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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH 


JAMES     KNOX     POLK 


James  Knox  Polk,  the  eleventh  president  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
oldest  often  children,  and  was  born  on  the  second  of  November,  1795,  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina.  His  ancestors,  whose  original 
name.  Pollock,  has,  by  obvious  transition,  assumed  its  present  form,  emi- 
grated in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  Ireland.  The 
family  traces  their  descent  from  Robert  Polk,  who  was  born  and  married 
in  Ireland  ;  his  wife,  Magdalen  Tusker,  was  the  heiress  of  Mowning  hill. 
They  had  six  sons  and.  two  daughters  ;  Robert  Polk,  the  progenitor  of 
James  Knox  Polk,  was  the  fifth  son ;  he  married  a  Miss  Gullet,  and  re- 
moved to  America.  Ezekiel  Polk,  the  grandfather  of  James  K.  Polk,  was 
one  of  his  sons. 

The  Polk  family  settled  in  Somerset  county,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  where  some  of  their  descendants  still  sojourn.  Being  the  only 
democrats  of  note  in  that  county,  they  were  called  the  democratic  family. 
The  branch  of  the  family  froni  which  the  president  is  descended,  removed 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  North  Carolina,  sometime  before  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Some  of  the  Polk  family  were  honorably  distin- 
guished in  that  eventful  struggle.  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  conse- 
quently more  than  twelve  months  anterior  to  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  county 
publicly  absolved  themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  issued  a  formal  manifesto  of  independence,  in  terms  of  rhanly  eloquence, 
similar  to  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  declaration  of  the  American 
Congress  adopted  more  than  a  year  afterward.  Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
the  prime  mover  in  this  act  of  noble  daring,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  this 
first  declaration  of  independence,  was  the  great  uncle  of  the  president ; 
and.  the  family  is  also  connected  with  the  Alexanders,  chairman  and  sec- 
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retary  of  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  declaration,  as  well  as  with  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard,  the  author  of  the  declaration  itself. 

The  father  of  James  K.  Polk  was  a  farmer  of  unassuming  pretensions, 
but  enterprising  character.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  early  life, 
he  became  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  Mr.  .TefTerson,  and  through  life  a  firm  and  undeviating  democrat.  In 
the  autumn  of  1806  he  removed,  with  his  family  of  ten  children,  from  the 
homestead  in  North  Carolina,  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Duck  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland, 
then  a  wilderness,  but  now  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  portion  of 
the  state.  In  this  region  the  subject  of  this  sketch  resided,  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  so  that  he  may  be  said,  literally,  to  have  grown 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength.  Of  course,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  settlement,  the  opportunities  for  instruction  could  not  be  great. 
Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage — and  the  still  more  formidable  one  of 
a  painful  affection  from  which,  after  years  of  suffering,  he  was  finally  re- 
lieved by  a  surgical  operation — he  acquired  the  elements  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish education.  Apprehending  that  his  constitution  had  been  too  much 
impaired  to  permit  the  confinement  of  study,  his  father  determined,  much, 
however,  against  the  will  of  the  son,  to  make  him  a  commercial  man  ;  and 
with  this  view  placed  him  with  a  merchant. 

He  remained  a  few  weeks  in  a  situation  adverse  to  his  wishes,  and  in- 
compatible with  his  taste.  Finally,  his  earnest  appeals  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  his  father,  and  in  July,  1813,  he  was  placed, 
first  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  and  subsequently  at  the 
academy  of  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee,  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Black,  justly  celebrated  in  that  region  as  a  classical  teacher. 
In  the  autumn  of  1815  he  entered  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing, in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half,  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  com- 
mence his  collegiate  course,  being  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Polk's  career  at  the  university  was  distinguished.  At  each  semi- 
annual examination,  he  bore  away  the  first  honor,  and  finally  graduated  in 
1818,  with  the  highest  distinction  of  his  class,  and  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  scholar  in  both  the  mathematics  and  classics.  Of  the  for- 
mer science  he  was  passionately  fond,  though  equally  distinguished  as  a 
linguist.  His  course  at  college  was  marked  by  the  same  assiduity  and 
.studious  application  which  have  since  distinguished  him.  His  ambition 
to  excel  was  equalled  by  his  perseverance  alone  ;  in  proof  of  which,  it  is 
said  that  he  never  missed  a  recitation,  nor  omitted  the  punctilious  per- 
formance of  any  duty.  Habits  of  close  application  at  college  are  apt  to  be 
despised  by  those  who  pride  themselves  on  brilliancy  of  mind,  as  if  they 
were  incompatible.  This  is  a  melancholy  mistake.  Genius  has  ever 
been  defined  the  faculty  of  appreciation.  The  latter  is,  at  least,  something 
better,  and  more  available.     So  carefully  has  Mr.  Polk  avoided  the  ped- 
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antry  of  classical  display,  which  is  the  false  taste  of  our  day  and  country, 
as  almost  to  hide  the  acquisitions  which  distinguished  his  early  career. 
His  preference  for  tlie  useful  and  substantial,  indicated  by  his  youthful 
passion  for  the  mathematics,  has  made  him  select  a  style  of  elocution 
which  would  perhaps  be  deemed  too  plain  by  the  admirers  of  flashy  dec- 
lamation.* 

From  the  university  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  with  health  impaired  by 
application,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  (that  profession  which  has  furnished  nine  of  the  eleven  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States),  in  the  office  of  the  late  Felix  Grundy,  for 
many  years  a  representative  and  sena-tor  of  Tennessee  in  Congress  ;  under 
■whose  auspices  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  close  of  1820.  He 
commenced  his  professional  career  in  the  county  of  Maury,  with  great 
advantages,  derived  from  the  connexion  of  his  family  with  its  early  set- 
tlement. His  warmest  friends  were  the  sharers  of  his  father's  early  pri- 
vations and  difficulties,  and  the  associates  of  his  own  youth.  But  his 
success  was  due  to  his  personal  qualities  still  more  than  to  extrinsic  ad- 
vantages. A  republican  in  habits  as  well  as  in  principles,  depending  for 
the  maintenance  o[  his  dignity  upon  the  esteem  of  others,  and  not  upon 
his  own  assumption,  his  manners  conciliated  the  general  good  will.  The 
confidence  of  his  friends  was  justified  by  the  result.  His  thorough  aca- 
demical education,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  readiness  and 
resources  in  debate,  his  unwearied  application  to  business,  secured  him, 
at  once,  full  employment,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  already  a  lead- 
ing practitioner. 

Mr.  Polk  continued  to  devote  some  years  exclusively  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  profession,  with  a  progressive  augmentation  of  reputation,  and  the 
more  solid  rewards  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  1823,  he  entered 
upon  the  stormy  career  of  politics,  being  chosen  to  represent  his  county 
in  the  state  legislature,  by  a  heavy  majority  over  the  former  incumbent,  but 
not  without  formidable  opposition.  He  was  for  two  successive  years  a 
member  of  that  body,  where  his  ability  in  debate,  and  talent  for  business, 
at  once  gave  him  reputation.  The  early  personal  and  political  friend  of 
General  Jackson,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  session  of  1823-'24, 
called  that  distinguished  man  from  his  retirement,  by  electing  him  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  August,  1825,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen 
to  represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  national 
councils  in  December  following.  He  brought  with  him  those  fundamen- 
tal principles  to  which  he  has  adhered  through  all  the  mutations  of  party. 
From  his  early  youth  he  was  a  democratic  republican  of  the  strictest  sect. 
He  has  ever  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
ment of  specific  and  limited  powers,  and  he  was  found  in  opposition  to 

*  For  a  part  of  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  Democratic  Review  of  May,  1S38. 
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every  measure  that  aimed  to  consolidate  federal  power,  or  to  detract  from 
the  dignity  and  legitimate  functions  of  the  state  governments.  He  signal- 
ized his  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  those  who  held  to  a  more  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  in  all  their  modes.  He  always  refused  his 
assent  to  the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  federal  government  for  what 
he  deemed  the  unconstitutional  purpose  of  constructing  works  of  internal 
improvement  within  the  states.  He  took  ground  early  against  the  con- 
stitutionality as  well  as  expediency  of  a  national  bank  ;  and  in  August,  1829, 
consequently  several  months  before  the  appearance  of  General  Jackson's 
first  message,  announced  then  his  opinions  in  a  published  letter  to  his 
constituents.  He  has  ever  been  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection,  and  was, 
at  all  times,  the  strenuous  advocate  of  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the 
economical  wants  of  the  government.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  and 
entering  Congress,  as  he  did,  at  the  first  session  after  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency,  he  promptly  look  his  stand  against  the 
doctrines  developed  in  the  message  of  that  chief  magistrate,  and  was, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  administration,  resolutely  opposed  to  its 
leading  measures. 

When  Mr.  Polk  entered  Congress,  he  was,  v.ith  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  junior  member  of  that  body.  His  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  a  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  constitution  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  choice 
of  president  of  the  United  States  from  devolving  on  Congress  in  any  event. 
This  speech  at  once  attracted  public  attention  by  the  force  of  its  reason- 
ing, the  copiousness  of  its  research,  and  the  spirit  of  indignation,  with 
reference  to  the  then  recent  election  by  Congress,  by  which  it  was  ani- 
mated. At  the  same  session  the  subject  of  the  Panama  mission  was 
brought  before  Congress,  and  the  project  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Polk,  who 
strenuously  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  as  the  president  and  senate  are  the  treaty-making  power,  the 
house  of  representatives  can  not  deliberate  upon,  nor  refuse  the  appropri- 
ations necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  views  of  Mr.  Polk  he 
embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  reproduced  in  a  tangible  shape, 
the  doctrines,  on  this  question,  of  the  republican  party  of  1798.  The  first 
of  these  resolutions  declares,  "  that  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  when  called  upon  for  appropriations  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  missions,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency 
of  such  missions,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment 
may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  public  good." 

From  this  time  Mr.  Polk's  history  became  inseparably  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  house.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  every  important 
question  and  upon  every  one  took  the  boldest  democratic  ground.  He 
continued  to  oppose  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  until  its  termination, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  General  Jackson's  terms  he  was  one  of 
its  leading  supporters,  and  at  times,  and  on  certain  questions  of  paramount 
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importance  its  cliief  reliance.  In  December,  1827.  Mr.  Polk  was  placed 
on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  sometime  after,  as  chairman  of  a 
select  committee,  he  made  a  report  on  the  surplus  revenue,  denyino-  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  collect  from  the  people,  for.  distribu- 
tion, a  surplus  beyond  ihe  wants  of  the  government,  and  maintaining  that 
the  revenue  should  be  reduced  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  In 
1830,  he  defended  the  act  of  General  Jackson  in  placing  his  veto  on  the 
Maysville  road  bill,  and  thus  checking  the  system  of  internal  improvement 
by  the  general  government,  which  had  been  entered  upon  by  Congress. 

In  December,  1832,  Mr.  Polk  was  transferred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  at  thai  session  presented  the  report  of  the  minority 
of  that  committee,  with  regard  to  certain  charges  against  the  United  States 
bank ;  this  minority  report  presenting  conclusions  utterly  adverse  to  the 
institution  which  had  been  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Polk  arrayed  against  him  the  friends  of  the  bank,  and 
they  held  a  meeting  at  Nashville  to  denounce  his  report.  His  re-election 
to  Congress  was  opposed,  but,  after  a  violent  contest,  Mr.  Polk  was  re-elected 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  thousand.  In  September,  1833,  Presi- 
dent Jackson  determined  upon  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  This  measure,  which  caused  great  ex- 
citement throughout  the  country,  was  carried  into  effect  in  October  fol- 
lowing, and  at  the  subsequent  session  of  Congress  it  was  the  leading  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  In  the  senate  the  president  was  censured  for  the 
measure,  but  he  was  sustained  in  the  house  of  representatives.  On  this 
occasion  \lr.  Polk,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  vin- 
dicated the  president's  measure,  and  by  his  coolness,  promptitude,  and 
skill,  carried  through  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  relating  to  the  bank 
and  the  deposites,  and  sustaining  the  administration,  after  which  the  cause 
of  the  bank  was  abandoned  in  Congress. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  memorable  session  of  1834,  Mr.  Speaker  Ste- 
venson resigned  the  chair,  as  well  as  his  seat  in  the  house.  The  majority 
of  the  democratic  party  preferred  Mr.  Polk  as  his  successor,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  division  in  its  ranks,  the  opposition  united  with  the  democratic 
friends  of  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  thereby  succeeded  in  electing  that 
gentleman,  then  a  professed  friend,  but  since  a  decided  opponent,  of  the 
president  and  his  measures.  Mr.  Polk's  defeat  produced  no  change  in 
his  course.  He  remained  faithful  to  his  party,  and  assiduous  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  arduous  duties. 

In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  again  chosen  to  that  station  in  1837,  at  the  extra  session 
held  in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.  The  duties  of 
speaker  were  discharged  by  him  during  five  sessions,  with  ability,  at  a 
time  when  party  feelings  ran  high  in  the  house,  and  in  the  beginning  un- 
usual difficulties  were  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  animosity  of  his  political 
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opponents.  During  the  first  session  in  which  he  presided,  more  appeals 
were  taken  from  his  decision  than  had  occurred  in  the  whole  period  since 
the  origin  of  the  government;  but  he  was  uniformly  sustained  by  the 
house,  including  many  of  his  political  adversaries.  Notwithstanding  the 
violence  with  which  he  had  been  assailed.  Congress  passed,  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  in  March,  1837,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  its  presi- 
ding officer,  from  whom  it  separated  with  the  kindest  feelings.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  Congress,  over  which  he  presided  as  speaker  at  three  ses- 
sions, commencing  in  September,  1837,  and  ending  in  March,  1839,  par- 
ties were  more  nearly  balanced  (Mr,  Polk's  majority  as  speaker  being  only 
eight),  and  the  most  exciting  questions  were  agitated  during  the  whole 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  Mr.  Elmore,  of  South  Carolina,  moved 
"  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  James  K.  Polk, 
for  the  able,  impartial,  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  its  deliberations,  and  performed  the  arduous  and  important  duties  of 
the  chair."  On  this  resolution,  a  long  and  excited  debate  arose,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  previous  question  ;  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  94  in  the  affirmative  to  57  in  the  negative.  But  few  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition  concurred  in  the  vote  of  approval.  The 
speaker,  in  adjourning  the  house,  made  a  reply  of  more  than  ordinary  length, 
and  showing,  on  his  part,  deep  feeling.  Among  other  remarks,  he  said: 
'  When  I  look  back  to  the  period  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  this  house, 
and  then  look  around  me  for  those  who  were  at  that  time  my  associates  here, 
I  find  but  few,  very  few,  remaining.  But  five  members  who  were  here  with 
me  fourteen  years  ago,  continue  to  be  members  of  this  body.  My  service 
here  has  been  constant  and  laborious.  I  can  perhaps  say  what  but  few 
others,  if  any,  can,  that  I  have  not  failed  to  attend  the  dnily  sittings  of  this 
house  a  single  day  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it,  save  on  a  single  oc- 
casion, when  prevented  for  a  short  time  by  indisposition.  In  my  inter 
course  with  the  members  of  this  body,  when  I  occupied  a  place  upon  the 
floor,  though  occasionally  engaged  in  debates  upon  interesting  public  ques- 
tions, and  of  an  exciting  character,  it  is  a  source  of  unmingled  gratifica- 
tion to  me  to  recur  to  the  fact,  that  on  no  occasion  was  there  the  slightest 
personal  or  unpleasant  collision  with  any  of  its  members.  Maintaining, 
and  at  all  times  expressing,  my  own  opinions  firmly,  the  same  right  was 
fully  conceded  to  others.  For  four  years  past,  the  station  I  have  occupied, 
and  a  sense  of  propriety,  in  the  divided  and  unusually-excited  slate  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  feeling,  which  has  existed  both  in  this  house  and  the 
country,  have  precluded  me  from  participating  in  your  debates.  Other 
duties  were  assigned  lue. 

"  The  high  office  of  speaker,  to  which  it  has  been  twice  the  pleasure 
of  this  house  to  elevate  me,  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  labor  and  high 
responsibility.  It  has  been  made  my  duty  to  decide  more  questions  of 
parliamentary  law   and  order,  many  of  them  of  a  complex  and  diflicull 
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character,  arising  often  in  the  midst  of  high  excitement,  in  the  course  of 
our  proceedings,  than  had  been  decided,  it  is  believed,  by  all  my  prede- 
cessors, from  the  foundation  of  the  government.  This  house  has  uni- 
formly sustained  me,  without  distinction  of  the  political  parties  of  which 
it  has  been  com{)osed.  I  return  them  my  thanks  for  their  constant  support 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  I  have  had  to  perform. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  my  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  the  major- 
ity of  this  house,  for  the  high  and  flattering  evidence  they  have  given  me 
of  their  approbation  of  my  conduct  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house, 
by  the  resolution  you  have  been  pleased  to  pass.  I  regard  it  as  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  if  it  had  been  the  common,  matter-of-course,  and 
customary  resolution  which,  in  the  courtesy  usually  prevailing  between 
the  presiding  officer  and  the  members  of  any  deliberative  assembly,  is 
always  passed,  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations.  I  regard  this  as  the 
highest  and  most  valued  testimonial  I  have  ever  received  from  this  house, 
because  I  know  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  passed,  have 
made  it  matter  of  substance,  and  not  of  mere  form.  I  shall  bear  it  in 
grateful  remembrance  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life. 

"  I  trust  this  high  office  may  in  future  times  be  filled,  as  doubtless  it 
will  be,  by  abler  men.  It  can  not,  I  know,  be  filled  by  any  one  who  will 
devote  himself  with  more  zeal  and  untiring  industry  to  do  his  whole  duty, 
than  I  have  done." 

Few  public  men  have  pursued  a  firmer  or  more  consistent  course  than 
Mr.  Polk,  in  adhering  to  the  democratic  party,  in  every  vicissitude.  In 
1835,  when  all  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Tennessee  delegation,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  determined  to  support  Judge  White,  of  that 
state,  as  the  successor  to  General  Jackson,  for  the  presidency,  he  incurred 
the  hazard  of  losing  his  popularity  throughout  the  state,  by  avowing  his 
unalterable  purpose  not  to  separate  from  the  great  body  of  the  democratic 
party,  in  the  presidential  election.  He  therefore  became  identified  with 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  Tennessee,  in  1836,  when  Judge  White 
received  the  vote  of  the  state  by  a  popular  majority  of  over  nine  thousand 
After  a  service  of  fourteen  years  in  Congress,  Mr.  Polk  in  1839  de- 
clined a  re-election  from  the  district  which  had  so  long  sustained  him. 
He  was  then  taken  up  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  in  Ten- 
nessee, as  a  candidate  for  governor,  to  oppose  Newton  Cannon,  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  state,  and  supported  by  the  Whig  party  for  re-elec- 
tion. After  an  animated  canvass,  during  which  Mr.  Polk  visited  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  that  extensive  state,  and  addressed  the  people  on  the 
political  topics  of  the  day,  the  election  took  place  in  August,  1839,  and 
resulted  in  a  majority  for  Mr.  Polk,  of  more  than  2,500  over  Governor 
Cannon.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  Governor  Polk  was 
nominated  by  that  body  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
placed  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.     He  was  afterward  nominated 
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for  the  same  office  in  several  other  states,  but  at  the  election  of  1810  he 
received  one  electoral  vote  only  for  vice-president,  which  vi^as  given  by 
one  of  the  electors  in  Virginia. 

Havinjr  served  as  crovernor  of  Tennessee  for  the  constitutional  term  of 
two  years,  Mr.  Polk  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  August,  1841.  His 
prospect  was  unpromising,  as  the  state  in  1840  showed  a  Whig  majority 
of  twelve  thousand  at  the  presidential  election.  The  result  was  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Polk,  and  the  election  of  James  C.  Jones,' tKe  whig  candidate, 
as  governor,  by  a  majority  of  3,224.  Mr.  Polk  therefore  retired  from 
public  life,  at  the  expiration  of  his  executive  term.  Two  years  after,  in 
1S43,  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  executive  chair,  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Jones,  but  he  was  the  second  time  defeated,  and  the  whig  can- 
didate re-elected,  by  a  majority  of  3,833. 

From  October,  1841,  until  his  elevation  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
Union,  Mr.  Polk  remained  in  private  life,  not,  however,  an  inert  spectator 
of  the  wild  and  troubled  drama  of  politics.  Happy  in  the  confidence  of 
his  immediate  neighbors,  and  his  numerous  political  friends  throughout  the 
state,  in  the  affections  of  a  charming  family,  and  in  the  ardent  friendship 
of  Andrew  Jackson;  he  had  determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  anx- 
ieties and  labors  of  public  life.  But  the  voice  of  the  democracy  of  Ten- 
nessee forbade  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  ;  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  repeatedly  summoned  to  stand  forward  as  its  representative  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  he  yielded  to  the  summons,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  prospects  of  success. 

Mr.  Polk  did  not  conceal  his  opinions  on  political  subjects,  when  called 
upon  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  express  them.  Those  who  differed  from 
him  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the  difference.  A  proof 
of  this  was  found  in  the  circumstance  which  developed  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Texas.  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had,  earlv  in  J  844,  ex- 
pressed their  "  settled  opposition"  to  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the 
United  States,  and  invited  him  to  announce  his  concurrence  in  their  judg- 
ment. In  his  reply,  he  said  :  "  Let  Texas  be  re-annexed,  and  the  author- 
ity and  laws  of  the  United  States  be  established  and  maintained  within 
her  limits,  as  also  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and  let  the  fixed  policy  of  our 
government  be,  not  to  permit  Great  Britain  to  plant  a  colony  or  hold  do- 
minion over  any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  either.  These  are 
my  opinions  ;  and  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  extend  this  letter,  by 
assigning  the  many  reasons  which  influence  me  in  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  come,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  yourselves,  and  the  meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  whom 
you  represent." 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1844,  Mr.  Polk  received  the  nomination  of  the 
democratic  national  convention,  assembled  at  Baltimore,  for  president  of 
the  United  States.     To  this  high  office  he  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  the 
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same  year,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  his  majority  over  I\Ir. 
Clay,  the  Whig  candidate,  as  expressed  through  the  electoral  colleges,  in 
December,  1844,  was  65.  The  votes  of  the  presidential  electors  were  — 
for  James  K.  Polk  170,  for  Henry  Clay,  105.  George  M.  Dallas  was 
elected  vice-president  by  the  same  majority,  over  Theodore  Frelinghiiy- 
sen.  The  voles  were  counted  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  lOth 
of  February,  1815.  The  president  elect,  having  repaired  to  the  seat  of 
government,  informed  the  joint  committee  of  Congress,  who  waited  on 
him,  tliat,  "in  signifying  his  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people,  he  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  them, 
for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in  him,  and  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  convey  to  their  respective  houses  of  Congress,  assurances,  that, 
in  executing  the  responsible  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him,  it 
would  be  his  anxious  desire  to  maintain  the  honor  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country." 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845, 
and  continued  four  years.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  war  with  Mexico, 
the  treaty  with  that  republic,  by  which  California  and  New  Mexico  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  other  important  measures,  the  details  of 
which  we  have  given  in  their  appropriate  place.  Having  declined  a 
nomination  for  re-election  to  the  presidency,  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1849,  by  General  Taylor,  and  attended  at  the  inauguration 
of  that  president,  on  the  5ih  of  March. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Polk  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee, having  selected  for  his  future  residence  a  mansion  at  Nashville, 
passing  tlirough  several  of  the  southern  states  on  his  way.  He  was  ev- 
erywhere received  by  the  people  with  respect,  and  honored  with  the  dem- 
onstrations due  to  his  character  and  the  high  office  he  had  fdled. 

In  the  retirement  which  he  had  chosen  to  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days, 
and  in  about  three  months  after  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  a  chronic  diarrhoja,  and,  after  a  few  days 
of  suffering,  died  on  the  15th  of  June,  1849,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Public  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  throughout  the 
Union. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Polk  was  made  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  The  president,  with  deep  regret,  announces  to  the  American  people 
the  death  of  James  Knox  Polk,  late  president  of  the  United  States,  which 
occurred  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  instant.  A  nation  is  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one,  the  recollection  of  whose 
long  services  in  the  councils  will  be  for  ever  preserved  on  the  tablets  of 
history. 

"  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  citizen  who  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  highest  honors  which  his  country  can  bestow,  it  is  ordered 
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that  the  executive  mansion,  and  the  several  departments  at  Washington, 
be  immediately  placed  in  mourning,  and  business  be  suspended  during  to- 
morrow. It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  war  and  navy  departments  cause 
suitable  military  and  naval  honors  to  be  paid  on  this  occasion  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  ilhistrious  dead.  "  Z.  Taylor." 

Mr.  Polk  was  married  more  than  twenty-four  years  before  the  close  of 
his  life,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joel  Childers,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Ruther- 
ford county,  Tennessee,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  presbyterian  church.  During  his  administration, 
Mrs.  Polk  attracted  much  admiration  at  Washington  for  her  exemplary 
conduct,  and  her  pleasing  manners,  equally  suited  to  adorn  the  circles  of 
private  life  and  her  exalted  station,  as  lady  of  the  president.  She  cheered 
his  last  hours,  and  remained  his  widow.  Mr.  Polk  left  no  children  to 
lament  his  loss. 

In  person,  President  Polk  was  of  middle  stature,  with  a  full  angular 
brow,  and  a  quick,  penetrating  eye.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  grave  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  presidential  term,  he  appeared  care- 
worn. The  serious  cast  of  his  countenance  was  often  relieved  by  a 
pleasant  smile,  indicative  of  the  amenity  of  his  disposition.  In  private 
life  he  was  much  esteemed.  He  was  unostentatious  in  his  deportment, 
and  in  his  last  illness  indicated  his  religious  views  by  receiving  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptisiu  from  a  clergyman  of  the  methodist  church. 


POLK'S 
ADDRESSES   AND    MESSAGES 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  4,  1845. 

Fcllow-Cttizens : — 

Without  solicitation  on  my  part,  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  free  and 
vokintary  suffrages  of  my  countrymen  to  the  most  honorable  and  most 
responsible  office  on  earth.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me.  Honored  with  this  distinguished  consideration 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  can  not  disguise 
ilie  diffidence  with  which  I  am  about  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties. 

If  the  more  aged  and  experienced  men  who  have  filled  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  dis- 
trusted their  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  exalted  station,  what 
ought  not  to  be  the  apprehensions  of  one  so  much  younger  and  less  en- 
dowed, now  that  our  domain  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  our  people 
have  so  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  a  time  when  so  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  policy  which  should 
characterize  the  administration  of  our  government  ?  Well  may  the  boldest 
fear,  and  the  wisest  tremble,  when  incurring  responsibilities  on  which  may 
depend  our  country's  peace  and  prosperity,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  hopes 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family. 

In  assuming  responsibilities  so  vast,  I  fervently  invoke  the  aid  of  that 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions and  of  men,  to  guard  this  heaven-favored  land  against  the  mischiefs 
which,  without  his  guidance,  might  arise  from  an  unwise  public  policy. 
With  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence  to  sustain  and 
direct  me  in  the  path  of  duty  which  I  am  appointed  to  pursue,  I  stand  in 
the  presence  of  this  assembled  multitude  of  my  countrymen,  to  take  upon 
myself  the  solemn  obligation,  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'" 

A  concise  enumeration  of  the  principles  which  will  guide  me  in  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  the  government,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
examples  set  me  by  all  my  predecessors,  but  is  eminently  befitting  the 
occasion. 

The  constitution  itself,  plainly  written  as  it  is,  the  safeguard  of  our 
federative  compact,  the  offspring  of  concession  and   compromise,  binding 
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together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  union  this  great  and  increasing  fami- 
ly of  free  and  independent  states,  will  be  the  chart  by  which  I  shall  be 
directed. 

It  will  be  my  first  care  to  administer  the  government  in  the  true  spirit 
of  that  instrument,  and  to  assume  no  powers  not  expressly  granted  or 
clearly  imjjlied  in  its  terms.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  delegated  and  limited  powers  ;  and  it  is  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
clearly  granted  powers,  and  by  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  or 
unauthorized  implied  powers,  that  we  have  the  only  sure  guarantee  against 
the  recurrence  of  those  unfortunate  collisions  between  the  federal  and 
state  authorities,  which  have  occasionally  so  much  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  our  system,  and  even  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union. 

"  To  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  have  been  reserved  "  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  states."  Each  state  is  a  complete  sovereignty  within  the 
sphere  of  its  reserved  powers.  The  government  of  the  Union,  acting 
within  the  sphere  of  its  delegated  authority,  is  also  a  complete  sover- 
eignty. While  the  general  government  should  abstain  from  the  exercise 
of  authority  not  clearly  delegated  to  it,  the  states  should  be  equally  care- 
ful that,  in  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits 
of  powers  reserved  to  them.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  my  prede- 
cessors attached  deserved  importance  to  "  the  support  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administration  for  our 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  anti-republican  tenden- 
cies ;"  and  to  the  "  preservation  of  the  general  government  in  ils  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety 
abroad." 

To  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  been  intrusted  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Beyond  that,  it  wields  a  few  gen- 
eral enumerated  powers.  It  does  not  force  reform  on  the  states.  It  leaves 
individuals,  over  whom  it  casts  its  protecting  influence,  entirely  free  to  im- 
prove their  own  condition  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  their  mental 
and  physical  powers.  It  is  a  common  protector  of  each  and  all  the  states  ; 
of  every  man  who  lives  upon  our  soil,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth ; 
of  every  religious  sect,  in  their  worship  of  the  Almighty  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience  ;  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  the  most 
free  inquiry  ;  of  every  art,  trade,  and  occupation,  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  slates  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  general  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
advancement  of  our  country,  which  have  been  the  offspring  of  freedom, 
and  not  of  power. 

This  most  admirable  and  wisest  system  of  well-regulated  self-govern- 
ment among  men,  ever  devised  by  human  minds,  has  been  tested  by  its 
successful  operation  for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  and.  if  preserved  from 
the  usurpations  of  the  federal  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  states  of  powers  not  reserved  to  them  on  the  other,  will,  I 
fervently  hope  and  believe,  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  dispense  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  distant  generations.  To  efl'ect 
objects  so  dear  to  every  patriot,  I  shall  devote  myself  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. It  will  be  my  desire  to  guard  against  that  most  fruitful  source  of 
danger  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  system,  which  consists  m  sub- 
stituting the  mere  discretion  and  caprice  of  the  executive,  or  of  majorities 
in  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  for  powers  which  have 
been  withheld  from  the  federal  government  by  the  constitution.     By  the 
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theory  of  our  government,  majorities  rule  ;  but  this  right  is  not  an  arbitrary 
or  unlimited  one.  It  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the 
constitution,  and  in  conformity  to  it.  One  great  object  of  the  constitution 
was  to  restrain  majorities  from  oppressing  minorities,  or  encroaching  upon 
their  just  rights.  Minorities  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  constitution,  as 
a  shield  against  such  oppression. 

That  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  our  constitution  secures  may  be  en- 
joyed alike  by  minorities  and  majorities,  the  executive  has  been  wisely  in- 
vested with  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  negative 
power,  and  is  conservative  in  its  character.  It  arrests  for  the  time  hasty, 
inconsiderate,  or  unconstitutional  legislation  ;  invites  reconsideration,  and 
transfers  questions  at  issue  between  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments to  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Like  all  other  powers,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  be  abused.  When  judiciously  and  properly  exercised,  the  consti- 
tution itself  may  be  saved  from  infraction,  and  the  rights  of  all  preserved 
and  protected. 

The  inestimable  value  of  our  federal  Union  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all.  By  this  system  of  united  and  confederated  states,  our  people  are 
permitted,  collectively  and  individually,  to  seek  their  own  happiness  in 
their  own  way  ;  and  the  consequences  have  been  most  auspicious. 
Since  the  Union  was  formed,  the  number  of  the  states  has  increased  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-eight ;  two  of  these  have  taken  their  position  as  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy  within  the  last  week.  Our  population  has  in- 
creased from  three  to  twenty  millions.  New  communities  and  states  are 
seeking  protection  under  its  a^gis,  and  multitudes  from  the  Old  World  are 
flocking  to  our  shores  to  participate  in  its  blessings.  Beneath  its  benign 
sway,  peace  and  prosperity  prevail.  Freed  from  the  burdens  and  miseries 
of  war,  our  trade  and  intercourse  have  extended  throughout  the  world. 
Mind,  no  longer  tasked  in  devising  means  to  accomplish  or  resist  schemes 
of  ambition,  usurpation,  or  conquest,  is  devoting  itself  to  man's  true  in- 
terests, in  developing  his  faculties  and  powers,  and  the  capacity  of  nature 
to  minister  to  his  enjoyments.  Genius  is  free  to  announce  its  inventions 
and  discoveries  ;  and  the  hand  is  free  to  accomplish  whatever  the  head 
conceives,  not  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  a  fellow-being.  All  distinc- 
tions of  birth  or  of  rank  have  been  abolished.  All  citizens,  whether  na 
live  or  adopted,  are  placed  upon  terms  of  precise  equality.  All  are  enti- 
tled to  equal  rights  and  equal  protection.  No  union  exists  between 
church  and  state  ;  and  perfect  freedom  of  opinion  is  guarantied  to  all  sects 
and  creeds. 

These  are  some  of  the  blessings  secured  to  our  happy  land  by  our  federal 
Union.  To  perpetuate  them,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  it.  Who 
shall  assign  limits  to  the  achievements  of  free  minds  and  free  hands,  under 
the  protection  of  this  glorious  Union  ?  No  treason  to  mankind  since  the 
organization  of  society  would  be  equal  in  atrocity  to  that  of  him  who  would 
lift  his  hand  to  destroy  it.  He  would  overthrow  the  noblest  structure  of 
human  wisdom,  which  protects  himself  and  his  fellow-man.  He  would 
Slop  the  progress  of  free  government,  and  involve  his  country  either  in 
anarchy  or  despotism.  He  would  extinguish  the  fire  of  liberty  which 
warms  and  animates  the  hearts  of  happy  millions,  and  invites  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  imitate  our  example.  If  he  say  that  error  and  wrong 
are  committed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  let  him  remember 
that  nothing  human  can  be  perfect ;  and  that  under  no  other  system  of 
government  revealed  by  Heaven,  or  devised  by  man,  has  reason  been  al- 
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lowed  so  free  and  broad  a  scope  to  combat  error.  Has  the  sword  of  des- 
pots proved  to  be  a  safer  or  surer  instrument  of  reform  in  government 
than  enlightened  reason  ?  Does  he  expect  to  find  among  the  ruins  of  this 
Union  a  happier  abode  for  our  swarming  millions  than  they  now  have 
under  it?  Every  lover  of  his  country  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  its  dissolution,  and  will  be  ready  to  adopt  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment, "  Our  Federal  Union — it  must  be  preserved."  To  preserve  it,  the 
compromises  which  alone  enabled  our  fathers  to  form  a  common  constitu- 
tion for  the  government  and  protection  of  so  many  states  and  distinct 
communities,  of  such  diversified  habits,  interests,  and  domestic  institutions, 
must  be  sacredly  and  religiously  observed.  Any  attempt  to  disturb  or 
destroy  these  compromises,  being  terms  of  the  compact  of  union,  can  lead 
to  none  other  than  the  most  ruinous  and  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret,  that,  in  some  sections  of  our  country,  mis- 
guided persons  have  occasionally  indulged  in  schemes  and  agitations, 
whose  object  is  the  destruction  of  domestic  institutions  existing  in  other 
sections — institutions  which  existed  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  recognised  and  protected  by  it.  All  must  see,  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  be  successful  in  attaining  their  object,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  our  happy  form  of  govern- 
ment, must  speedily  follow. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that,  at  every  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
there  has  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  among  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  a  devotion  to  the  union  of  the  states  which  will  shield  and  protect 
it  against  the  moral  treason  of  any  who  would  seriously  contemplate  its 
destruction.  To  secure  a  continuance  of  that  devotion,  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  sectional  jealousies 
and  heartburnings  oiust  be  discountenanced  ;  and  all  should  remember 
that  they  are  members  of  the  same  political  family,  having  a  common 
destiny.  To  increase  the  attachment  of  our  people  to  the  Union,  our  laws 
should  be  just.  Any  policy  which  shall  tend  to  favor  monopolies,  or  the 
peculiar  interests  of  sections  or  classes,  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  interests  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  should  be  avoided.  If  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution  be  preserved,  if  sectional  jealousies 
and  heartburnings  be  discountenanced,  if  our  laws  be  just,  and  the 
government  be  practically  administered  strictly  within  the  limits  of  pow- 
er prescribed  to  it,  v/e  may  discard  all  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
the  Union. 

With  these  views  of  the  nature,  character,  and  objects  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  value  of  the  Union,  I  shall  steadily  oppose  the  creation  of 
those  institutions  and  systems  which,  in  their  nature,  tend  to  pervert  it 
from  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  make  it  the  instrument  of  sections,  classes, 
and  individuals.  We  need  no  national  banks,  or  other  extraneous  institu- 
tions, planted  around  the  government,  to  control  or  strengthen  it  in  ojjpo- 
siiiuii  to  the  w'ill  of  its  authors.  Experience  has  taught  us  how  unneces- 
sary they  are  as  auxiliaries  of  the  public  authorities,  how  impotent  for 
good,  and  how  powerful  for  niisclnef. 

Ours  was  intended  to  be  a  plain  and  frugal  government ;  and  I  shall 
regard  it  to  be  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Congress,  and,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
ecutive is  concerned,  to  enforce  by  all  the  means  within  my  power,  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which  may  be 
compatible  with  the  public  interests. 

A  national  debt  has  become  almost   an   institution  of  European   mon- 
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archies.  It  is  viewed,  in  some  of  them,  as  an  essential  prop  to  existin^r 
governments.  Melancholy  is  the  condition  of  that  people  whose  govern- 
ment can  be  sustained  only  by  a  system  which  periodically  transfers  large 
amounts  from  the  labor  of  the  many  to  the  coffers  of  the  few.  Such  a 
system  is  incompatible  with  the  ends  for  which  our  republican  govern- 
ment was  instituted.  Under  a  wise  policy,  the  debts  contracted  in  our 
revolution,  and  during  the  war  of  1S12,  have  been  happily  extinguished. 
By  a  judicious  application  of  the  revenues  not  required  for  other  neces- 
sary purposes,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  debt  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  few  years  maj^  be  speedily  paid  off. 

I  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  entire  restoration  of  the  credit 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Union,  and  that  of  many  of  the  states. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  indebted  states  if  they  were  freed  from  their 
liabilities,  many  of  which  were  incautiously  contracted.  Although  the 
government  of  the  Union  is  neither  in  a  legal  nor  a  moral  sense  bound 
for  the  debts  of  the  states,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  compact  of 
Union  to  assume  them,  yet  we  can  not  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  seeing 
all  the  states  meet  their  public  liabilities,  and  pay  ofT  their  just  debts,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period.  That  they  will  do  so,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done  without  imposing  too  heavy  burdens  on  their  citizens,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  sound,  moral,  and  honorable  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  indebted  states  can  not  be  questioned  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  per- 
ceive a  settled  disposition  on  their  part,  as  their  ability  returns,  after  a 
season  of  unexampled  pecuniary  embarrassment,  to  pay  off  all  just  de- 
mands, and  to  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable  measures  to  accomplish  that 
object. 

One  of  the  difliculties  which  we  have  had  to  encounter,  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  government,  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  our  reve- 
nue laws,  and  the  levy  of  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  general  proposition,  that  no  more  money  shall  be  collected 
than  the  necessities  of  an  economical  administration  shall  require,  all  par- 
ties seem  to  acquiesce.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  material  dilTerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  absence  of  right  in  the  government  to  tax  one  sec- 
tion of  country,  or  one  class  of  citizens,  or  one  occupation,  for  the  mere 
profit  of  another.  "  Justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our 
common  country."  I  have  heretofore  declared  to  my  fellow-citizens,  that, 
in  "  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  extend,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  by  its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means 
within  its  power,  fair  and  just  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  Union,  embracing  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts, 
commerce,  and  navigation."  I  have  also  declared  my  opinion  to  be  "  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  ;"  and  that,  "  in  adjusting  the  details  of  such  a 
tariff,  I  have  sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties  as  would 
produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affotd  rea- 
sonable incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry  ;"  and  that  I  was  "  op- 
posed to  a  tariff  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  revenue." 

The  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  was 
an  indispensable  one  to  be  conferred  on  the  federal  government,  which, 
without  It,  would  possess  no  means  of  providing  for  its  own  support.  In 
executing  this  power  by  levying  a  tariff  of  duties  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, the  raising  of  revenue  should  be  the  object,  and  protection  the 
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hicident.  To  reverse  this  principle,  and  make  ^ro^ecV/on  the  o^Vr^,  and 
revemie  the  incident,  would  be  to  inflict  manifest  injustice  upon  all  other 
than  the  protected  interests.  In  levying  duties  for  revenue,  it  is  doubt- 
less proper  to  make  such  discriminations  within  the  revenue  principle  as 
will  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  home  interests.  Within  the  reven- 
ue limit,  there  is  a  discretion  to  discriminate  ;  beyond  that  limit,  the  right- 
ful exercise  of  the  power  is  not  conceded.  The  incidental  protection  af- 
forded to  our  home  interests  by  discriminations  within  the  revenue  range, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  ample.  In  making  discriminations,  all  our  home 
interests  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  equally  protected.  The  largest 
jiortion  of  our  people  are  agriculturists.  Others  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures, commerce,  navigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  are  all  en- 
gaged in  their  respective  pursuits,  and  their  joint  labors  constitute  the  na- 
tional or  home  industry.  To  tax  one  branch  of  this  home  industry,  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  would  be  unjust.  No  one  of  these  interests  can  right- 
fully claim  an  advantage  over  the  others,  or  to  be  enriched  by  impoverish- 
ing the  others.  All  are  equally  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  government.  In  exercising  a  sound  discretion  in  levying  dis- 
criminating duties  within  the  limit  prescribed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
be  done  in  a  maimer  not  to  benefit  the  wealthy  few,  at  the  expense  of  the 
toiling  millions,  by  taxing  lowest  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  articles  of  superior 
quality  and  high  price,  which  can  only  be  consumed  by  the  wealthy  ;  and 
highest  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  articles  of  coarse  quality  and  low  price, 
wiiich  the  poor  and  great  mass  of  our  people  must  consume.  The  burdens 
of  government  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  distributed  justly  and  equal- 
ly among  all  classes  of  our  population.  These  general  views,  long  enter- 
tained on  this  subject,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  reiterate.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  conflicting  interests  of  sections  and  occupations  are 
supposed  to  exist,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  compromise  in 
adjusting  its  details  should  be  cherished  by  every  part  of  our  widespread 
country,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  harmony  and  a  cheerful  acqui- 
escence of  all  in  the  operation  of  our  revenue  laws.  Our  patriotic  citi- 
zens in  every  part  of  the  Union  will  readily  submit  to  the  payment  of 
such  taxes  as  shall  be  needed  for  the  support  of  their  government, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  if  they  are  so  levied  as  to  distribute  the  bur- 
dens as  equally  as  possible  among  them. 

The  republic  of  Texas  has  made  known  her  desire  to  come  into  our 
Union,  to  form  a  part  of  our  confederacy,  and  enjoy  with  us  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  secured  and  guarantied  by  our  constitution.  Texas  was  once 
a  part  of  our  country — was  unwisely  ceded  away  to  a  foreign  power — is 
now  independent,  and  possesses  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  her  territory,  and  to  merge  her  sovereignty,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  state,  in  ours.  I  congratulate  my  country,  that,  by  an 
act  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  assent  of  this  govern- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  reunion  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the  two 
countries  to  agree  upon  the  terms,  to  consummate  an  object  so  important 
to  both.    • 

I  regard  the  question  of  annexation  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
United  States  and  Texas.  They  are  independent  powers,  competent  to 
contract ;  and  foreign  nations  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  them,  or  to 
take  exceptions  to  their  reunion.  Foreign  powers  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  character  of  our  government.  Our  Union  is  a  confedera- 
tion of  independent  states,  whose  policy  is  peace  with  each  other  and  all 
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the  world.  To  enlarge  its  limits,  is  to  extend  the  dominions  of  peace  over 
additional  territories  and  increasing  millions.  The  world  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  militarv  ambition  in  our  government.  AVhile  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  are  elected  for  short  terms  by 
the  suffrages  of  those  millions  who  must,  in  their  own  persons,  bear  all  the 
burdens  and  miseries  of  war,  our  government  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
pacific.  Foreign  powers  should  therefore  look  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  not  as  the  conquest  of  a  nation  seeking  to 
extend  her  dominions  by  arms  and  violence,  but  as  the  peaceful  acquisi- 
tion of  a  territory  once  her  own,  by  adding  another  member  to  our  con- 
federation, with  the  consent  of  that  member — thereby  diminishing  the 
chances  of  war,  and  opening  to  them  new  and  ever-increasing  markets  for 
their  products. 

To  Texas  the  reunion  is  important,  because  the  strong  protecting  arm 
of  our  government  would  be  extended  over  her,  and  the  vast  resources  of 
her  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate  would  be  speedily  developed  ;  while  the 
safety  of  New  Orleans  and  of  our  whole  southwestern  frontier  against 
hostile  aggression,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  would  be 
promoted  by  it. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  national  existence,  the  opinion  prevailed 
with  some,  that  our  system  of  confederated  states  could  not  operate  suc- 
cessfully over  an  extended  territory  ;  and  serious  objections  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  made  to  the  enlargement  of  our  boundaries.  These 
objections  were  earnestly  urged  when  we  acquired  Louisiana.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  were  not  well  founded.  The  title  of  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes  to  vast  tracts  of  country  has  been  extinguished. 
New  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  New  territories  have 
been  created,  and  our  jurisdiction  and  laws  extended  over  them.  As  our 
population  has  expanded,  the  Union  has  been  cemented  and  strengthened. 
As  our  boundaries  have  been  enlarged,  and  our  agricultural  population 
has  been  spread  over  a  large  surface,  our  federative  system  has  acquired 
additional  strength  and  security.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  in  greater  danger  of  overthrow,  if  our  present  population 
were  confined  to  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  than  it  is  now  that  they  are  sparsely  settled  over  a  more  expanded 
territory.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  our  system  may  be  safely  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  bounds  of  our  territorial  limits  ;  and  that,  as  it  shall 
be  extended,  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  so  far  from  being  weakened,  will 
become  stronger. 

None  can  fail  to  see  the  danger  to  our  safety  and  future  peace,  if  Texas 
remains  an  independent  state,  or  becomes  an  ally  or  dependency  of  some 
foreign  nation  more  powerful  than  herself.  Is  there  one  among  our  citi- 
zens who  would  not  prefer  perpetual  peace  with  Texas  to  occasional 
wars,  which  so  often  occur  between  bordering  independent  nations  ?  Is 
there  one  who  would  not  prefer  free  intercourse  with  her,  to  high  duties 
on  all  our  products  and  manufactures  which  enter  her  ports  or  cross  her 
frontiers?  Is  there  one  who  would  not  prefer  an  unrestricted  communica- 
tion with  her  citizens,  to  the  frontier  obstructions  which  must  occur  if  she 
remains  out  of  the  Union  ?  Whatever  is  good  or  evil  in  the  local  insti- 
tutions of  Texas  will  remain  her  own,  whether  annexed  to  the  United 
States  or  not.  None  of  the  present  states  will  be  responsible  for  them, 
any  more  than  they  are  for  the  local  institutions  of  each  other.  They 
have  confederated  together  for  certain  specified  objects.  Upon  the  same 
98 
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principle  that  they  would  refuse  to  form  a  perpetual  union  wiih  Texas  be- 
cause of  her  local  institutions,  our  forefathers  would  have  been  prevented 
from  forminsj  our  present  Union.  Perceiving  no  valid  objection  to  the 
measure,  and  manv  reasons  for  its  adoption,  vitally  affecting  the  peace, 
the  safety,  and  the  prosperity  of  both  countries,  I  shall  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple which  formed  the  basis  and  produced  the  adoption  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  not  in  any  narrovv  spirit  of  sectional  policy,  endeavor,  by  all 
constitutional,  honorable,  and  appropriate  means,  to  consummate  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
reannexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

Nor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  assert  and  maintain,  by 
all  constitutional  means,  the  risht  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion  of 
our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Rockv  mountains.  Our  title  to  the 
country  of  the  Oregon  is  "  clear  and  unquestionable,"  and  already  are  our 
people  preparing  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children.  But  eighty  years  ago  our  population  was  confined  on  the  west 
by  the  ridge  of  the  Alleganies.  Within  that  period — within  the  lifetime, 
I  might  say,  of  some  of  my  hearers— our  people,  increasing  to  many 
millions,  have  filled  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  adventurously 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  head  springs  ;  and  are  already  engaged  in 
establishing  the  blessings  of  self-government  in  valleys,  of  which  the  riv- 
ers flow  to  the  Pacific.  The  world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the 
industry  of  our  emigrants.  To  us  belongs  the  duty  of  protecting  them 
adequately  wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil.  The  jurisdiction  of  our 
laws,  and  the  benefits  of  our  republican  institutions,  should  be  extended 
over  them  in  the  distant  regions  which  they  have  selected  for  their  homes. 
The  increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  will  easily  bring  the  states,  of 
which  the  formation  in  that  part  of  our  territory  can  not  be  long  delayed, 
within  the  sphere  of  our  federative  Union.  In  the  meantime,  every  obli- 
gation imposed  by  tre;iiy  or  conventional  stipulations  should  be  sacredly 
respec-ted. 

In  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  ob- 
serve a  careful  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  while  our  own  will 
be  the  subject  of  constant  watchfulness.  Equal  and  exact  jusiice  should 
characterize  all  our  intercourse  v.'ith  foreign  countries.  All  alliances  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  jeopard  the  welfare  and  honor  of  our  country,  or  sacri- 
fice any  one  of  the  national  interests,  will  be  studiously  avoided  ;  and  yet 
no  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  cultivate  a  favorable  understanding  with 
foreign  governments,  by  which  our  navigation  and  commerce  may  be 
extended,  and  the  ample  jiroducts  of  our  fertile  soil,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factures of  our  skilful  artisans,  find  a  ready  market  and  remunerating 
prices  in  foreign  countries. 

In  taking  "  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  a  strict  perform- 
ance of  duty  will  be  exacted  from  all  public  officers.  From  those  officers, 
especially,  v;ho  are  charged  with  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue,  will  prompt  and  rigid  accountability  be  required.  Any 
culpable  failure  or  delay  on  their  part  to  account  for  the  moneys  intrusted 
to  them,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  will,  in  every 
instance,  terminate  the  official  connexion  of  such  defaulting  officer  with 
the  government. 

Although,  in  our  country,  the  chief  magistrate  must  almost  of  necessity 
be  chosen  by  a  party,  and  stand  pledged  to  its  princijiles  and  measures, 
yet,  in  his  official  action,  he  should  not  be  tlie  president  of  a  part  only, 
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but  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  While  he  executes  the 
laws  with  an  impartial  hand,  shrinks  from  no  proper  responsibility,  and 
faithfully  carries  out  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government  the 
principles  and  policy  of  those  who  have  chosen  him,  he  should  not  be 
unmindful  that  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  differed  with  him  in  opinion 
are  entilled  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  opinions  and  judgments, 
and  that  the  rights  of  all  are  entitled  to  respect  and  regard. 

Confidently  relying  upon  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  co-ordinate 
departments  of  the  government  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  I  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  which  have  been  assigned  me  by 
the  people,  again  humbly  supplicating  that  Divine  Being  who  has  v/atched 
over  and  protected  our  beloved  country  from  its  infancy  to  the  present 
hour,  to  continue  his  gracious  benedictions  upon  us,  that  we  may  continue 
to  be  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  2,  1  845. 

FcUow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and   House  of  Representatives : — 

It  is  to  me  a  source  of  unaffected  satisfaction  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  states  and  the  people  in  Congress  assembled,  as  it  will  be  to 
receive  the  aid  of  their  combined  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  In  performing,  for  the  first  time,  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
constitution,  of  giving  to  you  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommending  to  your  consideration  such  measures  as  in  my  judgment 
are  necessary  and  expedient,  I  am  happy  that  I  can  congratulate  you  on 
the  continued  prosperity  of  our  country.  Under  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence  and  the  benign  influence  of  our  free  institutions,  it  stands  be- 
fore the  world  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness. 

With  our  unexampled  advancemeni  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
greatness,  the  affection  of  the  people  is  confirmed  for  the  union  of  the 
states,  and  for  the  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  government. 

It  becomes  us,  in  humility,  to  make  our  devout  acknowledgments  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  for  the  inestimable  civil  and  religious 
blessings  with  which  we  are  favored. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  though  with  some  of  them 
there  have  existed  since  your  last  session  serious  causes  of  irritation  and 
misunderstanding,  yet  no  actual  hostilities  have  taken  place.  Adopting 
the  maxim  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  to  "  ask  nothing  that  is 
not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,"  it  has  been  my  anxious 
desire  to  preserve  peace  with  all  nations  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  pre- 
pared  to  resist  aggression  and  maintain  all  our  just  rights. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  "  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States,"  my  predecessor,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1845. 
elected  to  submit  the  first  and  second  sections  of  that  resolution  to  the 
republic  of  Texas,  as  an  overture,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  her 
admission  as  a  state  into  our  Union.  This  election  I  approved,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Texas,  under  in- 
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structions  of  the  tenth  of  March,  1845,  presented  these  sections  of  the 
resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  that  republic.  The  executive  govern- 
ment, the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  Texas  in  convention,  have  succes- 
sively complied  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  joint  resolution. 
A  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  state  of  Texas,  formed  by  a  con- 
vention of  deputies,  is  herewith  laid  before  Congress.  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  people  of  Texas  at  the  polls  have  accepted  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation, and  ratified  the  constitution. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  the  correspondence  between  the  secretary 
of  state  and  our  charge  d'affaires  in  Texas  ;  and  also  the  correspondence 
of  the  latter  with  the  authorities  of  Texas  ;  together  with  the  official  doc- 
uments transmitted  by  him  to  his  own  government. 

The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  offered  by  the  United  States  hav- 
ing been  accepted  by  Texas,  the  public  faith  of  both  parties  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  compact  of  their  union.  Nothing  remains  to  consummate 
the  event  but  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress  to  admit  the  state  of 
Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 
Strong  reasons  exist  why  this  should  be  dotie  at  an  early  period  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  constitution  of  Texas,  the  existing 
government  is  only  continued  temporarily  till  Congress  can  act ;  and  that 
the  third  Monday  of  the  present  month  is  the  day  appointed  for  holding 
the  first  general  election.  On  that  day  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor, 
and  both  branches  of  the  legis-lature,  will  be  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
president  of  Texas  is  required  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  ofhcial  in- 
formation that  the  new  state  has  been  admitted  into  our  Union  by  Con- 
gress, to  convene  the  legislature  ;  and,  upon  its  meeting,  the  existing  gov- 
ernment will  be  superseded,  and  the  state  government  organized.  Ques- 
tions deeply  interesting  to  Texas,  in  common  with  the  other  states  ;  the 
extension  of  our  revenue  laws  and  judicial  system  over  her  people  and 
territory,  as  well  as  measures  of  a  local  character,  will  claim  the  early 
attention  of  Congress  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  every  principle  of  republican 
government,  she  ought  to  be  represented  in  that  body  without  unnecessary 
delay.  I  can  not  too  earnestly  recommend  prompt  action  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a  state  shall  be  passed,  the  union 
of  the  two  republics  will  be  consummated  by  their  own  voluntary  consent. 

This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  bloodless  achievement.  No 
arm  of  force  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result.  The  sword  has  had 
no  part  in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought  to  extend  our  territorial  pos- 
sessions by  conquest,  or  our  republican  institutions  over  a  reluctant  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  deliberate  homage  of  each  people  to  the  great  principle 
of  our  federative  union. 

If  Ave  consider  the  extent  of  territory  involved  in  the  annexation — its 
prospective  influence  on  America — the  means  by  which  it  has  been  ac- 
complished, springing  purely  from  the  choice  of  the  people  themselves  to 
share  the  blessings  of  our  union — the  history  of  the  world  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  furnish  a  parallel. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  at  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution  was  bounded  by  the  St.  Mary's  on  the  Atlantic,  has 
passed  the  capes  of  Florida,  and  been  j)eacefully  extended  to  the  Del 
Norte.  In  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  this  event,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  result  was  achieved  in  despite  of  the  diplomatic  inter- 
ference of  European  monarchies.     Even  France — the  country  which  had 
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been  our  ancient  ally — the  country  which  has  a  common  interest  with  us 
in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas — the  country  which,  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana,  first  opened  to  us  access  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico — the 
country  with  which  we  have  been  every  year  drawing  more  and  more 
closely  the  bonds  of  successful  commerce  —  most  unexpectedly,  and  to 
our  unfeigned  regret,  took  part  in  an  effort  to  prevent  annexation,  and  to 
impose  on  Texas,  as  the  condition  of  the  recognition  of  her  independence 
by  Mexico,  that  she  would  never  join  herself  to  the  United  States.  We 
may  rejoice  that  the  tranquil  and  pervading  influence  of  the  American 
principle  of  self-government  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  Brit- 
ish and  French  interference,  and  that  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  of  Texas  has  given  to  that  interference  a  peaceful  and  effective 
rebuke.  From  this  example,  European  governments  may  learn  how  vain 
diplomatic  arts  and  intrigues  must  ever  prove  upon  this  continent,  against 
that  system  of  self-government  which  seems  natural  to  our  soil,  and  which 
will  ever  resist  foreign  interference. 

Toward  Texas,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit  will 
actuate  Congress  in  all  that  concerns  her  interests  and  prosperity,  and 
that  she  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  that  she  has  united  her  "  lone 
star"  to  our  glorious  constellation. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  our  relations  with  Mexico,  since  your  last 
session,  have  not  been  of  the  amicable  character  which  it  is  our  desire  to 
cultivate  with  all  foreign  nations.  On  the  6th  day  of  March  last,  the 
INfexican  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  made  a  formal  protest,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  against  the 
joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress  "  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,"  which  he  chose  to  regard  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
Mexico,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  demanded  his  passports.  He  was 
informed  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  consider  this 
joint  resolution  as  a  violation  of  any  of  the  rights  of  Mexico,  or  that  it 
afforded  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  his  government ;  that  the  republic 
of  Texas  was  an  independent  power,  owing  no  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and 
constituting  no  part  of  her  territory  or  rightful  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 
He  was  also  assured  that  it  was  the  sincere  desire  of  this  government  to 
maintain  wiih  that  of  Mexico  relations  of  peace  and  good  understanding. 
That  functionary,  however,  notwithstanding  these  representations  and 
assurances,  abruptly  terminated  his  mission,  and  shortly  afterward  left  the 
country.  Our  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mexico 
was  refused  all  otficial  intercourse  with  that  government,  and,  after  re- 
maining several  months,  by  the  permission  of  his  own  government  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Thus,  by  the  acts  of  Mexico,  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  suspended. 

Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occupied  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States — has  been  marshalling  and  organizing 
armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and  avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on 
the  United  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invading  Texas. 
Both  the  congress  and  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this  gov- 
ernment to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  protect  and  defend  them 
.against  the  menaced  attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation  offered 
by  ihe  United  States  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a 
part  of  our  own  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection 
and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
to  order  a  strong  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an 
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efficient  military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was 
ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del 
Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Texan  territory  which  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  gulf  was  ordered 
to  co-operate  with  the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they  were  ordered 
to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico,  unless  she  declared  war,  or 
was  herself  the  aggressor  by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  result  has  been, 
that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  movement,  and  our  military  and 
naval  commanders  have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discretion,  that 
the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

Texas  had  declared  her  independence  and  maintained  it  by  her  arms 
for  more  than  nine  years.  She  has  had  an  organized  government  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during  that  period.  Her  separate  existence,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  had  been  recognised  by  the  United  States  and  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe.  Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  con- 
cluded with  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  had  become  manifest  to  the 
whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  conquer 
her,  or  overthrow  her  government,  would  be  vain.  Even  Mexico  herself 
had  become  satisfied  of  this  fact ;  and  while  the  question  of  annexation 
was  pending  before  the  people  of  Texas,  during  the  past  summer,  the 
government  of  Mexico,  by  a  formal  act,  agreed  to  recognise  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  on  condition  that  she  would  not  aniiex  herself  to  any  other 
power.  The  agreement  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas, 
whether  with  or  without  this  condition,  is  conclusive  against  Mexico. 
The  independence  of  Texas  is  a  fact  conceded  by  Mexico  herself,  and 
she  had  no  right  or  authority  to  prescribe  restrictions  as  to  the  form  of 
government  which  Texas  might  afterward  choose  to  assume. 

But  though  Mexico  can  not  complain  of  the  United  States  on  account 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ii  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes  of  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  countries  continue  to  exist,  growing  out 
of  unredressed  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Mexican  authorities  and  people  on 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted  these  injuries,  but  has  neglected 
and  refused  to  repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  wrongs,  and 
such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered  to  American  citizens  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  by  Mexico,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  of  the  fifth  of  April,  1831,  that  they  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by  my  predecessors. 
As  early  as  the  eighth  of  February,  1837,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
declared,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  "  the  length  of  time  since  some 
of  the  injuries  have  been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing  applica- 
tions for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the 
j)ersons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  llag  of  the 
United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults  to  this  government  and  peo- 
ple by  the  late  extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  immediate  war."  He  did  not,  however,  recommend  an  im- 
mediate resort  to  this  extreme  measure,  which,  he  declared  "  should  not 
be  used  by  just  and  generous  nations,  confiding  in  their  strength  for  inju- 
ries committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided  ;"  but,  in  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, proposed  that  another  demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  witliheld.  In  these  views,  committees 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in  reports  made  to  their  respective  bodies, 
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concurred.  Since  these  proceedincvs  more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed, 
during:  which,  in  addition  to  the  wronafs  then  complained  of,  others  of  an 
ao;t;ravatpd  character  have  been  committed  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
our  citizens.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1838, 
with  full  authority  to  make  another  and  final  demand  for  redress.  The 
demand  was  made  ;  the  Mexican  government  promised  to  repair  the 
wrongs  of  which  we  complained  ;  and  after  much  delay,  a  treaty  of  indem- 
nity with  that  view  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers  on  the  elev- 
enth of  April,  1839,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  governments.  Bv  this 
treaty  a  joint  commission  was  created  to  adjudicate  and  decide  on  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  on  the  government  of  Mexico.  The  commis- 
sion was  organized  at  Washington  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  1840. 
Their  time  was  limited  to  eighteen  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
they  had  adjudicated  and  decided  claims  amounting  to  two  millions  twen- 
ty-six thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  against  the  Mexican  government, 
leaving  a  large  amount  of  claims  undecided.  Of  the  latter,  the  .American 
commissioners  had  decided  in  favor  of  our  citizens  claims  amounting  to 
nine  hundred  and  twenly-eiglit  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  which  were  left  unacted  on  by  the  umpire 
authorized  by  the  treaty.  Still  further  claims,  amounting  to  between  three 
and  four  millions  of  dollars,  were  submitted  to  the  board  too  late  to  he  con- 
sidered ;  and  were  left  undisposed  of.  The  sum  of  two  millions  twenty- 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents, 
decided  by  the  board,  was  a  liquidated  and  ascertained  debt  due  by  Mex- 
ico to  the  claimants,  and  there  was  no  justifiable  reason  for  delaying  its 
payment  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  not,  however,  paid. 
Mexico  applied  for  further  indulgence  ;  and,  in  that  spirit  of  liberality  and 
forbearance  which  has  ever  nxirked  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
that  republic,  the  request  was  granted  ;  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1813,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded.  By  this  treaty  it  was  provided,  that 
the  interest  due  on  the  awards  in  favor  of  claimants  under  the  con- 
vention of  the  eleventh  of  April,  1839,  should  be  paid  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1843  ;  and  that  "  the  principal  of  the  said  awards,  and  the  interest 
arising  thereon,  shall  be  paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instalments  every 
three  months  ;  the  said  term  of  five  years  to  commence  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  April,  1843,  as  aforesaid."  The  interest  due  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  April,  1843,  and  the  first  three  of  the  twenty  instalments,  have  been 
paid.  Seventeen  of  these  instalments  remain  unpaid,  seven  of  which  are 
now  due. 

The  claims  which  were  left  undecided  by  the  joint  commission,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  together  with  other  claims  for 
spoliations  on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  were  subsequently  presented 
to  the  Mexican  government  for  payment,  and  were  so  far  recognised  tha', 
a  treaty,  providing  for  their  examination  and  settlement  by  a  joint  com- 
mission, was  concluded  and  signed  at  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
November,  1843.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  with 
certain  amendments  to  which  no  just  exception  could  have  been  taken  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  received  the  ratification  of  the  Mexican  government.  In 
the  meantime,  our  citizens  who  sufTered  great  losses,  and  some  of  whom 
have  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are  without  remedy,  un- 
less their  rights  be  enforced  by  their  government.  Such  a  continued  and 
unprovoked    series   of   wrongs   could    never   have   been   tolerated  by  the 
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United  Slates,  had  they  been  committed  by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe.  Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister  republic,  which, 
following  our  example,  had  achieved  her  independence,  and  for  whose 
success  and  prosperity  all  our  sympathies  were  early  enlisted.  The  Uni- 
ted States  were  the  first  to  recognise  her  independence,  and  to  receive 
her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have  ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating 
with  her  a  good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne  the  repeated 
wrongs  she  has  committed,  with  great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  return- 
ing sense  of  justice  ^vould  ultimately  guide  her  coimcils,  and  that  we 
might,  if  possilile,  honorably  avoid  any  hostile  collision  with  her. 

Without  the  previous  authority  of  Congress,  the  executive  possessed 
no  power  to  adopt  or  enforce  adequate  remedies  for  the  injuries  we  had 
suffered,  or  to  do  more  than  to  be  prepared  to  repel  the  threatened  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Mexico.  After  our  army  and  navy  had  remained  on 
the  frontier  and  coasts  of  Mexico  for  many  weeks,  Avithout  any  hostile 
moveinetit  on  her  part,  though  her  menaces  were  continued,  I  deemed  it 
important  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  this  state  of  things.  With  this 
view,  I  caused  steps  to  be  taken,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  to  ascer- 
tain distinctly,  and  iti  an  authentic  form,  what  the  designs  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  ;  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  declare  war,  or 
invade  Texas,  or  whether  they  were  disposed  to  adjust  and  settle,  in  an 
amicable  mnnner,  the  pending  differences  between  the  two  countries.  On 
the  ninth  of  November  an  official  answer  was  received,  that  the  Mexican 
government  consented  to  renew  the  diplomatic  relations  which  had  been 
suspended  in  March  last  ;  and  for  that  purpose  were  willing  to  accredit  a 
minister  from  the  United  States.  With  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  and  restore  relations  of  good  understanding  between  the  two  re- 
publics, I  waived  all  ceremony  as  to  the  manner  of  renewing  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  them  ;  and,  assuming  the  initiative,  on  the  tenth  of 
November  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Louisiana  was  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,  clothed  with  full  pow- 
ers to  adjust,  and  dellnitively  settle,  all  pending  dill'erences  between  the 
two  countries,  including  those  of  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  state 
of  Texas.  The  minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his  mission,  and  is 
probably  by  this  time  near  the  Mexican  capital.  He  has  been  instructed 
to  bring  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is  charged  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  ;  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  tin'je  to  ena- 
ble me  to  communicate  the  result  to  Congress  during  the  present  session. 
Until  that  result  is  known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  ulte- 
rior measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long 
borne,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  negotiation  been 
instituted. 

Congress  appropriated,  at  the  last  session,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  the  April  and  July  in- 
stalments of  the  Mexican  indemnities  fur  the  year  1844:  *' Provided  it 
shall  be  ascertained,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American  government,  that 
said  instalments  have  been  paid  by  the  Mexican  government  to  the  agent 
appointed  by  the  United  States  to  receive  the  same,  in  such  manner  as  to 
discharge  all  claim  on  the  Mexican  government,  and  said  agent  to  be  de- 
linquent in  remitting  the  money  to  the  United  States." 

The  unsettled  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  has  involved  this  sub- 
ject in  much  mystery.  The  first  information,  in  an  authentic  form,  from 
the  agent  of  the  United  States,  appointed  under  the  administration  of  my 
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predecessor,  was  received  at  the  state  department  on  the  ninth  of  No- 
vember last.  This  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  the  seventeenth  of  Oc- 
tober, addressed  by  him  to  one  of  our  citizens  then  in  Mexico,  with  a 
view  of  having  it  communicated  to  that  department.  From  this  it  ap- 
/  pears  that  the  agent,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1844,  gave  a  receipt 
to  the  treasury  of  Mexico,  for  the  amount  of  the  April  and  July  instal- 
ments of  the  indemnity.  In  the  same  communication,  however,  he  as- 
serts that  he  had  not  received  a  single  dollar  in  cash  ;  but  that  he  holds 
such  securities  as  warranted  him  at  the  time  in  giving  the  receipt,  and 
entertains  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  eventually  obtain  the  money.  As 
these  instalments  appear  never  to  have  been  actually  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  the  agent,  and  as  that  government  has  not  therefore 
been  released  so  as  to  discharge  the  claim,  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted 
in  directing  payment  to  be  made  to  the  claimants,  out  of  the  treasury, 
without  further  legislation.  Their  case  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  much 
hardship  ;  and  it  remains  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  any,  and  what 
relief  ought  to  be  granted  to  them.  Our  minister  to  Mexico  has  been  in- 
structed to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  Mexican  government, 
in  an  authentic  and  official  form,  and  report  the  result  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

My  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  negotiation,  which,  on  the  fourth 
of  March  last  I  found  pending  at  Washington,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory.  Three  several 
attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  settle  the  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  negotiation,  upon  the  principle  of  compromise, 
but  each  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

These  negotiations  took  place  at  London,  in  the  years  1818,  1824,  and 
1826;  the  first  two  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  last 
under  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  negotiation  of  1818  having  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  object,  resulted  in  the  convention  of  the  twentieth  of  October 
of  that  year.  By  the  third  article  of  that  convention,  it  was  "  agreed, 
that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  mountains,  shall,  together  with 
its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  free  and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of 
the  two  powers  ;  it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be 
taken  to  afl'ect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country ;  the  only  objects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  that  re- 
spect, being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  among  themselves." 

The  negotiation  of  1824  was  productive  of  no  result,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  1818  was  left  unchanged. 

The  negotiation  of  1826,  having  also  failed  to  effect  an  adjustment  by 
compromise,  resulted  in  the  convention  of  August  the  sixth,  1827,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  coniirme  in  force,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1818  ;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that,  "  it  shall  be  competent,  however, 
to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  think  fit,  at  any 
time  after  the  twentieth  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve 
months  to  the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  conven- 
tion ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  ab- 
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rogated  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice."  In  these  at- 
tempts to  adjust  the  controversy,  the  parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude  had  been  oftered  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and 
in  those  of  1818  and  1826,  with  a  further  concession  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia  river,  south  of  that  latitude.  The  parallel  of  the 
forty-ninth  degree,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  its  intersection  with  the 
northeasternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  channel 
of  that  river  to  the  sea,  had  been  oflered  by  Great  Britain,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  a  small  detached  territory,  north  of  the  Columbia.  Each  of  these 
propositions  had  been  rejected  by  the  parties  respectively. 

In  October,  1843,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States,  in  London,  was  authorized  to  make  a  similar  offer 
to  those  made  in  1818  and  1826.  Thus  stood  the  question,  when  the 
negotiation  was  shortly  afterward  transferred  to  Washington  ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  August,  1844,  was  formally  opened,  under  the  direction  of 
my  immediate  predecessor.  Like  all  the  previous  negotiations,  it  was  based 
upon  principles  of  "  compromise  ;"  and  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  par- 
ties was,  "  to  treat  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  with  the  view  to  establish  a  permanent  boundary  be- 
tween them,  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacitic  ocean." 
Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1844,  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary oO'ered  to  divide  the  Oregon  territory  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  point  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  northeastermost  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence 
down  that  river  to  the  sea  ;  leaving  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  be 
enjoyed  in  common  by  both  parties — the  country  south  of  this  line  to  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  and  that  north  of  it  to  Great  Britain.  At  the 
same  time,  he  proposed,  in  addition,  to  yield  to  the  United  States  a  de- 
tached territory,  north  of  the  Columbia,  extending  along  the  Pacific  and 
the  straits  of  Fuca,  from  Bulfinch's  harbor  inclusive,  to  Hood's  canal, 
and  to  make  free  to  the  United  States  any  port  or  ports  south  of  latitude 
forty-nine  degrees,  which  they  might  desire,  either  on  the  main  land,  or 
on  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  island.  With  the  exception  of  the  free  ports, 
this  was  the  same  offer  which  had  been  made  by  the  British,  and  rejected 
by  the  American  government,  in  the  negoiialiori  of  1826.  This  proposi- 
tion was  properly  rejected  by  the  American  plenipotentiary  on  the  day  it 
was  siibmitted.  This  was  the  only  proposition  of  compromise  offered  by 
the  British  plenipotentiary.  The  proposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
having  been  rejected,  the  British  plenipotentiary  requested  that  a  proposal 
should  be  made  by  the  United  States  for  "  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
question." 

When  I  came  into  office,  I  found  this  to  be  the  state  of  the  negotiation. 
Though  entertaining  the  settled  conviction,  that  the  British  pretens'ons  of 
title  could  not  be  maintained  to  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  upon 
any  principle  of  public  law  recognised  by  nations,  yet,  in  deference  to 
what  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  especially  in  considera- 
tion that  propositions  of  compromise  had  been  thrice  made  by  two  prece- 
ding administrations,  to  adjust  the  question  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine 
degrees,  and  in  two  of  them  yielding  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia,  and  that  the  pending  negotiation  had  been  commenced 
on  the  basis  of  compromise,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  not  abruptly  to 
break  it  off.  In  consideration,  too,  that  under  the  conventions  of  1818 
and  1827,  the  citizens  and  subjects/ i/'i  the  two  powers  held  a  joint  occu- 
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paTicy  of  the  country,  I  was  induced  to  make  another  effort  to  settle  this 
long-pending  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  renewed  discussion.  A  proposition  was  accordingly  made, 
which  v/as  rejected  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  who,  without  submit- 
ting any  other  proposition,  suflered  the  negotiation  on  his  part  to  drop, 
expressing  his  trust  that  the  United  States  would  offer  what  he  saw  fit  to 
call  "  some  further  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question, 
more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  British  government."  The  proposition  thus  offered  and  re- 
jected, repeated  the  offer  of  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  degrees  of  north  lat- 
itude, which  had  been  made  by  two  preceding  administrations,  but  with- 
out proposing  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  as  they  had  done,  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  the 
free  navigation  of  any  of  our  rivers,  through  the  heart  of  our  country, 
was  one  which  I  was  unwilling  to  concede.  It  also  embraced  a  provision 
to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  the  cap  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver's  island,  south  of  this  parallel.  Had  this  been  a  new  ques- 
tion, coming  under  discussion  for  the  first  time,  this  proposition  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inadmissible  demands 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  in 
deference  alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  the  im- 
plied obligation  which  their  acts  seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  no  compromise  which  the  United  States  ought  to  accept,  can 
be  effected.  With  this  conviction,  the  proposition  of  compromise  which 
had  been  made  and  rejected,  was,  by  my  direction,  subsequently  with- 
drawn, and  our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory  asserted,  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments. 

The  civilized  world  will  see  in  these  proceedings  a  spirit  of  liberal  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  government  will  be 
relieved  from  all  responsibility  which  may  follow  the  failure  to  settle  the 
controversy. 

All  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  what  measures  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  our  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or  who  may  hereafter  in- 
habit Oregon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  just  title  to  that  territory. 
In  adopting  measures  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  that  nothing 
be  done  to  violate  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1827,  which  is 
still  in  force.  The  faith  of  treaties,  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  has  ever  been, 
and,  I  trust,  will  ever  be,  scrupulously  observed  by  the  United  States. 
Under  that  convention,  a  year's  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  either 
party  to  the  other,  before  the  joint  occupancy  shall  terminate,  and  before 
either  can  rightfully  assert  or  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any 
portion  of  the  territory.  This  notice  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  proper 
to  give  ;  and  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  giving  it 
accordingly,  and  terminating  in  this  manner  the  convention  of  the  sixth  of 
August,  1827. 

It  will  become  proper  for  Congress  to  determine  what  legislation  they 
can,  in  the  meantime,  adopt  without  violating  this  convention.  Beyond 
all  question,  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  our  jurisdiction,  civil  and 
criminal,  ought  to  be  immediately  extended  over  our  citizens  in  Oregon. 
They  have  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  our  long  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  have,  in  consequence,  been  compelled,  for  their  own  security 
and  protection,  to    establish   a   provisional   government    for  themselves 
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Strong  in  their  allegiance  and  ardent  in  their  attachment  to  the  United 
States,  they  have  been  thus  cast  upon  their  own  resources.  They  are 
anxious  that  our  laws  should  be  extended  over  them,  and  I  recommend 
that  this  be  done  by  Conirress  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  British  parliament  have  proceeded  in  regard  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  in  that  territory,  by  their  act  of  July  the  second,  1821,  "for 
resulating  the  fur-trade,  and  establishing  a  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
within  certain  parts  of  North  America."  By  this  act  Great  Britain  ex- 
tended her  laws  and  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  over  her  subjects 
engaored  in  the  fur-trade  in  that  territory.  By  it  the  courts  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada  were  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  causes  civil 
and  criminal.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  other  judicial  officers  were 
authorized  to  be  appointed  in  Oregon,  with  power  to  execute  all  process 
issuing  from  the  courts  of  that  province,  and  to  "  sit  and  hold  courts  of 
record  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences  and  misdemeanors,"  not  made  the 
subject  of  capital  punishment,  and  also  of  civil  cases,  where  the  cause  of 
action  shall  not  "  exceed  in  value  the  amount  or  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds." 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  act  of  parliament,  a  grant  was  made  from 
the  "  British  crown"  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  of  the  exclusive  trade 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Oregon  territory,  subject  to  a  reservation  that 
it  shall  not  operate  to  the  exclusion  '•  of  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  states 
who,  under  or  bv  force  of  any  convention  for  the  time  being,  between  us 
and  such  foreign  state  respectively,  may  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  the  said  trade." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  while  under  this  act  British  subjects 
have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  British  laws  and  British  judicial  tribunals 
throughout  the  whole  of  Oregon,  American  citizens  in  the  same  territory 
have  enjoyed  no  such  protection  from  their  government.  At  the  same 
time,  the  result  illustrates  the  character  of  our  people  and  their  institu- 
tions. In  spite  of  this  neglect,  they  have  multiplied,  and  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  that  territory.  They  have  made  no  appeal  to  arms, 
but  have  peacefully  fortified  themselves  in  their  new  homes,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  republican  institutions  for  themselves  ;  furnishing  another  example 
of  the  truth  that  self-government  is  inherent  in  the  American  breast,  and 
must  prevail.  It  is  due  to  them  that  they  should  be  embraced  and  pro- 
tected by  our  laws. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  our  laws  regulating  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  should  be  extended 
to  such  tribes  as  dwell  beyond  them. 

The  increasing  emigration  to  Oregon,  and  the  care  and  protection  which 
is  due  from  the  government  to  its  citizens  in  that  distant  region,  make  it 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  that  territory.  For  this  purpose,  I  recommend  that  provis- 
ion be  made  for  establishing  an  Indian  agency,  and  such  sub-agencies  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains. 

For  the  protection  of  emigrants,  while  on  their  way  to  Oregon,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Indian  tribes  occupyirig  the  country  through  which  they 
pass,  I  recommend  that  a  suitable  number  of  stockades  and  blockhouse 
ibrts  be  erected  along  the  usual  route  between  our  frontier  settlements  on 
the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  and  that  an  adequate  force  of 
mounted  riflemen  be  raised  to  guard  and  protect  them  on  their  journey. 
The  immediate  adoption  of  these  recommendations  by  Congress  will  not 
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v'lolate  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty.  It  will  be  doing  nothing 
more  for  American  citizens  than  British  laws  have  long  since  done  foi 
British  subjects  in  the  same  territory. 

It  requires  several  months  to  perform  the  voyage  by  sea  from  the  Atlan- 
tic states  to  Oregon  ;  and  although  we  have  a  large  number  of  whale-ships 
in  the  Pacific,  but  few  of  them  afford  an  opportunity  of  interchanging 
intelligence,  without  great  delay,  between  our  settlements  in  that  distant 
region  and  the  United  States.  An  overland  mail  is  believed  to  be 
entirely  practicable,  and  the  importance  of  establishing  such  a  mail,  at 
least  once  a  month,  is  submitted  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  determine  whether,  at  their 
present  session,  and  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  notice,  any 
other  measures  may  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the  convention  of  1827, 
for  the  security  of  our  rights,  and  the  government  and  protection  of  our 
citizens  in  Oregon.  That  it  will  ultimately  be  wise  and  proper  to  make 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  the  patriotic  pioneers,  who,  amid  privations  and 
dangers,  lead  the  way  through  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  wilder- 
ness intervening  between  our  frontier  settlements  and  Oregon,  and  who 
cultivate  and  are  ever  ready  to  defend  the  soil,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  To 
doubt  whether  they  will  obtain  such  grants  as  soon  as  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceased  to  exist, 
would  be  to  doubt  the  justice  of  Congress;  but  pending  the  year's  notice, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  may  be 
made,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  that  convention. 

The  recommendations  which  I  have  made,  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
securing  our  rights  in  Oregon,  are  submitted  to  Congress  with  great  def- 
erence. Should  they,  in  their  wisdom,  devise  any  other  mode  better 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  it  shall  meet  with  my  hearty 
concurrence. 

At  the  end  of  the  year's  notice,  should  Congress  think  it  proper  to  make 
provision  for  giving  that  notice,  we  shall  have  reached  a  period  when  the 
national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned  or  firmly  maintained. 
That  they  can  not  be  abandoned  without  a  sacrifice  of  both  national  honor 
and  interest,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt. 

Oregon  is  a  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  to  which,  it  is  confi- 
dently affirmed,  the  title  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  now  in  existence. 
For  the  grounds  on  which  that  title  rests,  I  refer  you  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  late  and  present  secretary  of  state  with  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary, during  the  negotiation.  The  British  proposition  of  compromise, 
which  would  make  the  Columbia  the  line,  south  of  forty-nine  degrees, 
with  a  trifling  addition  of  detached  territory  to  the  United  States,  north  of 
that  river,  and  would  leave  on  the  British  side  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
Oregon  territory,  including  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  and  all 
the  valuable  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  can  never,  for  a  moment,  be  enter- 
tained by  the  United  States,  without  an  abandonment  of  their  just  and 
clear  territorial  rights,  their  own  self-respect,  and  the  national  honor. 
For  the  information  of  Congress,  I  communicate  herewith  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  two  governments,  during  the  late 
negotiation. 

The  rapid  extension  of  our  settlements  over  our  territories  heretofore 
unoccupied — the  addition  of  new  states  to  our  confederacy — the  expan- 
sion of  free  principles,  and  our  rising  greatness  as  a  nation,  are  attracting 
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the  attention  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  lately  the  doctrine  has  been 
broached  in  some  of  them,  of  a  "  balance  of  power"  on  this  continent,  to 
check  our  advancement.  The  United  States,  sincerely  desirous  of  pre- 
serving relations  of  good  wnderstaiuling  with  all  nations,  can  not  in  si- 
lence permit  any  European  interference  on  the  North  American  continent; 
and  should  any  such  interference  be  attempted,  will  be  ready  to  resist  it  at 
any  and  all  hazards. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  American  people  and  to  all  nations,  that  this 
government  has  never  interfered  with  the  relations  subsisting  between 
other  governments.  We  have  never  made  ourselves  parties  to  their  wars 
or  their  alliances  ;  we  have  not  souuht  their  territories  by  conquest ;  we 
have  not  mingled  with  parties  in  their  domestic  struggles  ;  and  believing 
our  own  form  of  government  to  be  the  best,  we  have  never  attempted  to 
propagate  it  by  intrigues,  by  diplomacy,  or  by  force.  We  may  claim  on 
this  continent  a  like  exemption  from  European  interference.  The  nations 
of  America  are  equally  sovereign  and  independent  with  those  of  Europe. 
They  possess  the  same  rights,  independent  of  all  foreign  interposition,  to 
make  war,  to  conclude  peace,  and  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can  not,  therefore,  view  with  indilFerence  at- 
tempts of  European  powers  to  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of 
the  nations  on  this  continent.  The  American  system  of  government  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Europe.  Jealousy  among  the  different  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  lest  any  one  of  them  might  become  too  powerful  for 
the  rest,  has  caused  them  anxiously  to  desire  the  establishment  of  what 
they  term  the  "  balance  of  power."  It  can  not  be  permitted  to  have  any 
application  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States.  We  must  ever  maintain  the  principle,  that  the  people  of  this  con- 
tinent alone  have  the  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny.  Should  any  por- 
tion of  thetn,  constituting  an  independent  state,  propose  to  unite  them- 
selves with  our  confederacy,  this  will  be  a  question  for  them  and  us  to 
determine,  without  anj'-  foreign  interposition.  We  can  never  consent  that 
European  powers  shall  interfere  to  prevent  such  a  union,  because  it 
might  disturb  the  "  balance  of  power"  which  they  may  desire  to  main- 
tain upon  this  continent.  Near  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  principle 
was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world,  in  the  annual  message  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  that  "  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power."  This  principle  will  apply  with  greatly-increased  force, 
should  any  European  power  attempt  to  establish  any  new  colony  in  North 
America.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  present  is 
deemed  a  proper  occasion  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and 
sound  policy.  The  reasserlion  of  this  principle,  especially  in  reference 
to  North  America,  is,  at  this  day,  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which 
no  European  power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist.  Existing 
rights  of  every  European  nation  should  be  respected  ;  but  it  is  due  alike 
to  our  safety  and  our  interests,  that  the  efficient  protection  of  our  laws 
should  be  extended  over  our  whole  territorial  limits,  and  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future 
European  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  estab- 
lished on  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent. 

A  question  has  recently  arisen  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  subsisting 
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treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  By  this  article,  the  con- 
suls of  the  two  countries  have  the  right  to  sit  as  judfijes  and  arbitrators 
"  in  such  differences  as  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their 
charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,  unless  the  con- 
duct of  the  crews  or  of  the  captain  should  disturb  the  order  or  tranquillity 
of  the  country  ;  or  the  said  consuls  should  require  their  assistance  to 
cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  supported." 

The  Prussian  consul  at  New  Bedford,  in  June,  1844,  applied  to  Mr. 
Justice  Story  to  carry  into  effect  a  decision  made  by  him  between  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  of  the  Prussian  ship  Borussia ;  but  the  request  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that,  without  previous  legislation  by  Congress,  the  judiciary 
did  not  possess  the  power  to  give  effect  to  this  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
Prussian  government,  through  their  minister  here,  have  complained  of  this 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  have  asked  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  similar  violations  hereafter 
Good  faith  to  Prussia,  as  well  as  to  other  nations  with  whom  we  have 
similar  treaty  stipulations,  requires  that  these  should  be  faithfully  observed. 
I  have  deemed  it  proper,  therefore,  to  lay  the  subject  before  Congress,  and 
to  recommend  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these 
treaty  obligations. 

By  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  between  the  Spanish  government 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  in  December,  1831,  American  vessels,  since 
the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1832,  have  been  admitted  to  entry  in  the  ports 
of  Spain,  including  those  of  the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands,  on  payment 
of  the  same  tonnage  duty  of  five  cents  per  ton,  as  though  they  had  been 
Spanish  vessels  ;  and  this,  whether  our  vessels  arrive  in  Spain  directly 
from  the  United  States,  or  indirectly  from  an}^  other  country.  When  Con- 
gress, by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1833,  gave  efl^ect  to  this  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  governments,  they  confined  the  reduction  of  ton- 
nage duty  merely  to  Spanish  vessels  "  coming  from  a  port  in  Spain," 
leaving  the  former  discriminating  duty  to  remain  against  such  vessels 
coming  from  a  port  in  any  other  country.  It,  is  manifestly  unjust  that, 
while  American  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Spain  from  other  coun- 
tries pay  no  more  duty  than  Spanish  vessels,  Spanish  vessels  arriving  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  other  countries  should  be  subjected  to 
heavy  discriminating  tonnage  duties.  This  is  neither  equality  nor  reci- 
procity, and  is  in  violation  of  the  arrangement  concluded  in  December, 
1831,betwen  the  two  countries.  The  Spanish  government  have  made 
repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances  against  this  inequality,  and  the  favor- 
able attention  of  Congress  has  been  several  times  invoked  to  the  subject 
by  my  predecessors.  1  recommend,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Spain,  that  this 
inequality  be  removed  by  Congress,  and  that  the  discriminating  duties 
which  have  been  levied  under  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1832,  on 
Spanish  vessels  coming  to  the  United  States  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try, be  refunded.  This  recommendation  does  not  embrace  Spanish  ves- 
sels arriving  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  will 
still  remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  thirtieth,  1831, 
concerning  tonnage-duty  on  such  vessels. 

By  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1832,  coffee  was  exempted  from 
duly  altogether.  This  exemption  was  universal,  without  reference  to  the 
country  where  it  was  j)roduced,  or  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  imported.     By  the  iahff  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1842 
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this  exemption  from  duty  was  restricted  to  coffee  imported  in  Americnr. 
vessels  from  the  place  of  its  production  ;  while  coffee  imported  under  all 
other  circumstances  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. Under  this  act,  and  our  existing  treaty  with  the  kin^  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Java  coffee  imported  from  the  European  ports  of  that  kingdom 
into  the  United  States,  whether  in  Dutch  or  American  vessels,  now  pnys 
this  rate  of  duty.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  complains  that 
such  a  discriminating  duty  should  have  been  imposed  on  coffee,  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  its  colonies,  and  which  is  chiefly  brought  from  Java  to 
the  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  exported  thence  to  foreign  countries.  Our 
trade  with  the  Netherlands  is  highly  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and 
our  relations  with  them  have  ever  been  of  the  most  friendly  character. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  recommend  that  this  discrimi- 
nation should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  coffee  of  Java,  imported  from  the 
Netherlands,  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  imported  direcllv 
from  Brazil  and  other  countries  where  it  is  produced. 

Under  the  eighth  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
1842,  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  port  wine  in 
casks  ;  while,  on  the  red  wities  of  several  other  countries,  when  imported 
in  casks,  a  duty  of  only  six  cents  per  gallon  was  imposed.  This  dis- 
crimination, so  far  as  regarded  the  port  wine  of  Portugal,  was  deemed  a 
violation  of  our  treaty  with  that  power,  which  provides,  that  "  no  higher 
or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  America  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom  and  possessions  of  Portugal,  than  such  as  are  or  shall  be  paya- 
ble on  the  like  article,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  foreign  country."  Accordingly,  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty,  as  well 
as  to  the  intention  of  Congress,  expressed  in  a  proviso  to  the  tariff"  act 
itself,  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be  so  construed  as  to  inter- 
fere with  subsisting  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  a  treasury  circular  was 
issued  on  the  sixteeiith  of  July,  18  tt,  which,  among  other  things,  de- 
clared the  duty  on  the  port  wine  of  Portugal,  in  casks,  under  the  existing 
laws  and  treaty,  to  be  si.x  cents  per  gallon,  and  directed  that  the  excess 
of  duties  which  had  been  collected  on  such  wine  should  be  refunded. 
By  virtue  of  another  clause  in  the  same  section  of  the  act,  it  is  provided 
that  all  imitations  of  port,  or  any  other  wines,  '■  shall  be  subject  to  the 
duty  provided  for  the  genuine  article."  Imitations  of  port  wine,  the  pro- 
duction of  France,  are  imported  to  some  extent  into  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  government  of  that  country  now  claims  that,  under  a  correct  con- 
struction of  the  act,  these  imitations  ought  not  to  pay  a  higher  duty  than 
that  imposed  upon  the  original  port  wine  of  Portugal.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  that  French  imitations  of  port  wine  should  be 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  fifteen  cents,  while  the  more' valuable  article  from 
Portugal  should  pay  a  duly  of  six  cents  only  per  gallon.  I  therefore 
recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct 
the  inequality. 

The  late  president,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  last,  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Texan  government 
against  the  United  States,  which  had  been  previously  adjusted,  so  far  as 
the  powers  of  the  executive  extend.  These  claims  arose  out  of  the  act 
of  disarming  a  body  of  Texan  troops  under  the  command  of  xMajor 
Snively,  by  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  our  government;  and  the  forcible  entry  into  the  custom- 
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house  at  Bryarly's  landing,  on  Rod  river,  by  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  taking  away  therefrom  the  goods  seized  by  the  collector  of 
the  customs  as  forfeited  under  the  laws  of  Texas.  This  was  a  liqiiidnted 
debt,  ascertained  to  be  due  to  Texas  when  an  independent  state.  Her 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  annexation  proposed  by  the  United  States  does 
not  discharge  or  invalidate  the  claim.  I  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  its  payment. 

The  commissioner  appointed  to  China  during  the  special  session  of  the 
seriate  in  March  last,  shortly  afterward  set  out  on  his  mission  in  the 
United  States  ship  Columbus.  On  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  his 
passage,  the  state  of  his  health  had  become  so  critical,  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  medical  attendants,  he  returned  to  the  United  Slates  early  in 
the  month  of  October  last.  Commodore  Biddle,  commanding  the  East 
India  squadron,  proceeded  on  his  vovage  in  the  Columbus,  and  was 
charged  by  the  commissioner  with  the  duty  of  exchanging  with  the  proper 
authorities  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  latel^y  concluded  with  the  emperor 
of  China.  Since  the  return  of  the  commissioner  to  the  United  States,  his 
health  has  been  much  improved,  and  he  entertains  the  confident  belief 
that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  proceed  on  his  mission. 

Unfortunately,  differences  continue  to  exist  among  some  of  the  nations 
of  South  America,  which,  loliov.-ing  our  example,  have  established  their 
independence  ;  while  in  others,  ititernal  dissensions  prevail.  It  is  natural 
that  our  sympathies  should  be  warmly  enlisted  for  their  welfare  ;  that  we 
should  desire  that  all  controversies  between  them  should  be  amicably  ad- 
justed, and  their  governments  administered  in  a  manner  to  protect  the 
rights,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  people.  It  is  contrary,  how- 
ever, to  our  settled  policy,  to  interfere  in  their  controversies,  whether 
external  or  internal. 

I  have  thus  adverted  to  all  the  subjects  connected  with  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  which  1  deem  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention.  Our  policy 
is  not  only  peace  with  all,  but  good-will  toward  all  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  While  we  are  just  to  all,  we  require  that  all  shall  be  just  to  us. 
Excepting  the  differences  with  Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  our  relations 
with  all  civilized  nations  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  It  is 
hoped  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  these  differences  may  be  amicably 
adjusted. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  will 
communicate  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  finances.  The 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  were  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars,  of  which  the  amount 
exported  was  fifiecn  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars — leaving  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  one 
millions,  nine  hundred  and  seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars,  for  domestic  consumption.  The  exports  fur  the  same  year  were 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  six  dolhirs  ;  of  which  the  amount  of  domes- 
tic articles  was  ninety-nine  millions,  two  hundred  and  ninetj-nine  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  during  the  same  year  were  twenty-nine  millions,  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  and 
fifty-six  cents  ;  of  which  there  were  derived  from  customs  twenty-seven 
millions,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
99 
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dollars,  and  seventy  cents;  from  sales  of  public  lands,  two  millions,  sev- 
enty-seven thousand,  and  twenty-two  dollars,  and  thirty  cents  ;  and  from 
incidental  and  miscellaneous  sources,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars,  and  fifty-six  cents.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  twenty-nine  millions,  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  six  dollars,  and  ninety- 
eight  cents  ;  of  which  eight  millions,  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars,  and  sixty-two  cents,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  the  first  of  July  last,  was  seven  millions,  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  six  dollars,  and  twenty-two  cents. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining  unpaid  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober last,  was  seventeen  millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars,  and  fifty-two  cents.  Further  payments  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  would  have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of  its  re- 
imbursement under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  the  acts  of  July  21,  1841,  and  of  April  15,  1812,  and  March  3, 
1843,  had  not  the  unsettled  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  menaced 
hostile  collision  with  that  power.  In  view  of  such  a  contingency,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  retain  in  the  treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  whole  national  debt  growing  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  was  extinguished,  and  we 
presented  to  the  world  the  rare  and  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  and  growing 
people  who  had  fully  discharged  every  obligation.  Since  that  time,  the 
existing  debt  has  been  contracted  ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  similar  burdens,  of  most  other  nations,  it  should  be  extinguished 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  Should  the  state  of  the  country  per- 
mit, and,  especially,  if  our  foreign  relations  interpose  no  obstacle,  it  is 
contemplated  to  apply  all  the  moneys  in  the  treasury,  as  they  accrue 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  appropriations  by  Congress,  to  its  liqui- 
dation. I  cherish  the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  coun- 
try on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position  which  it  so  recently 
occupied.  Our  country,  which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self- 
government,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of  national  prosperity,  owes  to 
mankind  the  permanent  example  of  a  nation  free  from  the  blighting  in- 
fluence of  a  public  debt. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  importance  of  making  suit- 
able modifications  and  reductions  of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our 
present  tarilf  laws.  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be 
to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  government.  Congress 
may,  undoubtedly,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  discriminate  in 
arranging  the  rates  of  duty  on  difli'erent  articles  ;  but  the  discriminations 
should  be  within  the  revenue  standard,  and  be  made  with  the  view  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  government. 

It  becomes  important  to  understand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  a  rev- 
enue standard,  the  maximum  of  which  should  not  be  exceeded  in  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed.  It  is  conceded,  and  experience  proves,  that  duties 
may  be  laid  so  high  as  to  diminish  or  prohibit  altogether  the  importation 
of  any  given  article,  and  thereby  lessen  or  destroy  the  revenue  which,  at 
lower  rates,  would  be  derived  from  its  importation.  Such  duties  exceed 
the  revenue  rat(;s,  and  are  not  imposed  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
government.     If  Congress  levy  a  duty  for  revenue  of  one  per  cent,  on  a 
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given  article,  it  will  produce  a  given  amount  of  money  to  the  treasury, 
and  will  incidentally  and  necessarily  afford  protection  or  advantage  to  the 
amount  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  home  manufacturer  of  a  similar  or  like 
article,  over  the  importer.  If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent.,  it  will 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  money,  and  afford  greater  protection.  If  it 
be  still  raised  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  if,  as  it  is 
raised,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protection 
or  advantage  will  also  be  increased  ;  but  if  it  be  raised  to  thirty-one  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  found  that  the  revenue  produced  at  that  rate  is  less  than  at 
thirty  per  cent.,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revenue  duty.  The  precise  point  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  duties  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from  experience,  that 
the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  can  be  laid  for 
the  bona-fide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  support  of  government. 
To  raise  the  duties  higher  than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminish  the 
amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  reve- 
nue. As  long,  then,  as  Congress  may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duty 
on  a  given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  increased  by  such  increase  of  duty, 
they  are  within  the  revenue  standard.  When  they  go  beyond  that  point, 
and  as  they  increase  the  duties,  the  revenue  is  diminished  or  destroyed; 
the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of  money  to  support  gov- 
ernment, but  is  for  protection  merely. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Congress  should  levy  the  highest  duty  on  all 
articles  of  import,  which  they  will  bear,  within  the  revenue  standard  ;  for 
such  rates  would  probably  produce  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government  would  require.  Nor  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  duties  on  all  articles  should  be  at  the  same,  or  a  horizontal 
rate.  Some  articles  will  bear  a  much  higher  revenue  duty  than  others. 
Below  the  maximum  of  the  revenue  standard,  Congress  may  and  ought 
to  discriminate  in  the  rates  imposed,  taking  care  so  to  adjust  them  on  dif- 
ferent articles,  as  to  produce  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  may  be  needed  to  pay 
the  economical  expenses  of  the  government. 

In  levying  a  tariff  of  duties.  Congress  exercises  the  taxing  power,  and 
for  purposes  of  revenue  may  select  the  objects  of  taxation.  They  may 
exempt  certain  articles  altogether,  and  permit  their  importation  free  of  duty. 
On  others  they  may  impose  low  duties.  In  these  classes  should  be  em- 
braced such  articles  of  necessity  as  are  in  general  use,  and  especially 
such  as  are  consumed  by  the  laborer  and  poor,  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy 
citizen.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
including  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  derive  equal  advantages 
from  the  incidental  protection  which  a  just  system  of  revenue  duties  nray 
afford.  Taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  is  a  burden,  and  it  should  be  so  im- 
posed as  to  operate  as  equally  as  may  be  on  all  classes,  in  the  proportion 
of  their  ability  to  bear  it.  To  make  the  taxing  power  an  actual  benefit  to 
one  class,  necessarily  increases  the  burden  of  the  others  beyond  their 
proportion,  and  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  The  terms  "  protection  to 
domestic  industry,"  are  of  popular  import :  but  they  should  apply  under  a 
just  system  to  all  the  various  branches  of  industry  in  our  country.  The 
farmer  or  planter  who  toils  yearly  in  his  fields,  is  engaged  in  '•  domestic 
industry,"  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  his  labor  "  protected"  as  the 
manufacturer,  the  man  of  commerce,  the  navigator,  or  the  mechanic,  who 
are  engaged  also  in  "  domestic  industry"  in  their  different  pursuits.     The 
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joint  labors  of  all  these  classes  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the  "  domestic 
industry"  of  the  nation,  and  they  are  equally  entitled  to  the  nation's  "  pro- 
tection'" No  one  of  them  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  recipients 
of  "protection,"  which  can  only  be  afforded  by  increasing  burdens  on  the 
"  domestic  industry"  of  the  others. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  the  tariff  act  of 
1842  is  consistent  with  them.  That  many  of  the  provisions  of  that  act 
are  in  violation  of  the  cardinal  principles  here  laid  down,  all  must  con- 
cede. The  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  it  on  some  articles  are  prohibitory, 
and  on  others  so  high  as  greatly  to  diminish  importations,  and  to  produce 
a  less  amount  of  revenue  than  would  be  derived  from  lower  rates.  They 
operate  as  "  protection  merely,"  to  one  branch  of  "  domestic  industry,"  by 
taxing  other  branches. 

By  the  introduction  of  minimums,  or  assumed  and  false  values,  and  by 
the  imposition  of  specific  duties,  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  act  of 
1842,  in  its  practical  operations  on  different  classes  and  pursuits,  are  seen 
and  felt.  Many  of  the  oppressive  duties  imposed  by  it  under  the  opera- 
tion of  these  principles,  range  from  one  per  cent,  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  They  are  prohibitory  on  some  articles,  and  partially  so  on 
others,  and  bear  most  heavily  on  articles  of  common  necessity,  and  but 
litrhtlv  on  articles  of  luxury.  It  is  so  framed  that  much  the  greatest  bur- 
den which  it  imposes  is  thrown  on  labor  and  the  poorer  classes,  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  it,  while  it  protects  capital  and  exempts  the  rich  froin 
paying  their  just  proportion  of  the  taxation  required  for  the  support  of 
government.  While  it  protects  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer, 
and  increases  his  profits,  it  does  not  benefit  the  operatives  or  laborers  in 
his  employment,  whose  wages  have  not  been  increased  by  it.  Articles 
of  prime  necessity,  or  of  coarse  quality  and  low  price,  used  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  are,  in  many  instances,  subjected  by  it  to  heavy  taxes, 
while  articles  of  finer  quality  and  higher  price,  or  of  luxury,  which  can 
be  used  only  by  the  opulent,  are  lightly  taxed.  It  imposes  heavy  and  un- 
just burdens  on  the  farmer,  the  planter,the  coinmercial  man,  and  those  of 
all  other  pursuits  except  the  capitalist  who  has  made  his  investments  in 
manufactures.  All  the  great  interests  of  the  cowUry  are  not,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable,  equally  protected  by  it. 

The  government  in  theory  knows  no  distinction  of  persons  or  classes, 
and  should  not  bestow  upon  some  favors  and  privileges  which  all  others 
may  not  enjoy.  It  was  the  purpose  of  its  illustrious  founders  to  base  the 
institutions  which  they  reared  upon  the  great  and  unchanging  principles 
of  justice  and  equity,  conscious  that  if  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  conceived,  they  would  be  felt  only  by  the  benefits  which  they 
difl'used,  and  would  secure  for  themselves  a  defence  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  more  powerful  than  standing  armies,  and  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances invented  to  sustain  governments  founded  in  injustice  and  oppression. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  tariff  act  of  184<2  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  in  the  senate,  and  two  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  that  some  of  those  who  felt  themselves  constrained,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  existing  at  the  time,  to  vote  in  its  favor,  proclaimed  its 
defects,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  aid  in  its  modification  on 
the  first  opportunity,  affords  strong  and  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  of  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  its 
thorough  revision. 

In  recommending  to  Congress  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty, 
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and  a  revision  and  modification  of  the  act  of  1842,  I  am  far  from  enter- 
taining opinions  imfriendly  to  the  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  I  de- 
sire to  see  thorn  prosperous,  as  far  as  they  can  be  so,  without  imposinof 
unequal  burdens  on  other  interests.  The  advantajre  under  any  system 
of  indirect  taxation,  even  within  the  revenue  standard,  must  be  in  favor 
of  the  manufacturing  interest;  and  of  this,  no  other  interest  will  complain. 

I  recommend  to  Congress  the  abolition  of  the  minimum  principle,  or 
assumed,  arbitrary,  and  false  values,  and  of  specific  duties,  and  the  sub- 
stitution in  their  place  of  ad-valorem  duties,  as  the  fairest  and  most  equi- 
table indirect  tax  which  can  be  imposed.  By  the  ad-valorem  principle 
all  articles  are  taxed  according  to  their  cost  or  value,  and  those  which  are 
of  inferior  quality,  or  of  small  cost,  bear  only  the  just  proportion  of  the 
tax  with  those  Vv'hich  are  of  superior  quality  or  greater  cost.  The  articles 
consumed  by  all  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  A  system  of  ad-valorem 
revenue  duties,  with  proper  discriminations  and  proper  guards  against 
frauds  in  collecting  them,  it  is  not  doubted,  v.'ill  afford  ample  incidental 
advantages  to  the  manufacturers,  and  enable  them  to  derive  as  great  prof- 
its  as  can  be  derived  from  any  other  regular  business.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  system,  strictly  within  the  revenue  standard,  will  place  the  manu- 
facturing interests  on  a  stable  footing,  and  inure  to  their  permanent  ad- 
V'antage  ;  while  it  will,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  extend  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  the  incidental  protection  which  can  be 
afforded  by  our  revenue  laws.  Such  a  system,  when  once  firmly  estab- 
lished, would  be  permanent,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  constant  com- 
plaints, agitations,  and  changes  which  must  ever  occur  when  duties  are 
not  laid  for  revenue,  but  for  the  "  protection  merely"  of  a  favored  interest. 

In  the  deliberations  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  a  spirit 
of  mutual  concession  and  compromise  between  conflicting  interests  may 
prevail,  and  that  the  result  of  their  labors  may  be  crowned  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  provided,  that  "  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law."  A  public  treasury  was  undoubtedly  contemplated  and 
intended  to  be  created,  in  which  the  public  money  should  be  kept  from 
the  period  of  collection  until  needed  for  public  uses.  In  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  money,  no  agencies  have  ever  been  employed 
by  law  except  such  as  were  appointed  by  the  government,  directly  respon- 
sible to  it,  and  under  its  control.  The  safekeeping  of  the  public  money 
should  be  confided  to  a  public  treasury  created  by  law,  and  under  like  re- 
sponsibility and  control.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  could  have  intended  that  a  treasury  should  be  created  as  a 
place  of  deposite  and  safekeeping  of  the  public  money  which  v/as  irre- 
sponsible to  the  government.  The  first  Congress  under  the  constitution, 
by  the  act  of  the  second  of  September,  1789,  "  to  establish  the  treasury 
department,"  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer,  and  made  it  his 
duly  "  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,"  and  "  at  all 
times  to  submit  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  comptroller,  or 
either  of  them,  the  inspection  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands." 

That  banks,  national  or  state,  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  treasury  spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  as  keepers  of 
the  public  money,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  tliat  at  that  time  there  was  no 
national  bank,  and  but  three  or  four  state  banks  of  limited  capital  existed 
in  the  country.     Their  employment  as  depositories  was  at  iirst  resorted 
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to,  to  a  limited  extent,  but  with  no  avowed  intention  of  continuing  them 
permanently,  in  place  of  the  treasury  of  the  constitution.  When  they 
were  afterward  from  time  to  time  employed,  it  was  from  motives  of  sup- 
posed convenience. 

Our  experience  has  shown,  that  when  banking  corporations  have  been 
the  keepers  of  the  public  money,  and  been  thereby  made  in  effect  the 
treasury,  the  government  can  have  no  guarantee  that  it  can  command  the 
use  of  its  own  money  for  public  purposes.  The  late  bank  of  the  United 
States  proved  to  be  faithless.  The  state  banks  which  were  afterward 
employed  were  faithless.  But  a  few  years  ago,  with  millions  of  public 
money  in  their  keeping,  the  government  was  brought  almost  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  public  credit  seriou.sly  impaired,  because  of  their  inability 
or  indisposition  to  pay,  on  demand,  to  the  public  creditors,  in  the  only 
currency  recognised  by  the  constitution.  Their  failure  occurred  in  a 
period  of  peace,  and  great  inconvenience  and  loss  were  suffered  by  the 
public  from  it.  Had  the  country  been  involved  in  a  foreign  war,  that  in- 
convenience and  loss  would  have  been  much  greater,  and  might  have  re- 
sulted in  extreine  public  calamity.  The  public  money  should  not  be  min- 
gled with  the  private  funds  of  banks  or  individuals,  or  be  used  for  private 
purposes.  When  it  is  placed  in  banks  for  safekeeping,  it  is  in  effect 
loaned  to  them  without  interest,  and  is  loaned  by  them  upon  interest  to 
the  borrowers  from  them.  The  public  money  is  converted  into  banking 
capital,  and  is  used  and  loaned  out  for  the  private  profit  of  bank  stock- 
holders, and  when  called  for  (as  was  the  case  in  1837),  it  may  be  in  the 
pockets  of  the  borrowers  from  the  banks,  instead  of  being  in  the  public 
treasury  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  never  have  intended  that  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
should  be  thus  converted  to  private  use,  and  placed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  government. 

Banks  which  hold  the  pul)lic  money  are  often  tempted,  by  a  desire  of 
gain,  to  extend  their  loans,  increase  their  circulation,  and  thus  stimulate, 
if  not  produce,  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  extravagance,  which  sooner  or 
later  must  result  in  ruin  to  thousands.  If  the  public  money  be  not  per- 
mitted to  be  thus  used,  but  be  kept  in  the  treasury  and  paid  out  to  the 
public  creditors  in  gold  and  silver,  the  temptation  atTorded  by  its  deposite 
with  banks  to  an  undue  expansion  of  their  business  would  be  checked, 
while  the  amount  of  the  constitutional  currency  left  in  circulation  would 
be  eidarged  by  its  emitloymenl  in  the  public  collections  and  disbursements, 
and  the  banks  themselves  would  in  consequence  be  found  in  a  safer  and 
soimder  condition. 

At  present,  state  banks  are  employed  as  depositories,  but  without  ade- 
quate regulation  of  law,  whereby  the  public  money  can  be  secured  against 
the  casualties  and  excesses,  revulsions,  suspensions,  and  defalcations,  to 
which,  from  overissues,  overtrading,  an  inordinate  desire  for  gain,  or  other 
causes,  they  are  constantly  exposed.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has, 
in  all  cases  when  it  was  practicable,  taken  collateral  security  for  the 
amount  which  they  hold,  by  the  pledge  of  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
or  such  of  the  states  as  were  in  good  credit.  Some  of  the  deposite 
banks  have  given  this  description  of  security,  and  others  have  declined 
to  do  so. 

Entertaining  the  opinion  that  "  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the 
government  from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  funds  of  the  government  and  the  rights  of  ihe  people,"  1  recommend 
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to  Congress  that  provision  by  made  bylaw  for  such  separation,  and  that  a 
constitutional  treasury  be  created  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  mon- 
ey. The  constitutional  treasury  recommended  is  designed  as  a  secure 
depository  for  the  public  money,  without  any  power  to  make  loans  or 
discounts,  or  to  issue  any  paper  whatever  as  a  currency  or  circulation. 
I  can  not  doubt  that  such  a  treasury  as  was  contemplated  by  the  consti- 
tution, should  be  independent  of  all  banking  corporations.  The  money  of 
the  people  should  be  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  people  created  by  law, 
and  be  in  the  custody  of  agents  of  the  people  chosen  by  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  constitution  ;  agents  who  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  government,  who  are  under  adequate  bonds  and  oaths,  and  who 
are  subject  to  severe  punishments  for  any  embezzlement,  private  use,  or 
misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  and  for  any  failure  in  other  respects 
to  perform  their  duties.  To  say  that  the  people  or  their  government  are 
incompetent,  or  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  their  own  money, 
in  their  own  treasury,  provided  by  themselves,  but  must  rely  on  the  pres- 
idents, cashiers,  and  stockholders  of  banking  corporations,  not  appointed 
by  them,  nor  responsible  to  them,  would  be  to  concede  that  they  are  in- 
competent for  self-government. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  treasury,  in 
which  the  public  money  shall  be  kept,  I  desire  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  its  safety,  and  that  all  executive  discretion  or  control  over 
it  shall  be  removed,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  in  directing  its  dis- 
bursement, in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 

Under  our  present  land  system,  limiting  the  minimum  price  at  which 
the  public  lands  can  be  entered,  to  one  dollar  and  tweniv-five  cents  per 
acre,  large  quantities  of  lands  of  inferior  quality  remain  unsold,  because 
they  will  not  command  that  price.  From  the  records  of  the  general  land- 
office,  it  appears,  that  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  in  the  several 
states  and  territories  in  which  they  are  situated,  thirty-nine  millions,  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  have 
been  in  the  market,  subject  to  entry  more  than  twenty  years  ;  forty-nine 
millions,  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
acres  for  more  than  fifteen  years  ;  seventy-three  millions,  seventy-fom 
thousand  and  six  hundred  acres  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  six  millions,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  acres  for  more  than  five  years.  Much  the  largest 
portion  of  these  lands  will  continue  to  be  unsaleable  at  the  minimum 
price  at  which  they  are  permitted  to  be  sold,  so  long  as  large  territories  of 
lands  from  which  the  more  valuable  portions  have  not  been  selected,  are 
annually  brought  into  market  by  the  government.  With  the  view  to  the 
sale  and  settlement  of  these  inferior  lands,  I  recommend  that  the  price  be 
graduated  and  reduced  below  the  present  minimum  rate,  confining  the 
sales  at  the  reduced  prices  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  in  limited  quaniuies. 
If  graduated  and  reduced  in  price  for  a  limited  term,  to  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  for  a  second  and  third  term, 
to  lower  rates,  a  large  portion  of  these  lands  would  be  purchased,  and 
many  worthy  citizens,  who  are  unable  to  j)ay  higher  rates,  ct)uld  purchase 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  families.  By  adopting  the  policy  of  grad- 
uation and  reduction  of  price,  these  inferior  lands  will  be  sold  for  their 
real  value,  while  the  states  in  which  they  lie  will  be  freed  from  the  in- 
convenience, if  not  injustice,  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  consequence 
of  the  United  States  cuniinuing  to  own  large  quantities  of  the  public  lands 
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within  their  borders,  not  liable  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  their  local 
governments. 

I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  granting  pre-emptions, 
in  its  most  liberal  extent,  to  all  those  who  have  settled,  or  may  hereafter 
setlle  on  the  public  lands,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  may  have  been  extinguished  at  the  time  of  settlement.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  in  consequence  of  combinations  of  pur- 
chasers, and  other  causes,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  public  lands,  when 
sold  at  public  auction,  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  minimum  rate 
established  bv  law.  The  settlers  on  the  public  lands  are.  however,  but 
rarely  able  to  secure  their  homes  and  improvements  at  the  public  sales,  at 
that  rate  ;  because  these  combinations,  by  means  of  the  capital  they  com- 
mand, and  their  superior  ability  to  purchase,  render  it  impossible  for  the 
settler  to  compete  with  them  in  the  market.  By  putting  down  all  compe- 
tition, these  combinations  of  capitalists  and  speculators  are  usually  enabled 
to  purchase  the  lands,  including  the  improvements  of  the  settlers,  at  the 
minimum  price  of  the  government,  and  either  turn  them  out  of  their 
homes,  or  extort  from  them,  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  double  or 
quadruple  the  amount  paid  for  them  to  the  government.  It  is  to  the  enter- 
prise and  perseverance  of  the  hardy  piotieers  of  the  west,  who  penetrate 
the  wilderness  with  their  families,  suffer  the  dangers,  the  privations,  and 
Hardships  attending  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  body  of  emigrants  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  usually  fol- 
low them,  that  we  are,  in  a  great  degree,  indebted  for  the  rapid  extension 
and  aggrandizement  of  our  country. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  portion  of  our  population  are  more  patri- 
otic than  the  hardv  and  brave  men  of  the  frontier,  or  more  ready  to  obey 
the  call  of  their  country,  and  to  defend  her  rights  and  her  honor,  when- 
ever and  by  whatever  enemy  assailed.  Thev  should  be  protected  from 
the  grasping  speculator,  and  secured,  at  the  minimum  price  of  the  public 
lands,  in  the  humble  homes  which  they  have  improved  by  their  labor. 
With  this  end  in  view,  all  vexatious  or  unnecessary  restrictions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  existing  pre-emption  laws,  should  be  repealed  or  modi- 
fied. It  is  the  true  policy  of  the  government  to  atlbrd  facilities  to  its  citi- 
zens to  become  the  owners  of  small  portions  of  our  vast  public  domain  at 
low  and  moderate  rates. 

The  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States 
is  believed  to  be  radically  defective.  More  than  a  million  of  acres  of  the 
public  lands,  supposed  to  contain  lead  and  other  minerals,  have  been  re- 
served from  sale,  and  numerous  leases  upon  them  have  been  granted  to 
individuals  upon  a  stipulated  rent.  The  system  of  granting  leases  has 
proved  to  be  not  only  unprofita!)le  to  the  government,  but  unsatisfactory 
to  the  citizens  who  have  gone  upon  the  lands,  and  must,  if  continued, 
lay  the  foundation  of  much  future  difhcuity  between  the  government  and 
the  lessees.  According  to  the  official  records,  the  amount  of  rents  re- 
ceived by  the  government  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  was 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  tifty-four  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents; 
while  the  expenses  of  the  system  during  the  same  period,  inckiding  sala- 
ries of  superintendents,  agents,  clerks,  and  incidental  expenses,  were 
twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  eleven  cents  ; 
the  income  being  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  expenses.  To  this  pecuni- 
ary loss  may  be  added  the  injury  sustained  by  the  public  in  consequence 
of  the   destruction  of  limber,  and  the    careless   and  wasteful  manner  of 
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working  the  mines.  The  system  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation  between 
the  United  States  and  individual  citizens,  producing  i-rritation  and  excite- 
ment in  the  mineral  region,  and  involving  the  government  in  heavy  addi- 
tional expenditures.  It  is  believed  that  similar  losses  and  embarrassments 
■'  will  continue  to  occur,  while  the  present  system  of  leasing  these  lands 
remains  unchanged.  These  lands  are  now  under  the  superintendence  and 
care  of  the  war  department,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  which  they  have 
no  proper  or  natural  connexion.  I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  present 
system,  and  that  these  lands  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  general  land  office,  as  other  public  lands,  and  be 
brought  into  market  and  sold  upon  such  terms  as  Congress  in  their  wis- 
dom may  prescribe,  reserving  to  the  government  an  equitable  per-centage 
of  the  gross  amount  of  mineral  product,  and  that  the  pre-emption  principle 
be  extended  to  resident  miners  and  settlers  upon  them,  at  the  minimum 
price  which  may  be  established  by  Congress. 

I  refer  vou  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  present  situation  of  the  army,  and  its  operations 
during  the  past  year  ;  the  state  of  our  defences  ;  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic works  ;  and  our  relations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  within  our 
limits  or  upon  our  borders.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  that  report  in  relation  to  these  prominent  objects  of  national 
interest. 

When  orders  were  given  during  the  past  summer  for  concentrating  a 
military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  our  troops  were  widely 
dispersed,  and  in  small  detachments,  occupying  posts  remote  from  each 
other.  The  prompt  and  expeditious  manner  in  which  an  army,  embra- 
cing more  than  half  our  peace  establishment,  was  drawn  together  on  an 
emergency  so  sudden,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  odicers  who  w^ere  in- 
trusted witli  the  execution  of  these  orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline 
of  the  army  itself.  To  be  in  strength  to  protect  and  defend  the  people 
and  territory  of  Texas,  in  the  event  Mexico  should  commence  hostilities, 
or  invade  her  territories  with  a  large  army,  which  she  threatened,  I  au- 
thorized the  general  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation 
to  make  requisitions  for  additional  forces  from  several  of  the  states  nearest 
the  Texan  territory,  and  wliich  could  most  expeditiously  furnish  them,  if, 
in  his  opinion,  a  larger  force  than  that  under  his  command,  and  the  aux- 
iliary aid  which,  under  like  circumstances,  he  was  authorized  to  receive 
from  Texas,  should  be  required.  The  contingency  upon  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  authority  depended,  has  not  occurred.  The  circumstances 
under  which  two  companies  of  state  artillery  from  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans were  sent  into  Texas,  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  are  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war.  1  recom- 
mnnd  to  Congress  that  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  these  troops, 
as  well  as  a  small  number  of  Texan  volunteers,  whom  the  commanding 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  receive  or  muster  into  our  service. 

During  the  last  summer,  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons  made  extensive 
excursions  through  the  Indian  country  on  our  borders,  a  part  of  thein  ad- 
vancing nearly  to  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company  in  the 
north,  and  a  part  as  far  as  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Colorado  of  the  west.  The 
exhibition  of  this  military  force  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  those  distant 
regions,  and  the  councils  held  with  them  by  the  commanders  of  the  expe- 
ditions, it  is  believed,  will  have  a  salutary  influence   in  restraining  them 
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from  hostilities  amonp  themselves,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States.  An  interesting  account  of  one  of 
these  excursions  accompanies  the  report  of  ihe  secretary  of  war.  Under 
the  directions  of  the  war  department,  Brevet  Captain  Fremont,  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  has  been  employed  since  1842  in  ex- 
ploring the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains. Two  expeditions  have  already  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  re 
ports  of  that  scientific  and  enterprising  officer  have  furnished  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  third  expedi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  arduous  service  will  be  completed  in 
season  to  enable  me  to  communicate  the  result  to  Congress  at  the  present 
session. 

Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  of  a  favorable  character.  The 
policy  of  removing  them  to  a  country  designed  for  their  permanent  resi- 
dence, west  of  the  Mississippi  and  without  the  limits  of  the  organized 
states  and  territories,  is  better  appreciated  by  them  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago;  while  education  is  now  attended  to,  and  the  hal)its  of  civilized 
life  are  gaining  ground  among  them. 

Serious  difficulties  of  long  standing  continue  to  distract  the  several  par- 
ties into  which  the  Cherokees  are  unhappily  divided.  The  efforts  of  the 
government  to  adjust  the  difliculiies  between  them,  have  heretofore  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  there  remains  no  probability  that  this  desirable  object 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  further  legislation  by  Congress.  I 
will,  at  an  earlv  period  of  your  session,  present  the  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration, accompanied  with  an  exposition  of  the  complaints  and  claims  of 
the  several  parties  into  which  the  nation  is  divided,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  by  Congress  as  may  enable  the  executive  to  do 
justice  to  them  respectively,  and  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  dissen- 
sions which  have  long  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  aujong  them. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  the  present 
condition  of  that  branch  of  the  national  defence  ;  and  for  grave  sugges- 
tions, having  for  their  object  the  increase  of  its  efficiency,  and  a  greater 
economy  in  its  management.  During  the  past  year  the  oflicers  and  men 
have  performed  their  duly  in  a  satisfactory  maimer.  The  orders  which 
have  been  given,  have  been  executed  with  ]n-omptness  and  fidelity.  A  lar- 
ger force  than  has  often  formed  one  squadron  under  our  (lag  was  readily 
concentrated  in  the  gulf  of  i\Iexico,  and  apparently  without  unusual  effort. 
It  is  especially  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  union  of  so  con- 
siderable a  force,  no  act  was  committed  that  even  the  jealousy  of  an  irri- 
tated power  could  construe  as  an  act  of  aggression  ;  and  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron,  and  his  officers,  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
instructions,  holding  themselves  ever  ready  for  the  most  active  duty,  have 
achieved  the  still  purer  glory  of  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 
It  is  believed  that  at  all  our  foreign  stations  the  honor  of  our  flag  has 
been  maintained,  and  that  generally  our  ships-of-vvar  have  been  distin- 
guished for  their  good  discipline  and  order.  1  am  happy  to  add,  that  the 
display  of  maritime  force  which  was  re(piired  by  the  events  of  the  sum- 
mer has  bee[i  made  wholly  within  the  usual  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  year,  so  that  no  additional  appioj)riaiions  are  required. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  with  it  the  navigating  interests, 
have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  since  the  organization  of  our  govern- 
ment, until,  it  is  believed,  we  are  now  second  to  but  one  power  in  the 
world,  and  at  no  distant  day  we  shall  probably  be  inferior  to  none.     Ex- 
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posed  as  they  must  be,  it  has  been  a  wise  policy  to  afford  to  tnese  impor- 
tant interests  protection  with  our  ships-of-war,  distributed  in  the  great  high- 
ways of  trade  throughout  tlie  world.  For  more  than  thirty  years  appro- 
priations have  been  made,  and  annually  expended,  for  the  gradual  increase 
of  our  na\'al  forces.  In  peace,  our  navy  performs  the  important  duty  of 
protecting  our  commerce  ;  and  in  the  event  of  war,  will  be,  as  it  has  been, 
a  most  efficient  means  of  defence. 

The  successful  use  of  steam  navigation  on  the  ocean  has  been  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  war-steamers  in  great  and  increasing  numbers  into 
the  navies  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  the  world.  A  due  regard 
to  our  own  safety,  and  to  an  efficient  protection  to  our  large  and  increasing 
commerce,  demands  a  corresponding  increase  on  our  part.  No  country 
has  greater  facilities  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  this  description 
than  ours,  or  can  promise  itself  greater  advantages  from  their  employ- 
ment. They  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
to  the  rapid  transiuission  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  coast  defence.  In 
pusiiance  of  the  wise  policy  of  a  gradual  increase  of  our  navy,  large  sup- 
plies of  live-oak  timber,  and  othei*  materials  for  ship-building,  have  been 
collected,  and  are  now  under  shelter  and  in  a  state  of  good  preservation, 
while  iron  steamers  can  be  built  with  great  facility  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  use  of  iron  as  a  material,  especially  in  the  construction  of 
steamers,  which  can  enter  with  safety  many  of  the  harbors  along  our 
coast,  now  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  greater  draught,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  constructing  them  in  the  interior,  strongly  recommends  that 
liberal  appropriations  should  be  made  for  this  important  object.  What- 
ever may  have  been  our  policy  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  government, 
when  the  nation  was  in  its  infancy,  our  shipping  interests  and  commerce 
comparatively  small,  our  resources  limited,  our  population  sparse,  and 
scarcely  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  that 
policy  must  be  essentially  different,  now  that  we  have  grown  from  three 
to  more  than  twenty  millions  of  people — that  our  commerce,  carried  in 
our  own  ships,  is  found  in  every  sea,  and  that  our  territorial  boundaries 
and  settlements  have  been  so  greatly  expanded.  Neither  our  commerce, 
nor  our  long  line  of  coast  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  can  be  success- 
fully defended  against  foreign  aggressions  by  means  of  fortifications  alone. 
These  are  essential  at  important  commercial  and  military  points,  but  our 
chief  reliance  for  this  object  must  be  on  a  well-organized,  efliciont  navy. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  navy  are  not  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  productions  of  the  interior  which  seek  a  market  abroad,  are 
directly  dependent  on  the  safety  and  freedom  of  our  commerce.  The 
occupation  of  the  Balize,  below  New  Orleans,  by  a  hostile  force,  would 
embarrass,  if  not  stagnate,  the  whole  export  trade  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
aflect  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  entire  valley  of  that 
mighty  river  and  its  tributaries. 

It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  maintain  large  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace.  They  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  would 
impose  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  and  be  dangerous  to  public  liberty. 
Our  reliance  for  protection  and  defence  on  the  land,  must  be  mainly  on 
our  citizen-soldiers,  who  will  be  ever  ready,  as  they  have  ever  been  ready 
in  times  past,  to  rush  with  alacrity,  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  her  de- 
fence. This  description  of  force,  however,  can  not  defend  our  coast!"  har- 
bors, and  inland  seas,  nor  protect  our  commerce  on  the  ocean  or  the  lalies. 
These  must  be  protected  by  our  navy. 
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Considering  an  increased  naval  force,  and  especially  of  steam-vessels, 
corresponding"  with  our  growth  and  importance  as  a  nation,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  increased  and  increasing  naval  power  of  other  nations,  of 
vast  importance  as  regards  our  safety,  and  the  great  and  growing  interests 
to  be  protected  by  it,  I  recommend  the  subject  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  postmaster-general  herewith  communicated,  contains 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  his  department  during  the  past 
year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  income  from  postages  will  fall  short  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  year  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars.  This 
deficiency  has  been  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage,  which 
was  made  bv  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March  last.  No  principle  has  been 
more  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  than  that  this  department 
should  sustain  itself  by  limiting  its  expenditures  lo  its  income.  Congress 
has  never  sought  to  make  it  a  source  of  revenue  for  general  purposes,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  period  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  nor  should 
it  ever  become  a  charge  on  the  general  treasury.  If  Congress  shall  ad- 
here to  this  principle,  as  I  think  they  ought,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
curtail  the  present  mail  service,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenditures,  or  so  to 
modify  the  act  of  the  third  of  March  last  as  to  improve  its  revenues.  The 
extension  of  the  mail  service,  and  the  additional  facilities  which  will  be 
demanded  by  the  rapid  extension  and  increase  of  population  on  our  west- 
ern frontier,  will  not  admit  of  such  curtailment  as  will  materially  reduce 
tlie  present  expenditures.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  postages,  the 
interests  of  the  people  demand  that  the  lowest  rates  be  adopted,  which 
will  produce  the  necessary  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  de- 
partment. I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
postmaster-general  on  this  subject,  under  the  belief  that  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  late  law  may  be  made,  as  will  yield  sufficient  revenue,  with- 
out further  calls  on  the  treasury,  and  with  very  little  change  in  the  present 
rates  of  postage. 

Proper  measures  have  been  taken,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  third 
of  I\Iarch  last,  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  mail-steamers  between  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  importance  of  this  service  commends  itself 
strongly  to  favorable  consideration. 

Wi-ih  the  growth  of  our  country,  the  public  business  which  devolves  on 
the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  has  greatly  increased. 
In  some  respects,  the  distribution  of  duties  among  them  seems  to  be  in- 
congruous, and  many  of  these  might  be  transferred  from  one  to  another 
with  advantage  to  the  public  interests.  A  more  auspicious  time  for  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  by  Congress,  with  a  view  to  system  in  the 
organization  of  the  several  departments,  and  a  more  appropriate  division 
of  the  public  business,  will  not  probably  occur. 

The  most  important  duties  of  the  state  department  relate  to  our  foreign 
affairs.  By  the  great  enlargement  of  the  family  of  nations,  the  increase 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  corresponding  extension  of  our  consular  sys- 
tem, the  business  of  this  department  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  its 
present  organization,  many  duties  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  consisting  of 
details,  are  devolved  on  the  secretary  of  state,  which  do  not  appropriately 
belong  to  the  foreign  department  of  the  government,  and  may  properly  be 
transferred  to  some  other  department.  One  of  these  grows  out  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  concerning  the  patent  ofKce,  which,  a  few  years 
since,  was  a  subordinate  clerkship,  but  has  become   a  distinct  bureau  of 
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great  importance.  With  an  excellent  internal  ori{anization,  it  is  still  con- 
nected with  the  state  department.  In  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
questions  of  much  importance  to  inventors,  and  to  the  community,  fre- 
quently arise,  winch,  by  existing  laws,  are  referred  for  decision  to  a  board, 
of  which  the  secretary  of  state  is  a  member.  These  questions  are  legal, 
and  the  connexion  which  now  exists  between  the  state  department  and  the 
patent  office,  may,  with  great  propriety  and  advantage,  be  transferred  to 
the  attorney-general. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Madison  invited  attention 
to  a  proper  provision  for  the  attorney-general,  as  "  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  executive  establishment."  This  recommendation  was  re- 
peated by  some  of  his  successors.  The  official  duties  of  the  attorney- 
general  have  been  much  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  his  office  has 
become  one  of  great  importance.  His  duties  may  be  still  further  in- 
creased, with  advantage  to  the  public  interests.  As  an  executive  officer, 
his  residence  and  constant  attention  at  the  seat  of  government  are  required. 
Legal  questions,  involving  important  principles,  and  large  amounts  of  pub- 
lic money,  are  constantly  referred  to  him  by  the  president  and  executive 
departments,  for  his  examination  and  decision.  The  public  business  under 
his  official  management,  before  the  judiciary,  has  been  so  augmented  by 
the  extension  of  our  territory,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  suits 
against  the  United  States  fur  large  bodies  of  valuable  public  lands,  as  greatly 
to  increase  his  labors  and  responsibilities.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  attorney-general  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  heads  of  the 
other  executive  departments,  with  such  subordinate  officers,  provided  by 
law  for  his  department,  as  may  be  required  to  discharge  the  additional  du- 
ties which  have  been  or  may  be  devolved  uj)on  him. 

Congress  possess  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  over  the  district  of 
Columbia,  and  I  commend  the  interests  of  its  inhabitants  to  your  favor- 
able consideration.  The  people  of  this  district  have  no  legislative  body 
of  their  own,  and  must  confide  their  local  as  well  as  their  general  inter- 
ests to  representatives  in  whose  election  they  have  no  voice,  and  over 
whose  official  conduct  they  have  no  control.  Each  member  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  should  consider  himself  as  their  immediate  representa- 
tive, and  should  be  the  more  ready  to  give  attention  to  their  interests  and 
wants,  because  he  is  not  responsible  to  them.  I  recommend  that  a  liberal 
and  generous  spirit  may  characterize  your  measures  in  relation  to  them. 
I  shall  be  ever  disposed  to  show^  a  proper  regard  for  their  wishes,  and, 
within  constitutional  limits,  shall  at  all  times  cheerfully  co-operate  with  you 
for  the  advancement  of  their  welfare. 

I  trust  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  for  me  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  memory  of  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  our 
country,  who,  during  the  summer  that  is  gone  by,  has  descended  to  the 
tomb.  The  enjoyment  of  contemplating,  at  the  advanced  age  of  near 
fourscore  years,  the  happy  condition  of  his  country,  cheered  the  last  hours 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  tranquil  hope  of  a  bles- 
sed immortality.  His  death  was  happy,  as  his  life  had  been  eminently 
useful.  He  had  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  capacity  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  permanence  of  that  free  government  which  he  had 
largely  contributed  to  establish  and  defend.  His  great  deeds  had  secured 
to  him  the  all'ections  of  his  fellovz-cilizens,  and  il  was  his  happiness  to 
witness  the  growth  and  glory  of  his  country,  which  he  loved  so  well. 
He  departed  amid  the  benedictions  of  millions  of  freemen.     The  nation 
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paid  its  tribute  to  his  memory  at  his  tomb.  Cdming  generations  will  learn 
from  his  example  the  love  of  country  and  the  rights  of  man.  In  his  lan- 
guage on  a  similar  occasion  to  the  present,  "  I  now  commend  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  to  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  with  a  full  reliance  on  his 
merciful  providence  for  the  mainteiiajice  of  our  free  institutions;  and  with 
an  earnest  supplication,  that  whatever  errors  it  may  be  my  lot  to  commit, 
in  discharging  the  arduous  duties  which  have  devolved  on  me,  will  find  a 
remedy  in  the  harmony  and  wisdom  of  your  counsels." 


SPECIAL    iAI  E  S  S  A  G  E . 

December  9,  1845. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  communicate,  herewith,  a  letter  received  from  the  president  of  the 
existing  government  of  the  state  of  Texas,  transmitting  duplicate  copies  of 
the  constitution  formed  by  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  Texas  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  accompanied  by  official  information  that  the  said  constitu- 
tion had  been  ratified,  confirmed,  and  adopted,  by  the  people  of  Texas 
themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  order  that  Texas  might  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  states  of  that  Union. 
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December  19,  1845. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  communicate  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  reply  to  their  resolu 
lion  of  the  25th  of  February  last,  a  report  frotn  the  secretary  of  state,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence  of  George  W.  Slacuni,  late  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the  department  of  state,  relating  to 
the  African  slave-trade. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  3,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  commu- 
nicating the  information  called  for  by  their  resolution  of  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  in  relation  to  the  *'  number  of  agents  now  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  timber,  their  salaries,  the  authority  of  law  under  which 
they  are  paid,  and  the  allowances  of  every  description  made  within  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  said  agents." 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  7,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  compliance  with  the  request,  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  their 
resolution  of  the  3d  instant,  I  herewith  communicate  a  report  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  with  the  accompanying  "  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place"  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  London,  and  "  between  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  this 
government,  in  relation  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  since 
the  last  annual  message  of  the  president"  to  Congress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  9,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  19th  of  December  last,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  enclosing  "  copies  of  correspondence  between  this  government 
and  Great  Britain  within  the  last  two  years,  in  relation  to  the  Washington 
treaty,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St. 
John,  and  in  relation  to  the  disputed  territory  fund  named  in  said  treaty ;" 
and,  also,  the  accompanying  copies  of  documents  filed  in  the  department 
of  state,  which  embrace  the  correspondence  and  information  called  for  by 
the  said  resolution. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  18,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  senate,  in  their  resolution  of  the 
10th  instant,  asking  for  information  relative  to  the  Mexican  indemnity,  I 
communicate  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  papers 
accompanying  it. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  23,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRANSMIT,  for  your  consideration,  a  correspondence  between  the  min- 
ister of  her  Britannic  majesty  in  Washington,  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
containing  an  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the  claims 
of  the  respective  governments  upon  each  other,  arising  from  the  collection 
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of  certain  import  duties  in  violation  of  the  second  article  of  the  commer- 
cial convention  of  the  3d  of  Jidy,  1815,  between  the  two  countries  ;  and 
T  respectfully  submit  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  making  provision  to 
carry  this  arrangement  into  effect. 

The  second  article  of  this  convention  provides  that  "  no  higher  or  othei 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
territories  in  Europe,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  into  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Europe  of 
any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country." 

Previous  to  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  13th  of  August,  1  836,  the  duty 
on  foreign  rough  rice  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling  per  bushel.  By  this  act  the  duty  was  reduced  to  one 
penny  per  quarter  (of  eight  bushels)  on  the  rough  rice  "  imported  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa." 

Upon  the  earnest  and  repeated  remonstrances  of  our  ministers  at  Lon- 
don, in  opposition  to  this  discrimination  against  American  and  in  favor  of 
African  rice,  as  a  violation  of  the  subsisting  convention,  parliament,  by 
the  act  of  the  9th  of  July,  1842,  again  equalized  the  duty  on  all  foreign 
rough  rice,  by  fixing  it  at  seven  shillings  per  quarter.  In  the  intervening 
period,  however,  of  nearly  sis  years,  large  importations  had  been  made 
into  Great  Britain  of  American  rough  rice,  which  was  subjected  to  a  duty 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  bushel ;  but  the  importers,  knowing  their 
rights  under  the  convention,  claimed  that  it  should  be  admitted  at  the  rate 
of  one  penny  per  quarter,  the  duty  imposed  on  African  rice.  This  claim 
was  resisted  by  the  British  government,  and  the  excess  of  duty  was  paid, 
at  the  first,  under  protest,  and  afterward,  in  consequence  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  board  of  customs,  by  the  deposite  of  exchequer  bills. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  clear  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  convention  to  admit  rough  rice,  "  the  growth"  of  Africa,  at  one  penny 
per  quarter,  while  the  very  same  article,  "  the  growth"  of  the  United 
States,  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  bushel. 

The  claim  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  same  article  of  the  convention,  is 
founded  on  the  tariff  act  of  the  30th  of  August,  1842.  Its  25th  section 
provides  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  goods  shipped 
in  a  vessel  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  actually  having  left  her 
last  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  beyond  Cape 
Horn,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Septeinber,  1842  ;  and  all  legal  provisions 
and  regulations  existing  immediately  before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1842, 
shall  be  applied  to  importations  which  may  be  made  in  vessels  which 
have  left  such  last  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
beyond  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  said  first  day  of  Septeinber,  1842." 

The  British  government  contends  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  second 
article  of  the  convention  for  this  act  to  require  that  "  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture"  of  Great  Britain,  when  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  vessels  which  had  left  their  last  port  of  lading  in  Great  Britain 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  September,  1842,  should  pay  any  *'  higher  or  other 
duties"  than  were  imposed  on  "  like  articles,"  "  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture"  of  countries  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  1  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  claim  on   she  part  of  the  British  government  was  well  founded. 
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I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  my  reasons  at  length  for  adopting  this  opin- 
ion, the  whole  subject  being  fully  explained  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  the  accompanying  papers. 

The  amount  necessary  to  satisfy  the  British  claim  can  not  at  present  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  no  individual  having  yet  pre- 
sented his  case  to  the  government  of  the  United  Slates.  It  is  not  appre- 
hended that  the  amount  will  be  large.  After  such  examination  of  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  in  his  power  to  make,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
believes  that  it  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  importers  of  rough  rice  into  Great 
Britain  have  been  already  ascertained,  as  the  duties  were  paid  either  un- 
der protest,  or  in  exchequer  bills.  Their  amount  is  stated  by  Mr.  Everett, 
our  late  minister  at  London,  in  a  despatch  dated  June  1,  1843,  to  be  eighty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and 
tenpence  sterling,  of  which  sixty  thousand  and  six  pounds  and  fourpence 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

As  it  may  be  long  before  the  amount  of  the  British  claim  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  postpone  payment  to  the  American 
claimants  until  this  can  be  adjusted,  it  has  been  proposed  to  the  British 
government  immediately  to  refund  the  excess  of  duties  collected  by  it  on 
American  rough  rice.  I  should  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted,  should  the  arrangement  concluded  be  sanctioned 
by  an  act  of  Congress  making  provision  for  the  return  of  the  duties  in 
question.  The  claimants  might  then  be  paid  as  they  present  their  de- 
mands, properly  authenticated,  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  24,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senate,  contained  in  their  resolution  of  • 
the  17th  instant,  whether,  in  my  "judgment,  any  circumstances  connected 
with,  or  growing  out  of  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  require  at 
this  time  an  increase  of  our  naval  or  military  force  ;"  and  if  so,  what  those 
circumstances  are,"  I  have  to  express  the  opinion,  that  a  wise  precaution 
demands  such  increase. 

In  my  annual  message  of  the  2d  of  December  last,  I  recommended  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  an  increase  of  our  naval  force, 
especially  of  our  steam  navy,  and  the  raising  of  an  adequate  military  force 
to  guard  and  protect  such  of  our  citizens  as  might  think  proper  to  emi- 
grate to  Oregon.  Since  that  period,  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  recall  or 
modify  these  recommendations.  On  the  contrary,  reasons  exist  which,  in 
my  judgment,  render  it  proper,  not  only  that  they  should  be  promptly  car- 
ried into  effeet,  but  that  additional  provision  should  be  made  for  the  public 
defence. 

The  consideration  of  such  additional  provision  was  brought  before  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in  answer  to  calls 
made  by  them,  in  reports  prepared,  with  my  sanction,  by  the  secretary  of 
war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  on  the  29th  of  December  and  the  8th 
of  January  last ;  a  mode  of  communication  with  Congress  not  unusual 
100 
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and  under  existing  circumstances,  believed  to  be  most  eligible.  Subse- 
quent events  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  these  recommenda- 
tions were  proper  as  precautionary  measures. 

It  was  a  wise  maxim  of  the  father  of  his  country,  that  "  to  be  prepared 
for  war  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  {^reserving  peace  ;"  and  that, 
"avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,". we  should  "  re- 
member, also,  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it."  The  general  obligation 
to  perform  this  duty  is  greatl)'^  strengthened  by  facts  known  to  the  whole 
world.  A  controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  territory  now  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  while,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
relations  of  the  latter  with  all  European  nations  are  of  the  most  pacific 
character,  she  is  making  unusual  and  extraordinary  armaments  and  warlike 
preparations,  naval  and  military,  both  at  home  and  in  her  North  American 
possessions. 

It  can  not  be  disguised,  that  however  sincere  may  be  the  desire  of 
peace,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  these  armaments  and  preparations  would 
be  used  against  our  country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  pur- 
pose of  these  preparations,  the  fact  is  undoubted  that  they  are  now  pro- 
ceeding, in  part,  at  least,  with  a  view  to  the  contingent  possibility  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States.  The  general  policy  of  making  additional  warlike 
preparations  was  distinctly  announced,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  as 
late  as  January  last,  and  has  since  been  reiterated  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Under  this  aspect  of  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  1  can  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  increasing  our  means 
of  defence,  both  by  land  and  sea.  This  can  give  Great  Britain  no  cause 
of  ofience,  nor  increase  the  danger  of  a  rupture.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  fold  our  arms  in  security,  and  at  last  be  suddenly  involved  in  hos- 
tilities for  the  maintenance  of  our  just  rights,  wdlhout  any  adequate  prepa- 
ration, our  responsibility  to  the  country  would  be  of  the  gravest  character. 
Should  collision  belwien  the  two  countries  be  avoided,  as  I  sincerely 
trust  it  may  be,  the  additional  charge  upon  the  treasury,  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations,  will  not  be  lost ;  while,  in  the  event  of  such  a  col- 
lision, they  would  be  indispensable  for  the  inaintenance  of  our  national 
rights  and  national  honor. 

I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  or  modify  the  recommendations  of  my 
annual  message,  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  question.  The  notice  to  abro- 
gate the  treaty  of  the  Gth  of  August,  1827,  is  authorized  by  the  treaty 
itself,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  warlike  measure  ;  and  I  can  not  with- 
hold my  strong  conviction  that  it  should  be  promptly  given.  The  other 
recommendations  are  in  conformity  with  the  existing  treaty,  and  would 
afford  to  Aiuerican  citizens  in  Oregon  no  more  than  the  same  measure  of 
protection  which  has  long  since  been  extended  to  British  subjects,  in  that 
territory. 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  is  still  in  an  unsettled  condition. 
Since  the  meeting  of  Congress  another  revolution  has  taken  place  in  that 
country,  by  which  the  government  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  ru- 
lers. This  event  has  procrastinated,  and  may  possibly  deleat,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  diflerences  between  the  United  Stales  and  that  country.  The 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices, 
had  not  been  received  by  the  existing  authorities.  Demonstrations  of  a 
character  hostile  to  the  United  States  continue  to  be  made  in  Mexico, 
which  has  rendered  it  proper,  in  my  judgment,  to  keep  nearly  two  thirds 
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of  our  army  on  our  southwestern  frontier.  In  doing  this,  many  of  the 
regular  military  posts  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  force,  inadequate  to 
their  defence,  should  an  emergency  arise. 

In  view  of  these  "  circumstances,"  it  is  my  "  judgment"  that  "  an  in- 
crease of  our  naval  and  military  force  is  at  this  time  required,"  to  place 
the  country  in  a  suitable  state  of  deience.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  set- 
tled purpose  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  policy  as  may  be  best  calculated 
to  preserve,  both  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  an  honorable  peace  ; 
which  nothing  will  so  effectually  promote  as  unanimity  in  our  councils 
and  a  firm  maintenance  of  all  our  just  rights. 


SPECIAL    ]\I  E  S  S  A  G  E. 

April  2,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  delegation  of  the  Tonawanda  band 
of  the  Seneca  Indians,  now  in  this  city,  I  herewith  transmit  for  your 
consideration  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  president  and  tlie  senate,  in  re- 
lation to  the  treaty  of  January  15,  1838,  with  the  "  Six  Nations  of  New 
York  Indians;"  and  that  of  May  20,  1842,  with  the  "  Seneca  nation  of 
Indians." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  13,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  my  annual  message  of  the  2d  of  December  last,  it  was  stated  that 
serious  difficulties  of  long  standing  continued  to  distract  the  several  par- 
ties into  which  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  is  unhappily  divided  :  that 
all  the  efforts  ©f  the  government  to  adjust  these  difficulties  had  proved  to 
be  unsuccessful,  and  would  probably  remain  so,  without  the  aid  of  further 
legislation  by  Congress.     Subsequent  events  have  confirmed  this  opinion. 

I  communicate  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  a  report  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  with  accompanying  documents  ;  together  with  memorials  which 
have  been  received  from  the  several  bands,  or  parties  of  the  Chcrokees 
themselves.  It  will  be  perceived  that  internal  feuds  still  exist,  which  call 
for  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  meeting  of  Congress,  several  unprovoked  murders  have  been 
committed  by  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker  party  of  the  tribe,  which  will 
probably  remain  unpunished  by  the  Indian  authorities,  and  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  similar  outrages  will  continue  to  be  perpetrated,  unless 
restrained  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  weaker  party  have  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Indian  country,  and  within  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  means  for  their  daily  subsistence.  The  military  Ibrces  of 
the  United  States  stationed  on  the  western  frontier  have  been  active  in 
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their  exertions  to  suppress  these  outrages,  and  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
1835,  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  "  the  United  States  agree  to  protect 
the  Cherokee  nation  from  domestic  strife  and  foreign  enemies,  and  against 
■intestine  wars  between  the  several  tribes." 

These  exertions  of  the  army  have  proved  to  a  great  extent  unavailing, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  accompanying  documents,  including  commu- 
nicaMons  from  the  officer  commanding  at  Fort  Gibson. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  propriety  of  making 
such  amendments  of  the  laws  regulating  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes 
as  will  subject  to  trial  and  punishment,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
all  Indians  guilty  of  murder,  and  such  other  felonies  as  may  be  designa- 
ted, when  committed  on  other  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  a  modification  of  the  existing  laws  is  suggested,  because,  if 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  humanity  in  the  Indian  country  are  left  to  be 
punished  by  the  Indian  laws,  they  will  generally,  if  not  always,  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  with  impunity.  This  has  been  the  case  in  repeated  in- 
stances among  the  Cherokees.  For  years,  unprovoked  murders  have  been 
committed,  and  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  pun- 
ishment. Should  this  state  of  things  continue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  the  weaker  party  will  be  finally  destroyed.  As  the  guardian 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  duty  and  humanity,  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster. 

From  the  examination  which  I  have  made  into  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
difi'erent  bands  or  parties  into  which  it  is  divided  can  ever  again  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  requires 
that  they  should  be  separated  and  live  under  separate  governments,  as 
distinct  tribes. 

That  portion  who  emigrated  to  the  v^^est  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  the 
year  1819,  commonly  called  the  "  old  settlers,"  and  that  portion  who 
made  the  treaty  of  1835,  known  as  the  "  treaty  party,"  it  is  believed  would 
vi'illingly  unite,  and  could  live  together  in  harmony.  The  number  of 
these,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  is  about  one  third  of  the  tribe.  The 
whole  number  of  all  the  bands  or  parties  does  not  probably  exceed  twenty 
thousand.  The  country  which  they  occupy  embraces  seven  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  with  the  privilege  of  an  outlet  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
United  States.  This  country  is  susceptible  of  division,  and  is  large 
enough  for  all. 

I  submit  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  cither  dividing  the  country  which 
they  at  present  occupy,  or  of  providing  by  law  a  new  home  for  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  bands  or  parties  now  in  hostile  array  against  each  other, 
as  the  most  eff'ectual,  if  not  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  weaker  party 
from  massacre  and  total  extermination.  Should  Congress  favor  the  divis- 
ion of  the  country,  as  suggested,  and  the  separation  of  the  Cherokees  into 
tv.-o  distinct  tribes,  justice  will  require  that  the  annuities  and  funds  be- 
longing to  the  whole,  now  held  in  trust  for  them,  should  be  equitably 
distributed  among  the  parties,  according  to  their  respective  claims  and 
numbers. 

There  is  still  a  small  number  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  remaining  within 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  who,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1835,  should  have  emigrated  with  their  brethren   to  the  west  of  the 
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Mississippi.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  division  of  the  country  in  the  west,  or  of  a  new  home  beinw 
provided  for  a  portion  of  the  tribe,  that  they  be  permitted  to  join  either 
party,  as  they  may  prefer,  and  be  incorporated  with  them. 

I  submit  the  whole  subject  to  Congress,  that  such  legislative  measures 
may  be  adopted  as  will  be  just  to  all  the  parties  or  bands  of  the  tribe. 
Such  measures,  I  am  satisfied,  are  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  horrid 
and  inhuman  massacres  which  have  marked  the  history  of  the  Cherokees 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  for  the  last  few  montlis. 

The  Cherokees  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Indian  tribes  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  they  have  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  state  of  civilization  as  to  dispense  with  the  guardian  care 
and  control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  20,   184G. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  HAVE  considered  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the 
9th  instant,  by  which  I  am  requested  "  to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  that 
house  an  account  of  all  payments  made  on  president's  certificates,  from 
the  fund  appropriated  by  law,  through  the  agency  of  the  state  department, 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1841,  until  the  retirement  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  department  of  state  ; 
with  copies  of  all  entries,  receipts,  letters,  vouchers,  memorandums,  or 
other  evidence  of  such  payments  ;  to  whom  paid,  for  what,  and  particu- 
larly all  concerning  the  northeastern  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain." 

Wjth  an  anxious  desire  to  furnish  to  the  house  any  information  re- 
quested by  that  body,  which  may  be  in  the  executive  departments,  I  have 
felt  bound  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  inquire  how  far  I  could,  with  pro- 
priety, or  consistently  with  the  existing  laws,  respond  to  their  call. 

The  usual  annual  appropriation  "  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations"  has  been  disbursed 
since  the  date  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1810,  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 
By  the  third  section  of  that  act  it  is  provided : — 

"  That  when  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury, under  any  law  making  appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  the  president 
shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  settled, 
annually,  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say  :  by  causing  the  same  to  be  accounted  for,  specially, 
in  all  instances  wherein  the  expenditure  thereof  may,  in  his  judgment,  be 
made  public,  and  by  making  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  he  may  think  it  advisable  not  to  specify  ;  and  every  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  ex- 
pressed to  have  been  expended." 

Two  distinct  classes  of  expenditure  are  authorized  by  this  law  ;  the 
one  of  a  public,  and  the  other  of  a  private  and  confidential  character. 
The  president  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  expenditure  is  made  by  the  law 
the  sole  judge  whether  it  shall  be  public  or  private.     Such  sum.s  are  to  he 
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"  accounted  for  specially,  in  all  instances  wherein  the  expenditure  thereof 
may,  in  his  judfrment,  be  made  public."  All  expenditures  "  accounted 
for  specially"  are  settled  at  the  treasury,  upon  vouchers,  and  not  on 
"  president's  certificates,"  and,  like  all  other  public  accounts,  are  subject 
to  be  called  for  by  Congress,  and  are  open  to  public  examination.  Had 
information  as  respects  this  class  of  expenditures  been  called  for  by  the 
resolution  of  the  house,  it  would  have  been  promptly  communicated. 

Congress,  foreseeing  that  it  might  become  necessary  and  proper  to  apply 
portions  of  this  fund  for  objects,  the  original  accounts  and  vouchers  for 
which  could  not  be  "  made  public"  without  injury  to  the  public  interests, 
authorized  the  president,  instead  of  such  accounts  and  vouchers,  to  make 
a  certificate  of  the  amount  "of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think  it  ad- 
visable not  to  specify,"  and  have  provided  that  "  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  expressed 
to  have  been  expended." 

The  law  making  these  provisions  is  in  full  force.  It  is  bindmg  upon 
all  the  departments  of  the  government,  and  especially  upon  the  execu- 
tive, whose  duty  it  is  "  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  lodged  by  it  in  the  executive,  several  of 
my  predecessors  have  made  "  certificates"  of  the  amount  "  of  such  ex- 
penditures as  they  have  thought  it  advisable  not  to  specify,"  and  upon 
these  certificates,  as  the  only  vouchers,  settlements  have  been  made  at  the 
treasury. 

It  appears  that  within  the  period  specified  in  the  resolution  of  the  house, 
certificates  were  given  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  upon  which  settle- 
ments have  been  made  at  the  treasury,  amounting  to  five  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  has  solemnly  determined  that  the  objects 
and  items  of  these  expenditures  should  not  be  made  public,  and  has  given 
his  certificates  to  that  eff'ect,  which  are  placed  upon  the  records  of  the 
country.  Under  the  direct  authority  of  an  existing  law,  he  has  exercised 
the  power  of  placing  these  expenditures  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  terminated  before  I  came  into  office.  An  important 
question  arises,  whether  a  subsequent  president,  either  voluntarily,  or  at 
the  request  of  one  branch  of  Congress,  can,  without  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  revise  the  acts  of  his  predecessor,  and  expose  to  public 
view  that  which  he  had  determined  should  not  be  "  made  public."  If 
not  a  matter  of  strict  duly,  it  would  certainly  be  a  safe  general  rule  that 
this  should  not  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  well  happen,  and  probably  would 
happen,  that  the  president  for  the  time  being  would  not  be  in  possession 
of  the  information  upon  which  his  predecessor  acted,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  the  means  of  judging  whether  he  had  exercised  his  discretion 
wisely  or  not.  The  law  requires  no  other  voucher  but  the  president's 
certificate,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  provisions  which  requires  any  "  en- 
tries, receipts,  letters,  vouchers,  memorandums,  or  other  evidence  of  such 
payments,"  to  be  preserved  in  the  executive  department.  The  president 
who  makes  the  "  certificate,"  may,  if  he  chooses,  keep  all  the  information 
and  evidence  upon  which  he  acts,  in  his  own  possession.  If,  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  successors,  he  shall  leave  the  evidence  on  which  ho  acts, 
and  the  items  of  the  expenditures  which  make  up  the  sum  for  which  he 
has  given  his  "  certificate,"  on  the  confidential  files  of  one  of  the  exec- 
utive departments,  they  do  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  become  thereby  pub- 
lic records.  They  are  never  seen  or  examined  by  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  treasury,  when  they  settle  an   account  on  the  "  president's  certiii- 
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cate."  The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1790, 
passed  an  act  "  providing  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the  United 
Slates  and  foreign  nations,"  by  which  a  similar  provision  to  that  which 
now  exists,  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  such  expenditures  as.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  president,  ought  not  to  be  made  public.  This  act  was 
limited  in  its  duration.  It  was  continued,  for  a  limited  term,  in  1793,  and 
between  that  time  and  the  date  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1810,  which  is  now 
in  force,  the  same  provision  was  revived  and  continued.  Expenditures 
were  made  and  settled  under  presidential  certilicates,  in  pursuance  of 
these  laws. 

If  the  president  may  answer  the  present  call,  he  must  answer  similar 
calls  for  every  such  expenditure  of  a  confidential  character,  made  under 
every  administration,  in  war  and  in  peace,  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  to  the  present  period.  To  break  the  seal  of  confidence  im- 
posed by  the  law,  and  heretofore  uniformly  preserved,  would  be  subversive 
of  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  enacted,  and  might  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  expenditures  of  this  con- 
fidential character,  it  is  believed,  were  never  before  sought  to  be  made 
public,  and  I  should  greatly  apprehend  the  consequences  of  establishing 
a  precedent  which  would  render  such  disclosures  hereafter  inevitable. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  strong  and  correct  public  feeling  which  exists 
throughout  the  country,  against  secrecy  of  any  kind,  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  and  especially  in  reference  to  public  expenditures, 
yet  our  foreign  negotiations  are  wisely  and  properly  confined  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  executive,  during  their  pendency.  Our  laws  require  the  ac- 
counts of  every  particular  expenditure  to  be  rendered  and  publicly  settled 
at  the  treasury  department.  The  single  exception  which  exists  is,  not 
that  the  amounts  embraced  under  president's  certificates  shall  be  with- 
held from  the  public,  but  merely  that  the  items  of  which  these  are  com- 
posed shall  not  be  divulged.  To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  is  secrecy 
observed. 

The  laudable  vigilance  of  the  people  in  regard  to  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  duly  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  desire  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  will 
prevent  any  sum  expended  from  being  accounted  for  by  the  president's 
certificate,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Such  certificates  have, 
therefore,  been  resoried  to  but  seldom  throughout  our  past  history. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  caused  any  account  whatever  to  be  settled 
on  a  presidential  certificate.  I  have  had  jio  occasion  rendering  it  neces- 
sary, in  my  judgment,  to  make  such  a  certificate,  and  it  would  be  an  ex- 
treme case  which  would  ever  induce  me  to  exercise  this  authority  ;  yet, 
if  such  a  case  should  arise,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility devolved  on  me  by  the  law. 

During  my  administration,  all  expenditures  for  contingent  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse,  in  which  the  accounts  have  been  closed,  have  been 
settled  upon  regular  vouchers,  as  all  other  public  accounts  are  settled  at 
the  treasury. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  power  of  impeachment  belongs  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
that  house  has  the  right  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  all  public  officers 
under  the  government.  This  is  cheerfully  admitted.  In  such  a  case,  the 
safety  of  the  republic  would  be  the  supreme  law  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
house,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  would  penetrate  into  the  most  secret 
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recesses  of  the  executive  departments.  It  could  command  the  attendance 
of  any  and  every  agent  of  the  government,  and  compel  them  to  produce 
all  papers,  puijlic  or  private,  official  or  unofficial,  and  to  testify  on  oath  to 
all  facts  within  their  knowledge.  But,  even  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  they 
would  adopt  all  wise  precautions  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  all  such  mat- 
ters, the  publication  of  which  might  injuriously  affect  the  public  interest, 
except  so  far  as  this  might  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  of 
public  justice.  If  the  house  of  representatives,  as  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,  should,  at  any  time,  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
malversation  in  office,  by  an  improper  use  or  application  of  the  public 
money  by  a  public  officer,  and  should  think  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  all  the  archives  and  papers  of  the  executive  departments, 
public  or  private,  would  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  their  body,  and  every  facility  in  the  power  of  the  executive  be 
afforded,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  investigation. 

The  experience  of  every  nation  on  earth  has  demonstrated,  that  emer- 
gencies may  arise,  in  which  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
safety  or  the  public  good  to  make  expenditures,  the  very  object  of  which 
would  be  defeated  by  publicity.  Some  governments  have  very  large 
amounts  at  their  disposal,  and  have  made  vastly  greater  expenditures  than 
the  small  amounts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  accounted  for  on 
president's  certificates.  In  no  nation  is  the  application  of  such  sums  ever 
made  public.  In  time  of  war,  or  impending  danger,  the  situation  of  the 
country  may  make  it  necessary  to  employ  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information,  or  rendering  other  important  services,  who  covild 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  act,  if  they  entertained  the  least  apprehension 
that  their  names,  or  their  agency,  would,  in  any  contingency,  be  divulged. 
So,  it  may  often  become  necessary  to  incur  an  expenditure  for  an  object 
highly  useful  to  the  country  ;  for  example,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
a  barijarian  power,  whose  customs  require,  on  such  occasions,  the  use  of 
presents  ;  but  this  object  might  be  altogether  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of 
other  powers,  if  our  purposes  were  to  be  made  known  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  original  papers  and  vouchers  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury. 
It  would  be  easy  to  specify  other  cases  which  may  occur  in  the  history 
of  a  great  nation,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations,  wherein  it  might 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  incur  expenditures  for  objects  which  could 
never  be  accomplished  if  it  were  suspected  in  advance  that  the  items  of 
expenditure,  and  the  agencies  employed,  would  be  made  public. 

Actuated  undoubtedly  by  considerations  of  this  kind.  Congress  pro- 
vided such  a  fund,  coeval  with  the  organization  of  the  government ;  and 
subsequently  enacted  the  law  of  1810  as  the  permanent  law  of  the  land 
While  this  law  exists  in  full  force,  I  feel  bound  by  a  high  sense  of  public 
policy  and  duty  to  observe  Us  provisions,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  my 
predecessors  under  it. 

With  great  respect  for  the  house  of  representatives,  and  an  anxious 
desire  to  conform  to  their  wishes,  I  ain  constrained  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

If  Congress  disapprove  the  policy  of  the  law,  they  may  repeal  its  pro- 
visions. 

In  reply  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  which  calls  foi 
"  copies  of  whatever  communications  were  made  from  the  secretary  of 
state  during  the  last  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress,  particularly 
February,  1843,  to  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr.  Adams,  meaibers  of  the  commit- 
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tpe  of  this  house  on  foreign  affairs,  of  the  wish  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain,"  I  have  to 
state  that  no  such  communications,  or  copies  of  them,  are  found  in  the 
department  of  state. 
/  "  Copies  of  all  letters  on  the  books  of  the  department  of  state,  to  any 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  in  New  York,  concerning  Al- 
exander McLeod,"  which  are  also  called  for  by  the  resolution,  are  here- 
with communicated. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

May  G,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  8th  ultimo,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  that 
body,  "  if  not  incompatible  vvith  the  public  interest,  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  George  W.  Gordon,  late  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  with  the  department  of  state,  relating  to  the  slave-trade  in  ves- 
sels and  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  between  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Brazil." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

May  6,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States:— 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  4th  instant,  calling  for 
information  whether  any  "  soldier  or  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  have  been  shot  for  desertion,  or  in  the  act  of  desertion,  and  if  so, 
by  whose  order,  and  under  what  authority." 


MEXICAN    WAR    MESSAGE. 

May   11,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

The  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, renders  it'proper  that  I  should  bring  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress.  In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  your  present  ses- 
sion, the  state  of  these  relations,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in  March,  1845,  and 
the  long-continued  and  unredressed  wrongs  and  injuries  committed  by  the 
Mexican  government  on  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  in  their  persons 
and  property,  were  briefly  set  forth. 
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As  the  facts  and  opinions  which  were  then  laid  before  you  were  care- 
fully considered,  I  can  not  better  express  mv  present  convictions  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  up  to  that  time,  than  by  referring  you  to  that  commu- 
nication. 

The  strong  desire  to  establish  peace  with  Mexico,  on  liberal  and  hon 
orable  terms,  and  the  readiness  of  this  government  to  regulate  and  adjust 
our  boiuularv,  and  other  causes  of  dilTerence  with  that  power,  on  such 
fair  and  equitable  principles  as  would  lead  to  permanent  relations  of  the 
most  friendly  nature,  induced  me,  in  September  last,  to  seek  the  reopen- 
ing of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Every  measure 
adopted  on  our  part  had  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  these  desired 
results. 

In  communicating  to  Congress  a  succinct  statement  of  the  injuries 
which  we  had  suffered  from  Mexico,  and  which  have  been  accumulating 
during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  every  expression  that  could 
tend  to  inflaiue  the  people  of  Mexico,  or  defeat  or  delay  a  pacific  result, 
was  carefully  avoided.  An  envoy  of  the  United  States  repaired  to  Mex- 
ico with  full  powers  to  adjust  every  existing  difference.  But  though 
present  on  the  Mexican  soil,  by  agreement  between  the  two  governments, 
invested  with  full  powers,  and  bearing  evidence  of  the  most  friendly  dis- 
positions, his  mission  has  been  unavailing.  The  Mexican  government 
not  only  refused  to  receive  him,  or  listen  to  his  propositions,  but,  after  a 
long-continued  series  of  menaces,  have  at  last  invaded  our  territory,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state  more  in  detail  the  origin,  progress, 
and  failure  of  that  mission.  In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  in 
September  last,  an  inquiry  was  made,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in 
1845,  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  through  our  consul  in  Mexico,  of  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  whether  the  Mexican  government  "  would  receive 
an  envoy  from  the  United  States  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments  ;"  with  the  assur- 
ance that  "  should  the  answer  be  in  the  afhrmative,  such  an  envoy  would 
be  immediately  despatched  to  Mexico." 

The  ^Mexican  minister,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  gave  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  inquiry,  requesting,  at  the  same  lime,  that  our  naval  force 
at  Vera  Cruz  might  be  withdrawn,  lest  its  continued  presence  might  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  menace  and  coercion  pending  the  negotiations. 
This  force  was  imiuediately  withdrawn.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1845, 
Mr.  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  was  commissioned  by  me  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  and 
was  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  both  the  questions  of  the  Texas 
boundary  and  of  indemnification  to  our  citizens. 

The  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  our  citizens  naturally  and  inseparably 
blended  itself  with  the  question  of  boundary.  The  settlement  of  the  one 
question  in  any  correct  view  of  the  subject,  involves  that  of  the  other.  I 
could  not,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  that  the  claims  of  our  much-in- 
jured and  long-sufiering  citizens,  many  of  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  tweiuy  years,  should  be  postponed,  or  separated  from  the  settlement 
of  the  bouuJary  question. 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  was 
courteously  received  by  the  authorities  of  that  city.  But  the  government 
of  General  Herrera  was  then  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  revolutionary  party 
had  seized  upon  the  Texas  question  to  effect  or  hasten  its  overthrow.     Its 
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lietennination  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  to 
receive  our  minister,  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  was 
violently  assailed,  and  was  made  the  js^reat  theme  of  denunciation  against  it. 

The  government  of  General  Herrera,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
was  sincerely  desirous  to  receive  our  minister  ;  but  it  yielded  to  the  storm 
raised  by  its  enemies,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  refused  to  accredit 
Mr.  Slidell,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  These  are  so  fully  and  ablV 
exposed  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Slidell  of  the  24th  of  December  last,  to  the 
Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  herewith  transmitted,  that  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  detail  on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Five  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Slidell's  note,  General  Herrera  yielded 
the  government  to  General  Paredes  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December  resigned  the  presidency.  This  revolution  was  accomplished 
solely  by  the  army,  the  people  having  taken  little  part  in  the  contest ;  and 
thus  the  supreme  power  of  Mexico  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
leader. 

Determined  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment 
with  Mexico,  I  directed  Mr.  Slidell  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  General  Paredes,  and  ask  to  be  officially  received  by  him. 
There  would  have  been  less  ground  for  taking  this  step  had  General  Pare- 
des come  into  power  by  a  regular  constitutional  succession.  In  that  event 
his  administration  would  have  been  considered  but  a  mere  constitutional 
continuance  of  the  government  of  General  Herrera,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  receive  our  minister  would  have  been  deemed  conclusive,  unless 
an  intimation  had  been  given  by  General  Paredes  of  his  desire  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  his  predecessor. 

But  the  government  of  General  Paredes  owes  its  existence  to  a  military 
revolution,  by  which  the  subsisting  constitutional  authorities  had  been 
subverted.  The  form  of  government  was  entirely  changed,  as  well  as  all 
the  high  functionaries  by  whom  it  was  administered. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obedience  to  my  direction, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  under  date 
of  the  1st  of  March  last,  asking  to  bo  received  by  that  government  in  the 
diplomatic  character  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  This  minister,  in 
his  reply,  under  date  of  the  12th  of  March,  reiterated  the  arguments  of  his 
predecessor,  and  in  terms  that  may  be  considered  as  giving  just  grounds 
of  offence  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  denied  the 
application  of  Mr.  Slidell.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  our  envoy, 
but  to  demand  his  passports,  and  return  to  his  own  country. 

Thus  the  government  of  Mexico,  though  solemnly  pledged  by  official 
acts  in  October  last,  to  receive  and  accredit  an  American  envoy,  violated 
their  plighted  faith,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  our 
difficulties.  Not  only  was  the  offer  rejected,  but  the  indignity  of  its  re- 
jection was  enhanced  by  the  manifest  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to  admit 
the  envoy,  who  came  because  they  had  bound  themselves  to  receive  him. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  offer  was  fruitless  from  the  want  cf  opportunity 
of  discussing  it :  our  envoy  was  present  on  their  own  soil. 

Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  sufficient  powers  :  our  envoy  had 
full  powers  to  adjust  every  question  of  difference.  Nor  was  there  room 
for  complaint  that  our  propositions  for  settlement  were  unreasonable  :  per- 
mission was  not  even  given  our  envoy  to  make  any  proposition  whatever. 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  we,  on  our  part,  would  not  listen  to  any  rea- 
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sonable  terms  of  their  suggestion :  the  Mexican  government  refused  all 
negotiation,  and  have  made  no  proposition  of  any  kind. 

In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  I  informed 
you  that  upon  the  earnest  appeal  both  of  the  Congress  and  convention  of 
Texas,  I  had  ordered  an  efficient  military  force  to  take  a  position  "  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte."  This  had  become  necessary  to 
meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  forces,  for  which  ex- 
tensive military  preparations  had  been  made.  The  invasion  was  threatened 
solely  because  Texas  had  determined,  in  accordance  with  a  solemn  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  annex  herself  to  our  Union  ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  extend  our  pro- 
tection over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  remained  there  until 
after  I  had  received  such  information  from  Mexico  as  rendered  it  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  government  would  refuse  to  receive 
our  envoy. 

Meantime,  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  Congress,  had  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  Union.  The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  its  act  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boundary  of 
that  republic.  Its  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  and  exercised  beyond 
the  Nueces. 

The  country  between  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  and  in  the  convention  of  Texas,  had  thus  taken 
part  in  the  act  of  annexation  itself,  and  is  now  included  within  one  of  our 
congressional  districts.  Our  own  Congress  had,  moreover,  with  great 
unanimity,  by  the  act  December  31,  1845,  recognised  the  country  beyond 
the  Nueces  as  a  part  of  our  territory  by  including  it  within  our  own  reve- 
nue system  ;  and  a  revenue  officer,  to  reside  within  that  district,  has  been 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
that  portion  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January 
last  instructions  were  issued  to  the  general  in  command  of  these  troops  to 
occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte.  This  river — which  is  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  state  of  Texas — is  an  exposed  frontier.  From 
this  quarter  invasion  was  threatened  ;  upon  it  and  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, in  the  judgment  of  high  military  experience,  are  the  proper  stations 
for  the  protecting  forces  of  the  government. 

In  addition  to  this  important  consideration,  several  others  occurred  to 
induce  this  movement.  Among  these  are  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
ports  at  Brazos  Santiago  and  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte  for  the  recep- 
tion of  supplies  by  sea,  the  stronger  and  more  healthful  military  positions, 
the  convenience  for  obtaining  a  ready  and  more  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions, water,  fuel,  and  forage,  and  the  advantages  which  are  afforded  by 
the  Del  Norte  in  forwarding  supplies  to  such  posts  as  may  be  established 
in  the  interior  and  upon  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del  Norte  was  made  by  the  com- 
manding general,  under  positive  instructions  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive 
acts  toward  Mexico,  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  regard  the  relations  be- 
tween that  republic  and  the  United  States  as  peaceful,  uidess  she  should 
declare  war,  or  commit  acts  of  hostility,  indicative  of  a  state  of  war.  He 
was  specially  directed  to  protect  private  property  and  respect  personal 
rights 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the    11th  of  March,  and  on 
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the  28th  of  that  month  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte,  opposite 
to  Matamoras,  where  it  encamped  on  a  commanding  position,  which  has 
since  been  strenothened  by  the  erection  of  field-works.  A  dep6t  has  also 
been  established  at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  Brazos  Santiago,  thirty  miles  in 
rear  of  the  encampment.  The  selection  of  his  position  was  necessarily 
confided  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  in  command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoras  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude,  and 
on  the  12th  of  April,  General  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire 
beyond  the  Nueces  river,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  comjjlv  with 
these  demands,  announced  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the 
question.  But  no  open  act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the  24th  of 
April.  On  that  day,  General  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  communicated  to  General  Taylor  that  "  he  consid- 
ered hostilities  commenced,  and  should  prosecute  thftm."  A  party  of 
dragoons  of  sixty-three  men  and  officers  were  on  the  same  day  despatched 
from  the  American  camp  up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  ^Mexican  troops  had  crossed,  or  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  river,  '*  became  engaged  willi  a  large  bodv  of  these  troops,  and  after  a 
short  affair,  in  which  some  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear  to 
have  been  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender." 

The  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our  citizens  through- 
out a  long  period  of  years,  remain  unredressed  ;  and  solemn  treaties, 
pledging  her  public  faith  for  this  redress,  have  been  disregarded.  A  gov- 
ernment either  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  trea- 
ties, fails  to  perform  one  of  its  plainest  duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost  annihilated.  It  was  for- 
merly highly  beneficial  to  both  nations  ;  but  our  merchants  have  been  de- 
terred from  prosecuting  it  by  the  system  of  outrage  and  extortion  which 
the  Mexican  authorities  have  pursued  against  them,  while  their  appeals 
through  their  own  government  for  indemnity  have  been  made  in  vain.  Our 
forbearance  has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken  in  its  char- 
acter. Had  we  acted  with  vigor  in  repelling  the  insults  and  redressing 
the  injuries  infiicted  by  IMexico  at  the  commencement,  we  should  doubtless 
have  escaped  all  the  dilliculties  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  have  been  exerting  our  best  efforts  to  pro- 
pitiate her  good  will.  Upon  the  pretext  that  Texas,  a  nation  as  independ- 
ent as  herself,  thought  proper  to  unite  its  destinies  with  our  own,  she  has 
affected  to  believe  that  we  have  severed  her  rightful  territory,  and,  in  ofli- 
cial  proclamations  and  manifestoes,  has  repeatedly  threatened  to  make 
war  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Texas.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  tried  every  effort  at  reconciliation.  The  cup  of  forbearance  had 
been  exhausted,  even  before  the  recent  information  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Del  Norte.  But  now,  after  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  Ameri- 
can blood  upon  the  American  soil.  She  has  proclaimed  that  hostilities 
have  commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war. 

As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by 
the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  we  are  called  upon,  by  every  consideration  of 
duty  and  patriotism,  to  vindicate,  with  decision,  the  honor,  the  rights,  and 
the  interests  of  our  country. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  like  that  which  has  arrived,  in- 
Btructions  were   given   in   August  last,   "  as    a   precautionary   measure " 
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against  invasion,  or  threatened  invasion,  authorizing  General  Taylor,  if  the 
emergency  required,  to  accept  volunteers,  not  from  Texas  only,  but  from 
the  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  ; 
and  corresponding  letters  were  addressed  to  the  respective  governors  of 
those  states. 

These  instructions  were  repeated  ;  and  in  January  last,  soon  after  the 
incorporation  of  "  Texns  into  our  union  of  states,"  General  Taylor  was 
further  "  authorized  by  the  president  to  make  a  requisition  upon  the  exec- 
utive of  that  state  for  such  of  its  militia  force  as  may  be  needed  to  repel 
invasion,  or  to  secure  the  country  against  apprehended  invasion."  On  the 
2d  day  of  March,  he  was  again  reminded,  "  in  the  event  of  the  approach 
of  any  considerable  Mexican  force,  promptly  and  efliciently  to  use  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  clothed  to  call  to  him  such  auxiliary  force  as 
he  might  need." 

War  actually  existing,  and  our  territory  having  been  invaded,  General 
Taylor,  pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  him  by  my  direction,  has  called  on 
the  governor  of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  state  troops,  two  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  two  to  serve  on  foot,  and  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana  for  four 
regiments  of  infantry,  to  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  further  vindication  of  our  rights  and  defence  of  our  territory,  I  in- 
voke the  prompt  action  of  Congress  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  war, 
and  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  executive  the  means  of  prosecuting 
the  war  with  vigor,  and  thus  hastening  the  restoration  of  peace.  To  this 
end  I  recommend  that  authority  should  be  given  to  call  into  the  public 
service  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  to  serve  for  not  less  than  six  or  twelve 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

A  volunteer  force  is,  beyond  question,  more  eiTicient  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  citizen-soldiers  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  number  far 
beyond  that  required  would  readily  rush  to  the  field  upon  the  call  of  their 
country.  I  further  recommend  that  a  liberal  provision  be  made  for  sus 
taining  our  entire  military  force,  and  furnishing  it  with  supplies  and  muni- 
tions of  war. 

The  most  energetic  and  prompt  measures,  and  the  immediate  appear- 
ance in  arms  of  a  large  and  overpowering  force,  are  recommended  to  Con- 
gress as  the  most  certain  and  efficient  means  of  bringing  the  existing  col- 
lision with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination. 

In  making  these  recommendations.  I  deem  it  proper  to  declare  that 
it  is  my  anxious  desire,  not  only  to  terminate  hostilities  speedily,  but  to 
bring  all  matters  in  dispute  between  this  government  and  Mexico  to  an 
early  and  amicable  adjustment ;  and,  in  this  view,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
renew  negotiations,  whenever  Mexico  shall  be  ready  to  receive  proposi- 
tions, or  to  make  propositions  of  her  own. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  our  envoy  to 
Mexico  and  the  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs  ;  and  so  much  of  the 
correspondence  between  that  envoy  and  the  secretary  of  state,  and  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  war  and  the  general  in  command  on  the  Del  NortCj 
as  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
May  28,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  TRANSMIT  a  copy  of  a  note,  under  date  the  26th  instant,  from  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majesty  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  communicatinjcr  a  despatch,  under  date  the  4th  instant, 
received  by  him  from  her  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  of  the  two  governments  upon 
each  other,  for  a  return  of  duties  which  had  been  levied  in  violation  of  the 
commercial  convention  of  1815,  have  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. In  making  this  communication,  I  deem  it  proper  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  the  prompt  manner  in  ^vhich  the  British  government  has 
acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  speedy  termi- 
nation of  this  affair. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
.Tune  6,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  of  the  10th.  11th,  and  22d  ol 
April  last,  I  communicate  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
accompanied  with  the  correspondence  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and 
1843,  respecting  the  right  or  practice  of  visiting  or  searching  merchant- 
vessels  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  also,  the  protest  addressed  by  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1842,  against  the  concurrence  of 
France  in  the  quintuple  treaty  ;  together  with  all  correspondence  relating 
thereto. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  8,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  War,  transmu- 
ting the  correspondence,  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
5th  instant,  with  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  and  General  Winfield  Scott, 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  accompanying  correspond- 
ence with  General  Gaines,  contain  all  the  information  in  my  possession 
in  relation  to  calls  for  "volunteers  or  militia  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,"  "  by  any  officer  of  the  army,''  without  legal  "authority  therefor," 
and  of  the  "measures  which  have  been  adopted"  "in  relation  to  such 
officer  or  troops  so  called  into  service." 
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In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  the  accompanying  correspondence  with  "  Major-General  Scott, 
of  the  United  Stales  army,  upon  the  subject  of  his  taking  the  command  of 
the  army  of  occupation  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,"  I  state,  that  on  the  same 
day  on  which  I  approved  and  sigTied  the  act  of  the  13lh  of  May,  1846, 
entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,"  I  communicated  to  General 
Scott,  through  the  secretary  of  war,  and  also  in  a  personal  interview  with 
that  officer,  my  desire  that  he  should  take  command  of  the  army  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  of  the  volunteer  forces  which  I  informed  him  it  was  my 
intention  forthwith  to  call  out  to  march  to  that  frontier,  to  be  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Mexico.  The  tender  of  the  command 
to  General  Scott  was  voluntary  on  my  part,  and  was  made  without  any 
request  or  intimation  on  the  subject  from  him.  It  was  made  in  considera- 
tion of  his  rank  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  My  communications 
with  General  Scott,  assigning  him  the  command,  were  verbal  ;  first  through 
the  secretary  of  war,  and  afterward  in  person.  No  written  order  was 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  General  Scott  assented  to  assume  the  command; 
and  on  the  following  day  I  had  another  interview  with  him  and  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  in  relation  to  the  number,  and  apportionment  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  of  the  volunteer  forces  to  be  called  out  for  immediate  service  ; 
the  forces  which  were  to  be  organized  and  held  in  readiness,  subject  to  a 
future  call  should  it  become  necessary;  and  other  military  preparations  and 
movements  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  was  distinctly  settled,  and  was  well  understood  by  General  Scott,  that  he 
was  to  command  the  army  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  so  continued  to 
be  settled  and  understood,  without  any  other  intention  on  my  part,  until 
the  Secretary  of  War  submitted  to  me  the  letter  of  General  Scott,  addressed 
to  him  under  date  of  the  21st  of  May,  1846,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
communicated.  The  character  of  that  letter  made  it  proper,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  change  my  determination  in  regard  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  the  secretary  of  war,  by  my  direction,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  May, 
1846,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  herewith  communicated,  for  the  reasons 
therein  assigned,  informed  General  Scott  that  he  was  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mexico,  and 
that  he  would  remain  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Washington.  The 
command  of  the  army  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico  has  since  been  assigned 
to  General  Taylor,  with  his  brevet  rank  of  major-general,  recently  confer- 
red upon  him. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
JuxE  10,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  LAY  before  the  senate  a  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  convention,  presented 
to  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  sixth  instant,  by  the  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Oregon  question,  together  with  a  protocol  of  this  proceeding.  I 
Bubmit  this  proposal  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  and  request  their 
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advice  as  to  the  action  which,  in  their  judgment,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
in  reference  to  it. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
senate  were  often  taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of  our 
foreign  policy.  General  Washington  repeatedly  consulted  the  senate,  and 
asked  their  previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers;  and  the  senate  in  every  instance  responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their 
advice,  to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action.  This  practice,  though 
rarely  resorted  to  in  later  times,  was,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  wise, 
and  may,  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  be  properly  revived.  The 
senate  are  a  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  important  measures  of  foreign  policy 
which  may  ultimately  come  before  them  for  their  consideration,  the  Presi- 
dent secures  harmony  of  action  between  that  body  and  himself.  The 
senate  are,  moreover,  a  branch  of  the  war-making  power,  and  it  may  be 
eminently  proper  for  the  executive  to  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that 
body  in  advance  upon  any  great  question  which  may  involve  in  its  decis- 
ion the  issue  of  peace  or  war.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  would  induce  me,  under  any  circumstances,  to  desire  the  pre- 
vious desire  of  the  senate  ;  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  the  recent  de- 
bates and  proceedings  in  Congress,  which  render  it,  in  my  judgment,  not 
only  respectful  to  the  senate,  but  necessary  and  proper,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, to  insure  harmonious  action  between  that  body  and  the  executive. 
In  conferring  on  the  executive  the  authority  to  give  the  notice  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  convention  of  1827,  the  senate  acted  publicly  so  large  a 
part,  that  a  decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  the  British  government, 
without  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to  it, 
might  render  the  question  still  more  complicated  and  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment. For  these  reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  senate  to  the 
proposal  of  the  British  government  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, and  ask  their    advice  on  the  subject. 

My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon  question  were  fully  made 
known  to  congress  in  my  annual  message  of  the  second  of  December  last ; 
and  the  opinions  therein   expressed  remain  unchanged. 

Should  the  senate,  by  the  constitutional  majority  required  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties,  advise  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  advise  it 
with  such  modifications  as  they  may,  upon  full  deliberation,  deem  proper, 
I  shall  conform  my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the  senate,  however, 
decline  by  such  constitutional  majority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  reject  the  offer. 

I  also  communicate  herewith  an  extract  from  a  despatch  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London,  under  the  date  of  the 
28th  of  April  last,  directing  him,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  "concerning  the  Oregon  territory,"  to  deliver  the  notice  to 
the  British  government  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of  the  6th 
of  August,  1 827 ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  notice  transmitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  together  with  extracts  from  a  despatch  of  that  minister  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  bearing  date  on  the  18th  day  of  May  last. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  16,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  3d  instant,  I  communi- 
cate, herewith,  estimates  prepared  by  the  war  and  navy  departments,  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  conducting  the  existing  war  with  Mexico,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  and  the  whole  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  I 
communicate  also  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  based  upon 
these  estimates,  containing  recommendations  of  measures  for  raising  the 
additional  means  required.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  expenses  incur- 
red during  the  period  specified  may  fall  considerably  below  the  estimates 
submitted,  which  are  for  a  larger  number  of  troops  than  have  yet  been 
called  to  the  field.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  however,  against  any 
possible  deficiency,  the  estimates  have  been  made  at  the  largest  amount 
which  any  state  of  the  service  may  require. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  additional  amount  required  may  be  raised 
by  a  modification  of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  existing  tariff*  laws. 
The  high  duties  at  present  levied  on  many  articles  totally  exclude  them 
from  importation,  while  the  quantity  and  amount  of  others  which  are  im- 
ported are  greatly  diminished.  By  reducing  these  duties  to  a  revenue 
standard,  it  is  not  doubted  that  a  large  amount  of  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  imposed  would  be  imported,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  reve- 
nue be  received  at  the  treasury  from  this  source.  By  imposing  revenue 
duties  on  many  articles  now  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  by 
regulating  the  rates  within  the  revenue  standard  upon  others,  a  large  addi- 
tional revenue  will  be  collected.  Independently  of  the  high  considerations 
which  induced  me,  in  my  annual  message,  to  recommend  a  modification 
and  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  1842  as  being  not 
only  proper  in  reference  to  a  state  of  peace,  but  just  to  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  such  modification  and  reduction  as  a 
war  measure  must  now  be  manifest.  The  country  requires  additional 
revenue  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  may  be  obtained,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  reducing  the  prohibitory  and  highly  protective  duties  imposed 
by  the  existing  laws  to  revenue  rates  ;  by  imposing  revenue  duties  on  the 
free  list  ;  and  by  modifying  the  rates  of  duty  on  other  articles. 

The  modifications  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  tlie  treasury  in 
his  annual  report  in  December  last  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace,  and 
the  additional  duties  now  suggested  by  him  are  with  a  view  strictly  to 
raise  revenue  as  a  war  measure.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  these  duties 
mav  and  should  be  abolished,  and  reduced  to  lower  rates. 

It  is  not  apprehended  that  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  will  materially 
affect  our  trade  and  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  reductions  proposed  would  increase  that  trade,  and  augment  the 
revenue  derived  from  it. 

When  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  war,  no  contingency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  occur  in  which  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and,  to  guard  against  such  an  event, 
it  is  recommended,  that  contingent  authority  be  given  to  issue  treasury- 
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notes,  or  lo  contract  a  loan  for  a  limited  amount,  reimbursable  at  an  early 
(lay.  Should  no  occasion  arise  to  exercise  the  power,  still  it  may  be  im- 
portant that  the  authority  should  exist  should  there  be  a  necessity  for  it. 
It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  direct  taxes  or  excises,  the 
measures  recommended  being  deemed  preferable  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue.  It  is  hoped  that  the  war  with  Mexico,  if  vigorously 
prosecuted,  as  is  contemplated,  may  be  of  short  duration.  I  shall  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  whenever  the  Mexican 
government  shall  manifest  a  like  disposition.  The  existing  war  has  been 
r(-ndered  necessary  by  the  acts  of  Mexico,  and  whenever  that  power 
shall  be  ready  to  do  us  justice,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  sheath  the 
sword  and  lender  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  16,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  • — 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  12th  instant,  that 
'the  president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  British  government,  accompanying  hi.s  message  to  the 
senate  dated  10th  June,  1846,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boundaries,  &c., 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  west  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony 
mountains,  "  a  convention  was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  15th  instant, 
by  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majesty  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  convention  I  now  lay  before  the  senate  for  their  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  its  ratification. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

June  17,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  communicate  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  ac- 
companied with  the  correspondence  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  4th  of  May  last,  between  Commander  G. 
I.  Pendergrast,  and  the  governments  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  for- 
eign naval  commanders  and  the  United  Stales  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  navy  department,  while  or  since  said  Pendergrast  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  Slates  ship  Boston,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  touching 
said  service. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

July  2,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  together  wita 
copies  of  the  correspondence  in  the  year  1841,  between  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Esq.,  district  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  western  district  of  New  York,  in  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  as  council  for  Alexander  M'Leod,  called  for  by  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  10th  of  April,  1846. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  9,   1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
transmitting  a  report  from  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  in  reply  to 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  22d  of  June,  1846,  calling  for  informa- 
tion of  the  "  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  surveys  of  the  mineral 
region  upon  Lake  Superior,  and  within  what  time  such  surveys  may  proba- 
bly be  prepared  for  the  sales  of  the  lands  in  that  country."  In  answer  to 
that  portion  of  the  resolution  which  calls  for  the  "  views"  of  the  executive 
"  respecting  the  proper  moc^e  of  disposing  of  said  lands,  keeping  in  view 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  the  equitable  claims  of  individuals 
who,  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department,  have  made  improve- 
ments thereon,  or  acquired  rights  of  possession,"  I  recommend  that  these 
lands  be  brought  in  market  and  sold  at  such  price  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  Congress  may  prescribe,  and  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  be 
secured  to  such  persons  as  have,  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, made  improvements  or  acquired  rights  of  possession  thereon.  Should 
Congress  deem  it  proper  to  authorize  the  sale  of  these  lands,  it  will  be 
"necessary  to  attach  them  to  suitable  land  districts,  and  that  they  be  placed 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  general  land  office,  as  other  pub- 
lic lands. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  21,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the   United  States : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  senate  in 
their  resolution  of  the  17th  of  June,  1846,  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
together  with  a  copy  of  all  "  the  despatches  and  instructions"  "  relative  to 
the  Oregon  treaty,"  "forwarded    to  our  minister,  Mr.    M'Lane, "  "not 
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heretofore  communicated  to  the  senate,"  including  a  statement  of  tho 
propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question  previously  made 
and  rejected  by  the  respective  governments.  This  statement  was  furnished 
to  Mr.  M-Lane  before  his  departure  from  the  country,  and  is  dated  on  the 
12th  July,  1845,  the  day  on  which  the  note  was  addressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  offering  to  settle  the  controversy  by  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  was  rejected  by  that  minister  on  the  29th 
July  following. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  extracts  from  but  two  of  Mr.  M'Lane's 
"  despatches  and  communications  to  this  government"  are  transmitted  ; 
and  these  only  because  they  were  necessary  to  explain  the  answers  given 
to  them  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

These  despatches  are  both  numerous  and  voluminous  ;  and,  from  their 
confidential  character,  their  publication,  it  is  believed,  would  be  highly 
prejudical  to  the  public  interests. 

Public  considerations  alone  have  induced  me  to  withhold  the  despatches 
of  Mr.  M'Lane  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state.  1  concur  with  the 
secretary  of  state  in  the  views  presented  in  his  report,  herewith  transmit- 
ted against  the  publication  of  these  despatches. 

Mr.  M'Lane  has  performed  his  whole  duty  to  his  country  ;  and  I  am 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  that  every  senator  who  may  desire  it,  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  these  despatches  at  the  department  of 
state.  The  secretary  of  state  has  been  instructed  to  afford  every  facility 
for  this  purpose. 


RIVER    AND    HARBOR    VETO. 

August  3,  1846. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

I  HAVE  considered  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  certain  harbors  and  rivers,"  with  the  care  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  now  return  the  same  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 
The  bill  proposes  to  appropriate  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  more  than 
forty  distinct  and  separate  objects  of  improvement.  On  examining  its  pro- 
visions, and  the  variety  of  objects  of  improvement  which  it  embraces,  many 
of  them  of  a  local  character,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  if  it  shall  be  sanc- 
tioned and  become  a  law,  what  practical  constitutional  restraint  can  here- 
after be  imposed  upon  the  most  extended  system  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  federal  government  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  constitution  has 
not,  in  my  judgment,  conferred  upon  the  federal  government  the  power  to 
construct  works  of  internal  improvement  within  the  states,  or  to  appropri- 
ate money  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose.  That  this  bill  assumes  for 
the  federal  government  the  right  to  exercise  this  power,  can  not,  I  think, 
be  doubted.  The  approved  course  of  the  government,  and  the  deliberately- 
expressed  judgment  of  the  people,  have  denied  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  under  the  constitution.  Several  of  my  predecessors  have  denied 
its  existence  in  the  most  solemn  forms. 

The  general  proposition  that  the   federal  government  does  not  possess 
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this  power  is  so  well  settled,  and  has  for  a  considerable  period  been  so 
generally  acquiesced  in,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reiterate  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  sustained.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary,  after  the 
full  and  elaborate  discussions  which  have  taken  place  before  the  country 
on  this  subject,  to  do  more  than  state  the  general  considerations  which 
have  satisfied  me  of  the  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  power. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited  powers. 
Its  powers  are  such,  and  such  only,  as  are  expressly  granted  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  are  properly  incident  to  the  expressly  granted  powers,  and 
necessary  to  their  execution.  In  determining  whether  a  given  power  has 
been  granted,  a  sound  rule  of  construction  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Madison.  That  rule  is,  that  "  whenever  a  question  arises  concerning  a 
particular  power,  the  first  question  is  whether  the  power  be  expressed  in 
the  constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it  be  not  expressed, 
the  next  inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  is  properly  an  incident  to  an  expressed 
power,  and  necessary  to  its  execution.  If  it  be,  it  may  be  exercised  by 
Congress.  If  it  be  not,  Congress  can  not  exercise  it."  It  is  not  pretended 
that  there  is  any  express  grant  in  the  constitution  conferring  on  Congress 
the  power  in  question.  Is  it,  then,  an  incidental  power,  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  execution  of  any  of  the  granted  powers  1  All  the  granted 
powers,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  may  be  effectually  executed  without  the 
aid  of  such  an  incident.  "  A  power  to  be  incidental  must  not  be  exercised 
for  ends  which  make  it  a  principal,  or  substantive  power,  independent  of 
the  principal  power  to  which  it  is  an  incident."  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
may  be  regarded  by  Congress  as  convenient,  or  that  its  exercise  would  ad- 
vance the  public  weal.  It  must  be  necessary  and  proper  to  the  execution 
of  the  principal  expressed  power  to  which  it  is  an  incident,  and  without 
which  such  principal  power  can  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  whole 
frame  of  the  federal  constitution  proves  that  the  government  which  it  cre- 
ates was  intended  to  be  one  of  limited  and  specified  powers.  A  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution  so  broad  as  that  by  which  the  power  in  question  is 
defended,  tends  imperceptibly  to  a  consolidation  of  power  in  a  government 
intended  by  its  framers  to  be  thus  limited  in  its  authority.  "  The  obvious 
tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  a  consolidation  of  the  states  into  one 
sovereignty,  would  be  to  transform  the  republican  system  of  the  United 
States  into  a  monarchy."  To  guard  against  the  assumption  of  all  powers 
which  encroach  upon  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  which 
Consequently  tend  to  consolidation,  is  the  duty  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our 
political  system.  That  the  power  in  question  is  not  properly  an  incident 
to  any  of  the  granted  powers,  I  am  fully  satisfied  ;  but  if  there  were  doubts 
on  this  subject,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  that 
all  the  functionaries  of  the  federal  government  should  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  all  questionable  or  doubtful  powers.  If  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  should  be  deemed  proper,  it  is  safer  and 
wiser  to  appeal  to  the  states  and  the  people  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  for  the  grant  desired,  than  to  assume  its  exercise  without 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  If  Congress  does  not  possess  the  gen- 
eral power  to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement  within  the  slates, 
or  to  appropriate  money  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  what  is  there 
to  exempt  some,  at  least,  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  included  in  this  bill 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  rule  ?  This  hill  assumes  the  existence 
of  the  power,  and  in  some  of  its  provisions  asserts  the  principle,  that  Con- 
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gress  may  exercise  it  as  fully  as  though  the  appropriations  which  it  proposes 
were  applicable  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  If  there  be  a  dis- 
tinction in  principle,  it  is  not  perceived,  and  should  be  clearly  defined. 
Some  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  contained  in  this  bill  are  local  in  their 
character,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state  ;  and  though,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  they  are  called  harbors,  they  are  not  connected  with 
foreign  commerce,  nor  are  they  places  of  refuge  or  shelter  for  our  navy,  or 
commercial  marine,  on  the  ocean  or  lake  shores.  To  call  the  mouth  of  a 
creek,  or  a  shallow  inlet  on  our  coast,  a  harbor,  can  not  confer  the  authority 
to  expend  the  public  money  in  its  improvement.  Congress  have  exercised 
the  power,  coeval  with  the  constitution,  of  establishing  lighthouses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  piers,  on  our  ocean  and  lake  shores,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing navigation  safe  and  easy,  and  of  affording  protection  and  shelter  for 
our  navy  and  other  shipping.  These  are  safeguards  placed  in  existing 
channels  of  navigation.  After  the  long  acquiescence  of  the  government 
through  all  preceding  administrations,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  or 
disturb  the  authority  to  make  appropriations  for  such  purposes. 

When  we  advance  a  step  beyond  this  point,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
establishment  and  support,  by  appropriations  from  the  treasury,  of  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  piers,  and  other  improvements,  within  the  bays, 
inlets,  and  harbors,  on  our  ocean  and  lake  coasts  immediately  connected 
with  our  foreign  commerce,  attempt  to  make  improvements  in  the  interior 
at  points  unconnected  with  foreign  commerce,  and  where  they  are  not 
needed  for  the  protection  and  security  of  our  navy  and  commercial  marine, 
the  difficulty  arises  in  drawing  a  line  beyond  which  appropriations  may 
not  be  made  by  the  federal  government. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  who  saw  the  evil  consequences  of  the  system 
proposed  to  be  revived  by  this  bill,  attempted  to  define  this  line  by  declar- 
ing that  "  expenditures  of  this  character"  should  be  "  confined  below  the 
ports  of  entry  or  delivery  established  by  law  !"  Acting  on  this  restriction, 
he  witheld  his  sanction  from  a  bill  which  had  passed  Congress  "  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  river."  He  was  at  the  same  time  "  sensible 
that  this  restriction  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  and  that 
much  embarrassment  may  be  caused  to  the  executive  department  in  its 
execution,  by  appropriations  for  remote  and  not  well-understood  objects." 
This  restriction,  it  was  soon  found,  was  subject  to  be  evaded,  and  render- 
ed comparatively  useless  in  checking  the  system  of  improvements  which 
it  was  designed  to  arrest,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery  may  be  established  by  law  upon  the  upper  waters, 
and  in  some  instances  almost  at  the  head  springs  of  some  of  the  most  un- 
important of  our  rivers,  and  at  points  on  our  coast  possessing  no  commer- 
cial importance,  and  not  used  as  places  of  refuge  and  safety  by  our  navy, 
and  other  shipping.  Many  of  the  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  now  author 
ized  by  law,  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned,  exist  only  in  the 
statute-books.  No  entry  of  foreign  goods  is  ever  made,  and  no  duties  are 
ever  collected  at  them.  No  exports  of  American  products  bound  for  foreign 
countries  ever  clear  from  them.  To  assume  that  their  existence  in  the 
statute-book  as  ports  of  entry  or  delivery  warrants  expenditures  on  the 
waters  leading  to  them,  which  would  be  otherwise  unauthorized,  would  be 
to  assert  the  proposition  that  the  law-making  power  may  engraft  new  pro- 
visions on  the  constitution.  If  the  restriction  is  a  sound  one,  it  can  only 
apply  10  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers,  connected  with  or  leading  to  such  ports 
as  actually  have  foreign  commerce ;  ports  at  which  foreign  importations 
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arrive  in  bulk,  paying  the  duties,  cliRrffed  bylaw,  and  from  which  exports 
are  made  to  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  found,  by  applying  the  restriction 
thus  understood  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  that  it  contains  appropria- 
tions for  more  than  twenty  objects  of  internal  improvement,  called  in  the 
bill  harbors,  at  places  which  have  never  been  declared  by  law  either  ports 
of  entrv  or  delivery,  and  at  which,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  treas- 
ury, there  has  never  been  an  arrival  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  from  which 
there  has  never  been  a  vessel  cleared  for  a  foreign  country.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  of  these  works  are  new,  and  at  places  for  the  improvement 
of  which  appropriations  are  now  for  the  first  time  proposed.  It  will  be 
found,  also,  that  the  bill  contains  appropriations  for  rivers  upon  which  there 
not  only  exists  no  foreign  commerce,  but  upon  which  there  has  not  been 
established  even  a  paper  port  of  entry,  and  for  the  mouths  of  creeks,  de- 
nominated harbors,  which  if  improved  can  benefit  only  the  particular  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  are  situated.  It  will  be  found,  too,  to  contain 
appropriations  the  expenditure  of  which  will  only  have  the  effect  of  improv- 
ing one  place  at  the  expense  of  the  local,  natural  advantages  of  another  in 
its  vicinity.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  the  same  principle  which 
authorizes  the  appropriations  which  it  proposes  to  make,  would  also  author- 
ize similar  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  other  bays,  inlets, 
and  creeks,  which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  harbors,  and  of  all 
the  rivers,  important  or  unimportant,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  To  sanc- 
tion the  bill  with  such  provisions,  would  be  to  concede  the  principle  that 
the  federal  government  possesses  the  power  to  expend  the  public  money 
in  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements,  limited  in  its  extent  only  by 
the  ever-varying  discretion  of  successive  congresses  and  successive  ex- 
ecutives. It  would  be  to  eff'ace  and  remove  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions of  power  which  the  constitution  has  wisely  provided,  to  limit  the 
authority  and  action  of  the  federal  government  to  a  few  well-defined  and 
specified  objects.  Besides  these  objections,  the  practical  evils  which 
must  flow  from  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  of  the 
powers  asserted  in  this  bill,  impress  my  mind  with  a  grave  sense  of  my 
duty  to  avert  them  from  the  country,  as  far  as  my  constitutional  action  may 
enable  me  to  do  so. 

It  not  only  leads  to  a  consolidation  of  power  in  the  federal  governmenx 
at  the  expense  of  the  rightful  autliority  of  the  states,  but  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency is,  to  embrace  objects  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  which 
are  local  in  their  character,  benefiting  but  few  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  whole.  It  will  engender  sectional  feelings  and  preju- 
dices calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Union.  It  will  destroy  the 
harmony  which  should  prevail  in  our  legislative  counsels. 

It  will  produce  combinations  of  local  and  sectional  interests,  strong 
enough,  when  united,  to  carry  propositions  for  appropriations  of  public 
money  which  could  not  of  themselves,  and  standing  alone,  succeed,  and 
can  not  fail  to  lead  to  wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditures. 

It  must  produce  a  disreputable  scramble  for  the  public  money,  by  the 
conflict  which  is  inseparable  from  such  a  system,  between  local  and  indi- 
vidual interests  and  the  general  interest  of  the  whole.  It  is  unjust  to 
those  states  which  have  with  their  own  means  constructed  their  own  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  make  from  the  common  treasury  appropriations 
for  similar  improvements  in  other  states. 

In  its  operation  it  will  be  oppressive  and  unjust  toward  those  states 
whose  representatives  and  people  either  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
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power,  or  think  its  exercise  inexpedient,  and  who,  while  they  equally  con- 
tribute to  the  treasury,  can  not,  consistently  with  their  opinions,  engage  in 
the  general  competition  for  a  share  of  the  public  money.  Thus  a  large 
portion  of  the  Union  in  numbers  and  in  geographical  extent,  contributing 
its  equal  proportion  of  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  government,  would,  un- 
der the  operation  of  such  a  system,  be  compelled  to  see  the  national  treas- 
ure— the  common  stock  of  all — unequally  disbursed,  and  often  improvi- 
denlly  wasted,  for  the  advantage  of  small  sections,  instead  of  being  ap- 
plied to  the  great  national  purposes  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest, 
and  for  which  alone  the  power  to  collect  the  revenue  was  given.  Should 
the  system  of  internal  improvements  proposed  prevail,  all  these  evils  will 
multiply  and  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  states,  and 
the  extension  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  settled  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. With  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, the  local  objects  demanding  appropriations  of  the  public  money  for 
their  improvements  will  be  proportionately  increased.  In  each  case  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  would  confer  benefits,  direct  or  indirect, 
only  on  a  section,  while  these  sections  would  become  daily  less  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole. 

The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  in  withholding  power 
over  such  objects  from  the  federal  government,  and  leaving  them  to  the 
local  government  of  the  states,  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  with 
every  year's  experience  of  the  ojierations  of  our  system. 

In  a  country  of  limited  extent,  with  but  few  such  objects  of  expenditure, 
(if  the  form  of  government  permitted  it),  a  common  treasury  might  be  used 
for  their  improvement  with  much  less  inequality  and  injustice  than  in  one 
of  the  vast  extent  which  ours  now  presents  in  population  and  territory. 
The  treasure  of  the  world  would  hardly  be  equal  to  the  improvement  of 
every  bay,  ink  t,  creek,  and  river,  in  our  country,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  interests  of  a 
neighborhood. 

The  federal  constitution  was  wisely  adapted  in  its  provisions  to  any  ex- 
pansion of  our  limits  and  population  ;  and  with  the  advance  of  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  states  in  the  career  of  national  greatness,  it  becomes  the  more 
apparent  that  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  the  equal  justice  to  which  all 
its  parts  are  entitled,  require  that  the  federal  government  should  confine  its 
action  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  its  power  and 
authority.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  subject  to  the  ob- 
jections stated  ;  and,  did  they  stand  alone,  I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  withhold  my  approval. 

If  no  constitutional  objections  existed  to  the  bill,  there  are  others  of  a 
serious  nature  which  deserve  some  consideration.  It  appropriates  between 
one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  which  are  of  no  pressing  neces- 
sity ;  and  this  is  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  when  Congress  at  its  present  session  has  authorized  a 
loan  or  the  issue  of  treasury-notes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  be 
resorted  to  if  the  "  exigencies  of  the  government  shall  require  it."  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
husband  our  means,  and  not  to  waste  them  on  comparatively  unimportant 
objects,  so  that  we  may  reduce  the  loan  or  issue  of  treasury-notes  which 
may  become  necessary  to  the  smallest  practicable  sum.  It  would  seem  to 
be  wise,  too,  to  abstain  from  such  expenditures  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  public  debt,  the  existence  of  which  would  be  op- 
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posed  to  the  interests  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  our  free 
institutions. 

Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  the  principle  which  it  establishes  will 
inevitably  lead  to  large  and  annually  increasing  appropriations  and  drains 
upon  the  treasury,  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  numerous  other  locali- 
ties not  embraced  in  its  provisions,  but  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  favor 
of  the  government  as  those  which  are  embraced,  will  demand  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
them.  With  such  an  incresse  of  expenditure  must  necessarily  follow  ei- 
ther an  increased  public  debt,  or  increased  burdens  upon  the  people  by 
taxation,  to  supply  the  treasury  with  the  means  of  meeting  the  accumula- 
ted demands  upon  it. 

With  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Congress,  and  ever  anxious, 
as  far  as  I  can  consistently  with  my  responsibility  to  our  common  constit- 
uents, to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  our  respective  duties, 
it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  assigned,  to  withhold  my  approval  from  this  bill. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  4,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the    United  States : — 

I  HEREWITH  communicate  to  the  senate  the  copy  of  a  letter,  under  date 
of  the  27th  ultimo,  from  the  secretary  of  stale  of  the  United  States  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  again  propo- 
sing to  open  negotiations  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  shall  ad- 
just all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  republics.  Considering 
the  relative  power  of  the  two  countries,  the  glorious  events  which  have 
already  signalized  our  arms,  and  the  distracted  condition  of  Mexico,  I  did 
not  conceive  that  any  point  of  national  honor  could  exist  which  ought  to 
prevent  me  from  making  this  overture.  Equally  anxious  to  terminate,  by 
a  peace  honorable  for  both  parties,  as  1  was  orisjinally  to  avoid  the  existing 
war,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  again  to  extend  the  olive-branch  to  Mexi- 
co. Should  the  government  of  that  republic  accept  the  offer  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated,  negotiations  will  speedily  com- 
mence for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  the  negotiation  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  between  the  parties,  by  a  line  which  shall  at  once  be 
satisfactory  and  convenient  to  both,  and  such  as  neither  will  hereafter 
be  inclined  to  disturb.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  perpetual  peace 
and  good  neighborhood  between  the  two  republics.  Should  the  Mexican 
government,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  be  willing  to  cede  any 
portion  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States,  we  ought  to  pay  them  a  fair 
equivalent ;  a  just  and  honorable  peace,  and  not  conquest,  being  our  pur- 
pose in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  exhausted  and  distract- 
ed condition  of  the  Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in  order 
to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  advance  a  portion  of 
the  consideration  money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may  be  made. 
The  Mexican  government  might  not  be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of 
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the  whole  until  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  it  into  effect  be  made  by  Congress  ;  and  the  necessity  for 
such  a  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether.  I  would^  therefore,  sug- 
gest whether  it  might  not  be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  such  as 
they  might  consider  adequate  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid,  if  necessary,  im- 
mediately upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mexico.  This  disburse- 
ment would  of  course  be  accounted  for  at  the  treasury,  not  as  secret 
service  money,  but  like  other  expenditures. 

Two  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding  exist  in  our  past  history,  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention. 
On  the  26ih  of  February,  1803,  Congress  passed  an  act  appropriating  two 
millions  of  dollars  "  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations,"  "  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  of  the  expen- 
diture thereof  to  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as  may  be  ;"  and,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1806,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  the  same  amount, 
and  in  the  same  terras.  The  object,  in  the  first  case,  was  to  enable  the 
president  to  obtain  the  cession  of  i>ouisiana;  and,  in  the  second,  that  of  the 
Floridas.  In  neither  case  was  the  money  actually  drawn  from  the  treasu- 
ry ;  and  I  should  hope  that  the  result  might  be  similar,  in  this  respect,  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  the  appropriation  is  deemed  expedient  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

1  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  senate  in  executive  session.  If  they 
should  concur  in  opinion  with  me,  then  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law 
appropriating  such  a  sum  as  Congress  may  deem  adequate,  to  be  used  by 
the  executive,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose   which  I  have  indicated. 

In  the  two  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  special  purpose  of  the  ap- 
propriation did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  law,  as  this  might  have  de- 
feated the  object ;  neither,  for  the  saine  reason,  in  my  opinion,  ought  it 
now  to  be  stated. 

1  also  communicate  to  the  senate  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state  to  Cominodore  Conner  of  the  27th  ultimo,  which  was  transmitted 
to  him  on  the  day  it  bears  date. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  5,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  convention  for  the  settlement  and 
adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  was  concluded  in  this  city  on 
the  15th  day  of  June  last,  between  the  United  States  and  her  Britannic 
majesty.  This  convention  has  since  been  duly  ratified  by  the  respective 
parties,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  London  on  the  17th  day 
of  July,  1846. 

It  now  becomes  important  that  provision  should  be  made  by  law,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period,  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government 
in  Oregon. 

It  is  also  deemed  proper  that  our  laws  regulating  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  should  be  extended  to 
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such  tribes  within  our  territory  as  dwell  beyond  them  ;  and  that  a  suitable 
number  of  Indian  agents  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
these  laws  into  execution. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  mail  facilities,  so  indispensable  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  information,  and  for  binding  together  the  different  portions  of  our 
extended  confederacy,  should  be  afforded  to  our  citizens  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  our  country  generally  and  especially  to  our 
navigating  and  whaling  interests,  ihat  the  pacific  coast,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  of  our  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  should  speedily  be 
filled  up  by  a  hardy  and  patriotic  population.  Emigrants  to  that  territory 
have  many  difficulties  to  encounter  and  privations  to  endure,  in  their  long 
and  perilous  journey  ;  and,  by  the  time  they  reach  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, their  pecuniary  means  are  generally  much  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
exhausted.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  deemed  but  an  act  of  justice 
that  the.se  emigrants,  while  most  effectually  advancing  the  interests  and 
policy  of  the  government,  should  be  aided  by  liberal  grants  of  land.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  such  grants  be  made  to  actual  settlers, 
upon  the  terms  and  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  which  Congress 
may  think  advisable 
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August  7,  1846.* 


To  the  Senate  of  the   United  States : — 

I  TRANSMIT,  herewith,  for  the  consideration  and  constitutional  action  of 
the  senate,  articles  of  a  treaty  which  has  been  concluded  by  commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  different  parties  into  which  the 
Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  has  been  divided,  through  their  delegates  now 
in  Washington.  The  same  commissioners  had  previously  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  difficulties  which  have,  for  years,  existed 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  which  have  kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  ex- 
citement, and  almost  entirely  interrupted  all  progress,  on  their  part,  in  civili- 
zation and  improvement  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  have  led 
to  many  unfortunate  acts  of  domestic  strife,  against  which  the  government 
is,  bound,  by  the  treaty  of  1835,  to  protect  them.  Their  unfortunate  inter- 
nal dissensions  had  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  country,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  something  was  not  done  to 
heal  them,  they  would  terminate  in  a  sanguinary  war,  in  which  other 
tribes  of  Indians  might  become  involved,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
own  citizens  on  the  frontier  endangered.  I  recoinmended,  in  my  message  to 
Congress  on  the  13th  of  April  last  [1846],  such  measures  as  I  then  thought 
it  expedient  should  be  adopted  to  restore  peace  and  good  order  among  the 
Cherokees,  one  of  which  was  a  division  of  the  country  which  they  occupy, 
and  separation  of  the  tribe.  This  recommendation  was  made  under  the 
belief  that  the  different  factions  could  not  be  reconciled,  and  live  together 
in  harmonj' — a  belief  based,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  representations  of 
the  delegates  of  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  tribe.  Since  then,  however, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  these  divisions  of  the  tribe  ;  and,  on  representations  being  made  to 
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me,  that,  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  hear  and  investigare  the 
causes  of  grievance  of  the  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  examine  into 
their  claims  agains  the  government,  it  vi^ould  probably  be  found  that  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  which  would  once  more  harmonize  the  tribe, 
and  adjust,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  their  claims  upon,  and  relations  with, 
the  United  States,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  three  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  commissioners  entered  into  an  able  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion ;  and,  on  iheir  making  known  to  me  the  probability  of  their  being  able 
to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with  the  delegates  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
tribe,  who  were  fully  prepared  to  make  any  new  arrangement  which  would 
heal  all  dissensions  among  the  Cherokees,  and  restore  them  to  their  an- 
cient condition  of  peace  and  good  brotherhood,  I  authorized  and  appointed 
them  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  these  delegates  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.  The  treaty  now  transmitted  is  the  result  of  their 
labors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  the  approbation  of  Congress  ;  and, 
if  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  all  parties  to  it,  it  is  believed  it  will  effect 
the  great  and  desirable  ends  had  in  view. 

Accompanying  the  treaty  is  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  and  also  a 
communication  to  them  from  John  Ross  and  others,  who  represent  what  is 
termed  the  government  party  of  Cherokees,  and  which  is  transmitted,  at 
their  request,  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  8,   1846. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  TNviTE  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation  to 
provide  for  any  expenditure  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  in  advance 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  our  difficulties  with  the  Mexican  republic. 
It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  terminate,  as  it  was  originally  to  avoid,  the  ex- 
isting war  with  Mexico,  by  a  peace  just  and  honorable  to  both  parties.  It 
is  probable  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  be  surmounted  in  accomplishing  this 
desirable  object  will  be  the  adjustment  of  a  boundary  between  the  two 
republics,  which  shall  prove  satisfactory  and  convenient  to  both,  and  such 
as  neither  will  hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb.  In  the  adjustment  of  this 
boundary,  we  ought  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  for  any  concessions  which 
may  be  made  by  Mexico. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  other  complicated  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  by  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  republic,  I  deem  it 
important  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
executive,  to  be  advanced,  if  need  be,  to  the  government  of  that  republic, 
immediately  after  their  ratification  of  a  treaty.  It  might  be  inconvenient 
for  the  Mexican  government  to  wait  for  the  whole  sum,  the  payment  of 
which  may  be  stipulated  by  this  treaty,  until  it  could  be  ratified  by  our 
senate,  and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  made  by  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  necessity  for  this  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether. 
The  disbursement  of  this  money  would  of  course  be  accounted  for,  not  as 
secret  service  money,  but  like  other  expenditures. 

Two  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding  exist  in  our  past  history  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  which   I  would  call  your  attention 
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On  the  26th  February,  1803,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  two  millions 
of  dollars,  "  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  which 
may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,"  "  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  cause  an  account  of  the  expenditure  thereof  to  be  laid 
before  Conyress  as  soon  as  may  be  ;"  and  on  the  13th  of  February,  1806, 
an  appropriation  was  made  of  the  same  amount,  and  in  the  same  terms. 
In  neither  case  was  the  money  actually  drawn  from  the  treasury  ;  and  I 
should  hope  that  the  result  in  this  respect  might  be  similar  on  the  present 
occasion,  although  the  appropriation  may  prove  to  be  indispensable  in  ac- 
complishing the  object.  I  would,  therefore,  recoinmend  the  passage  of  a 
law  appropriating  $2,000,000,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu- 
tive, for  the  purpose  which  I  have  indicated. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  misapprehension,  it  is  luy  duty  to  state  that,  anx- 
ious as  1  am  to  terminate  the  existing  war  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
it  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  until  a  treaty  of 
peace  shall  be  signed  by  the  parties,  and  ratified  by  the  Mexican  republic. 
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August  8,  1846. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  return  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  and  satisfaction  of  claims  of  American 
citizens  for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  31st  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one, "  which  was  presented  to  me 
on  the  6th  instant,  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

In  attempting  to  give  to  the  bill  the  careful  examination  it  requires,  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  in  the  outset,  from  the  remoteness  of  the  pe- 
riod to  which  the  claims  belong,  the  complicated  nature  of  the  transactions 
in  which  they  originated,  and  the  protracted  negotiations  to  which  they  led 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  short  time  intervening  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress 
and  the  approaching  close  of  their  session,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  other 
official  duties,  have  not  permitted  me  to  extend  my  examination  of  the 
subject  into  its  minute  details.  But  in  the  consideration  which  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  it,  I  find  objections  of  a  grave  character  to  its  provisions. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  provided  for  by  the  bill,  it  is  proposed 
to  appropriate  five  millions  of  dollars.  I  can  perceive  no  legal  or  equitable 
ground  upon  which  this  large  appropriation  can  rest.  A  portion  of  the 
claims  have  been  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  government,  in  its 
executive  or  legislative  departments  ;  and  all  of  them  had  their  origin  in 
events  which  occurred  prior  to  the  year  1800.  Since  1802  they  have  been 
from  time  to  lime  before  Congress.  No  greater  necessity  or  propriety  exists 
for  providing  for  these  claims  at  this  time  than  has  existed  for  near  half  a 
century,  during  all  which  period  this  questionable  measure  has  never  until 
now  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able, if  the  claim  liad  been  regarded  as  obligatory  upon  the  government,  or 
constituting  an  equitable  demand  upon  the  treasury,  that  those  who  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  it  should  not  long 
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since  have  done  justice  to  the  claimants.  The  treasury  has  often  been  in 
a  condition  to  enable  the  govenmient  to  do  so  without  inconvenience,  if 
these  claims  had  been  considered  just.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  early  dissensions  betweei\  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  France  out  of  which  the  claims  arose,  in  his  annual  message 
ill  1808  adverted  to  the  large  surplus  then  in  the  treasury,  and  its  "prob- 
able accumulation,"  and  inquired  whether  it  should  "lie  unproductive  in 
the  public  vaults;"  and  yet  these  claims,  though  then  before  Congress, 
were  not  recognised  or  paid.  Since  that  time  the  public  debt  of  the  rev- 
olution and  oi'  the  war  of  1812  has  been  extinguished;  and  at  several 
periods  since,  the  treasury  has  been  in  possession  of  large  surpluses  over 
the  demands  upon  it.  In  183t)  the  surplus  amounted  to  many  millions  of 
dollars;  and  for  want  of  proper  objects  to  which  to  apply  it,  it  was  direct- 
ed by  Congress  to  he  deposited  with  the  states. 

During  this  extended  course  of  time,  embracing  periods  eminently  fa- 
vorable for  satisfying  all  just  demands  upon  the  government,  the  claims 
embraced  in  this  bill  met  with  no  favor  in  Congress  beyond  reports  of 
committees  in  one  or  the  other  branch.  These  circumstances  alone  are 
calculated  to  raise  strong  doubts  in  respect  to  these  claims;  more  espe- 
cially as  all  the  information  necessary  to  a  correct  judgment  concerning 
them  has  been  long  before  the  public.  These  doubts  are  strengthened  in 
my  mind  by  the  examination  1  h'^ve  been  enabled  to  give  to  the  transac- 
tions in  which  they  originated. 

The  bill  assumes  that  the  United  States  have  become  liable,  in  these 
ancient  transactions,  to  make  reparation  to  the  claimants  for  injuries  com- 
mitted by  France.  Nothing  was  obtained  for  the  claimants  by  negotia- 
tion; and  the  bill  assumes  that  the  government  has  become  responsible  to 
them  for  the  aggressions  of  France.  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  correctness  of  this  assumption,  or  that  the  government  has 
become  in  any  way  responsible  for  these  claims.  The  limited  time  alot- 
ted  me  before  your  adjournment  precludes  the  possibility  of  reiterating 
the  facts  and  arguments  by  which,  in  preceding  congresses,  these  claims 
have  been  successfully  resisted. 

The  present  is  a  period  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  of  so  large  an  amount,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  of  so  doubtful 
a  character.  There  is  no  surplus  in  the  treasury.  A  public  debt  of  sev- 
eral nillions  of  dollars  has  been  created  within  the  last  few  years.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  uncertain  in  its  duration  and  involving 
heavy  expenditures,  to  prosecute  which.  Congress  has  at  its  present  ses- 
sion authorized  a  further  loan;  so  that  in  effect  the  goverrmient,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law,  borrows  money  and  increases  the  public  debt  to 
pay  these  claims. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  payment  is  directed  to  be 
made  in  land  scrip  instead  of  money;  but  the  effect  upon  the  treasury  will 
be  the  same.  The  public  lands  constitute  one  of  the  sources  of  public 
reveime;  and  if  these  claims  be  paid  in  land  scrip,  it  will  from  the  date  of 
its  issue,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off  from  the  treasury  the  annual  income 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  because  payments  for  lands  sold  by  the 
government  may  be  expected  to  be  made  in  scrip  until  it  is  all  redeemed. 
If  these  claims  be  just,  they  ought  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  not  in  any- 
thing less  valuable.  The  bill  provides  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  land  scrip, 
whereby  they  are  made  in  effect  to  be  a  mortgage  upon  the  public  lands  in 
the  new  states;  a  mortgage,  too,  held  in  great  part,  if  not  v,  holly,  by  nun. 
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residents  of  the  states  in  which  the  lands  lie,  who  may  secure  these  lands 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  acres,  and  then  demand  for  them  ex- 
orbitant prices  from  the  citizens  of  the  states  who  may  desire  to  purchase 
them  for  settlement ;  or  they  may  keep  them  out  of  the  market,  and  thus 
retard  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Why  this  unusual  mode  of  satisfying  demands  on  the  treasury  has  been 
resorted  to,  does  not  appear.  It  is  not  consistent  with  a  sound  public 
policy.  If  it  be  done  in  this  case,  it  may  be  done  in  all  others.  It  would 
form  a  precedent  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  other  stale  and  questionable 
claims  in  the  same  manner,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  resorted  to  by  all 
claimants,  who,  after  successive  trials,  shall  fail  to  have  their  claims  rec- 
ognised and  paid  in  money  by  Congress. 

This  bill  proposes  to  appropriate  five  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  in  land 
scrip,  and  provides  that  "  no  claim  or  memorial  shall  be  received  by  the 
commissioners"  authorized  by  the  act,  "  unless  accompanied  by  a  release 
or  discharge  of  the  United  States  from  all  other  and  further  compensation" 
than  the  claimant  "  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act."  These  claims  are  estimated  to  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum  than 
five  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  the  claimant  is  required  to  release  to  the 
government  all  other  compensation,  and  to  accept  his  share  of  a  fund 
which  is  known  to  be  inadequate.  If  the  claims  be  well  founded,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  claimants  to  repudiate  any  portion  of  thein,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  sum  could  not  be  hereafter  resisted.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  pay  these  claims,  not  in  the  currency  known  to  the  constitution, 
and  not  to  their  full  amount. 

Passed,  as  this  bill  has  been,  near  the  close  of  the  session,  and  when 
many  measures  of  importance  necessarily  claim  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  possibly  without  that  full  and  deliberate  consideration  which  the  large 
sum  it  appropriates  and  the  existing  condition  of  the  treasury  and  of  the 
country  demand,  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  withhold  my  approval,  that 
it  may  hereafter  undergo  the  revision  of  Congress.  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  with  regret.  In  interposing  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a 
law,  I  am  fully  sensible  that  it  should  be  an  extreme  case  which  would 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  withhold  his  approval  of  any  bill  passed 
by  Congress  upon  the  ground  of  its  inexpediency  alone.  Such  a  case  I 
consider  this  to  be. 
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December  8,  1846. 

Fellew-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  :— 

In  resuining  your  labors  in  the  service  of  the  people,  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  that  there  has  been  no  period  in  our  past  history,  when  all 
the  elements  of  national  prosperity  have  been  so  fully  developed.  Since 
your  last  session,  no  afflicting  dispensation  has  visited  our  country  :  gen- 
eral good  health  has  prevailed  ;  abundance  has  crowned  the  toil  of  the 
husbandman  ;  and  labor  in  all  its  branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward, 
while  education,  science,  and  the  arts,  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of 
social  happiness.     The  progress  of  our  country  in  her  career  of  greatness, 
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not  only  in  the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth,  and  in  the  happy  condition 
of  our  people,  is  without  an  example  in  the  history  of  nations. 

As  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  beneficence  of  our  free  institutions  are 
unfolded,  every  day  adds  fresh  motives  to  contentment,  and  fresh  incen- 
tives to  patriotism. 

Our  devout  and  sincere  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  gracious  Giver 
of  all  good,  for  the  numberless  blessings  which  our  beloved  country  enjoys. 

It  is  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  all  other  nations,  with  a  single  exception,  are  of  the  most  ami- 
cable character.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  policy  of  peace,  early  adopted 
and  steadily  pursued  by  this  government,  I  have  anxiously  desired  to  cul- 
tivate and  cherish  friendship  and  commerce  with  every  foreign  power. 
The  spirit  and  habits  of  the  American  people  are  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  international  harmony.  In  adhering  to  this  wise  policy, 
a  preliminary  and  paramount  duty  obviously  consists  in  the  protection  of 
our  national  interests  from  encroachment  or  sacrifice,  and  our  national 
honor  from  reproach.  These  must  be  maintained  at  any  hazard.  They 
admit  of  no  compromise  or  neglect,  and  must  be  scrupulously  and  con- 
stantly guarded.  In  their  vigilant  vindication,  collision  and  conflict  with 
foreign  powers  may  sometimes  become  unavoidable.  Such  has  been  our 
scru])Lilous  adherance  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  all  our  foreign  intercourse, 
that,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity  and  power,  we 
have  given  no  just  cause  of  complaint  to  any  nation,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  for  more  than  thirty  years.  From  a  policy  so  sacred 
to  humanity,  and  so  salutary  in  its  effects  upon  our  political  system,  we 
should  never  be  induced  voluntarily  to  depart. 

The  existing  war  with  Mexico,  was  neither  desired  nor  provoked  by  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  all  honorable  means  were  resorted  to  to 
avert  it.  After  years  of  endurance  of  aggravated  and  unredressed  wrongs 
on  our  part,  ^lexico,  in  violation  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations,  and  of  every 
principle  of  justice  recognised  by  civilized  nations,  commenced  hostilities, 
and  thus,  by  her  own  act,  forced  the  war  upon  us.  Long  before  the  ad- 
vance of  our  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  had  ample 
cause  of  war  against  Mexico  ;  and  had  the  United  States  resorted  to  this 
extremity,  we  might  have  appealed  to  the  whole  civilized  world  for  the 
justice  of  our  cause. 

I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  to  you,  on  the  present  occasion,  a 
condensed  review  of  the  injuries  we  had  sustained,  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  war,  and  of  its  progress  since  its  commencement.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  misapprehensions  which 
have  to  some  extent  prevailed  as  to  its  origin  and  true  character.  The 
war  has  been  represented  as  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  as  one  of  ag- 
gression on  our  part  upon  a  weak  and  injured  enemy.  Such  erroneous 
views,  though  entertained  by  but  few,  have  been  widely  and  extensively 
circulated  not  only  at  home,  but  have  been  spread  throughout  Mexico  and 
the  whole  world.  A  more  eflectual  means  could  not  have  been  devised  to 
encourage  the  enemy  and  protract  the  war  than  to  advocate  and  adhere  to 
their  cause,  and  thus  give  them  "  aid  and  comfort." 

It  is  a  source  of  national  pride  and  exultation,  that  the  great  body  of  our 
people  have  thrown  no  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  government  in 
prosecuting  the  war  successfully,  but  have  shown  themselves  to  be  emi- 
nently patriotic,  and  ready  to  vindicate  their  country's  honor  and  interests 
102 
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at  any  sacrifice.  The  alacrity  and  promptness  with  which  our  volunteer 
forces  rushed  to  the  field  on  their  country's  call,  prove  not  only  their  pa- 
triotism, but  their  deep  conviction  that  our  cause  is  just. 

The  wrongs  which  we  have  sufi'ered  from  Mexico  almost  ever  since  she 
became  an  independent  power,  and  the  patient  endurance  with  which  we 
have  borne  them,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  civilized 
nations.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  these  wrongs  had  been  resented 
and  resisted  in  the  first  instance,  the  present  war  might  have  been  avoided. 
One  outrage,  however,  permitted  to  pass  with  impunity,  almost  necessa- 
rily encouraged  the  perpetration  of  another,  until  at  last  Mexico  seemed  to 
attribute  to  weakness  and  indecision  on  our  part  a  forbearance  which  was 
the  offspring  of  magnanimity,  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  friendly 
relations  with  a  sister-republic. 

Scarcely  had  ^lexico  achieved  her  independence,  which  the  United 
States  were  the  first  among  the  nations  to  acknowledge,  when  she  com- 
menced the  system  of  insult  and  spoliation,  which  she  has  ever  since  pur- 
sued. Our  citizens  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  were  imprisoned,  their 
vessels  seized,  and  our  flag  insulted  in  her  ports.  If  money  was  wanted, 
the  lawless  seizure  and  confiscation  of  our  merchant-vessels  and  their  car- 
goes was  a  ready  resource  ;  and  if  to  accomplish  their  purposes  it  became 
necessary  to  imprison  the  owners,  captains,  and  crews,  it  was  done.  Rulers 
superseded  rulers  in  Mexico  in  rapid  succession,  but  still  there  was  no 
change  in  this  system  of  depredation.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  made  repealed  reclamations  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  but  these  were 
answered  by  the  perpetration  of  new  outrages.  Promises  of  redress  made 
by  Mexico  in  the  most  solemn  forms  were  postponed  or  evaded.  The 
files  and  records  of  the  department  of  state  contain  conclusive  proofs  of 
numerous  lawless  acts  perpetrated  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our 
citizens  by  Mexico,  and  of  wanton  insults  to  our  national  flag.  The  in- 
terposition of  our  government  to  obtain  redress  was  again  and  again  in- 
voked, under  circums-tances  which  no  nation  ought  to  disregard. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  outrages  would  cease,  and  that  Mexico  would 
be  restrained  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  after  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  of  the  fifth  of  April,  1831,  was  concluded  between  the  two 
republics  ;  but  this  hope  soon  proved  to  be  vain.  The  course  of  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  prnperiyof  our  citizens,  the  violation  of  their  per- 
sons, and  the  insults  to  our  flag,  pursued  by  Mexico  previous  to  that  time, 
were  scarcely  suspended  for  even  a  brief  period,  although  the  treaty  so 
clearly  defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  respective  parties  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  or  mistake  them.  In  less  than  seven  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  our  grievances  had  became  so  intolerable  that 
in  the  opinion  of  President  Jackson,  they  should  no  longer  be  endured, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  February,  1837,  he  presented  them  to  the 
consideration  of  that  body,  and  declared  that  "  The  length  of  time  since 
seme  of  the  injuries  have  been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
applications  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of  some  of  the  outrages 
upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  citizens,  upon  the  oflicers  and  flag 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults  to  this  government  and 
people,  by  the  late  extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify  in  the 
eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war."  In  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance, however,  he  recommended  reprisals  as  a  milder  mode  of  redress. 
He  declared  that  war  should  not  be  used  as  a  remedy  "  by  just  and  gen- 
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erous  nations,  confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries  committed,  if  it  can 
be  honorably  avoided  "  and  added.  "  it  has  occurred  to  nie  that,  consider- 
ing the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  tliat  country,  we  should  act  with 
both  wisdom  and  moderation,  by  giving  to  Mexico  one  more  opportunity 
to  atone  for  the  past,  before  we  take  redress  into  our  own  hands.  To 
avoid  all  misconception  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  protect  our 
own  national  character  from  reproach,  this  opportunity  should  be  given 
with  the  avowed  design  and  full  preparation  to  take  immediate  satisfaction, 
if  it  should  not  be  obtained  on  a  repetition  of  the  demand  for  it.  To  this 
end  I  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  by  the  executive,  against  Mexico, 
to  enforce  them,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  by  the  Mexican  government,  to 
come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  in  controversy  between  us, 
upon  another  demand  thereof,  made  from  on  board  one  of  our  vessels-of- 
war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  " 

Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  which  this  message  of  the 
president  was  referred,  fully  sustained  his  views  of  the  character  of  the 
wrongs  which  we  had  suffered  from  Mexico,  and  recommended  that 
another  demand  for  redress  should  be  made  before  authorizing  w^ar  or  re- 
prisals. The  committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  senate,  in  their  report, 
say  :  "  After  such  a  demand,  should  prompt  justice  be  refused  by  the 
Mexican  government,  we  may  appeal  to  all  nations,  not  only  for  the  equity 
and  moderation  with  which  we  shall  have  acted  toward  a  sister-republic, 
but  for  the  necessity  which  will  then  compel  us  to  seek  redress  for  our 
wrongs,  either  by  actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will  then  be 
presented  before  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  form,  and  the  committee  can  not  doubt  but  that  such 
measures  will  be  immediately  adopted  as  may  be  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  the  country,  and  insure  ample  reparation  to  our  injured  citi- 
zens." 

The  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  house  of  representatives  made  a 
similar  recommendation.  In  their  report  they  say  that  they  "  full_y  con- 
cur with  the  president  that  ample  cause  exists  for  taking  redress  into  our 
own  hands,  and  believe  tliat  we  should  be  justified  in  the  opinion  of  other 
nation.s  for  taking  such  a  step.  But  they  are  willing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  another  demand,  made  in  the  most  solemn  form,  upon  the  justice 
of  the  Mexican  government,  before  any  further  proceedings  are  adopted.  " 

No  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  believed  to  have  existed  in 
Congress  at  that  time  ;  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  concurred  ; 
and  yet  such  has  been  our  forbearance,  and  desire  to  preserve  peace  with 
Mexico,  that  the  wrongs  of  which  we  then  complained,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  these  solemn  proceedings,  not  only  remain  unredressed  to  this  day, 
but  additional  causes  of  complaint,  of  an  aggravated  character,  have  ever 
since  been  accumulating. 

Shortly  after  these  proceedings,  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Mexico,  to  make  a  final  demand  for  redress  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1837,  the  demand  was  made.  The  reply  of  the  Mexican  government 
bears  date  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  and  contains  assurances 
of  the  "  anxious  wish"  of  the  Mexican  government  "  not  to  delay  the  mo- 
ment of  that  final  and  equitable  adjustment  which  is  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ing difficulties  between  the  tvvo  governments  ;"  that  "  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  which  may  contribute  to  the  most  speedy  and  equitable  determina- 
tion of  the  subjects  which  have  so  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
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American  government  ;"  that  the  "  Mexican  government  would  adopt,  as 
the  only  guides  for  its  conduct,  the  plainest  principles  of  public  right,  the 
sacred  obligations  imposed  by  international  law,  and  the  religious  faith  of 
treaties  ;"  and  that  "  whatever  reason  and  justice  may  dictate  respecting 
each  case  will  be  done."  The  assurance  was  further  given,  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Mexican  government  upon  each  cause  of  complaint,  for  which 
redress  had  been  demanded,  should  be  communicated  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington. 

These  solemn  assurances,  in  answer  to  our  demand  for  redress,  were 
disregarded.  By  making  them,  however,  Mexico  obtained  further  delay. 
President  Van  Biiren,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  the  fifth  of 
December,  1837,  states,  that  "although  the  larger  number"  of  our  de- 
mands for  redress,  and  "  many  of  them  aggravated  cases  of  personal 
wronc^s,  have  been  now  for  years  before  the  Mexican  government,  and 
some  of  the  causes  of  national  complaint,  and  those  of  the  most  offensive 
character,  admitted  of  immediate,  simple,  and  satisfactory  replies,  it  is 
only  within  a  few  days  past  that  any  specific  communication  in  answer 
to  our  last  demand,  made  five  months  ago,  has  been  received  from  the 
Mexican  minister ;"  and  that  "  for  not  one  of  our  public  complaints  has 
satisfaction  been  given  or  offered  ;  that  but  one  of  the  cases  of  personal 
wrong  has  been  favorably  considered,  and  that  but  four  cases  of  both 
descriptions,  out  of  all  those  formally  presented,  and  earnestly  pressed, 
have,  as  vet,  been  decided  upon  by  the  Mexican  government."  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  bplieving  that  it  would  be  vain  to  make  any  further  at- 
tempt to  obtain  redress  by  the  ordinary  means  within  the  power  of  the 
executive,  communicated  this  opinion  to  Congress,  in  the  message  refer- 
red to,  in  which  he  said,  "  on  a  careful  and  deliberate  examination  of  the 
contents,"  (of  the  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  government,)  "  and 
considering  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Mexican  government,  it  has  be- 
come my  painful  duty  to  return  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  to  Congress, 
to  whom  it  belongs,  to  decide  upon  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the  measm'e 
of  redress."  Had  the  United  States  at  that  time  adopted  compulsory  meas- 
ures, and  taken  redress  into  their  own  hands,  all  our  difficulties  with  Mex- 
ico would  probably  have  been  long  since  adjusted,  and  the  existing  war 
have  been  averted.  ^Magnanimity  and  moderation  on  our  part  only  had 
the  effect  to  complicate  these  difficulties,  and  render  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  them  the  more  embarrassing.  That  such  measures  of  redress 
under  similiar  provocations,  committed  by  any  of  the  powerful  nations  of 
Europe,  would  have  been  promptly  resorted  to  by  the  United  States,  can 
not  be  doubted.  The  national  honor,  and  the  preservation  of  the  national 
character  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  our  own  self-respect,  and  the 
protection  due  to  our  own  citizens,  would  have  rendered  such  a  resort  in- 
dispensable. The  history  of  no  civilized  nation  in  modern  times  has  pre- 
sented within  so  brief  a  period  so  many  wanton  attacks  upon  the  honor 
of  its  flag,  and  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  its  citizens  as  had  at 
that  time  been  borne  by  the  United  States  from  the  Mexican  authorities 
and  people.  But  Mexico  was  a  sister-republic,  on  the  North  American 
continent,  occupying  a  territory  contiguous  to  our  ov^^n,  and  was  in  a  fee- 
ble and  distracted  condition  ;  and  these  considerations,  it  is  presumed,  in- 
duced Congress  to  forbear  still  longer. 

Instead  of  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  a  new  negotiation  was 
entered  upon  with  fair  promises  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  but  with  the  real 
purpose,  as  the  event  has  proved>  of  indefinitely  postponing  the  reparation 
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which  we  clenianded,  anJ  which  was  so  justly  due.  This  negotiation, 
after  more  than  a  year's  delay,  resulted  in  the  convention  of  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  "  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  upon  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic."  The  joint 
board  of  commissioners  created  by  this  convention  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  these  claims  was  not  organized  until  the  month  of  August,  1840.  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  convention  they  were  to  terminate  their  duties 
within  eighteen  months  from  that  time.  Four  of  the  eighteen  months  were 
consumed  in  preliminary  discussions  on  frivolous  and  dilatory  points  raised 
by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  and  it  was  not  until  the  montli  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  that  they  commenced  the  examination  of  the  claims  of  our  cit- 
izens upon  Mexico.  Fourteen  months  only  remained  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  these  numerous  and  complicated  cases.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  the  term  of  the  commission  expired,  leaving  many  claims  un- 
disposed of  for  want  of  time.  The  claims  which  were  allowed  by  the 
board,  and  by  the  umpire  authorized  by  the  convention  to  decide  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  Mexican  and  American  commissioners, 
amounted  to  two  millions,  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents.  There  were  pending  before  the  umpire 
when  the  commission  expired  additional  claims  which  had  been  examined 
and  awarded  by  the  American  commissioners,  and  had  not  been  allowed 
by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  tvventj'-seven  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents,  upon  which  he  did  not  decide,  alleging  that  his  authority  had  ceased 
with  the  termination  of  the  joint  commission.  Besides  these  claims,  there 
were  others  of  American  citizens  amounting  to  three  millions,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and 
five  cents,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  board,  and  upon  which  they 
had  not  time  to  decide  before  their  final  adjournment. 

The  sum  of  two  millions,  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents,  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  claim- 
ants, was  a  liquidated  and  ascertained  debt  due  by  Mexico,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  and  which  she  was  bound  to  pay  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  convention.  Soon  after  the  final  awards  for  this  amount 
had  been  made,  the  Mexican  government  asked  for  a  postponement  of  the 
time  of  making  payment,  alleging  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  make 
the  payment  at  the  time  stipulated.  In  the  spirit  of  forbearing  kindness 
toward  a  sister-republic,  which  Mexico  has  so  long  abused,  the  United 
States  promptly  complied  with  her  request.  A  second  convention  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  between  the  two  governments  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  which  upon  its  face  declares,  that  "  this  new  arrangement  is 
entered  into  for  the  accommodation  of  Mexico."  By  the  terms  of  this  con- 
vention, all  the  interest  due  on  the  awards  which  had  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  claimants  under  the  convention  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  1839,  was 
to  be  paid  to  them  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1843,  and  "  the  principal  of 
the  said  awards,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon,"  was  stipulated  to  "  be 
paid  in  five  years,  in  equal  instalments  every  three  months."  Notwith- 
standing this  new  convention  was  entered  into  at  the  request  of  Mexico, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  from  embarrassment,  the  claimants 
have  only  received  the  interest  due  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1843,  and 
three  of  the  twenty  instalments.  Although  the  payment  of  the  sum  thus 
liquidated,  and  confessedly  due  by  Mexico  to  our  citizens  as  indemnity  for 
acknowledged  acts  of  outrage  and  wrong,  was  secured  by  treaty,  the  obli- 
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gations  of  which  are  ever  held  sacred  by  all  just  nations,  yet  Mexico  has 
violated  this  solemn  engagement  by  failing  and  refusing  to  make  the  pay- 
ment. The  two  instalments  due  in  April  and  .luly,  1844,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  connected  with  them,  have  been  assumed  by  the  United 
States  and  discharged  to  the  claimants,  but  they  are  still  due  by  Mexico. 
But  this  is  not  all  of  which  we  haA-e  just  cause  of  complaint.  To  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  claimants  whose  cases  were  not  decided  by  the  joint  com- 
mission under  the  convention  of  April  the  eleventh,  1839,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  by  ihe  sixth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
184.3,  that  "a  new  convention  shall  be  entered  into  for  the  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the 
republic  of  Mexico  which  were  not  finally  decided  by  the  late  commis- 
sion, which  met  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  of  all  claims  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  citizens  of  Mexico  against  the  United  States." 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  a  tliird  convention  was  concluded 
and  signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1843,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  by  which  provision  was  made 
for  ascertaining  and  paying  these  claims.  In  January,  1844,  this  conven- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  with  two  amendments, 
which  were  n)anifestly  reasonable  in  their  character.  Upon  a  reference 
of  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  the  same  eva- 
sions, difficulties,  and  delays,  were  interposed  which  have  so  long  marked 
the  policy  of  that  government  toward  the  United  States.  It  has  not  even 
yet  decided  whether  it  would  or  would  not  accede  to  them,  although  the 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  upon  its  consideration. 

Mexico  has  thus  violated  a  second  time  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  failing 
or  refusing  to  carry  into  effect  the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  of  Jan- 
uary, 1843. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered  and  patiently 
endured  from  Mexico,  through  a  long  series  of  years.  So  far  from  afford- 
ing reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  insults  we  had  borne,  a  great 
aggravation  of  them  consists  in  the  I'act,  that  while  the  United  States,  anx- 
ious to  preserve  a  good  understanding  wi;h  Mexico,  have  been  constantly, 
but  vainly,  employed  in  seeking  redress  for  past  wrongs,  new  outrages 
were  constantly  occurring,  which  have  continued  to  increase  our  causes 
of  complaint  and  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  demands.  While  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  conducting  a  lawful  commerce  v,-ith  Mex- 
ico, under  the  guaranty  of  a  treaty  of  "  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,'' 
many  of  them  have  suffered  all  the  injuries  which  would  have  resulted 
from  open  war.  This  treaty,  instead  of  affording  protection  to  our  citi- 
zens, has  been  the  means  of  inviting  them  into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  that 
they  might  be,  as  they  have  been  in  numerous  instances,  plundered  of 
their  property,  and  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty,  if  they  dared  insist 
on  their  rights.  Had  the  unlawful  seizures  of  American  properly,  and  the 
violation  oi  the  personal  liberty  of  our  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insults 
to  our  Hag  which  have  occurred  in  the  ports  ol'  Mexico,  taken  place  on  the 
high  seas,  they  would  themselves  long  since  have  constituted  a  state  of 
actual  war  between  the  two  countries.  In  so  long  suffering  Mexico  to 
violate  her  most  solemn  treaty  obligations,  plunder  our  citizens  of  their 
property,  and  imprison  their  persons  without  affording  them  any  redress, 
we  have  failed  to  perform  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  which  every 
government  owes  to  its  citizens  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  many 
of  them  have  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  bankruptcy.     The 
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proud  name  of  American  citizpn,  which  oiiorht  to  protect  all  who  bear  it 
from  insnlt  and  injury  throiicrhoiit  the  world,  has  afforded  no  such  protec- 
tion to  o)ir  citizens  in  Mexico.  We  had  ample  cause  of  war  against  Mex- 
ico long  before  the  breaking  out  of  hi»slilities.  But  even  then  we  forbore 
to  take  redress  into  our  own  hands,  until  Mexico  herself  became  the  ag- 
gressor by  invading  our  soil  in  hostile  array,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our 
citizens. 

Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  Mexico — causes  which  existed  long  before  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  American  Union  ;  and  yet,  animated  liv  the  love  of  peace,  and  a 
magnanimous  moderation,  we  did  not  adopt  those  measures  of  redress  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  the   justilied  resort  of  injured  nations. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  constituted  no  just  cause 
of  offence  to  Mexico.  The  pretext  that  it  did  so  is  wholly  inconsistent, 
and  irreconcilable  with  well-authenticated  facts  connected  with  the  revo- 
lution by  which  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico.  That  this  may 
be  the  more  manifest,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  causes  and  to  the 
history  of  the  principal  events  of  tliat  revolution. 

Texas  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Louisiana,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  France  in  the  year  1803.  In  the  year  1819,  the 
United  States,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all  that  part  of  Louis- 
iana within  the  present  limits  of  Texas  ;  and  Mexico,  by  the  revolution 
which  separated  her  from  Spain,  and  rendered  her  an  independent  nation, 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  mother-country  over  this  territory.  In  the 
year  1821,  Mexico  established  a  federal  constitution,  under  which  the 
Mexican  republic  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sovereign  states,  confede- 
rated together  in  a  federal  Union  similar  to  our  own.  Each  of  these  states 
had  its  own  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary,  and,  for  all  except  fede- 
ral purposes,  was  as  independent  of  the  general  government,  and  that  of 
the  other  states,  as  is  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  under  our  constitution. 
Texas  and  Coahuila  united  and  formed  one  of  these  Mexican  states.  The 
state  constitution  which  they  adopted,  and  which  was  approved  by  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  asserted  that  they  were  "  free  and  independent  of 
the  other  Mexican  United  States,  and  of  every  other  power  and  dominion 
whatsoever  ;"  and  proclaimed  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  that 
"the  sovereignty  of  the  state  resides  originally  and  essentially,  in  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it."  To  the  government  undei 
this  constitution,  as  well  as  to  that  under  the  federal  constitution,  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  owed  allegiance. 

Emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States,  were  in- 
vited by  the  colonization  laws  of  the  state  and  of  the  federal  government, 
to  settle  in  Texas.  Advantageous  terms  were  offered  to  induce  them  to 
leave  their  own  country  and  become  Mexican  citizens.  This  invitation 
was  accepted  by  many  of  our  citizens,  in  the  full  faith  that  in  their  new 
home  they  would  be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  representatives  elected 
by  themselves,  and  that  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  would  be  pro- 
tected by  constitutional  guaranties  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  the 
republic  they  had  left.  Under  a  government  thus  organized  they  contin- 
ued until  the  year  1835,  when  a  military  revolution  broke  out  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  which  entirely  subverted  the  federal  and  state  constitutions, 
and  placed  a  military  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

By  a  sweeping  decree  of  a  Congress  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  dic- 
tator, the  several  state  constitutions  were  abolished,  and  the  states  thena- 
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selves  converted  into  mere  departments  of  the  central  government.  The 
people  of  Texas  were  imwilling  to  submit  to  this  usurpation.  Resistance 
to  such  tyranny  became  a  high  duty.  Texas  was  fully  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  central  government  of  Mexico  from  the  moment  that  gov- 
ernment had  abolished  her  state  constitution,  and  in  its  place  substituted 
an  arbitrary  and  despotic  central  government. 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Texan  revolution.  The  people 
of  Texas  at  once  determined  upon  resistance,  and  flew  to  arms.  In  the 
midst  of  these  important  and  exciting  events,  however,  they  did  not  omit 
to  place  their  liberties  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.  They 
elected  members  to  a  convention,  who,  in  the  month  of  March,  1836, 
issued  a  formal  declaration  that  their  "  political  connexion  with  the  Mexi- 
can nation  has  for  ever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do  now  con- 
stitute a  FiiKE,  sovKREiGX,  and  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC,  and  are  fully 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  inde- 
pendent nations."  They  also  adopted  for  their  government  a  liberal  repub- 
lican constitution.  About  the  same  lime,  Santa  Anna,  then  the  dictator  of 
Mexico,  invaded  Texas  with  a  numerous  army  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
her  people,  and  enforcing  obedience  to  his  arbitrary  and  despotic  govern- 
ment. On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1836,  he  was  met  by  the  Texan 
citizen-soldiers,  and  on  that  day  was  achieved  by  them  the  memorable  vic- 
tory of  San  Jacinto,  by  which  they  conquered  their  independence.  Con- 
sidering the  numbers  engaged  on  the  respective  sides,  history  does  not 
record  a  more  brilliant  achievement.  Santa  Anna  himself  was  among  the 
captives. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  Santa  Anna  acknowledged,  by  a  treaty  with 
the  Texan  authorities,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  "  the  full,  entire,  and  per- 
fect independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas."  It  is  true  he  was  then  a 
prisoner-of-war,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  had  failed  to  reconquer  Texas, 
and  had  met  with  signal  defeat  ;  that  his  authority  had  not  been  revoked, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  he  obtained  his  personal  release.  By  it 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  armv  which  had  invaded  Texas  under 
his  command  returned  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  unmolested,  to 
Mexico. 

From  the  day  that  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought  until  the  present 
hour,  Mexico  has  never  possessed  the  power  to  reconquer  Texas.  In  the 
language  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  in  a  despatch  to 
our  minister  in  Mexico,  under  date  of  the  eighth  of  July,  1842,  "  Mexico 
may  have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may  still  choose  to  consider,  Texas  as 
having  been  at  all  times  since  1835,  and  as  still  continuincr,  a  rebellious 
province  ;  but  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  very  different  view  ot 
the  matter.  From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836, 
to  the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external  signs  of 
national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as  much  stability 
cf  government.  Practically  free  and  independent,  acknowledged  as  a  po- 
litical sovereignty  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot 
finding  rest  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself 
refraining  for  all  that  period  from  any  further  attempt  to  re-establish  her 
own  authority  over  that  territory,  it  can  not  but  be  surprising  to  find  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra"  (the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico)  "  complaining 
that  for  that  whole  period  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  its  government, 
have  been  favoring  the  rebels  of  Texas,  and  supplying  them  with  vessels, 
ammuniuon,  and  money,  as  if  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of 
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Texas  had  been  constantly  prosecuted  by  Mexico,  and  her  sticcess  pre- 
vented by  these  influences  from  abroad."  In  the  same  despatch  the  sec- 
retary of  state  affirms,  that  "  since  1837  the  United  States  have  regarded 
Texas  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  as  much  as  Mexico  ;  and  that  trade 
and  commerce  with  citizens  of  a  government  at  war  with  Mexico  can  not, 
on  that  account,  be  regarded  as  an  intercourse  by  which  assistance  and 
succor  are  given  to  Mexican  rebels.  The  whole  current  of  Mr.  de  Boca- 
negra's  remarks  runs  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  the  independence  of  Texas 
had  not  been  acknowledged.  It  has  been  acknowledged — it  was  acknow- 
ledged in  18.37,  against  the  remonstrance  and  protest  of  Mexico  ;  and  most 
of  the  acts  of  any  importance,  of  which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  complains,  flow 
necessarily  from  that  recognition.  He  speaks  of  Texas  as  still  being'  an 
integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic,'  but  he  can  not  but 
understand  that  the  United  States  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  real  complaint 
of  Mexico,  therefore,  is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
plaint against  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence.  It  may  be  thought 
rather  late  to  repeat  that  complaint,  and  not  quite  just  to  confine  it  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  exemption  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  unless  the 
United  Stales,  having  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Mexico  herself,  are  to  be  blamed  for  setting  an  example  for  the  recognition 
of  that  of  Texas."  And  he  added,  that  "the  constitution,  public  treaties, 
and  the  laws,  oblige  the  president  to  regard  Texas  as  an  independent  state, 
and  its  territory  as  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico."  Texas  had  been 
an  independent  state,  with  an  organized  government,  defying  the  power  of 
Mezico  to  overthrow  or  reconquer  her,  for  more  than  ten  years  before  Mexi- 
co commenced  the  present  war  against  the  United  States.  Texas  had 
given  such  evidence  to  the  world  of  her  ability  to  maintain  her  separate 
existence  as  an  independent  nation,  that  she  had  been  formally  recognised 
as  such,  not  only  by  the  United  States,  but  by  several  of  the  principal  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  These  powers  had  entered  into  treaties  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  with  her.  They  had  received  and  accredited  her 
ministers  and  other  diplomatic  agents  at  their  respective  courts,  and  they 
had  commis-sioried  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents,  on  their  part,  to  the 
government  of  Texas. 

If  Mexico,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  her  utter  inability  to  sub- 
due or  reconquer  Texas,  still  stubbondy  refused  to  recognise  her  as  an 
independent  nation,  she  was  none  the  less  so  on  that  account.  Mexico 
herself  had  been  recognised  as  an  independent  nation  by  the  United  States, 
and  by  other  powers,  many  years  before  Spain,  of  which,  before  her  revolu- 
tion, she  had  been  a  colony,  would  agree  to  recognise  her  as  such  ;  and 
yet  Mexico  was  at  that  time,  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
in  fact,  none  the  less  an  independent  power  because  Spain  still  claimed 
her  as  a  colony.  U  Spain  had  continued  until  the  present  period  to  assert 
that  Mexico  was  one  of  her  colonies,  in  rebellion  against  her,  this  would 
not  have  made  her  so,  or  changed  the  fact  of  her  independent  existence. 
Texas,  at  the  period  of  her  annexation  to  the  United  States,  bore  the  same 
relation  to  Mexico  that  Mexico  had  borne  to  Spain  for  many  years  before 
Spain  acknowledged  her  independence,  with  this  important  difrerence — 
that,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  consumma- 
ted, Mexico  herself,  by  a  formal  act  of  her  government,  had  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Texas  as  a  nation.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  act  of  rec- 
ognition she  prescribed  a  condition,  which  she  had  no  power  or  authority 
to  impose,  that  Texas  should  not  annex  herself  to  any  other  power;  but 
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this  could  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  recognition  which  Mexico 
then  made  of  her  actual  independence.  Upon  this  plain  statement  of  facts, 
It  is  absurd  for  Mexico  to  allege,  as  a  pretext  for  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  United  States,  that  Texas  is  still  a  part  of  her  territory. 

But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all  this  to  be  true,  assume  the  ground 
that  the  true  western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  instead  of  the  Rio 
Grande  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  marching  our  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
latter  river,  we  passed  the  Texan  line,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
A  simple  statement  of  facts,  known  to  exist,  will  conclusively  refute  such 
an  assumption.  'I'exas,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1803, 
has  been  always  claimed  as  extending  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio 
Bravo.  This  i'act  is  established  by  the  authority  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  at  a  period  when  the  question  was  as  well  if  not  better  under- 
stood than  it  is  at  present.  During  Mr.  JelTerson's  administration,  Messrs. 
IMonroe  and  Pincknev,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Madrid, 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  tlie  adjustment  of  boundary  between 
the.  two  countries,  ia  a  note  addressed  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  foreign 
afTairs,  under  date  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1805,  assert  that  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France,  "  are 
the  river  Perdido  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Bravo  on  the  west ;"  and  they 
add,  that  "  the  Aicts  and  principles  which  justify  this  conclusion  are  so 
satisfactory  to  our  government  as  to  convince  it  that  the  United  States  have 
not  a  better  right  to  the  isbmd  of  New  Orleans,  under  the  cession  referred 
to,  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district  of  territory  which  is  above  de- 
scribed." 

Down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty,  in  February,  1819,  by 
which  this  territory  was  ceded  to  Spain,  the  United  States  asserted  and 
maintained  their  territorial  rights  to  this  extent.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1818,  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  information  having  been  re- 
ceived that  a  number  of  foreign  adventurers  had  landed  at  Galveston,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement  in  that  vicinity,  a  special  mes- 
senger was  despatched  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with 
instructions  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  warn  them  to  desist,  should 
they  be  found  there  "or  any  other  place  north  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States."  He  was  instructed,  should 
they  be  found  in  the  country  north  of  that  river,  to  make  known  to  them 
"  the  surprise  with  which  the  president  has  seen  possession  thus  taken, 
without  authority  from  the  United  States,  of  a  place  within  their  territori- 
al limits,  and  upon  which  no  lawful  settlement  can  be  made  without  their 
sanction."  He  was  instructed  to  call  upon  them  to  "  avow  under  what 
national  authority  they  profess  to  act,"  and  to  give  them  due  warning 
"that  the  place  is  within  the  United  States,  who  will  suffer  no  permanent 
settlement  to  be  made  there,  under  any  authority  other  than  their  own.' 
As  late  as  the  eighth  of  July,  1842,  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  note  addressed  to  our  minister  in  Mexico,  maintains  that,  by 
the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  the  territory  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Grande 
was  confirmed  to  Spain.  In  that  note  he  states  that,  "  by  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  1819,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  the  Sabine  was  adopted  as  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  two 
powers.  Up  to  that  period,  no  considerable  colonization  had  been  effected 
in  Texas  ;  but  the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  being 
confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty,  applications  were  made  to  that  power  for 
grants  of  land;  and  such  grants,  or  permissions  of  settlement,  were  ia 
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fact  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  proposing  to  emigrate  to  Texas  in  numerous  families,  before  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  Mexico." 

The  Texas  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  em- 
braced all  the  country  now  claimed  by  the  state  of  Texas  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  republic  of  Texas  always  claimed  this 
river  as  her  western  boundary,  and  in  her  treaty  made  with  Santa  Anna  in 
May,  1836,  he  recognised  it  as  such.  By  the  constitution  which  Texas 
adopted  in  March,  1836,  senatorial  and  representative  districts  were  or- 
ganized extending  west  of  the  Nueces.  The  Congress  of  Texas,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  1836,  passed  "An  act  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  the  republic  of  Texas,"  in  which  they  declared  the  Rio  Grande  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source  to  be  their  boundary,  and  by  the  said  act  they  ex- 
tended their  "  civil  and  political  jurisdiction"  over  the  country  up  to  that 
boundary.  During  a  period  of  more  than  nine  years,  which  intervened 
between  the  adoption  of  her  constitution  and  her  annexation  as  one  of  the 
stales  of  our  Union,  Texas  asserted  and  exercised  many  acts  of  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  and  inhabitants  west  of  the  Nueces.  She 
organized  and  defined  the  limits  of  counties  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
She  established  courts  of  justice  and  extended  her  judicial  system  over 
the  territory.  She  established  a  customhouse  and  collected  duties,  and 
also  j)ostoffices  and  postroads,  in  it.  She  established  a  land  office,  and 
issued  numerous  grants  for  land,  within  its  limits.  A  senator  and  a  rep- 
resentative residing  in  it  were  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  and 
served  as  such  before  the  act  of  annexation  took  place.  In  both  the  Con- 
gress and  convention  of  Texas,  which  gave  their  assent  to  the  terms  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  proposed  by  our  Congress,  were  repre- 
sentatives residing  west  of  the  Nueces,  who  took  part  in  the  act  of  annex- 
ation itself.  This  was  the  Texas  which,  by  the  act  of  our  Congress  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1845,  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of 
our  Union.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  understood  the  state 
of  Texas  which  they  admitted  into  the  Union  to  extend  beyond  the  Nue- 
ces, is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1845, 
only  two  days  after  the  act  of  admission,  they  passed  a  law  "  to  establish 
a  collection  district  in  the  state  of  Texas,"  by  which  they  created  a  port 
of  delivery  at  Corpus  Christi,  situated  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  being  the 
same  point  at  which  the  Texas  customhouse,  under  the  laws  of  that  repub- 
lic, had  been  located,  and  directed  that  a  surveyor  to  collect  the  revenue 
should  be  appointed  for  that  port  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  A  surveyor  was  accordingly  nominated,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  AH  these  acts  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  of  our  Congress, 
preceded  the  orders  for  the  advance  of  our  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Subsequently,  Congress  passed  an  act,  "  establishing  certain 
post-routes,"  extending  west  of  the  Nueces.  The  country  west  of  that 
river  now  constitutes  a  part  of  one  of  the  congressional  districts  of  Texas, 
and  is  represented  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  senators  from 
that  state  were  chosen  by  a  legislature  in  which  the  country  west  of  that 
river  was  represented.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive 
upon  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained  that,  in  occupying  the  country 
west  of  the  Nueces  with  our  army,  with  a  view  solely  to  its  security  and 
defeiice,  we  invaded  the  territory  of  Mexico.  But  it  would  have  been  still 
more  difTicult  to  justify  the  executive,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws 
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be  faithfully  executed,  if  in  the  face  of  all  these  proceedings,  both  of  the 
Congress  of  Texas  and  of  the  Unite^l  States,  he  had  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  yielding  up  the  territory  west  of  the  Nueces  to  Mexico,  or  of 
refusing  to  protect  and  defend  this  territory  and  its  inhabitants,  including 
Corpus  Christi,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Texas,  against  the  threatened 
Mexican  invasion. 

But  Mexico  herself  has  never  placed  the  war  which  she  has  waged  up- 
on the  ground  that  our  army  occupied  the  intermediate  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  refuted  pretension  that  Texas  was 
not  in  fact  an  independent  state,  but  a  rebellious  province,  was  obstinately 
persevered  in  ;  and  her  avowed  purpose  in  commencing  a  war  with  the 
United  States  was  to  reconquer  Texas,  and  to  restore  Mexican  authority 
over  the  whole  territory — not  to  the  Nueces  only,  but  to  the  Sabine.  In 
view  of  the  proclaimed  menaces  of  Mexico  to  this  eflect,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  defence,  to  order  our  army  to  occupy 
a  position  on  our  frontier  as  a  military  post,  from  which  our  troops  could 
best  resist  and  repel  any  attempted  invasion  which  Mexico  might  make. 

Our  army  had  occupied  a  position  at  Corpus  Christi,  west  of  the  Nueces, 
as  early  as  August,  1845,  without  complaint  from  any  quarter.  Had  the 
Nueces  been  regarded  as  the  true  western  boundary  of  Texas,  that  bound- 
ary had  been  passed  by  our  army  many  months  before  it  advanced  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  my  annual  message  of  December 
last  I  informed  Congress,  that  upon  the  invitation  of  both  the  Congress  and 
convention  of  Texas,  I  had  deemed  it  proper  to  order  a  strong  squadron 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  to  protect  and  defend  the  inhabitants  against 
the  menaced  invasion  of  Mexico.  In  that  message  I  informed  Congress 
that  the  moment  the  terms  of  annexation  offered  by  the  United  States  were 
accepted  by  Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our  own  country  as 
to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection  and  defence  ;  and  that  for 
that  purpose  our  squadron  had  been  ordered  to  the  gulf,  and  our  army  to 
"  take  a  position  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,"  or  Rio  Grande, 
and  "  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the  Texan  territory  which  might  be  at- 
tempted by  the  Mexican  forces." 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  issue  this  order,  because,  soon  after  the  presi- 
dent of  Texas,  in  April,  1845,  had  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the 
Congress  of  that  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  that  body  the 
terms  of  annexatioji  proposed  by  the  United  States,  the  govermiient  of 
Mexico  made  serious  threats  of  invading  the  Texan  territory.  These 
threats  became  more  imposing  as  it  became  more  apparent,  in  the  progress 
of  the  question,  that  the  people  of  Texas  would  decide  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  terms  of  annexation  ;  and,  finally,  they  had  assumed  such  a  for- 
midable character  as  induced  both  the  Congress  and  convention  of  Texas 
to  request  that  a  military  force  should  be  sent  by  the  United  States  into 
her  territory  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  defending  her  against  the 
threatened  invasion.  It  would  have  been  a  violation  of  good  faith  toward 
the  people  of  Texas,  to  have  refused  to  afford  the  aid  which  they  desired 
against  a  threatened  invasion,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  by  their 
free  determination  to  annex  themselves  to  our  Union,  in  compliance  with 
the  overture  made  to  them  by  the  joint  resolution  of  our  Congress. 

Accordingly,  a  portion  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  advance  into  Texas. 
Corpus  Christi  was  the  position  selected  by  General  Taylor.  He  encamped 
at  that  place,  in  August,  1845,  and  the  army  remained  in  that  position  until 
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the  eleventh  of  March,  1816,  when  it  moved  westward,  and  on  the  twen« 
ty-eighth  of  that  month,  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
to  Matamoras.  This  movement  was  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the 
war  department,  issued  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1840.  Before  these 
orders  were  issued,  the  despatch  of  our  minister  in  Mexico,  transmitting 
the  decision  of  the  council  of  government  of  Mexico,  advising  that  he 
should  not  be  received,  and  also  the  despatch  of  our  consul  residing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  the  former  bearing  date  on  the  seventeenth,  and  the  latter 
on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1845,  copies  of  both  of  which  accompa- 
nied my  message  to  Congress  of  the  eleventh  of  May  last — were  received 
at  the  department  of  state.  These  communications  rendered  it  highly 
probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  our  minister  would  not  be  received 
by  the  government  of  General  Herrera.  It  was  also  well  known  that  but 
little  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  different  result  from  General  Paredes 
in  case  the  revolutionary  movement  which  he  was  prosecuting  should 
prove  successful,  as  was  highly  probable.  The  partisans  of  Paredes,  as 
our  minister,  in  the  despatch  referred  to,  states,  breathed  the  fiercest  hos- 
tility against  the  United  States,  denounced  the  proposed  negotiation  as 
treason,  and  openly  called  upon  the  troops  and  the  people  to  put  down  the 
government  of  Herrera  by  force.  The  reconquest  of  Texas,  and  war  with 
the  United  States,  were  openly  threatened.  These  were  the  circumstances 
existing,  when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  order  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  and  occupy 
a  position  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  apprehensions  of  a  contemplated  Mexican  invasion  have  been  since 
fully  justified  by  the  event.  The  determination  of  Mexico  to  rush  into 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  was  afterward  manifested  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  note  of  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  our  minister, 
bearing  date  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1846.  Paredes  had  then  revolution- 
ized the  government,  and  his  minister,  after  referring  to  the  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had  been  adopted  by  our  Congress  in 
March,  1845,  proceeds  to  declare  that  "  a  fact  such  as  this,  or,  to  speak 
with  greater  exactness,  so  notable  an  act  of  usurpation,  created  an  impe- 
rious necessity  that  Mexico,  for  her  own  honor,  should  repel  it  with  prop- 
er firmness  and  dignity.  The  supreme  government  had  beforehand  declar- 
ed that  it  would  look  upon  such  an  act  as  a  casus  belli ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  negotiation  was,  by  its  very  nature,  at  an  end, 
and  war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican  government." 

It  appears,  also,  that  on  the  fourth  of  April  following.  General  Paredes, 
through  his  minister  of  war,  issued  orders  to  the  Mexican  general  in  com- 
mand on  the  Texan  frontier  to  "  attack"  our  army  "  by  every  means  which 
war  permits."  To  this  General  Paredes  had  been  pledged  to  the  army 
and  people  of  Mexico  during  the  miltiary  revolution  which  had  brought 
him  into  power.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1846,  General  Paredes  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  commander  on  that  frontier,  in  which  he  stated  to 
him,  "  at  the  present  date  I  suppose  you  at  the  head  of  that  valiant  army, 
either  fighting  already,  or  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  campaign  ;" 
and  "  supposing  you  already  on  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  with  all  the 
forces  assembled,  it  is  indispensable  that  hostilities  be  commenced,  your- 
self taking  the  initiative  against  the  enemy." 

The  movement  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  made  by  the  com- 
manding general  under  positive  orders  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  acts 
toward  Mexico,  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  regard  the  relations  between 
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the  two  countries  as  peaceful,  unless  Mexico  should  declare  war,  or  com- 
mit acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a  state  of  war  ;  and  these  orders  he  faith- 
fully executed.  While  occupying  his  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  then  recently  admitted  as  one  of  the 
states  of  our  Union,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Mexican  forces,  who, 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  his  government,  had  collected  a  large  army 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande,  crossed  the  river,  invaded  our  ter- 
ritory, and  commenced  hostilities  hy  attacking  our  forces. 

Thus,  after  all  the  injuries  which  we  had  received  and  borne  from  Mex- 
ico, and  after  she  had  insultingly  rejected  a  minister  sent  to  her  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace,  and  whom  she  had  solemnly  agreed  to  receive,  she  consum- 
mated her  long  course  of  outrage  against  our  country  by  commencing  an 
offensive  war  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

The  United  States  never  attempted  to  acquire  Texas  by  conquest.  On 
the  contrary,  at  an  early  period  after  the  people  of  Texas  had  achieved 
their  independence,  they  sought  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  At 
a  general  election  in  September,  1836,  they  decided  with  great  unanimity 
in  favor  of  "  annexation  ;"  and  in  November  following,  the  Congress  of 
the  republic  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  minister,  to  bear  their  request 
to  this  government.  This  government,  however,  having  remained  neutral 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  during  the  war  between  them,  and  consider- 
ing it  due  to  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  our  fair  fame  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  that  we  should  not  at  this  early  period  consent  to  annexation, 
nor  until  it  should  be  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  the  reconquest  of 
Texas  by  Mexico  was  impossible,  refused  to  accede  to  the  overtures  made 
by  Texas.  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1844,  and  after  more  than  seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  Texas  had  established  her  independence,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the  United  States,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  senate.  Finally,  on  the  first  of  ]\Iarch,  1845,  Con- 
gress passed  a  joint  resolution  for  annexing  her  to  the  United  States,  upon 
certain  preliminary  conditions  to  which  her  assent  was  required.  The 
solemnities  which  characterized  the  deliberations  and  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Texas,  on  the  deeply  interesting  questions  presented 
by  these  resolutions,  are  known  to  the  world.  The  Congress,  the  exec- 
utive, and  the  people  of  Texas,  in  a  convention  elected  for  that  purpose, 
accepted  with  great  unanimity  the  proposed  terms  of  annexation  ;  and  thus 
consummated  upon  her  part  tiie  great  act  of  restoring  to  our  federal  Union 
a  vast  territory  which  had  been  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

After  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
had  been  passed  by  our  Congress,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington 
addressed  a  note  to  the  secretary  of  state,  bearing  date  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  1845,  protesting  against  it  as  "  an  act  of  aggression,  the  most  un- 
just which  can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  history  ;  name- 
ly, that  of  despoiling  a  friendly  nation,  like  Mexico, of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  territory  ;"  and  protesting  against  the  resolution  of  annexation, 
as  being  an  act  "  whereby  the  province  of  Texas,  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  is  agreed  and  admitted  into  the  American  Union ;" 
and  he  announced  that,  as  a  consequence,  his  mission  to  the  United  States 
had  terminated,  and  demanded  his  passports,  which  were  granted.  It  was 
upon  the  absurd  pretext,  made  by  Mexico  (herself  indebted  for  her  inde 
pendence  to  a  successful  revolution),  that  the  republic  of  Texas  still  con- 
tinued to  be,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  a  province  of  Mexico, 
that  this  step  was  taken  by  the  Mexican  minister. 
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Every  honorable  effort  has  been  used  by  me  to  avoid  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed,  but  all  have  proved  vain.  AH  our  attempts  to  preserve  peace  have 
been  met  by  insult  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  My  eflbrts  to 
this  end  commenced  in  the  note  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  tenth  of 
March,  1845,  in  answer  to  that  of  the  Mexican  minister.  While  decli- 
ning to  reopen  a  discussion  which  had  already  been  exhausted,  and  pro- 
ving again  what  was  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  Texas  had  long  since 
achieved  her  independence,  the  secretary  of  state  expressed  the  regret  of 
ih'rs  government  that  Mexico  should  have  taken  offence  at  the  resolution  of 
annexation  passed  by  Congress,  and  gave  assurance  that  our  "  most  stren- 
uous efforts  shall  be  devoted  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  every  cause  of 
complaint  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Kindest  and  most  friendly  relations  between  the  sister-republics." 

That  I  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  assurance,  will  appear  from  the 
events  which  have  since  occurred.  Notwithstanding  Mexico  had  abruptly 
terminated  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  first  to  ask  for  its  resumption,  yet,  waiving  all 
ceremony,  1  embraced  the  earliest  favorable  opportunity  to  "  ascertain  from 
the  Mexican  government  whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  from  the 
United  States,  intrusted  with  full  power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  governments."  In  September,  1845,  I  believed  the 
propitious  moment  for  such  an  overture  had  arrived.  Texas,  by  the  en- 
thusiastic and  almost  unaniirious  will  of  her  people,  had  pronounced  in 
favor  of  annexation.  Mexico  herself  had  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  subject  to  a  condition,  it  is  true,  which  she  had  no 
right  to  impose  and  no  power  to  enforce.  The  last  lingering  hope  of  Mex- 
ico, if  she  still  could  have  retained  any,  that  Texas  would  ever  again  be- 
come one  of  her  provinces,  must  have  been  abandoned. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  was,  therefore, 
instructed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1845, 
to  make  the  inquiry  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  inquiry  was  made, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1845,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Mexican  government,  in  a  note  addressed  to  our  consul,  gave  a  favorable 
response,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  naval  force  might  be  with- 
drawn from  Vera  Cruz  while  negotiations  should  be  pending.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  note,  our  naval  force  was  promptly  withdrawn  from  Vera 
Cruz.  A  minister  was  immediately  appointed,  and  departed  to  Mexico. 
Everything  bore  a  promising  aspect  for  a  speedy  and  peaceful  adjustment 
of  all  our  difficulties.  At  the  date  of  my  annual  message  to  Congress,  in 
December  last,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  he  would  be  received  by 
the  Mexican  government,  and  the  hope  was  cherished  that  all  cause  of  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  countries  would  be  speedily  removed. 
In  the  confident  hope  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  his  mission,  I  in- 
formed Congress  that  I  forbore  at  that  time  to  "  recommend  such  ulterior 
measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  had  so  Ions:  borne,  as 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  negotiation  been  institu- 
ted." To  my  surprise  and  regret,  the  Mexican  government  though  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  do  so,  upon  the  arrival  of  our  minister  in  Mexico,  refused 
to  receive  and  accredit  him.  When  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  November,  1845,  he  found  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  under- 
gone an  unhappy  change.  The  government  of  General  Herrera,  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  republic,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Gen- 
eral Paredes  (a  military  leader),  had  manifested  his  determination  to  over- 
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throw  the  government  of  Herrera,  by  a  military  revokition  ;  and  one  of 
the  principal  means  which  he  employed  to  effect  his  purpose,  ami  render 
the  government  of  Herrera  odious  to  the  army  and  people  of  Mexico,  was 
by  loudly  condemning  its  determination  to  receive  a  minister  of  peace  from 
the  United  States,  alleging  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Herrera,  by  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  to  dismember  the  territory  of  ^Mexico,  by  ceding 
away  the  department  of  Texas.  The  government  of  Herrera  is  believed 
to  have  been  well  disposed  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of  existing  difiiculties  ; 
but,  probably  alarmed  for  its  own  security,  and  in  order  to  ward  off  the  dan- 
ger of  the  revolution  led  by  Paredes,  violated  its  solemn  agreement,  and 
refused  to  receive  or  accredit  our  minister  ;  and  this,  although  informed 
that  he  had  been  invested  with  full  power  to  adjust  all  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  governments.  Among  the  frivolous  pretexts  for  this  re- 
fusal, the  principal  one  was.  that  our  minister  had  not  gone  upon  a  special 
mission,  confined  to  the  question  of  Texas  alone,  leaving  all  the  outrages 
upon  our  flag  and  our  citizens  unredressed.  The  Mexican  government 
well  knew  that  both  our  national  honor  and  the  protection  due  to  our  citi- 
zens imperatively  required  that  the  two  questions  of  boundary  and  indem- 
nity should  be  treated  of  together,  as  naturally  and  inseparably  blended, 
and  they  ought  to  have  seen  that  this  course  was  best  calculated  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  extend  to  them  the  most  liberal  justice.  On  the  thir- 
tieth of  December,  184.5,  General  Herrera  resigned  the  presidency,  and 
yielded  up  the  government  to  General  Paredes  without  a  struggle.  Thus 
a  revolution  was  accomplished  solely  by  the  army  commanded  by  Paredes, 
and  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
usurper,  who  was  known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

jA.lthough  the  prospect  of  a  pacific  adjustment  with  the  new  government 
was  unpromising,  from  the  known  hostility  of  its  head  to  the  United 
Slates,  yet,  determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  on  our  part  to 
restore  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  our  minister  was  in- 
structed to  present  his  credentials  to  the  new  government,  and  ask  to  be 
accredited  by  it  in  the  diplomatic  character  in  which  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned. These  instructions  he  executed  by  his  note  of  the  first  of  March, 
1846,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  alTairs  ;  but  his  request 
was  insultingly  refused  by  that  minister,  in  his  answer  of  the  twelfth  of 
the  same  month.  No  alternative  remained  for  our  minister  but  to  demand 
his  passports,  and  return  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  to  the  civilized  world  of 
a  government,  in  violation  of  its  own  express  agreement,  having  twice  re- 
jected a  minister  of  peace,  invested  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  exist- 
ing differences  between  the  two  countries,  in  a  maaner  just  and  honorable  to 
both.  1  am  not  aware  that  modern  history  presents  a  parallel  case,  in 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  one  nation  has  refused  even  to  hear  propositions 
from  another  for  terminating  existing  difficulties  between  them. 

Scarcely  a  hope  of  adjusting  our  difficulties,  even  at  a  remote  day,  or  of 
preserving  peace  with  Mexico,  could  be  cherished  while  Paredes  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  had  acquired  the  supreme  power  by  a 
military  revolution,  and  upon  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  wage  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  to  reconquer  Texas,  which  he  claimed  as  a  revolted 
province  of  Mexico.  He  had  denounced  as  guilty  of  treason  all  those  Mexi- 
cans who  considered  Texas  as  no  longer  constituting  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Mexico,  and  who  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  duration  of 
the  war  which  he  waged  against  the  United  States  was  indefinite,  because 
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ihe  end  which  he  proposed,  of  the  reconqiiest  of  Texas,  was  hopeless. 
Besides,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  from  all  his  conduct,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  convert  the  republic  of  Mexico  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  call 
a  foreign  European  prince  to  the  throne.  Preparatory  to  this  end,  he  had 
during  his  short  rule,  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tolerating  that  por- 
tion of  it  only  which  openly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy. 
The  better  to  secure  the  success  of  his  ultimate  designs,  he  had,  by  an 
arbitrary  decree,  convoked  a  Congress — not  to  be  elected  by  the  free  voice 
of  the  people,  but  to  be  chosen  in  a  manner  to  make  them  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  to  give  him  absolute  control  over  their  deliberations. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  believed  that  any  revolution  in  Mex- 
ico, founded  upon  opposition  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Paredes,  would 
tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  as  well  as  prevent  any  attempted  Euro- 
pean interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  American  continent — both  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  the  United  States.  Any  such  foreign  interference, 
if  attempted,  must  have  been  resisted  by  the  United  States.  My  views 
upon  that  subject  were  fully  communicated  to  Congress  in  my  last  annual 
message.  In  any  event,  it  was  certain  that  no  change  whatever  in  the 
government  of  Mexico  which  would  deprive  Paredes  of  power  could  be  for 
the  worse,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  while  it  was  highly 
probable  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  existing  when  Congress,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  May  last,  recognised  the  existence  of  the  war  wliich  had  been  commenced 
by  the  government  of  Paredes  ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  much  importance, 
with  a  view  to  a  speedy  settleinent  of  our  difficulties  and  the  restoration  of 
an  honorable  peace,  that  Paredes  should  not  retain  power  in  Mexico. 

Before  that  time  there  were  symptoms  of  a  revolution  in  Mexico,  favor- 
ed, as  it  was  understood  to  be,  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference  and  to  the  monarchical  form 
of  goveriunent.  Santa  Anna  was  then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been 
expelled  from  power  and  banished  from  his  country  by  a  revolution  which 
occurred  in  December,  1844;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a  consider- 
able party  in  his  favor  in  ^lexico.  It  was  also  equally  well  known  that 
no  vigilance  which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  prevented  him  from  effecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  ex- 
tensive gulf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to  his  country.  He 
had  openly  professed  an  entire  change  of  policy  ;  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  and  avowed  that  he 
was  now  in  favor  of  its  restoration.  He  had  publicly  declared  his  hostility, 
iii  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  to  Euro- 
pean interference  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  Iifformation  to  this  effect 
had  been  received,  from  sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of  the 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by  Congress,  and  was  afterward 
fully  confirmed  by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  cur  consul  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  which  are  herewith  transmit- 
ted. Besides,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must  see  the  ruinous 
consequences  to  Mexico  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
be  his  interest  to  favor  peace. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  upon  these  considerations  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  return  to  Mexico,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and,  with  that 
view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why  we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and 
aid  him,  by  means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  return  of  his  rival 
103 
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to  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions 
which  ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as  the  fruit  of  Santa 
Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and  his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly 
tend  to  produce  a  disposition  with  bath  parties  to  restore  and  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States.  I'aredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and 
a  monarchist  in  principle.  He  had  but  recently  before  been  successful  in 
a  military  revolution,  by  which  he  had  obtained  power.  He  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with  which  he  had  involved  his  coun- 
try in  the  existing  war.  Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army  ;  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostiUty  to  Paredes,  and  publicly 
pledged  against  foreign  intervention  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  circumstances  it  was,  that,  when  or- 
ders were  issued  to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  gulf,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  the  same  day  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
war  was  recognised  by  Congress,  to  place  the  coasts  of  Mexico  under 
blockade,  he  was  directed  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to 
Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to  return. 

A  revolution  took  place  in  iMexico  in  the  early  part  of  August  following, 
by  which  the  power  of  Paredes  was  overthrown,  and  he  has  since  been 
banished  from  the  country,  and  is  now  in  exile.  Shortly  afterward,  Santa 
Anna  returned.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  return  may  not  yet 
prove  to  be  favorable  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of  the  existing  difficulties,  it 
being  manifestly  his  interest  not  to  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
commenced  by  Paredes,  to  accomplish  a  purpose  so  absurd  as  the  recon- 
quest  of  Texas  to  the  Sabine.  Had  Paredes  remained  in  power,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  any  pacific  adjustment  would  have  been  hopeless. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mexico  against  the  United 
States,  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  nation  was  at  once  aroused.  Congress 
promptly  responded  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and,  by  the  act  of 
the  thirteenth  of  May  1  ist,  recognised  the  fact  that  war  existed,  by  the  act 
of  Mexico,  between  the  United  States  and  that  republic,  and  granted  the 
means  necessary  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  Being  involved  in  a  war 
thus  commenced  by  M(:'xico,  and  for  the  justice  of  which  on  our  part  we 
may  confidently  appeal  to  the  whole  world,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  Accordingly,  the  ports  of  Mexico  on  the  gulf  and  on 
the  Pacific  have  been  placed  under  blockade,  and  her  territory  invaded  at 
several  important  points.  The  reports  from  the  departments  of  war  and 
the  navy  will  inform  you  more  in  detail  of  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
emergency  in  which  our  country  was  placed,  and  of  the  gratifying  results 
which  have  been  accomplished. 

The  various  cohnnns  of  the  army  have  performed  their  duty  under  great 
disadvantages,  with  the  most  distinguished  skill  and  courage.  The  victo- 
ries of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  of  Monterey,  won  against 
greatly  superior  numbers,  and  against  most  decided  advantages  in  other 
respects  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were  brilliant  in  their  execution,  and 
entitle  our  brave  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  their  coun- 
try. The  nation  deplores  the  loss  of  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  have 
gallantly  fallen  while  vindicating  and  defending  their  country's  rights  and 
honor. 

It  is  a  subject  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  our  volunteer  citizen-soldiers 
who  so  promptly  responded  to  their  country's  call,  with  an  experience  of 
the  discipline  oi  a  camp  of  only  a  few  weeks,  have  borne  their  part  in  the 
hard  fought  battle  of  Monterey,  with  a  constancy  and  courage  equal  to  that 
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of  veteran  troops,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  The  privations 
of  long  marches  through  the  enemy's  country,  and  through  a  wilderness, 
have  b<!en  borne  witliout  a  murmur.  By  rapid  movements  the  province  of 
New  Mexico,  with  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  has  been  captured  without  blood- 
shed. The  navy  has  co-operated  with  the  army,  and  rendered  important 
services  ;  if  not  so  brilliant,  it  is  because  the  enemy  had  no  force  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  element,  and  because  of  the  defences  which  nature  has 
interposed  in  the  ditliculties  of  the  navigation  on  the  Mexican  coasts.  Our 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
army,  and  a  small  force  hastily  collected  in  that  distant  country,  have  ac- 
quired bloodless  possession  of  the  Californias,  and  the  American  flag  has 
been  raised  at  every  important  point  in  that  province. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  thus  attended  our  military 
and  naval  operations.  In  less  than  seven  months  after  Mexico  commenced 
hostilities,  at  a  time  selected  by  herself,  we  have  taken  possession  of  many 
of  her  principal  ports,  driven  back  and  pursued  her  invading  army,  and 
acquired  military  possession  of  the  Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mexico, 
New  Leon,  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and  the  Californias,  a  territory  larger 
in  extent  than  that  embraced  in  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union, 
inhabited  by  a  considerable  population,  and  much  of  it  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  points  at  which  we  had  to  collect  our  forces  and  com- 
mence our  movements.  By  the  blockade,  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  enemy  has  been  cut  off. 

Well  may  the  American  people  be  proud  of  the  energy  and  gallantry  of 
our  regular  and  volunteer  officers  and  soldiers.  The  events  of  these  few 
months  afford  a  gratifying  proof  that  our  country  can,  under  any  emer- 
gency, confidently  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her  honor,  and  the  defence 
of  her  rights,  on  an  effective  force,  ready  at  all  times  voluntarily  to  relin- 
quish the  comforts  of  home  for  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  camp.  And 
though  such  a  force  may  be  for  the  time  expensive,  it  is  in  the  end  econom- 
ical, as  the  ability  to  command  it  removes  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  proves  that  our  people  love  their 
institutions,  and  are  ever  ready  to  defend  and  protect  them. 

While  the  war  was  in  a  course  of  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution, 
being  still  anxious  to  arrest  its  evils,  and  considering  that,  after  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  our  arms  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  May  last,  the  national 
honor  could  not  be  compromitted  by  it,  another  overture  was  made  to  Mex- 
ico, by  my  direction,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  last,  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities by  a  peace  just  and  honorable  to  both  countries.  On  the  thirfy- 
iTrst  of  August  following,  the  Mexican  govermnent  declined  to  accept  this 
friendly  overture,  but  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  a  Mexican  Congress, 
to  be  assembled  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month.  I  communicate 
to  you,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state  proposing 
to  reopen  negotiations,  of  the  answer  of  the  Mexican  government,  and  of 
the  reply  thereto  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  war  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  peace.  It  is  hoped  the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  to 
which  our  last  overture  has  been  referred,  may  result  in  a  speedy  and  hon- 
orable peace.  With  our  experience,  however,  of  the  unreasonable  course 
of  the  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  relax  in  the 
energy  of  our  military  operations  until  the  result  is  made  known.  In  this 
view,  it  is  deemed  important  to  hold  military  possession  of  all  the  prov- 
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inces  which  have  been  taken,  until  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  ratified  by  the  two  countries. 

The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest ;  but  having  been 
commenced  by  jNIexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  to  our  much-injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands 
against  Mexico. 

By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory  is  subject  to  be  governed 
by  the  conqueror  during  his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is  either  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  volunianly  withdraw  from  it.  The  old  civil 
government  being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
civil  order  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right  has  been  exer- 
cised, and  this  duty  performed,  by  our  military  and  naval  commanders,  by 
the  establishment  of  temporary  governments  in  some  of  the  conquered 
provinces  in  ^lexico,  assiaiihiting  them  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  free 
institutions  of  our  own  country.  In  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  and 
of  the  Califoniias,  little  if  any  further  resistance  is  apprehended  from  the 
inhabitants  to  the  temporary  governments  which  have  thus,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  been  established. 
It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the  security  of  these  important  conquests 
by  making  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifica- 
tions and  delVaying  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  possession  and  authority  over  them. 

Near  the  close  of  your  last  session,  for  reasons  communicated  to  Con- 
gress, I  deemed  it  important,  as  a  measure  for  securing  a  speedy  peace 
vviih  Mexico,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  appropriated  and  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  executive,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  made  upon  two 
former  occasions,  during  the  administration  of  President  Jeflerson. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1803,  an  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  made,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president.  Its 
object  is  well  known.  It  was  at  that  time  in  contemplation  to  acquire 
Louisiana  from  France,  and  it  was  intended  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of  the 
consideration  which  might  be  paid  for  that  territory.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
r  ebruary,  1S06,  the  same  sum  was  in  like  manner  appropriated,  with  a 
view  to  the  purchase  of  the  Floridas  from  Spain.  These  appropriations 
were  made  to  facilitate  negotiations,  and  as  a  means  to  enable  the  presi- 
dent to  accomplish  the  important  objects  in  view.  Though  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  for  the  president  to  use  these  appropriations,  yet  a  state 
of  things  might  have  arisen  in  which  it  would  have  been  highly  important 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  the  wisdom  of  making  thein  can  not  be  denied.  It 
IS  believed  that  the  measure  recommended  at  your  last  session  met  with 
the  approbation  of  decided  majorities  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
111  dihereiit  forms,  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars 
passed  each  house,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  become 
a  law.  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  recommend  the  measure  at  that 
time  still  exist ;  and  I  again  submit  the  subject  for  your  consideration,  and 
suggest  the  importance  of  early  action  upon  it.  Should  the  appropriation 
be  made,  and  be  not  needed,  it  will  remain  in  the  treasury  ;  should  it  be 
deemed  proper  to  apply  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  will  be  accounted  fbr  as 
other  public  expenditures. 

Immediately  after  Congress  had  recognised  the   existence  of  the  war 
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with  Mexico,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  danger  that  privateers  might 
be  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  to  prey  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  invited  the  special  attention  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with  that  power 
of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1795,  under  which  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  either  nation  who  shall  take  commissions  or  letters  of  marque  to  act  as 
privateers  against  the  other  "  shall  be  punished  as  pirates." 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  assurances 
from  the  Spanish  government  that  this  article  of  the  treaty  shall  he  faith- 
fully observed  on  its  part.  Orders  for  this  purpose  were  immediately 
transmitted  from  that  government  to  the  authorities  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  to  exert  their  utmost  vigilance  in  preventing  any  attempts  to  fit  out 
privateers  in  those  islands  against  the  United  States.  From  the  good  faith 
of  Spain  1  am  fully  satisfied  that  this  treaty  will  be  executed  in  its  spirit 
as  well  as  its  letter  ;  while  the  United  States  will,  on  their  part,  faithfully 
perform  all  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  on  them. 

Information  has  been  recently  received  at  the  department  of  state  that 
the  Mexican  government  has  sent  to  Havana  blank  commissions  to  priva- 
teers, and  blank  certificates  of  naturalization,  signed  by  General  Salas,  the 
present  head  of  the  Mexican  government.  There  is,  also,  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  similar  documents  have  been  transmitted  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Copies  of  these  papers,  in  translation,  are   herewith  transmitted. 

As  the  preliminaries  required  by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  for  com- 
missioning privateers  and  regulating  their  conduct  appear  not  to  have  been 
observed,  and  as  these  commissions  are  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
names  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  nations  who  may  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase them,  the  whole  proceeding  can  only  be  construed  as  an  invitation 
to  all  the  freebooters  upon  earth,  whe  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege, 
to  cruise  against  American  commerce.  It  wuU  be  for  our  courts  of  justice 
to  decide  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  these  Mexican  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  shall  protect  those  who  accept  them,  and  commit  rob- 
beries upon  the  high  seas  under  their  authority,  from  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  piracy. 

If  the  certificates  of  naturalization  thus  granted  be  intended  by  Mexico 
to  shield  Spanish  subjects  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  pirates,  under 
our  treaty  with  Spain,  they  will  certainly  prove  unavailing.  Such  a  sub- 
terfuge would  be  but  a  weak  device  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  a  solemn 
treaty. 

1  recommend  that  Congress  should  immediately  provide  by  law  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  as  pirates  of  Spanish  subjects  who,  escaping  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  government,  shall  be  found  guilty  of  privateering  against 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  apprehend  serious  danger  from  these  priva- 
teers. Our  navy  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protect  our  commerce. 
Besides,  in  case  prizes  should  be  made  of  American  vessels,  the  utmost 
vigilance  will  be  exerted  by  our  blockading  squadron  to  prevent  the  cap- 
tors from  taking  them  into  Mexican  ports,  and  it  is  not  apprehended  that 
any  nation  will  violate  its  neutrality  by  sufl'ering  such  prizes  to  be  con- 
demned and  sold  within  its  jurisdiction. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  should  immediately  provide  by  law  lor 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  vessels  under  the  Mexican 
Hag.  It  is  true  that  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  commercial  vessels  of  Mex- 
ico upon  the  high  seas  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  many  Amer- 
ican privateers  would  be  fitted  out,  in  case  a  law  should  pass  authorizing 
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this  mode  of  warfare.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  certain  that  such  privateers 
may  render  good  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  by  re- 
capturing our  merchant-ships,  should  any  be  taken  by  armed  vessels  un- 
der the  Mexican  flag,  as  well  as  by  capturing  tbese  vessels  themselves. 
Every  means  within  our  power  should  be  rendered  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  exhibit  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finmces.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  dollars  ;  of  which  the  amount  exported  was  eleven 
millions  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars  ;  leaving  the  amount  retaii\ed  in  the  country  for  domestic  consump- 
tion one  hundred  and  ten  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
same  period  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  ;  of  which  one  hundred 
and  two  millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars  consisted  of  domestic  productions,  and  eleven  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  six  lumdred  and  twenty-three  dollars 
of  foreign  articles. 

'i'he  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  year  v/ere  twf-nty-nine  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  ai\d  six  cents  ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  cuiStoins  twenty- 
six  millions  seven  hundred  and  twelve  iliousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents,  from  the  sales  ol"  public  lands  two  millions 
six  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars 
and  forty-eight  cents,  and  from  incidental  and  miscellaneous  sources  ninety- 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  twenty-eight  millions  thirty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  was  nine  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  doUais  and 
eight  cents. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  including  treasury -notes,  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month,  was  twenty-four  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty  cents  ;  of  which  the 
sum  of  seventeen  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  was  outstanding  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  leaving  the  amount  incurred  since  that  lime 
six  millions  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Mexico  with  vigor  and  energy,  as 
the  best  means  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination,  a  fur- 
ther loan  will  be  necessary,  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  present  and 
the  next  fiscal  years.  If  the  war  should  be  continued  until  the  thirtieth 
of  June,  lb48— being  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year — it  is  estimated  that 
an  additional  loan  of  twenty-three  nullions  of  dollars  will  be  required. 
This  estimate  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
retain  constantly  in  the  treasury  four  millions  of  dollars,  to  guard  against 
contingencies.  If  such  surplus  were  nut  required  to  be  retained,  then  a 
loan  of  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  wcmld  be  sufliicient.  If,  however  Con- 
gress should,  at  the  present  session,  impose  a  revenue  duty  on  the  priuci- 
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pal  articles  now  embraced  in  the  free  list,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
annual  revenue  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  amounting,  it  is  estimated, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1848,  to  four  niilhons  of  dolhirs,  would  be  derived 
from  that  source  ;  and  the  Joan  required  would  be  reduced  by  that  amoimt. 
It  is  estimated,  also,  that  should  Congress  graduate  and  reduce  the  price 
of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  long  in  the  market,  the  additional 
revenue  derived  from  that  source  would  be  annually,  for  several  years  to 
come,  between  half  a  million  and  a  million  of  dollars  ;  and  the  loan  re- 
quired may  be  reduced  by  that  amount  also.  Should  these  measures  be 
adopted,  the  loan  required  would  not  probably  exceed  eighteen  or  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars — leaving  in  the  treasury  a  constant  surplus  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  loan  proposed,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenditures,  both  for  the  war  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, up  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1848  ;  and  an  amount  of  this  loan,  not 
exceeding  one  half,  mav  be  required  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
succeeding. 

In  order  that  timely  notice  may  be  given,  and  proper  meas-ures  taken  to 
effect  the  loan,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be  required,  it  is  important 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  it  be  given  at  an  early  period  of 
your  present  session.  It  is  suggested  that  the  loan  should  be  contracted 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  authority  to  purchase  the  stock  and  pay 
it  off  at  an  earlier  period,  at  its  market  value,  out  of  any  surplus  which 
may  at  any  time  be  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  that  purpose.  After  the 
establishment  of  peace  with  Mexico,  it  is  supposed  that  a  considerable 
surplus  will  exist,  and  that  the  debt  may  be  extinguished  ir\  a  much  short- 
er period  than  that  for  which  it  may  be  contracted.  The  period  of  twenty 
years,  as  that  for  which  the  proposed  loan  may  be  contracted,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  shorter  period,  is  suggested,  because  all  experience,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  shown  that  loans  are  effected  upon  much  better  terms  up- 
on long  time,  than  when  they  are  reimbursable  at  short  dates. 

Necessary  as  this  measure  is,  to  sustain  the  honor  and  the  interests  of 
the  country,  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  Congress 
will  promptly  authorize  it. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  July  last  exceeded  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  notwithstanding  considerable  expenditures  had  been  made 
for  the  war  during  the  months  of  xMay  and  June  preceding.  But  for  the 
war,  the  whole  public  debt  could  and  would  have  been  extinguished  within 
a  short  period  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  my  settled  policy  to  do  so,  and  thus 
relieve  the  people  from  its  burden,  and  place  the  government  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  enable  it  to  reduce  the  public  expenditures  to  that  eco- 
nomical standard  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  general  welfare,  and 
the  pure  and  wholesome  progress  of  our  institutions. 

Among  our  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico,  arising  out  of  her 
refusal  to  treat  for  peace,  as  well  before  as  since  the  war  so  unjustly  com- 
menced on  her  part,  are  the  extraordinary  expenditures  in  which  we  have 
been  involved.  Justice  to  our  own  people  will  make  it  proper  that  Mexi- 
co should.be  held  res])onsible  for  these  expenditures. 

Economy  in  the  public  expenditures  is  at  all  times  a  high  duty  which 
all  public  functionaries  of  the  government  owe  to  the  people.  This  duty 
becomes  the  more  imperative  in  a  period  of  war,  when  large  and  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  become  unavoidable.  During  the  existence  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  all  our  resources  should  be  husbanded,  and  no  appropriations 
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made  except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  its  vigorous  prosecution 
and  the  due  administration  of  the  government.  Objects  of  appropriation, 
which  in  peace  m;iy  be  deemed  useful  or  proper,  but  which  are  not  indis- 
pensable for  the  piil)lic  service,  may,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  for- 
eign war,  be  well  postponed  to  a  future  period.  By  the  observance  of  this 
policy  at  your  present  session,  large  amounts  may  be  saved  to  the  treasu- 
ry, and  be  applied  to  objects  of  pressing  and  urgent  necessity,  and  thus  the 
creation  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  public  debt  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  meant  to  recommend  that  the  ordinary  and  necessary  appropri- 
ations for  the  support  of  government  should  be  withheld,  but  it  is  well 
kn«)wn  that  at  every  session  of  Congress  appropriations  are  proposed  for 
numerous  objects  which  may  or  may  nt)t  be  made,  without  materially  af- 
fecting the  public  interests  ;  and  these  it  is  recommended  should  not  bo 
granted. 

The  act  passed  at  your  last  session  "  reducing  the  duties  on  imports" 
not  having  gone  into  operation  until  the  first  of  tiia  j)resent  month,  there 
has  not  been  time  for  its  practical  eflect  upon  the  revenue  and  the  business 
of  the  country,  to  be  developed.  It  is  not  doubted,  however,  that  the  just 
policy  which  it  adopts  will  add  largely  to  our  i'ureign  trade,  and  promote 
the  general  prosperity.  Although  it  can  not  certainly  be  foreseen  what 
amount  of  revenue  it  will  yield,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  exceed  that  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  18  42,  which  it  superseded.  The  leading  principles 
established  by  it  are,  to  levy  the  taxes  with  a  view  to  raise  revenue,  and 
to  impose  them  upon  the  articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value. 

The  act  of  1842,  by  the  excessive  rates  of  duty  which  it  imposed  on 
many  articles,  either  totally  excluded  them  from  importation,  or  greatly  re- 
duced the  amount  imported,  and  thus  diminished  instead  of  producing 
revenue.  By  it  the  taxes  were  imposed,  not  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
raising  revenue,  but  to  aftbrd  advantages  to  favored  classes,  at  the  expense 
of  a  large  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, mechanical  pursuits,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  compelled  to 
contribute  from  their  substance  to  swell  the  protits  and  overgrown  wealth 
of  the  comparatively  few  who  had  invested  their  capital  in  manufactures. 
The  taxes  were  not  levied  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  articles  upon 
which  they  were  imposed  ;  but,  widely  departing  from  this  just  rule,  the 
lighter  taxes  were,  in  many  cases,  levied  upon  articles  of  luxury  and  high 
price,  and  the  heavier  taxes  upon  those  of  necessary  and  low  price,  con- 
sumed by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  a  system,  the  inevitable 
eflect  of  which  was  to  relieve  favored  classes  and  the  wealthy  (ew  from 
contributing  their  just  proportion  for  the  support  of  government,  and  to  lay 
the  burden  on  the  labor  of  the  many,  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  man- 
ufact  ires. 

A  system  so  unequal  and  unjust  has  been  superseded  by  the  existing 
law,  which  imposes  duties,  not  for  the  benelit  or  injury  of  classes  or  pur- 
suits, but  distributes,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  equalizes  the  public  bur- 
dens among  all  classes  and  occupations.  The  favored  classes,  who,  under 
the  unequal  and  unjust  system  which  has  been  repealed,  have  heretofore 
realized  large  prohis,  and  many  of  them  amassed  large  fortunes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  who  have  been  made  tributary  to  them,  will  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  if  they  shall  be  required  to  bear'their  just  proportion  of  the 
taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  government.  So  far  from  it,  it  will  be 
perceived,  by  an  examination  of  the  existing  law,  that  discriminations  in 
the  rates  of  duty  imposed,  within  the  revenue  principle,  have  been  retained 
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in  their  favor.  The  incidental  aid  against  foreign  competition  whicnthey 
still  enjoy  gives  them  an  advantage  which  no  other  pursuits  possess  ;  but 
of  this  none  others  will  complain,  because  the  duties  levied  are  necessary 
for  revenue.  These  revenue  duties,  including  freights  and  charges,  which 
J  the  importer  must  pay  before  he  can  come  in  competition  with  the  home 
manufacturer  in  our  markets,  amount,  on  nearly  all  our  leading  branches  of 
manufacture,  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  imported  article, 
and  in  some  cases  to  almost  one  half  its  value.  With  such  advantages, 
it  is  not  doubted  that  our  domestic  manufacturers  will  continue  to  prosper, 
realizing,  in  well-conducted  establisliments,  even  greater  profits  than  can 
be  derived  from  any  other  regular  business.  Indeed,  so  far  from  requi- 
ring the  protection  of  even  incidental  revenue  duties,  our  manufacturers 
in  several  leading  branches  are  extending  their  business,  giving  evidence 
of  great  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  of  their  ability  to  compete,  with  increased 
prospect  of  success,  for  the  open  market  of  the  world.  Domestic  manufac- 
tures, to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  which  can  not  find  a  mar- 
ket at  home,  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries.  With  such  rates 
of  duty  as  those  established  by  the  existing  law,  the  sj'stem  will  probably 
be  permanent ;  and  capitalists,  who  have  made,  or  shall  hereafter  make, 
their  investments  in  manufactures,  will  know  upon  what  to  rely.  The 
country  will  be  satisfied  with  these  rates,  because  the  advantages  which 
the  manufacturers  still  enjoy  result  necessarily  from  the  collection  of  reve- 
nue for  the  support  of  government.  High  protective  duties,  from  their 
unjust  operation  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  can  not  fail  to  give  rise  to 
extensive  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  and  to  constant  efforts  to  change 
or  repeal  them,  rendering  all  investments  in  manufactures  uncertain  and 
precarious.  Lower  and  more  permanent  rates  of  duty,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  will  yield  to  the  manufacturer  fair  and  remunerating  profits,  will 
secure  him  against  the  danger  of  frequent  changes  in  the  system,  which 
can  not  fail  to  ruinously  aflect  his  interests. 

Simultaneously  with  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  policy  by  the  United 
Stales,  Great  Britain,  from  whose  example  we  derived  the  system,  has  re- 
laxed hers.  She  has  modified  her  corn  laws,  and  reduced  many  other  du- 
ties to  moderate  revenue  rates.  After  ages  of  experiment,  the  statesmen  of 
that  country  have  been  constrained  by  a  stern  necessity,  and  by  a  public 
opinion  having  its  deep  foundation  in  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  impov- 
erished millions  to  abandon  a  system,  the  efiect  of  which  was  to  build  up 
immense  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  to  reduce  the  laboring  mil- 
lions to  pauperism  and  misery.  Nearly  in  the  same  ratio  that  labor  was 
depressed,  capital  was  increased  and  concentrated  by  the  British  protec- 
tive policy. 

The  evils  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain  were  at  length  rendered  intol- 
erable, and  it  has  been  abandoned,  but  not  without  a  severe  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  protected  and  favored  classes  to  retain  the  unjust  advanta- 
ges which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  sim- 
ilar struggle  would  be  made  by  the  same  classes  in  the  United  States, 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  or  abolish  the  same  unjust  sys- 
tem here.  The  protective  policy  had  been  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  for  a  much  shorter  period,  and  its  pernicious  effects  were  not, 
therefore,  so  clearly  perceived  and  felt.  Enough,  however,  was  known 
of  these  efi'ects  to  induce  its  repeal. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  face  of  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  our 
principal  foreign  customer,  and  of  the  evils  of  a  system  rendered  manifest 
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in  that  country  by  long  and  painful  experience,  and  in  the  lace  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  which,  under  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  we  are 
already  deriving,  and  must  continue  to  derive,  by  supplying  her  starving 
population  with  food,  the  United  States  should  restore  a  policy  which  she 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon,  and  thus  diminish  her  ability  to  purchase 
from  us  the  food  and  other  articles  which  she  so  much  needs,  and  we  so 
much  desire  to  sell. 

By  the  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  new  and  important  markets  have  already 
been  opened  for  our  agricultural  and  other  products  ;  commerce  and  nav- 
igation have  received  a  new  impidse  ;  labor  and  trade  have  been  released 
from  the  artificial  trammels  which  have  so  long  fettered  them  ;  and  to  a 
great  extent  reciprocity,  in  the  exchange  of  commodities,  has  been  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  by  both  countries,  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of 
both.  Great  Britain  has  been  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  at 
home,  to  abandon  a  policy  which  has  been  upheld  for  ages,  and  to  open 
her  markets  for  our  immense  surplus  of  breadstuffs,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  other  powers  of  Europe  will  ultimately  see  the  wisdom,  if 
they  be  not  compelled  by  the  pauperism  and  sufierings  of  their  crowded 
population,  to  pursue  a  similar  policy. 

Our  fanners  are  more  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  just  and  lib- 
eral policy  of  the  existing  law  than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  They 
constitute  a  large  majority  of  our  populatioi»  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
when  they  prosper,  all  other  pursuits  prosper  also.  They  have  heretofore 
not  only  received  none  of  the  bounties  or  favors  of  government,  but,  by 
the  unequal  operations  of  the  protective  policy,  have  been  made,  by  the 
burdens  of  taxation  which  it  imposed,  to  contribute  to  the  bounties  which 
have  enriched  others. 

When  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  home  market  is  opened  to  them,  they  must 
receive,  as  they  are  now  receiving,  increased  prices  for  their  products. 
They  will  find  a  readier  sale,  and  at  belter  prices,  for  their  wheat,  fiour, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  produce.  The  home  market  alone  is  inadequate  to  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  the  immense  surplus  of  food  and  other  articles  which  they  are 
capable  of  producing,  even  at  the  most  reduced  prices,  for  the  manifest 
reason  that  they  can  not  be  consuiued  in  the  country.  The  United  States 
can,  from  their  immense  surplus,  supply  not  only  the  home  demand,  but 
the  deficiencies  of  food  required  by  tlie  whole  world. 

That  llie  reduced  production  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  in 
Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  may  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  demand  for  our  breadstufis  and  provisions,  is  not  doubted  ;  but  that 
the  great  and  efficient  cause  of  this  increased  demand,  and  of  increased 
prices,  consists  in  the  removal  of  artificial  restrictions  heretofore  imposed, 
is  deemed  to  be  equally  certain.  That  our  exports  of  food,  already  in- 
creased and  increasing  beyond  former  example,  under  the  more  liberal 
policy  which  has  been  aduptt-d,  will  be  still  vastly  enlarged,  unless  they 
be  checked  or  prevented  by  a  restoration  of  the  protective  policy,  can  not 
be  doubted.  That  our  commercial  and  navigating  interests  will  be  enlarged 
in  a  corresj)onding  ratio  with  the  increase  of  our  trade,  is  equally  certain  ; 
while  our  manufacturing  interests  will  still  be  the  favored  interests  of  the 
country,  and  receive  the  incidental  protection  afibrded  them  by  revenue 
duties  ;  and  more  than  this  they  can  not  justly  demand. 

In  my  annual  message  of   December  last,  a  tariff  of  revenue  duties 
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based  upon  the  principles  of  the  existing  law  was  recommended  ;  and  ] 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  opinions  then  expressed.  In  view  of 
the  probable  beneficial  efl'ects  of  that  law,  I  recommend  that  the  policy 
established  by  it  bo  maintained.  It  has  bnt  just  commenced  to  operate, 
and  to  abandon  or  modify  it  without  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  would  be  inexpe- 
dient and  luuvise.  Should  defects  in  any  of  iis  details  be  ascertained  by 
actual  experience  to  exist,  these  may  be  hereafter  corrected  ;  but  until 
such  defects  shall  become  manifest,  the  act  should  be  fairly  tested. 

It  is  submitted  for  your  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  proper,  as 
a  war  measure,  to  impose  revenue  duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now  em- 
braced in  the  free  list.  Should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  impose  such  duties, 
with  a  view  to  raise  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, or  to  avoid  to  that  extent  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  they  may  be 
repealed  when  the  emergency  which  gave  rise  to  them  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist, and  constitute  no  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country. 

The  act  of  the  sixth  of  August  last,  "  to  provide  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safekeeping,  transfer,  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,"  has  been  carriad  into  execution  as 
rapidly  as  the  delay  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  appointment  of  new  offi- 
cers, taking  and  approving  their  bonds,  and  preparing  and  securing  proper 
places  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  money,  would  permit.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  depart  in  any  respect  from  the  principles  or  policy  on  which 
this  great  measure  is  founded.  There  are,  however,  defects  in  the  details 
of  the  measure,  developed  by  its  practical  operation,  which  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  which  the  attention 
of  Congress  is  invited.  These  defects  would  impair  to  some  extent  the 
successful  operation  of  the  law  at  all  times,  but  are  especially  embarrassing 
when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  war,  when  the  expenditures  are  greatly 
increased,  when  loans  are  to  be  effected,  and  the  disbursements  are  to  be 
made  at  points  many  hundred  miles  distant,  in  some  cases,  from  any  de- 
pository, and  a  large  portion  of  them  in  a  foreign  country.  The  modifica- 
tions suggested  in  the  rej)ort  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  are  recom- 
mended to  your  favorable  consideration. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 
Two  thirds  of  the  reveniie  derived  from  customs  being  collected  at  that 
point,  the  demand  for  specie  to  pay  the  duties  will  be  large  ;  and  a  branch 
mint,  where  foreign  coin  and  bullion  could  be  immediately  converted  into 
American  coin,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, enlarge  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  be,  at  the  same  time, 
a  safe  depository  of  the  public  money. 

The  importance  of  graduating  and  reducing  the  price  of  such  of  the 
public  lauds  as  have  been  long  offered  in  the  market  at  the  minimum  rate 
authorized  by  existing  laws,  and  remain  unsold,  induces  me  again  to  rec- 
ommend the  subject  to  your  favorable  consideration.  Many  millions  of 
acres  of  these  lands  have  been  oflered  in  the  market  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  larger  quantities  for  more  than  ten  or  twenty  years  ;  and  being 
of  an  inferior  quality,  they  must  remain  unsaleable  for  an  indefinite  period, 
unless  the  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased  shall  be  reduced.  To 
place  a  price  upon  them  above  their  real  value  is  not  only  to  prevent 
their  sale,  and  thereby  deprive  the  treasury  of  any  income  from  that 
source,  but  is  unjust  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie,  because  it  retards 
their  growth  and  increase  of  population,  and  because  they  have  no  power 
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To  levy  a  tax  upon  them  as  upon  other  lands  within  their  limits,  held  by 
other  proprietors  than  the  United  States,  for  tlie  support  of  their  local 
governments. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  graduation  principle  have  been  realized  by 
some  of  the  states  owning  the  lands  within  their  limits,  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted.  They  have  been  demonstrated  also  by  the  United  States 
acting  as  the  trustee  of  the  Chicknsaw  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  sale  of  their 
lands  lying  within  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  Chicka- 
saw lands,  which  would  not  command  in  the  market  the  minimum  price 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  their  lands, 
were,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1834,  with  that  tribe,  subsequently 
offered  for  sale  at  graduated  and  reduced  rates  for  limited  periods.  The 
result  was,  that  large  quantities  of  these  lands  were  purchased,  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unsold.  The  lands  were  disposed  of  at 
their  real  value,  and  many  persons  of  limited  means  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase small  tracts,  upon  which  they  have  settled  with  their  families. 
That  similar  results  would  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  graduation 
policj^  by  the  United  States,  in  all  the  states  in  which  they  are  the  owners 
of  large  bodies  of  lauds  which  have  been  long  in  the  market,  can  not  be 
doubted.  It  can  not  be  a  sound  policy  to  withhold  large  quantities  of  the 
public  lands  from  the  use  and  occupation  of  our  citizens,  by  fixing  upon 
them  prices  which  experience  has  shown  they  will  not  command.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  afford  facilities  to  our  citizens  to  become 
the  owners,  at  low  and  moderate  rates,  of  freeholds  of  their  own,  instead 
of  being  the  tenants  and  dependants  of  others.  If  it  be  apprehended  that 
these  lands,  if  reduced  in  price,  would  be  secured  in  large  quantities  by 
speculators  or  capitalists,  the  sales  may  be  restricted,  in  limited  quantities, 
to  actual  settlers  or  persons  purchasing  for  purpose  of  cultivation. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  recommended  that  they  should  be  brought  into  market  and  sold,  upon 
such  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  Congress  might  prescribe.  By 
the  act  of  the  eleventh  of  July  last,  "  the  reserved  lead  mines  and  contig- 
uous lands  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  territories  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa,"  were  authorized  to  be  sold.  The  act  is  confined,  in  its 
operation,  to  "lead  mines  and  contiguous  lands." 

A  large  portion  of  the  public  lands  containing  copper  and  other  ores  is 
represented  to  be  very  valuable,  and  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
authorizing  the  sale  of  these  lands,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  from 
their  supposed  value  may,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  be  deemed  advi- 
sable, having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  may  be 
located  upon  them. 

It  will  be  important,  during  your  present  session,  to  establish  a  territo- 
rial government  and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  the  territory  of  Oregon.  Our  laws  regulating  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  them  and 
preserving  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  an 
additional  number  of  Indian  agencies  will  be  required,  and  should  be  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  establishment  of  customhouses,  and  of  postoflices 
and  postroads,  and  provision  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  such 
routes  as  the  public  convenience  will  suggest,  require  legislative  authority. 
It  will  be  proper,  also,  to  establish  a  surveyor-general's  office  in  that  ler- 
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ritory,  and  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  surveying  the  public  lands 
and  bringiiio-  ihem  into  market.  As  our  citizens  who  now  reside  in  that 
distant  region  have  been  subjected  to  many  hardships,  privations,  and  sac- 
rifices in  tlieir  emigration,  and  by  their  improvements  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  public  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  settlements,  it  is 
recommended  that  liberal  grants  be  made  to  them  of  such  portions  of  these 
lands  as  they  may  occupy,  and  that  similar  grants  or  rights  of  pre-emption 
be  made  to  all  who  may  emigrate  thither  within  a  limited  period,  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  contains  detailed  information  rela- 
tive to  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  connected  with  that  de- 
partment. The  operations  of  the  army  have  been  of  a  satisfactory  and 
highly-gratifying  character. 

I  recommend  to  your  early  and  favorable  consideration  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  secretary  of  war  for  speedily  filling  up  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  regular  army,  for  its  greater  efficiency  in  the  field,  and  for  raising 
an  additional  force  to  serve  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Embarrassment  is  likely  to  arise  for  want  of  legal  provision  authorizing 
compensation  to  be  made  to  the  agents  employed  in  the  several  states  and 
territories  to  pay  the  revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  the  amounts  al- 
lowed them  by  law.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  ol 
the  secretary  of  war  on  this  subject.  These  agents  incur  heavy  respon- 
sibilities and  perform  important  duties,  and  no  reason  exists  why  they 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  fooling-,  as  to  compensation,  with  other 
disbursing  officers. 

Our  relations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  continue  to  be  of  a  pacific 
character.  The  unhappy  dissensions  whtch  have  existed  among  the 
Cherokees  for  many  years  past  have  been  healed.  Since  my  last  annual 
message  important  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  some  of  the  tribes, 
by  which  the  Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of  valuable  land,  within  the  limits 
of  the  states  and  territories,  has  been  extinguished,  and  arrangements 
made  for  removing  them  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Between 
three  and  four  thousand,  of  different  tribes,  have  been  removed  to  the 
country  provided  for  them  by  treaty  stipulations,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  others  to  follow. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  several  tribes  particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  important  subject  of  education.  The  number  of  schools  es- 
tablished among  them  has  been  increased,  and  additional  means  provided, 
not  only  for  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  education,  but  of  instructing 
them  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  department  under  his  charge  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive,  that  while  the  war  with  Mexico  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  an  unusual  number  of  our  armed  vessels 
on  her  coasts,  the  protection  due  to  our  commerce  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world  has  not  proved  insufficient.  No  means  will  be  spared  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  the  naval  service  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  the  officers  and  men  anxiously  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  their  country  in  any  enterprise,  however  difficult  of  exe- 
cution. 

1  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  proposition  to  add  to 
each  of  our  foreign  squadrons  an  efficient  sea-steamer,  and,  as  especially 
demanding  attention,  the   establishment   at  Pensacola,  of  the   jiecessary 
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means  of  repairing  and  refitting  the  vessels  of  the  navy  employed  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  other  suggestions  in  the  report  which  deserve,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  will  receive,  your  consideratitm. 

The  progress  and  condition  of  the  mail  service  for  the  past  year  are 
fully  presented  in  the  report  of  ihe  postmaster-general.  The  revenue  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last  amounted  to  three  millions, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dol- 
lars, which  is  eight  hundred  and  two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
dollars  and  forty-iive  cents  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
payments  for  that  department  during  the  same  time  amounted  to  four  mil- 
lions, eighty-four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninet3^-seven  dollars  and 
twenty-tw6  cents.  Of  this  sum  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand, 
and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents  have  been  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury. The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents  less 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  While  the  di.'^bursements  have  been 
thus  diminished,  the  mail  facilities  have  been  enlarged  by  new  mail-routes 
of  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles  ;  an  increase  of 
transportation  of  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  and  the  establishment  of  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  new  postoflices.  Contractors,  postmasters,  and  others,  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  the  service,  have  performed  their  duties  with  energy  and 
faithfulness  deserving  commendation.  For  many  interesting  details  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  this  establishment,  you  are  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  postmaster-general  ;  and  his  suggestions  for  improving  its 
revenues  are  recommended  to  your  favorable  consideration.  I  repeat  the 
opinion  expressed  in  my  last  annual  message,  that  the  business  of  this  de- 
partment should  be  so  regulated  that  the  revenues  derived  from  it  should 
be  made  to  equal  the  expenditures  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  may  be 
done  by  proper  modifications  of  the  present  laws,  as  suggested  in  the 
report  of  the  postmaster-general,  without  changing  the  present  rates  of 
postage. 

With  full  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  your  deliberations, 
it  will  be  my  duty,  as  it  will  be  my  anxious  desire,  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  every  constitutional  efibrt  to  promote  the  welfare  and  maintain  the  hon- 
or of  our  common  country. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

December  22,   1846. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I.v  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  J  5th  instant,  I  communicate  herewith  reports  from 
the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  the  documents 
which  accompany  them. 

These  documents  contain  all  the  "  orders  or  instructions"  to  any  military, 
naval,  or  other  ofiicer  of  the  government,  "  in  relation  to  the  establishment 
or  organization  of  civil  government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mex- 
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ico  which  has  or  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States." 

These  orders  and  instructions  were  given  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  a  belligerent,  engaged  in  actual  war,  over  such  portions  of  the 
territory  of  our  enemy  as,  by  military  conquest,  might  be  "  taken  possession 
of"  and  be  occupied  by  our  armed  forces — rights  necessarily  resulting  from 
a  stale  of  war  and  clearly  reognised  by  the  laws  of  nations.  This  was  all 
the  authority  which  could  be  delegated  to  our  military  and  naval  command- 
ers, and  its  exercise  was  indispensable  to  the  secure  occupation  and  pos- 
session of  territory  of  the  enemy  which  might  be  conquered.  The  regula- 
tions authorized  were  temporary,  and  dependent  on  the  rights  acquired  by 
conquest.  They  were  authorized  as  belligerent  rights,  and  were  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  military  or  naval  officers.  They  were  but  the  ameliora- 
tion of  martial  law, which  modern  civilization  requires,  and  were  due  as 
well  to  the  security  of  the  conquest,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
territory. 

'i"he  documents  communicated  also  contain  the  reports  of  several  highly 
meritorious  officers  of  our  army  and  navy,  who  have  conquered  and  taken 
possession  of  portions  of  the  enemy's  territory. 

Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war 
will  be  found  a  "  form  of  government"  "  established  and  organized"  by  the 
military  commander  who  conquered  and  occupied  with  his  forces  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.  This  document  was  received  at  the  war  department 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  month,  and,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  was  not,  for  the  reasons  slated  by  that  officer, 
brought  to  my  notice  until  after  my  annual  message  of  the  8th  instant  was 
communicated  to  Congress. 

It  is  declared  on  its  face  to  be  a  "  temporary  government  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory ;"  but  there  are  portions  of  it  which  purport  to  "  establish  and  organ- 
ize" a  permanent  territorial  government  of  the  United  States  over  the  terri- 
tory, and  to  impart  to  its  inhabitants  political  rights  which,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  can  be  enjoyed  permanently  only  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  These  have  not  been  "  approved  and  recognised" 
by  me.  Such  organized  regulations  as  have  been  established  in  any  of  the 
conquered  territories  for  the  security  of  our  conquest,  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  advantages  of  these  territories  while  the  military  posses- 
sion of  them  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Slates  continues,  will  be  recog- 
nised and  approved. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  reports  of  the  officers  who  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  success  which  has  crowned  their  arms  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  temporary  government  over  the  conquered  territories,  that  if  any 
excess  of  power  has  been  exercised,  the  departure  has  been  the  offspring 
of  a  patriotic  desire  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  the  privileges  and  immunities 
so  cherished  by  the  people  of  our  own  country,  and  which  they  believed 
calculated  to  improve  their  condition  and  promote  their  prosperity.  Any 
such  excess  has  resulted  in  no  practical  injur}',  but  can  and  will  be  early 
corrected,  in  a  manner  to  alienate  as  little  as  possible  the  good  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
Df.cember  29,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mexico  with  vigor  and  success, 
it  is  necessary  that  authority  should  be  promptly  given  by  Congress,  to  in- 
crease the  regular  arm}^  and  to  remedy  existing  defects  in  its  organiza- 
tion. With  this  view,  your  favorable  attention  is  invited  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  war,  which  accompanied  my  message  of  the 
eighth  instant,  in  which  he  recommends  that  ten  additional  regimtmts  of 
regular  troops  shall  be  raised,  to  serve  during  the  war. 

Of  the  additional  regiuients  of  volunteers  which  have  been  called  for 
from  several  of  the  states,  some  have  been  promptly  raised  ;  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  in  regard  to  all.  The  existing  law,  requiring  that  they 
should  be  organized  by  the  independent  action  of  the  state  governments, 
has,  in  some  instances,  occasioned  considerable  delay,  and  it  is  yet  uncer- 
tain when  the  troops  required  can  be  ready  for  service  in  the  field. 

It  is  our  settled  policy  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  as  small  a  regular 
army  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  will  permit.  In  a  state  of 
war,  notvviihstanding  the  great  advantage  with  which  our  volunteer  citizen- 
soldiers  can  be  brought  into  the  field,  this  small  regular  army  must  be  in- 
creased in  its  numbers,  in  order  to  render  the  whole    force  more  efficient. 

Additional  officers,  as  well  as  men,  then  become  indispensable.  U'lder 
the  circumstances  of  our  service,  a  peculiar  propriety  exists  for  increasing 
the  oflicers,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  The  number  of  such  oth- 
cers  who,  from  age  and  other  causes,  are  rendered  incapable  of  active  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  has  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

From  the  rejiort  of  the  secretary  of  war,  it  appears  that  about  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  regimental  field  officers  are  either  permanently 
disabled,  or  are  necessarily  detached  from  their  commands  on  other  duties. 
The  long  enjoyment  of  peace  has  prevented  us  from  experiencing  much 
embarrassment  from  this  cause  ;  but  now,  in  a  state  of  war,  conducted  in 
a  foreign  country,  it  has  produced  serious  injury  to  the  public  service- 

An  efiicient  organization  of  the  army,  composed  of  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, while  prosecuting  the  war  in  Mexico,  it  is  believed,  would  require 
the  appointment  of  a  general  officer  to  take  command  of  all  our  military 
forces  in  the  field.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  services  of  such 
an  officer  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  should  be  dispensed  with 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  establishment. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law,  for  the  appointment  of  such 
a  general  ofiicer,  to  serve  during  the  war. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  early  action  should  be  had  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  suggestions  submitted  for  their  consideration,  as  necessary 
to  insure  active  and  efficient  service  in  prosecuting  the  war,  before  the 
present  favorable  season  for  military  operations  in  the  enemy's  country 
shall  have  passed  away. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  4,   1847. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  postmaster-general,  which  con- 
tains the  information  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  16th  in- 
stant, in  relation  to  the  means  which  have  been  taken  for  the  transmission 
of  letters  and  papers  to  and  from  the  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether 
any  legislation  is  necessary  to  secure  the  speedy  transmission  and  deliv- 
ery of  such  letters  and  papers,  I  refer  you  to  the  suggestions  of  the  post- 
master-general, which  are  recommended  to  your   favorable  consideration. 


SPECIAL    MES  SAGE. 

January   19,  1847. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  accom- 
panying report  from  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  made  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  5th  instant,  re- 
questing the  president  to  communicate  to  the  house  "  the  whole  number 
of  volunteers  which  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  first  day  of  May  last,  designating  the  number  mustered 
for  three  months,  six  months,  and  twelve  months  ;  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  discharged  before  they  served  two  months,  number  dis- 
charged after  two  months'  service,  and  the  number  of  volunteer  officers 
who  have  resigned,  and  the  dates  of  their  resignations." 


SPECIAL    MES  SAGE. 
January  20,  1847. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  letter  received  from  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention of  delegates  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  transmitting  a  certified 
copy  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  convention  assembled  ;  also,  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  providing  for  the  calling  of  said  convention ; 
and  also,  a  copy  of  the  last  census,  showing  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
said  territory,  requesting  the  president  to  "  lay  the  same  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  with  the  request  that  Congress  act  upon  the 
same  at  its  present  session." 
104 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  25,  1847. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  register  of  the  treasury,  prepared  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  7th  instant, 
requesting  the  president  "  to  furnish  the  house  with  a  statement  showing 
the  whole  amount  allowed  and  paid  at  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending 
30lh  June,  1846,  for  postages  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  several  officers  and  persons  authorized  bj''  the  act  ap- 
proved 3d  March,  1846,  to  send  or  receive  matter  through  the  mails  free, 
including  the  amount  allowed,  or  allowable,  if  charged  in  the  postages  of 
any  officers  or  agents,  military,  naval,  or  civil,  employed  in  or  by  any  of 
said  departments."  It  will  be  perceived  that  said  statement  is  as  full  and 
accurate  as  can  be  made  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  29,  1847. 

To  the  House  nf  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  together  with 
reports  of  the  adjutant-general  and  paymaster-general  of  the  army,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  20th  instant, 
requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  the  house  "  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  which  of  the  representatives  named  in  the  list  annexed  have  held 
any  office  or  offices  under  the  United  States  since  the  commencement  of 
the  29th  Congress  ;  designating  the  office  or  offices  held  by  each,  and 
■whether  the  same  are  now  so  held  ;  and  including  in  said  information  the 
names  of  all  who  are  now  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  as 
officers,  and  receiving  pay  as  such,  and  when  and  by  whom  they  were 
commissioned." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  3,  1847. 

To  the  Senate  of  the   United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  reports  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  with  accompanying  documents,  in  answer  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  "requesting  the  president  to  inform  the  senate  wheth- 
er any  funds  of  the  government,  and,  if  any,  what  amount,  have  been  re- 
mitted from  the  Atlantic  states  to  New  Orleans,  or  to  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers of  the  American  army  in  Mexico  since  the  first  of  September  last ; 
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and,  if  any  remitted,  in  what  funds  remitted,  whether  in  gold  or  silver 
coin,  treasury-notes,  bank-notes,  or  bank-checks  ;  and,  if  in  whole  or  in 
part  remitted  in  gold  and  silver,  what  has  been  the  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment of  each  of  said  remittances." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February   13,  1847. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  declared  that,  "  by 
the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States;"  and  "for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
government  of  the  United  Statt^s  to  prosecute  said  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination,"  authority  was  vested  in  the  president  to  employ 
the  "  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  my  unalterable  purpose,  since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities by  Mexico,  and  the  declaration  of  the  existence  of  war  by  Congress, 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  wl)ich  the  country  was  unavoidably  involved  with 
the  utmost  energy,  with  a  view  to  its  "  speedy  and  successful  termination" 
by  ail  honorable  peace. 

Accordingly,  all  the  operations  of  our  naval  and  military  forces  have 
been  directed  with  this  view.  While  the  sword  has  been  held  in  one 
hand,  and  our  military  movements  pressed  forward  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  its  coasts  invested  by  our  navy,  the  tender  of  an  honorable  peace 
has  been  constantly  presented  to  Mexico  in  the  otlier. 

Hitherto,  the  overtures  of  peace  Avhich  have  been  made  by  this  govern- 
ment, have  not  been  accepted  by  Mexico.  With  a  view  to  avoid  a  pro- 
tracted war,  which  hesitancy  and  delay  on  our  part  would  be  so  well  cal- 
culated to  produce,  I  informed  you,  in  my  annual  message  of  the  eighth 
of  December  last,  that  the  war  would  "  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  as  the  best  means  of  securing  peace,"  and  recommended  to  your 
early  and  favorable  consideration  the  measures  proposed  by  the  secretary 
of  war,  in  his  report  accompanying  that  message. 

In  my  message  of  the  twenty-ninih  of  December  last,  these  and  other 
measures,  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  "  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion" of  the  war,  and  the  attainment  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace,  were 
recommended  to  your  early  and  I'avorable  consideration. 

The  worst  state  of  things  which  could  exist  in  a  war  with  such  a  power 
as  Mexico  would  be  a  course  of  indecision  and  inactivity  on  our  part 
Being  charged  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the  means  at  my  command  to  prosecute 
it  with  energy  and  vigor. 

The  act  "  to  raise  for  a  limited  time  an  additional  military  force,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  which  authorizes  the  raising  of  ten  additional  regi- 
ments to  the  regular  army,  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  to  be  disbanded 
at  its  termination,  which  was  preseiued  to  me  on  the  eleventh  instant,  and 
approved  on  that  day,  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  military 
force.  Those  regiments  will  be  raised  and  moved  to  the  seat  of  war 
with  the  least  practicable  delay. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  this  act  makes  no  provision  for  the  organiza- 
tion into  brigades  and  divisions  of  the  increased  force  which  it  authorizes, 
nor  for  the  appointment  of  general  officers  to  command  it.  It  will  be 
proper  that  authority  be  given  by  law  to  make  such  organization,  and  to 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  such  number  of 
major-generals  and  brigadier-generals  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may 
demand.  The  number  of  officers  of  these  grades  now  in  service  are  not 
more  than  are  required  for  their  respective  commands  ;  but  further  legisla- 
tive action  during  your  present  session  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  required, 
and  to  which  it  is  my  duty  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention. 

Should  the  war,  contrary  to  mv  earnest  desire,  he  protracted  to  the  close 
of  the  term  of  service  of  the  volunteers  now  in  Mexico,  who  engaged  for 
twelve  months,  an  additional  volunteer  force  will  probably  become  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  place.  Many  of  the  volunteers  now  serving  in  Mex- 
ico, it  is  not  doubted,  will  cheerfully  engage,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
present  term,  to  serve  during  the  war.  They  would  constitute  a  more 
efficient  force  than  could  be  speedily  obtained  by  accepting  the  services  of 
any  new  corps  who  might  offer  their  services.  They  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  and  discipline  of  a  year's  service,  and  will  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  be  in  less  danger  than  new  levies 
of  suffering"  from  the  diseases  of  the  country.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  authority  be  given  to  accept  the  services  of  such  of  the  volunteers 
now  in  Mexico  as  the  state  of  the  public  service  may  require,  and  who  may, 
at  the  termination  of  their  present  term,  voluntarily  engage  to  serve  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  commissioning  the 
officers.  Should  this  measure  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  recommended  that  a  bounty  be  granted  to  them  upon  their  vol- 
untarily extending  their  term  of  service.  This  would  not  only  be  due  to 
these  gallant  men,  but  it  would  be  economy  to  the  government  ;  because, 
if  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  the  government  would  be 
bound  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  in  bringing  them  back  to  their  homes, 
and  in  sending  to  the  seat  of  war  new  corps  of  fresh  troops  to  supply 
their  place. 

By  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  •'  in  companies,  battalions,  squadrons, 
and  regiments,"  but  no  provision  was  made  for  filling  up  vacancies  which 
might  occur  by  death,  or  discharges  from  the  service  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  other  casualties.  In  consequence  of  this  omission,  many  of  the 
corps  now  in  service  have  been  much  reduced  in  numbers.  Nor  was  any 
provision  made  for  filling  vacancies  of  regimental  or  company  officers  who 
might  die  or  resign.  Information  has  been  received  at  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  resignation  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  officers.  They 
were  appointed  by  the  state  authorities,  and  no  information  has  been  re- 
ceived, exce{)t  in  a  few  instances,  that  their  places  have  been  filled  ;  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  impaired  from  this  cause.  To  rem- 
edy these  defects,  I  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  individual  volunteers,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  such  as  may  die,  or 
become  unfit  for  the  service  and  be  discharged ;  and  that  provision  be  also 
made  for  filling  the  places  of  regimental  and  company  officers  who  may 
die  or  resign.  By  such  provisions,  the  volunteer  corps  may  be  constantly 
kept  full,  or  may  approximate  the  maximum  number  authorized  and  called 
into  service  in  the  first  instance. 

While  it  is  deemed  to  be   our  true  policy  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the 
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manner  indicated,  and  thus  make  the  enemy  feel  its  pressure  and  its  evils 
I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready,  with  the  authority  conferred  on  me  by  the 
constitution,  and  with  all  the  means  which  may  be  placed  at  my  com- 
mand by  Congress,  to  conclude  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

Of  equaJ  importance  with  an  energetic  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  are  the  means  required  to  defray  its  expenses,  and  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  public  credit. 

In  my  annual  message  of  the  eighth  of  December  last,  I  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  propriety  of  imposing,  as  a  wax  measure, 
revenue  duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now  embraced  in  the  free  list.  The 
principal  articles  now  exempt  from  duty,  from  which  any  considerable 
revenue  could  be  derived,  are  tea  and  coffee.  A  moderate  revenue  duty 
on  these  articles,  it  is  estimated,  would  produce,  annually,  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding two  and  a  haJf  millions  of  dollars.  Though  in  a  period  of  peace, 
when  ample  means  could  be  derived  from  duties  on  other  articles  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  it  may  have  been  deemed  proper  not  to  resort 
to  a  duty  on  these  articles  ;  yet,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war,  and  all  our  resources  are  demanded  to  meet  the  unavoidable  increased 
expenditure  in  maintaining  our  armies  in  the  field,  no  sound  reason  is  per- 
ceived why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  revenues  which  may  be 
derived  from  this  source.  The  objections  which  have  heretofore  existed 
to  the  imposition  of  these  duties  were  applicable  to  a  state  of  peace,  when 
they  were  not  needed.  We  are  now,  however,  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
We  need  money  to  prosecute  it,  and  to  m-riintain  the  public  honor  and  credit. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  patriotic  people  of  the  United  States  would 
cheerfully,  and  without  complaint,  submit  to  the  payment  of  this  additional 
duty,  or  any  other  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
country,  provide  for  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to 
uphold  the  public  credit.  It  is  recommended  that  any  duties  which  may 
be  imposed  on  these  articles  be  limited  in  their  duration  to  the  period  of 
the  war. 

An  additional  annual  revenue,  it  is  estimated,  of  between  half  a  million 
and  a  million  of  dollars, would  be  derived  from  the  graduation  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  long  offered  in 
the  market  at  the  minimum  price  established  by  the  existing  laws,  and  have 
remained  unsold.  And,  in  addition  to  other  reasons  commending  the 
measure  to  favorable  consideration,  it  is  recommended  as  a  financial  meas- 
ure. The  duty  suggested  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  graduation  and  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  would  secure  an  additional  anruial 
revenue  to  the  treasury  of  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
would  thereby  prevent  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  public  debt  annually  to 
that  amount,  the  interest  on  which  must  be  paid  semi-annually,  and  ulti- 
mately the  debt  itself  by  a  tax  on  the  people. 

It  is  a  sound  policy,  and  one  which  has  long  been  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States,  never  to  resort  to  loans  unless 
in  cases  of  great  public  emergency,  and  ihen  only  for  the  smallest  amount 
which  the  public  necessities  will  permit. 

The  increased  revenues  which  the  measures  now  recommended  would 
produce,  would,  moreover,  enable  the  government  to  negotiate  a  loan,  for 
any  additional  sum  which  may  be  found  to  be  needed,  with  more  facility, 
and  at  cheaper  rates  than  can  be  done  without  them. 

Under  the  injunction  of  the  constitution  which  makes  it  my  duty  *'  from 
time  to  time  to  give  to   Congress   information  of  the  state  of  the   Union, 
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and  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures"  as  shall  be  judged 
"  necessary  and  expedient,"  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  measures  herein  presented  for  their  consideration. 
The  public  good,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  our  common 
constituents,  in  my  judgment,  imperiously  demands  that  I  should  present 
them  for  your  enlightened  consideration,  and  invoke  favorable  action  upon 
them  before  the  close  of  your  present  session. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  20,  1847. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  sec- 
ond instant,  requesting  the  president  to  "  communicate  such  information  in 
possession  of  the  executive  departments  in  relation  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  criminals  and  paupers  as  he  may  deem  consistent  with  the  public 
interests  to  communicate." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  27,  1847. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  instant,  requesting  the  president  "  to  communicate  to 
the  house  of  representatives  all  the  correspondence  with  General  Taylor, 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published,  and  the  publication  of  which  may  not  be  deemed  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  service,  also  the  correspondence  of  the  quartermaster- 
general,  in  relation  to  transportation  for  General  Taylor's  army  ;  also,  the 
reports  of  Brigadier-Generals  Hamer  and  Quitman,  of  the  operations  of 
their  respective  brigades  on  the  twenty-first  of  September  last." 

As  some  of  these  documents  relate  to  military  operations  of  our  forces 
which  may  not  have  been  fully  executed,  I  might  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  withhold  parts  of  them,  under  the  apprehension  that  their  publication  at 
this  time  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service  ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  operations  are  now  so  far  advanced,  and  that  the  enemy  has 
already  received  so  much  information  from  other  sources  in  relation  to  the 
intended  movements  of  our  army,  as  to  render  this  precaution  unneces- 
sary 
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THIRD    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  7,  1847. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

The  annual  meeting  of  Congress  is  always  an  interesting  event.  The 
representatives  of  the  states  and  of  the  people  come  fresh  from  their  con- 
stituents to  take  counsel  together  for  the  common  good.  After  an  exist- 
ence of  near  three  fourths  of  a  century  as  a  free  and  independent  repub- 
lic, the  problem  no  longer  remains  to  be  solved  whether  man  is  capable  of 
self-goverrmient.  The  success  of  our  admirable  system  is  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  the  theories  of  those  in  other  countries  who  maintain  that  "  a 
favored  few,"  are  born  to  rule,  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  gov- 
erned by  force.  Subject  to  no  arbitrary  or  hereditary  authority,  the  peo- 
ple are  the  only  sovereigns  recognised  by  our  constitution.  Numerous 
emigrants  of  every  lineage  and  language,  attracted  by  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  we  enjoy,  and  by  our  happy  condition,  annually  crowd  to 
our  shores,  and  transfer  their  heart,  not  less  than  their  allegiance,  to  the 
country  whose  dominion  belongs  alone  to  the  people. 

No  country  has  been  so  much  favored,  or  should  acknowledge  with 
deeper  reverence  manifestations  of  the  Divine  protection.  An  all- wise 
Creator  directed  and  guarded  us  in  our  infant  struggle  for  freedom,  and  has 
constantly  watched  over  our  surprising  progress,  until  we  have  beceme 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  in  a  country  thus  favored,  and  under  a  government  in  which  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  hold  their  authority  for  limited  periods 
alike  from  the  people,  and  where  all  are  responsible  to  their  respective 
constituencies,  that  it  is  again  my  duty  to  communicate  with  Congress  up- 
on the  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  present  condition  of  public  aflairs. 

During  the  past  year  the  most  gratifying  proofs  are  presented  that  our 
country  has  been  blessed  with  a  wide-spread  and  universal  prosperity. 
There  has  been  no  period  since  the  government  was  founded,  when  all 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  people  have  been  more  successful,  or  when 
labor  in  all  branches  of  business  has  received  a  fairer  or  better  reward. 
From  our  abundance  we  have  been  enabled  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty 
of  furnishing  food  for  the  starving  millions  of  less-favored  countries. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  at  home,  such  as  have 
rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people,  it  is  cause  of  congratulation,  that  our 
intercourse  with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  except  Mexico,  continues  to 
be  of  an  amicable  character. 

It  has  ever  been  our  cherished  policy  to  cultivate  peace  and  goodwill 
with  all  nations  ;   and  this  policy  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  me. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  with  Mexico,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  Congress.  The  war  in  which  the  United  States 
were  forced  to  engage  with  the  government  of  that  country  still  continues. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary,  after  the  full  exposition  of  them  contained  in  my 
message  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  1846,  and  in  my  annual  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  December  last,  to  reiterate 
the  serious  causes  of  complaint  which  we  had  against  Mexico  before  she 
commenced  hostilities. 

It  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  say,  that  the  wanton  violation 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property  of  our  citizens  committed  by  Mexico, 
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her  repeated  acts  of  bad  faith,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  her  dis- 
regard of  solemn  treaties,  stipulating  for  indemnity  to  our  injured  citizens, 
not  only  constituted  ample  cause  of  war  on  our  part,  but  were  of  such  an 
aggravated  character  as  would  have  justified  us  before  the  whole  world, 
in  resorting  to  this  extreme  remedy.  With  an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  a 
rupture  between  the  two  countries,  we  forbore  for  years  to  assert  our  clear 
rights  by  force,  and  continued  to  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs  we  had  suf- 
fered by  amicable  negotiation,  in  the  hope  that  Mexico  might  yield  to 
pacific  counsels  and  the  demands  of  justice.  In  this  hope  we  were  dis- 
appointed. Our  minister  of  peace  sent  to  Mexico  was  insulting  rejected. 
The  Mexican  government  refused  even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjust- 
ment which  he  was  authorized  to  propose  ;  and  finally,  under  wholly 
unjustifiable  pretexts,  involved  the  two  countries  in  war,  by  invading  the 
territory  of  the  stale  of  Texas,  striking  the  first  blow,  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

Though  the  United  States  were  the  aggrieved  nation,  Mexico  commenced 
the  war,  and  we  were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  repel  the  invader,  and 
to  vindicate  the  national  honor  and  interests  by  prosecuting  it  with  vigor 
until  we  could  obtain  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

On  learning  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  I  promptly 
com.nunicated  that  fact,  accompanied  with  a  succinct  statement  of  our 
other  causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico,  to  Congress  ;  and  that  body, 
by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1846,  declared  that,  "  by  the  act  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  government 
and  the  United  States," — this  act  declaring  "  the  war  to  exist  by  the  act 
of  the  republic  of  Mexico,"  and  making  provision  for  its  prosecution  "to 
a  speedy  and  successful  termination,"  was  passed  with  great  unanimity  by 
Congress,  there  being  but  two  negative  votes  in  the  senate  and  but  four- 
teen in  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  existence  of  the  war  having  thus  been  declared  by  Congress,  it 
became  my  duty,  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  to  conduct  and  pros- 
ecute it.  This  duty  has  been  performed  ;  and  though,  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress,  1  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  terminate  it  by  a  just  peace, 
Mexico  has  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  which  could  be  accepted  by 
the  United  States,  consistently  with  the  national  honor  and  interest. 

The  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms  ;  and  the  vast  extent  of 
the  enemy's  territory  which  had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  before  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  were  fully  known  to  that  body. 
Since  that  time,  the  war  has  been  prosecuted  with  increased  energy,  and, 
I  am  gratified  to  state,  with  a  success  which  commands  universal  admira- 
tion. History  presents  no  parallel  of  so  many  glorious  victories  achieved 
by  any  nation  within  so  short  a  period.  Our  army,  regulars,  and  volun- 
teers, have  covered  themselves  with  imperishable  honors.  Whenever  and 
wherever  our  forces  have  encountered  the  enemy,  though  he  was  in  vastly 
superior  numbers,  and  ol'ten  entrenched  in  fortified  positions  of  his  own 
selection,  and  of  great  strength,  he  has  been  defeated.  Too  much  praise 
can  not  be  bestowed  upon  our  officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volunteers, 
for  their  gallantry,  discipline,  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance,  all 
seeking  the  post  of  danger,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  noble 
daring. 

While  every  patriot's  heart  must  exult,  and  a  just  national  pride  animate 
every  bosom,  in  beholding  the  high  proofs  of  courage,  consummate  mili- 
tary skill,  steady  discipline,  and   humanity  to  the  vanquished  enemy,  ex- 
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hibited  by  our  gallant  army,  the  nation  is  called  to  monrn  over  the  loss  of 
many  brave  ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try's honor  and  interests.  The  brave  dead  tnct  their  melancholy  fate  in  a 
foreign  land,  nobly  discharging  iheir  duty,  and  with  their  country's  flag 
waving  triumphantly  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  Their  patriotic  deeds  are 
justly  appreciated,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  their  grateful  country- 
men, 'riie  parental  care  of  the  government  they  loved  and  served  should 
be  extended  to  their  surviving  families. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  grat- 
ifying intelligence  was  received  of  the  signal  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
of  the  fall  of  the  ciiy  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  with  it  the  strong  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  UUoa,  by  which  it  was  defended.  Believing  that  after  these  and 
other  successes,  so  honorable  to  our  arms  and  so  disastrous  to  Mexico,  the 
period  was  propitious  to  afibrd  her  another  opportunity,  if  she  thought 
j)roper  to  embrace  it,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  a  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  headquarters  of  our  army,  with  lull  pow- 
ers to  enter  upon  negotiations,  and  to  conclude  a  just  and  honorable 
treaty  of  peace.  He  was  not  directed  to  make  any  new  overtures 
of  peace,  but  was  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico,  in 
reply  to  one  received  from  the  latter  of  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1847,  in  which  the  Mexican  government  was  informed  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  of  his  presence  at  the  headquarters  of  our  army,  and  that  he 
was  invested  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
whenever  the  Mexican  government  luight  signify  a  desire  to  do  so. 
While  1  was  unwilling  to  subject  the  United  States  to  another  indignant 
refusal,  1  was  yet  resolved  that  the  evils  of  the  war"shonld  not  be  pro- 
tracted a  day  longer  than  might  be  rendered  abs(dutely  necessary  by  the 
Mexican  government. 

Care  was  taken  to  give  no  instructions  to  the  commissioner  which  could 
in  any  way  interfere  with  our  military  operations,  or  relax  our  energies  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  possessed  no  authority  in  any  manner  to 
control  these  operations.  He  was  authorized  to  exhibit  his  instructions 
to  the  general  in  command  of  the  army  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  treaty  be- 
ing concluded  and  ratified  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  he  was  directed  to  give 
him  notice  of  that  fact.  On  the  happening  of  such  contingency,  and  on 
receiving  notice  thereof,  the  general  in  command  was  instructed  by  the 
secretary  of  war  to  suspend  further  active  military  operations  until  further 
orders.  These  instructions  were  given  with  a  view  to  intermit  hostilities 
until  the  treaty  thus  ratified  by  Mexico  could  be  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton, and  receive  the  action  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  commissioner  was  also  directed,  on  reaching  the  army,  to  deliver 
to  the  general  in  command  the  desj)atch  which  he  bore  from  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico,  and,  on  receiving  it, 
the  general  was  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  cause  it  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  communicated  to  his  government. 

The  commissioner  did  not  reach  tlie  headquarters  of  the  army  until  af- 
ter another  brilliant  victory  had  crowned  our  arms  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  despatch  which  he  bore  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  general 
in  command  of  the  army  was  received  by  that  officer,  then  at  Jalapa,  on 
ihe  seventh  of  May,  1847,  together  with  the  despatch  from  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  minister  of  foreign  aff'airs  of  Mexico,  having   been  trans- 
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mitfed  to  him  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  commissioner  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  armv  a  few  days  afterward.  His  presence  with  the  army 
and  his  diplomatic  character  were  made  known  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, from  Puebla,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1847,  by  the  transmission  of 
the  despatch  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Mexico. 

Many  weeks  elapsed  after  its  receipt,  and  no  overtures  were  made,  nor 
was  any  desire  expressed  by  the  Mexican  government,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  peace. 

Our  army  pursued  its  march  upon  the  capital,  and,  as  it  approached  it, 
was  met  by  formidable  resistance.  Our  forces  first  encountered  the  ene- 
my, and  achieved  signal  victories  in  the  severel)'--contested  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco.  It  was  not  until  after  these  actions  had  resulted  in 
decisive  victories,  and  the  capital  of  the  enemy  was  within  our  power,  that 
the  Mexican  goverimient  manifested  any  disposition  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  even  then,  as  events  have  proved,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  they  were  insincere,  and  that  in  agreeing  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  negotiation,  the  object  was  to  gain  time  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fences of  their  capital,  and  to  prepare  for  fresh  resistance. 

Thf  creneral  in  command  of  the  army  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend 
hostilities  temporarily,  by  entering  into  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  the 
opening  of  negotiations.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  to  meet  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  the  conferences  which  took  place  between  these  functiona- 
ries of  the  two  governments  was  a  failure  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  commissioner  of  the  United  States  took  with  him  the  projet  of  a 
treaty  already  prepared,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  indemnity  required  by 
the  United  States  was  a  cession  of  territory. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  indemnity  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Mexico  to  make,  in  satisfaction  of  the  just  and  long-deferred  claims  of 
our  citizens  against  her,  and  the  only  means  by  which  she  can  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  is  a  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  her  territory.  Mexico  has  no  money  to  pay,  and 
no  other  means  of  making  the  required  indemnity.  If  we  refuse  this,  we 
can  obtain  nothing  else.  To  reject  indemnity,  by  refusing  to  accept  a 
cession  of  territory,  woidd  be  to  abandon  all  our  just  demands,  and  to 
wage  the  war,  bearing  all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite  ob- 
ject. 

A  state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previously  existing  between  the  bel- 
ligerants,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims  for  indemnity — 
for  tortuous  acts  committed  under  the  authority  of  one  government  against 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  another,  unless  they  are  provided  for  in  its 
stipulations.  A  treaty  of  peace  which  would  terminate  the  existing  war, 
without  providmg  for  indemnity,  would  enable  Mexico — the  acknowledged 
debtor,  and  herself  the  aggressor  in  the  war — to  relieve  herself  from  her 
just  liabilities.  By  such  a  treaty,  our  citizens  who  hold  just  demands 
against  her  would  have  no  remedy  against  either  Mexico  or  their  own 
goverimient.  Our  duty  to  these  citizens  must  for  ever  prevent  such  a 
peace,  and  no  treaty  which  does  not  provide  ample  means  of  discharging 
these  demands  can  receive  my  sanction. 

A  treaty  of  peace  should  settle  all  existing  differences  between  the 
two  countries.  If  an  adequate  cession  of  territory  should  be  made  by 
such  a  treaty,  the  United  States  should  release  Mexico  from  all  her  lia- 
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bilities,  and  assume  their  payment  to  our  own  citizens.  If,  instead  of  this, 
the  United  States  were  to  consent  to  a  treaty  by  which  Mexico  should 
again  enjiage  to  pay  the  heavy  amount  of  indebtedness  which  a  just  in- 
demnity to  our  government  and  our  citizens  would  impose  on  her,  it  is  no- 
torious that  she  does  not  possess  the  means  to  meet  such  an  undertaking. 
From  such  a  treaty  no  result  could  be  anticipated,  but  the  same  irritating 
disappointments  which  have  heretofore  attended  the  violations  of  similar 
treaty  stipulations  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  but  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,*  without  the  restoration  of  the  friendship 
and  good  understanding  which  should  characterize  the  future  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries. 

That  Congress  contemplated  the  acquisition  of  territorial  indemnity 
when  that  body  made  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  obvious. 
Congress  could  not  have  meant — when,  in  May,  1846,  they  appropriated 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  authorized  the  president  to  employ  the  militia 
and  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  ; 
and  when,  at  their  last  session,  and  after  our  army  had  invaded  Mexico, 
they  made  additional  appropriations,  and  authorized  the  raising  of  addi- 
tional troops  for  the  same  piir[)ose — that  no  indemnity  was  to  be  obtained 
fr«)m  Mexico  at  the  conclusi(tn  of  the  war  ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that,  if 
no  Mexican  territory  was  acquired,  no  indemnity  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  further  manifest  that  Congress  contemplated  territorial  indemnity, 
from  the  fact  that  at  their  last  session  an  act  was  passed,  upon  the  execu- 
tive recommendation,  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars  with  that  ex- 
press object.  This  appropriation  was  made  "  to  enable  the  president  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries,  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by 
the  authorized  agents  of  the  two  governments,  and  duly  ratified  by  Mexico, 
shall  call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof"  The  ob- 
ject of  asking  this  appropriation  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  several  mes- 
sages on  the  subject  which  I  communicated  to  Congress.  Similar  appro- 
priations made  in  1803  and  1806,  which  were  referred  to,  were  intended 
to  be  applied  in  part  consideration  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas.  In  like  manner  it  was  anticipated  that,  in  settling  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  of  "  limits  and  boundaries"  with  Mexico,  a  cession  of  territory 
estimated  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  amount  of  our  demands  against 
her  might  be  obtained  ;  and  that  the  prompt  payment  of  this  sum — in  part 
consideration  for  the  territory  ceded — on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  and 
its  ratification  on  her  part,  might  be  an  inducement  with  her  to  make  such 
a  cession  of  territory  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  Slates.  And 
although  the  failure  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  has  rendered  it  urmecessary 
to  use  any  part  of  the  three  miUions  of  dollars  appropriated  by  that  act, 
and  the  entire  sum  remains  in  the  treasury,  it  is  still  applicable  to  that  ob- 
ject, should  the  contingency  occur  making  such  application  proper. 

The  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doctrine  of  no  indemnity  ;  and,  if 
sanctioned,  would  be  a  public  acknowledgment  that  our  country  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  war  declared  by  Congress  with  extraordinary  unanimity  was 
unjust,  and  should  be  abandoned  ;  an  admission  unfounded  in  fact,  and 
degrading  to  the  national  character. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  United  States  were  not  only 
just  to  Mexico,  but,  considering  the  character  and  amount  of  our  claims, 
the  unjustifiable   and  unprovolted  commencement  of  hostilities  by   her, 
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the  expenses  of  the  war  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  our  arms,  were  deemed  to  be  of  a  most  liberal 
character. 

The  commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary,  from  its  entrance  into 
the  gulf  to  its  intersection  with  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  in 
north  latitude  about  thirty-two  degrees,  and  to  obtain  a  cession  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  right  of  way  across  the  isthmas  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  constituted  an  ultimatum  which  our  com- 
missioner was,  under  no  circumstances,  to  yield. 

That  it  might  be  manifest,  not  only  to  Mexico,  but  to  all  other  nations, 
that  the  United  States  were  not  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  a  feeble 
power,  by  insisting  upon  wresting  from  her  all  the  other  provinces,  inclu- 
ding many  of  her  principal  towns  and  cities,  which  we  had  conquered 
and  held  in  our  military  occupation, but  were  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty 
in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  our  commissioner  was  authorized  to  stipulate  for 
the  restoration  to  Mexico  of  all  our  other  conquests. 

As  the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary  proposed  might  be  esti- 
mated to  be  of  greater  value  than  a  fair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands, 
our  commissioner  was  authorized  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  such  ad- 
ditional pecuniary  consideration  as  was  deemed  reasonable. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  Mexican  commissioners  were 
wholly  inadmissible.  They  negotiated  as  if  Mexico  were  the  victorious, 
and  not  the  vanquished  party.  They  must  have  known  that  their  ultima- 
tum could  never  be  accepted.  It  required  the  United  Stales  to  dismember 
Texas,  by  surrendering  to  Mexico  that  part  of  the  territory  of  that  state 
lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  included  within  her  limits 
by  her  laws  when  she  was  an  independent  republic,  and  when  she  was 
annexed  to  the  United  Slates  and  admitted  by  Congress  as  one  of  the 
states  of  our  Union.  It  contained  no  provision  for  the  payment  by  Mexi- 
co of  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens.  It  required  indemnity  to  Mexican 
citizens  lor  injuries  they  may  have  sustained  by  our  troops  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  It  demanded  the  right  for  Mexico  to  levy  and  collect  the 
Mexican  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  her  ports  while  in  our 
military  occupation  during  the  war,  and  the  owners  of  which  had  paid  to 
officers  of  the  United  States  the  military  contributions  which  had  been 
levied  upon  them  ;  aud  it  offered  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideration,  that  part  of  Upper  California  lying  north  of  latitude 
thirty-seven  degrees.  Such  were  tlie  unreasonable  terms  proposed  by  the 
Mexican  commissioners. 

The  cession  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  of  the  provinces  of  New- 
Mexico  and  the  Californias,  as  proposed  by  the  commissioner  of  ihe  United 
States,  it  was  believed,  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  convenience 
and  interests  of  both  nations,  than  any  other  cession  of  territory  which  it 
was  probable  Mexico  could  be  induced  to  make. 

It  IS  manifest  to  all  who  have  observed  the  actual  condition  of  the  Mex- 
ican government,  for  some  years  past,  and  at  present,  that  if  these  prov- 
inces should  be  retained  by  her,  she  could  not  long  continue  to  hold  and 
govern  them.  Mexico  is  too  feeble  a  power  to  govern  these  provinces, 
lying  as  they  do  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  her  cap- 
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ital,  and,  if  attempted  to  be  retained  by  her,  they  would  constitute  but  for 
a  short  time,  even  nominally,  a  part  of  her  dominions. 

This  would  be  especially  the  case  with  Upper  California.  The  saga- 
city of  powerful  European  nations  has  long  since  directed  their  attention 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  that  province,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  moment  the  United  States  shall  relinquish  their  present  oc- 
cupation of  it,  and  their  claim  to  it  as  indemnity,  an  effort  would  be  made 
by  some  foreign  power  to  possess  it,  either  by  conquest  or  by  purchase. 
If  no  foreign  government  should  acquire  it  in  either  of  these  modes,  an 
independent  revolutionary  government  would  probably  be  established  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  such  foreigners  as  may  remain  in  or  remove  to  the 
country,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  United  States  have  aban- 
doned it.  Such  a  goverrmienl  would  be  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  its 
separate  independent  existence,  and  would  finally  become  annexed  to,  or 
be  a  dependent  colony  of  some  more  powerful  state. 

Should  any  foreign  government  attempt  to  possess  it  as  a  colony,  or 
otherwise  to  incorporate  it  with  itself,  the  principle  avowed  by  President 
Monroe,  in  1824,  and  reaffirmed  in  my  first  annual  message,  that  no  for- 
eign power  shall,  with  (uir  consent,  be  permitted  to  plant  or  establish  any 
new  colony  or  dominion  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent, 
must  be  maintained.  In  maintaining  this  principle,  and  in  resisting  its 
invasion  by  any  foreign  power,  we  might  be  involved  in  other  wars  more 
expensive  and  more  difficult  than  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias  are  contiguous  to 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  if  brought  under  the  government 
of  our  laws,  their  resources — mineral,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial — would  soon  be  developed. 

Upper  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  our  Oregon  possessions  ; 
and  if  held  by  the  United  States,  would  soon  be  settled  by  a  hardy,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  portion  of  our  population.  The  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  harbors  along  the  Californian  coast,  would  affijrd  shelter 
for  our  navy,  fur  our  numerous  whaleships,  and  other  merchant-vessels 
employed  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  would  in  a  short  period  become  the 
marts  of  an  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  with  China,  and  other 
countries  of  the  east. 

These  advantages,  in  which  the  whole  commercial  world  would  parti- 
cipate, would  at  once  be  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  cession  of 
this  territory  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  as  long  as  it  remains  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  dominions,  they  can  be  enjoyed  neither  by  Mexico  herself  nor 
by  any  other  nation. 

New  Mexico  is  a  frontier  province,  and  has  never  been  of  any  consid- 
erable value  to  Mexico.  From  its  locality,  it  is  naturally  connected  with 
our  western  settlements.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  state  of  Texas,  too, 
as  defined  by  her  laws,  before  her  admission  into  our  Union,  embrace  all 
that  portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Mexico 
still  claims  to  hold  this  territory  as  a  part  of  her  dominions.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  of  boundary  is  important. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  induced  the  belief  that  the  Mexi- 
can government  might  even  desire  to  place  this  province  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Numerous  bands  of 
fierce  and  warlike  savages  wander  over  it,  and  upon  its  borders.  Mexico 
has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  too  feeble  to  restrain  them  froin  com- 
mitting depredations,  robberies,  and  murders,  not  only  upon  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  New  Mexico  itself,  but  upon  those  of  the  other  northern  states 
of  Mexico.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  these  northern  states  to  have 
their  citizens  protected  against  them  by  the  power  of  the  United  Slates. 
At  this  moment  many  Mexicans,  principally  females  and  children,  are  in 
captivity  among  them.  If  New  Mexico  were  held  and  governed  by  the 
United  States,  we  could  effectually  prevent  these  tribes  from  committing 
such  outrages,  and  compel  them  to  release  these  captives,  and  restore 
them  to  their  families  and  friends. 

In  proposing  to  acquire  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  it  was  known 
that  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Mexican  people  would  be  trans- 
ferred with  them,  the  country  embraced  within  these  provinces  being 
chiefly  an  uninhabited  region. 

These  were  the  leading  considerations  which  induced  me  to  authorize 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  proposed  to  Mexico.  They  were  reject- 
ed ;  and,  negotiations  being  at  an  end,  hostilities  were  renewed.  An  as- 
sault was  made  by  our  gallant  army  upon  the  strongly-fortified  places  near 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  city  itself;  and  after  sever- 
al days  of  severe  conflict,  the  Mexican  forces — vastly  superior  in  num- 
ber to  our  own — were  driven  from  the  city,  and  it  was  occupied  by  our 
troops. 

Immediately  after  information  was  received  of  the  unfavorable  result  of 
the  negotiations,  belieA'ing  that  his  continued  presence  with  the  army 
could  be  productive  of  no  good,  I  determined  to  recall  our  commissioner. 
A  despatch  to  this  effect  was  transmitted  to  him  on  the  sixth  of  October 
last.  The  Mexican  government  will  be  informed  of  his  recall  ;  and  that, 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  shall  not  deem  it  proper  to  make  any  fur- 
ther overtures  of  peace,  but  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  and  con- 
sider any  proposals  which  may  be  made  by  Mexico. 

Since  the  liberal  proposition  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  be 
made  in  April  last,  large  expenditures  have  been  incurred,  and  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  many  of  our  patriotic  fellow-citizens  has  been  shed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  consideration,  and  the  obstinate  perseve- 
rance of  Mexico  in  protracting  the  war,  must  influence  the  terms  of  peace 
which  it  may  be  deemed  proper  hereafter  to  accept. 

Our  arms  having  been  everywhere  victorious,  having  subjected  to  our 
military  occupation  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  country,  including  his 
capital,  and  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the  important  questions 
arise,  in  what  manner  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and  what  should 
be  our  future  policy.  I  can  not  doubt  that  we  should  secure  and  render 
available  the  conquests  which  we  have  already  made  ;  and  that,  with  this 
view,  we  should  hold  and  occupy,  by  our  naval  and  military  forces,  all  the 
ports,  towns,  cities,  and  ])rovinces,  now  in  our  occupation,  or  which  may 
hereafter  fall  into  our  possession  ;  that  we  should  press  forward  our  mili- 
tary operations,  and  levy  such  military  contributions  on  the  enemy,  as 
may  as  far  as  practicable,  defray  the  future  expenses  of  the  war. 

Had  the  government  of  Mexico  acceded  to  the  equitable  and  liberal 
terms  proposed,  that  mode  of  adjustment  would  have  been  preferred. 
Mexico  having  declined  to  do  this,  and  failed  to  offer  any  other  terms 
which  could  be  accepted  by  the  United  States,  the  national  honor,  no  less 
than  the  public  interests,  requires  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with 
increased  energy  and  power,  until  a  just  and  satisfactory  peace  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  meantime,  as  Mexico  refuses  all  indemnity,  we  should 
adopt  measures  to  indemnify  ourselves,  by  appropriating  permanently  a 
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portion  of  her  territory.  Early  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  New 
Mexico  and  the  Californias  were  taken  possession  of  by  our  forces.  Out 
military  and  naval  commanders  were  ordered  to  conquer  and  hold  them, 
subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

These  provinces  arc  now  in  our  undisputed  occupation,  and  have  been 
so  for  many  months  ;  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Mexico  having  ceased 
within  their  limits.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  never  should  be  surrendered 
to  Mexico.  Should  Congress  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  that 
they  should  be  retained  by  the  United  States  as  indemnity,  1  can  per- 
ceive no  good  reason  why  the  civil  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  not  at  once  be  extended  over  them.  To  wail  for  a  treaty 
of  peace,  such  as  we  are  willing  lo  make,  by  which  our  relations  toward 
them  would  not  be  changed,  can  not  be  good  policy  ;  while  our  own  in- 
terest, and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting  them,  require  that  a  stable,  re- 
sponsible and  free  government  under  our  authority  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  established  over  them.  Should  Congress,  therefore,  determine 
to  hold  these  provinces  permanently,  and  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  con- 
sidered as  constituent  parts  of  our  country,  the  early  establishment  of  ter- 
ritorial government  over  them  will  be  important  for  the  more  perfect  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  ;  and  I  recommend  that  such  territorial 
governments  be  established.  It  will  promote  peace  and  tranquillity  among 
the  inhabitants,  by  allaying  all  apprehension  that  they  may  still  entertain 
of  being  again  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  I  invite  the  ear- 
ly and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  this  important  subject. 

Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  there  are  other  Mexican 
provinces  which  have  been  reduced  to  our  possession  by  conquest. 
These  other  Mexican  provinces  are  now  governed  by  our  military  and 
naval  commanders,  under  the  general  authority  which  is  conferred  upon  a 
conqueror  by  the  laws  of  war.  They  should  continue  to  be  held  as  a 
means  of  coercing  Mexico  to  accede  to  just  terms  of  peace.  Civil  as 
well  as  military  officers  are  required  to  conduct  such  a  government.  Ad- 
equate compensation  to  be  drawn  from  contributions  levied  on  the  enemy 
should  be  fixed  by  law  for  such  officers  as  may  be  thus  employed. 
What  further  provision  may  become  necessary,  and  what  final  disposition 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  of  them,  must  depend  on  the  future  progress 
of  the  war,  and  the  course  which  iMexico  may  think  proper  hereafter  to 
pursue. 

With  the  views  I  entertain,  I  can  not  favor  the  policy  which  has  been 
suggested,  either  to  withdraw  our  army  altogether,  or  to  retire  lo  a  desig- 
nated line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend  it.  To  withdraw  our  army  alto- 
gether from  the  conquests  they  have  made  by  deeds  of  unparalleled  bra- 
very, and  al  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  in  a  just  war  on 
our  part,  and  one  which,  by  the  act  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  honora- 
bly have  avoided,  would  be  to  degrade  the  nation  in  its  own  estimation 
and  in  thai  of  the  world. 

To  retire  lo  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend  it,  would  not  terminate 
the  war.  On  the  contrary  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  persevere,  and 
tend  to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mexico,  af- 
ter refusing  to  establish  such  a  line  as  a  permanent  boundary,  when  our 
victorious  army  are  in  possession  of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  her 
country,  would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resistance.  That  she  would 
continue  the  war,  and  in  the  most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     A   border  warfare  of  the  most  savage  character,  extending 
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over  a  long  line,  would  be  unceasingly  waged.  It  would  require  a.  large 
army  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  field,  stationed  at  posts  and  garrisons 
along  such  a  line,  to  protect  and  defend  it.  The  enemy,  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  our  arms  on  his  coasts  and  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior, would  direct  his  attention  to  this  line,  and,  selecting  an  isolated  post 
for  attack,  would  concentrate  his  forces  upon  it.  This  would  be  a  condi- 
tion of  aflairs  which  the  Mexicans,  pursuing  their  favorite  system  of  gue- 
rilla warfare,  would  probably  prefer  to  any  other.  Were  we  to  assume  a 
defensive  attitude  on  such  a  line,  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no  contributions  up- 
on him,  or  in  any  other  way  make  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war,  but 
must  remain  inactive  and  await  his  approach,  being  in  constant  uncertainty 
at  what  point  on  the  line,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  assault.  He 
may  assemble  and  organize  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  interior,  on  his 
own  side  of  the  line,  and,  concealing  his  purpose,  make  a  sudden  assault 
upon  some  one  of  our  posts  so  distant  from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  timely  succor  or  reinforcements  ;  and  in  this  way  our  gal- 
lant army  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  bein^  cut  off  in  detail  ;  or 
if,  by  their  unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  everywhere  exhibited  during 
this  war,  they  should  repulse  the  enemy,  their  numbers  stationed  at  any 
one  post  may  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If  the  enemy  be  repulsed  in 
one  attack,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  his  own  side  of 
the  line,  and,  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing  army,  may  reinforce  himself 
at  leisure,  for  another  attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post.  He  may 
too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts,  make  rapid  incursions  into  the  coun- 
try which  we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit  depredations  on  them, 
and  then  retreat  to  the  interior  before  a  sufficient  force  can  be  concentra- 
ted to  pursue  him.  Such  would  probably  be  the  harassing  character  of  a 
mere  delensive  war  on  our  part.  If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or  threat- 
ened with  attack,  be  permitted  to  cross  the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy  and 
conquer  him,  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's  country,  after  hav- 
ing lost  all  the  advantages  of  the  conquests  we  have  already  made,  by  hav- 
ing voluntarily  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a  line  successfully  and  in 
security,  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  large  an 
army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the  conquests  we  have  already 
made,  and  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's country.  It  is  also  far  from  being  certain  that  the  expenses  of  the 
war  would  be  diminished  by  such  a  policy. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  means  of  vindicating  the  national  honor 
and  interest,  and  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  honorable  close,  will  be  to  pros- 
ecute it  with  increased  energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  enemy's 
country. 

In  my  annual  message  to  Congress  of  December  last,  I  declared  that, 
"the  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest;  but  having  been 
commenced  by  .Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
as  well  as  to  our  much-injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands 
against  Mexico."  Such  in  my  judgment,  continues  to  be  our  true  policy 
— indeed,  the  only  policy  which  will  probably  secure  a  permanent  peace. 

It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  an  object  of  the  war,  to  make 
a  permanent  conquest  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate  her  sep- 
arate existence  as  an  independent  nation.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever 
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been  my  desire  that  she  should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under  a  good 
government  adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a  free,  independent,  and  prosper- 
ous republic.  The  United  States  were  the  first  among  the  nations  to  rec- 
ognise her  independence,  and  have  always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  am- 
ity and  good  neighborhood  with  her.  This  she  would  not  sufler.  By  her 
own  conduct  we  have  been  compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  In 
its  prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  as  a  nation  ;  but  in  vindicating 
our  national  honor,  we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done 
us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  demands  against  her.  We  demand  an  hon- 
orable peace  ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future.  Hitherto  Mexico  has  refused  all  accommoda- 
tion by  which  such  a  peace  could  be  obtained. 

While  our  armies  have  advanced  from  victory  to  victory,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  it  has  always  been  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace 
in  their  hands  ;  and  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  Mexico,  at  every  step,  to 
arrest  hostilities  by  accepting  it. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  peace  has,  undoubtedly,  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  Mexico  has  been  so  long  held  in  subjection  by  one  fac- 
tion or  military  usurper  after  another,  and  such  has  been  the  condition  of 
insecurity  in  which  their  successive  governments  have  been  placed,  that 
each  has  been  deterred  from  making  peace,  lest,  for  this  very  cause,  a  ri- 
val faction  might  expel  it  from  power.  Such  was  the  fate  of  President 
Ilerrara's  administration  in  1845,  for  being  disposed  even  to  listen  to  the 
overtures  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  war,  as  is  fully  confirmed  by 
an  official  correspondence  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  August  last, 
between  him  and  his  government,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  communi- 
cated. "  For  this  cause  alone,  the  revolution  which  displaced  him  from 
power  was  set  on  foot"  by  General  Paredes.  Such  may  be  the  condition 
of  insecurity  of  the  present  government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  their  country  to 
conclude  an  honorable  peace  with  the  United  Slates  ;  but  the  apprehen- 
sion of  becoming  the  victims  of  some  military  faction  or  usurper  may 
have  prevented  them  from  manifesting  their  feelings  by  any  public  act. 
The  removal  of  any  such  apprehension  would  probably  cause  them  to 
speak  their  sentiments  freely,  and  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  With  a  people  distracted  and  divided  by  contend- 
ing factions,  and  a  government  subject  to  constant  changes,  by  successive 
revolutions,  the  continued  successes  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  secure  a  sat- 
isfactory peace.  In  such  event,  it  may  become  proper  for  our  command- 
ing generals  in  the  field  to  give  encouragement  and  assurances  of  protec- 
tion to  the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  republican  government  of  their  own  choice,  able  and  wil- 
ling to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  be  just  to  them,  and  secure  to  us  the 
indemnity  we  demand.  This  may  become  the  only  mode  of  obtaining 
such  a  peace.  Should  such  be  the  result,  the  war  which  Mexico  has 
forced  upon  us  would  thus  be  converted  into  an  enduring  blessing  to  her- 
self. After  finding  her  torn  and  distracted  by  factions,  and  ruled  by 
military  usurpers,  we  should  then  leave  her  with  a  republican  govern- 
ment, in  the  enjoyment  of  real  independence,  and  domestic  peace  and 
prosperity,  performing  all  her  relative  duties  in  the  great  family  of  nations, 
and  promoting  her  own  happiness  by  wise  laws  and  their  faithful  exe- 
cution. 
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If,  after  affording  this  encouragement  and  protection,  and  after  all  the 
persevering  and  sincere  eObris  we  have  made,  from  the  moment  Mexico 
commenced  the  war,  and  prior  to  that  time,  to  adjust  our  diflerences  with 
her,  we  shall  ultimately  fail,  then  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  in  pursuit  of  peace,  and  must  continue  to  occupy  her  country  with 
our  troops,  taking  the  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands,  and 
must  enforce  the  terms  which  our  honor  demands. 

To  act  otherwise,  in  the  existing  stale  of  things  in  Mexico,  and  to  with- 
draw our  army  without  a  peace,  would  not  only  leave  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complain  unredressed,  but  woidd  be  the  signal  for  new  and  fierce 
civil  dissensions  and  new  revolutions — all  alike  hostile  to  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

Besides,  there  is  danger,  if  our  troops  were  withdrawn  before  a  peace 
was  concluded,  that  the  Mexican  people,  wearied  with  successive  revolu- 
tions, and  deprived  of  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  might  at 
length  be  inclined  to  yield  to  foreign  influences,  and  to  cast  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  some  European  monarch  for  protection  from  the  anarchy 
and  suffering  which  would  ensue.  This,  for  our  own  safety,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  our  established  policy,  we  should  be  compelled  to  resist.  We 
could  never  consent  that  Mexico  should  be  thus  converted  into  a  monarchy 
governed  by  a  foreign  prince. 

Mexico  is  our  near  neighbor,  and  her  boundaries  are  conterminous  with 
our  own,  through  the  whole  extent  across  the  North  American  continent, 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Both  politically  and  commercially,  we  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  her  regeneration  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  with  any  just  regard  to  our  own  safety,  we  can  ever  become  in- 
different to  her  iate. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mexican  government  and  people  have  misconstrued 
or  misunderstood  our  forbearance,  and  our  objects,  in  desiring  to  conclude 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  exis;ing  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  may  have  supposed  that  we  would  submit  to  terms  degrading 
to  the  nation  ;  or  they  may  have  drawn  false  inferences  from  the  supposed 
division  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and 
may  have  calculated  to  gain  much  by  protracting  it ;  and,  indeed,  that  we 
might  ultimately  abandon  it  altogether,  without  insisting  on  any  indemnity, 
territorial  or  otherwise.  Whatever  may  be  the  false  impressions  under 
which  they  have  acted,  the  adoption  and  prosecution  of  the  energetic  pol- 
icy proposed  must  soon  undeceive  them. 

In  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  enemy  must  be  made  to  feel 
its  pressure  more  than  they  have  heretofore  done.  At  its  commencement 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  conduct  it  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  liberali- 
ty. With  this  end  in  view,  early  measures  were  adopted  to  conciliate,  as 
far  as  a  stale  of  war  would  permit,  the  mass  of  the  Mexican  population  ; 
to  convince  them  that  the  war  was  waged,  not  against  the  peacelul  inhab- 
itants of  Mexico,  but  against  their  faithless  government,  which  had  com- 
menced hostilities  ;  to  remove  from  their  minds  the  false  impressions 
which  their  designing  and  interested  rulers  had  artfully  attempted  to  make, 
that  the  war  on  our  part  was  one  of  conquest ;  that  it  was  a  war  against 
their  religion  and  their  churches,  which  were  to  be  desecrated  and  over- 
thrown ;  and  that  their  rights  of  person  and  private  property  would  be  vi- 
olated. To  remove  these  false  impressions,  our  commanders  in  the  field 
were  directed  scrupulously  to  respect  their  religion,  their  churches,  and 
their  church  property,  which  were  in  no  manner  to  be  violated  ;  they  were 
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directed  also  to  respect  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  all  who 
should  not  take  up  arms  against  us. 

Assurances  to  this  effect  were  given  to  the  Mexican  people  by  Major- 
General  Taylor,  in  a  proclamation  issued  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  the  month  of  June,  1846,  and  again  by  Ma- 
jor-General  Scott,  who  acted  upon  his  own  convictions  of  the  propriety 
of  issuing  it  in  a  proclamation  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  1847. 

In  this  spirit  of  liberality  and  conciliation,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  body  of  the  Mexican  population  from  taking  up  arms  against  us,  was 
the  war  conducted  on  our  part.  Provisions  and  other  supplies  furnished 
to  our  army  by  Mexican  citizens  were  paid  for  at  fair  and  liberal  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  it  became 
apparent  that  these  assurances,  and  this  mild  treatment,  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  upon  the  Mexican  population.  While  the  war  had 
been  conducted  on  our  part  according  to  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
principles  observed  by  civilized  nations,  it  was  waged  in  a  far  different 
spirit  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  Not  appreciatir^g  our  forbearance,  the  Mex- 
ican people  generally  became  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  commit  the  most  savage  excesses  up- 
on our  troops.  Large  numbers  of  the  population  took  up  arms,  and,  en- 
gaging in  guerilla  warfare,  robbed  and  murdered,  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, individual  soldiers,  or  small  parties,  whom  accident  or  other  causes 
had  separated  from  the  main  body  of  our  army  ;  bands  of  guerilleros  and 
robbers  infested  the  roads,  harassed  our  trains,  and,  whenever  it  was  in 
their  power,  cut  off  our  supplies. 

The  Mexicans  having  thus  shown  themselves  to  be  wholly  incapable 
of  appreciating  ouj  forbearance  and  liberality,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
change  the  manner  of  conducting  the  war,  by  making  them  feel  its  pres- 
sure according  to  the  usages  observed  under  similar  circumstances  by  all 
other  civilized  nations. 

Accordingly  as  early  as  the  twenty-second  of  September,  1846,  in- 
structions were  given  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  Major-General  Taylor  to 
"  draw  supplies"  for  our  army  "  from  the  enemy,  w  ithout  paying  for  them, 
and  to  require  contributions  for  its  support,  if  in  that  way  he  was  satisfied 
he  could  get  abundant  supplies  for  his  forces."  In  directing  the  execu- 
tion of  these  instructions,  much  was  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  commanding  officer,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the  practicabili- 
ty of  enforcing  the  measure. 

General  Taylor,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1846,  replied  from 
Monterey,  that  "  it  would  have  been  impossible  hitherto,  and  is  so  now, 
to  sustain  the  army  to  any  extent  by  forced  contributions  of  money  or 
supplies."  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  he  did  not  adopt  the  policy 
of  his  instructions,  but  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so.  "  should  the  army, 
in  its  future  operations,  reach  a  portion  of  the  country  which  may  be 
made  to  supply  the  troops  with  advantage."  He  continued  to  pay  for  the 
articles  of  supply  which  were  drawn  from  the  enemy's  country. 

Similar  instructions  were  sent  to  Major-General  ScoU  on  the  third  of 
April,  1847,  who  replied  from  Jalapa,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1847, 
that  if  it  be  expected  "  that  the  army  is  to  support  itself  by  forced  conlri- 
butions  levied  upon  the  country,  we  may  ruin  and  exasperate  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  starve  ourselves."  The  same  discretion  was  given  to  him  that 
had  been  to  General  Taylor  in  this  respect.     General  Scott,  for  the  tea- 
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bons  assigned  by  him,  nlso  continued  to  pay  for  the  articles  of  supply  for 
the  army  which  were  drawn  from  the  enemy. 

After  the  army  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  most  wealthy  portion  of 
Mexico,  it  was  supposed  that  the  obstacles  which  had  before  that  time 
prevented  it  would  not  be  such  as  to  render  impracticable  the  levy  of  for- 
ced contributions  for  its  support ;  and  on  the  first  of  September,  and 
again  on  the  sixth  of  October,  1847,  the  order  was  repeated  in  despatches 
addressed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  General  Scott,  and  his  attention  was 
again  called  to  the  importance  of  making  the  enemy  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  war  by  requiring  them  to  furnish  the  means  of  supnorting  our  army ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  adopt  this  policy,  unless,  by  doing  so,  there  was 
danger  of  depriving  the  army  of  the  necessary  supplies.  Copies  of  these 
despatches  were  forwarded  to  General  Taylor  for  his  government. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  March  last,  I  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  to  our 
military  and  naval  commanders  to  levy  and  collect  a  military  contribution 
upon  all  vessels  and  merchandise  which  might  enter  any  of  the  ports  of 
Mexico  in  our  military  occupation,  and  to  apply  such  contributions  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  By  virtue  of  the  right  of  conquest 
and  the  laws  of  war,  the  conqueror,  consulting  his  own  safety  or  conveni- 
ence, may  either  exclude  foreign  commerce  altogether  from  all  such  ports, 
or  permit  it  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Before 
the  principal  ports  of  Mexico  were  blockaded  by  our  navy,  the  revenue 
derived  froin  impost  duties,  under  the  laws  of  Mexico,  was  paid  into  the 
Mexican  treasury.  After  these  ports  had  fallen  into  our  military  posses- 
sion, the  blockade  was  raised,  and  commerce  vnth  them  permitted  upon 
prescribed  terms  and  conditions.  They  were  opened  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations  upon  the  payment  of  duties  more  moderate  in,their  amount  than 
those  which  had  been  previously  levied  by  Mexico  ;  and  the  reveime, 
which  was  formerly  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury,  was  directed  to  be 
collected  by  our  naval  and  military  officers,  and  applied  to  the  use  of  our 
army  and  navy.  Care  was  taken  that  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors, 
of  our  army  and  navy  should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  or- 
der ;  and  as  the  merchandise  imported  upon  which  the  order  operated 
must  be  consumed  by  Mexican  citizens,  the  contributions  exacted  were, 
in  effect,  the  seizure  of  the  public  revenues  of  Mexico,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  our  own  use.  In  directing  this  measure,  the  object  was 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

For  the  ainount  of  contributions  which  have  been  levied  in  this  form,  1 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  sum  exceeding  half  a 
million  of  dollars  has  been  collected. 

This  amount  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  larger,  but  for  the 
difliculty  of  keeping  open  communications  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior, so  as  to  enable  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  imported  to  transport 
and  vend  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  this  difficulty  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  soon  removed  by  our  increas- 
ed forces  which  have  been  sent  to  the  field. 

Measures  have  recently  been  adopted  by  which  the  internal  as  well  as 
the  external  revenues  of  Mexico,  in  all  places  in  our  military  occupation, 
will  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  army  and  navy. 

The  policy  of  levying  upon  the  enemy  contributions  in  every  form,  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  of  nations,  which  it  may  be  practicable  for  our  mil- 
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i'ary  commanders  to  adopt,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  rigidly  enforced, 
and  orders  to  this  effect  have  accordingly  been  given.  By  such  a  policy, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  own  treasury  will  be  relieved  from  a  heavy  drain, 
the  Mexican  people  will  be  made  to  feel  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and,  con- 
sulting their  own  interests,  may  be  induced  the  more  readily  to  require 
their  rulers  to  accede  to  a  just  peace. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  events  transpired 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which,  in  my  judgment,  required  a  greater 
number  of  troops  in  the  field  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  strength  of 
the  army  was  accordingly  increased  by  "  accepting"  the  services  of  all  the 
volunteer  forces  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1846,  wilh- 
out  putting  a  construction  on  that  act,  the  correctness  of  which  was  seri- 
ously questioned.  The  volunteer  forces  now  in  the  field,  with  those 
which  had  been  "  accepted,"  to  "  serve  for  twelve  un)nths,"  and  were  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  exhaust  the  fifty  thousand 
men  authorized  by  that  act.  Had  it  been  clear  that  a  proper  construction 
of  the  act  warranted  it,  the  services  of  an  additional  number  would  have 
been  called  for  and  accepted  ;  but  doubts  existing  upon  this  point,  the 
power  was  not  exercised. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  Congress  should,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
session,  confer  the  authority  to  raise  an  additional  regular  force  to  serve 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  to  be  discharged  upon  the  conclusion  and 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
views  presented  by  the  secretar)'^  of  war  in  his  report  upon  the  subject. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  authority  be  given  by  law  lo  call  for  and  accept 
the  services  of  an  additional  number  of  volunteers,  lo  be  exercised  at  such 
time  and  to  such  extent  as  the  emergencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

In  prosecuting  the  war  with  Mexico,  while  the  utmost  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  every  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations, 
and  none  has  been  given,  liberal  privileges  have  been  granted  to  their  com- 
merce in  the  ports  of  the  enemy  in  our  military  occupation. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Brazilian  government,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  will,  I 
trust,  be  speedily  adjusted.  I  have  received  information  that  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  will  shortly 
be  appointed  by  his  imperial  majesty  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  come 
instructed  and  prepared  to  adjust  all  remaining  differences  between  the 
two  governments  in  a  manner  acceptable  and  honorable  to  both.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  will  occur  to  inter- 
rupt our  amicable  relations  with  Brazil. 

It  has  been  my  constant  efibrt  to  maintain  and  cultivate  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  of  friendship  with  all  the  independent  powers  of  South 
America  ;  and  this  policy  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  It 
is  true,  that  the  settlement  and  payment  of  many  just  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  these  nations  have  been  long  delayed.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  my 
predecessor«,  as  well  as  myself,  to  grant  them  the  utmost  indulgence,  have 
hitherto  prevented  these  claims  from  being  urged  in  a  manner  demanded 
by  strict  justice.  The  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  to  be  finally  ad- 
justed and  liquidated,  and  efforts  are  now  making  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  government  of  Peru  has  m  good  faith 
paid  the  first  two  instalments  of  the  indemnity  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  interest  due  thereon,  in  execution  of 
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the  convention  between  that  government  and  the  United  States,  the  ratifi- 
cations of  which  were  exchanged  at  Lima,  on  the  thirty-first  of  October, 
1846.  The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  early  in  August  last, 
completed  the  adjudication  of  the  claims  under  this  convention,  and  made 
his  report  thereon,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  eighth  of  August,  1846. 
The  sums  to  which  the  claimants  are  respectively  entitled  will  be  paid  on 
demand  at  the  treasury. 

I  invite  the  early  attention  of  Congress  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
citizens  in  China.  Under  our  treaty  with  that  power,  American  citizens 
are  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  and  placed  under  that  of  our  public  functionaries  in  that 
country.  By  these  alone  can  our  citizens  be  tried  and  punished  for  the 
commission  of  any  crime  ;  by  these  alone  can  questions  be  decided  be- 
tween them,  involving  the  rights  of  persons  and  property ;  and  by  these 
alone  can  contracts  be  enforced,  into  which  they  may  have  entered  with 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers.  The  merchant-vessels  of  the 
United  States  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  five  ports  of  China  open  to  for- 
eign commerce  are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ofiicers  of  their 
own  government.  Until  Congress  shall  establish  competent  tribunals  to 
try  and  punish  crimes,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  in  China, 
American  citizens  there  are  subject  to  no  law  whatever.  Crimes  may  be 
committed  with  mipunity,  and  debts  maybe  contracted  without  any  means 
to  enforce  their  payment.  Inconveniences  have  already  resulted  from  the 
omission  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  still  greater  are 
apprehended.  The  British  authorities  in  China  have  already  complained 
that  this  government  has  not  provided  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  or  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  against  American  citizens  in  that  country,  while 
their  government  has  established  tribunals  by  which  an  American  citizen 
can  recover  debts  due  from  British  subjects. 

Accustomed  as  the  Chinese  are  to  summary  justice,  they  could  not  be 
made  to  comprehend  why  criminals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  escape  with  impunity,  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  while  the 
punishment  of  a  Chinese,  who  had  committed  any  crime  against  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  would  be  rigorously  exacted.  Indeed,  the  consequences  might 
be  fatal  to  American  citizens  in  China,  should  a  flagrant  crime  be  com- 
mitted by  any  one  of  them  upon  a  Chinese,  and  should  trial  and  punish- 
ment not  follow  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  treaty.  This  might 
disturb,  if  not  destroy,  our  friendly  relations  with  that  empire,  and  cause 
an  interruption  of  our  valuable  commerce. 

Our  treaties  with  the  Sublime  Pone,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and 
Muscat,  also  require  the  legislation  of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion, though  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  may  not  be  so  urgent  as  in 
regard  to  China. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  submitted  an  estimate  to  defray  the  expense 
of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  the  papal  states.  The  interesting 
political  events  now  in  progress  in  these  states,  as  well  as  a  just  regard  to 
our  commercial  interests,  have,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  such  a  measure 
highly  expedient. 

Estimates  have  also  been  submitted  for  the  outfits  and  salaries  of  char- 
ges d'aflaires  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Ecuador.  The 
manifest  importance  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations  with  all  tha 
independent  states  upon  this  continent  has  induced  me  to  recommend  ap- 
propriations necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  these  missions. 
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T  recominenJ  to  Congress  that  an  appropriation  be  made,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Spanish  government  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  claim- 
ants in  "  the  Amistad  case."  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  this  is  due  to 
Spain  under  the  treaty  of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1795  ;  and  moreover, 
that,  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  claim  continues  to  be  urged,  so 
long  as  it  shall  remain  unsettled,  it  will  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  dis- 
cord betwen  the  two  countries,  which  may  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Good  policy,  no  less  than  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  our  treaty  obligations,  requires  that  the  inconsiderable  appro- 
priation demanded  should  be  made. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  will  be  presented 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  imports  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1847,  were  of  the  val- 
ue of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  five  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  ;  of  which  the  amount  exported 
was  eight  millions,  eleven  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  milHons,  five  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  the  country  for  domestic  use. 
The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two dollars  ;  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  consisted  of  do- 
mestic productions,  and  eight  millions,  eleven  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  dollars  of  foreign  articles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  twenty- 
six  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  of  which  there  was  derived  from 
customs  twenty-three  millions,  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  ;  from  sales  of 
public  lands,  two  millions,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  ;  and  from  incidental  and 
miscellaneous  sources,  one  hundred  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  and  fifty-one  cents.  The  last  fiscal  year  during  which  this  amount 
was  received  embraced  five  months  under  the  operation  of  the  tarifi'  act 
of  1842,  and  seven  months  during  which  the  tariff  act  of  184G,  was  in 
force.  During  the  five  months  under  the  act  of  1842.  the  amount  received 
from  customs  was  seven  millions,  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  and  during  the  seven 
months  under  the  act  of  1846,  the  amount  received  was  fifteen  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-six  cents. 

The  net  revenue  from  customs  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
December,  1846,  being  the  last  year  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1842,  was  twenty-two  millions,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  ten  cents  ;  and  the  net  revenue 
from  customs  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1847,  being 
the  first  year  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  was  about 
thirty-one  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  being  an  increase  of 
revenue  for  the  first  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  of  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions, five  hundred  thousand  dollars  over  that  of  the  last  year  under  the 
tariff  of  1842. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  Juno 
last,  were  fifty-nine  millions,  four  hundred  and  ilfty-one  thousand,  one  hun 
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dred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  ;  of  which  three  mil- 
lions, five  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  cents,  was  on  account  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  including  treasury-notes  redeemed  and  not  funded. 
The  expenditures,  exclusive  of  payment  of  public  debt,  were  fifiy-five 
millions,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand,  and  ninety-five  dollars 
and  twenty-eight  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  thirtieth  of  June.  1848,  including  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  the  first  of  July  last,  will  amount  to  forty-two  millions,  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  eighty 
cents,  of  which  thirty-one  millions,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived  from 
customs  ;  three  millions,  five  hundred  thousand,  from  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands  ;  four  hundred  thousand  from  incidental  sources,  including 
sales  made  by  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  ;  and  six  millions,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents  from  loans  already  authorized  by  law,  wliich,  together  with  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  estimated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  if  the  peace  with  Mexico  shall 
not  be  concluded,  and  the  army  shall  be  increased  as  is  proposed,  will 
amount,  including  the  necessary  payments  on  account  of  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt  and  treasury-notes,  to  fifty-eight  millions,  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and  seven 
cents. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  actu- 
ally incurred,  including  treasury-notes,  was  forty-five  millions,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  forty 
cents.  The  public  debt  due  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  including 
treasury-notes,  was  seventeen  millions,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  ;  and 
consequently  the  addition  made  to  the  public  debt  since  that  lime  is  twen- 
ty-seven nullions,  eii;ht  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents. 

Of  the  loan  of  twenty-three  millions,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  1847,  the  sum  of  five  millions  was  paid  out  to 
the  public  creditors,  or  exchanged  at  par  for  specie  ;  the  remaining  eigh- 
teen millions  was  ofiered  for  specie  to  the  highest  bidder  not  below  par, 
by  an  advertisement  issued  by  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  published 
from  the  ninth  of  February  until  the  tenth  of  April,  1847,  when  it  was 
awarded  to  the  several  highest  bidders,  at  premiums  varying  from  one 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  above  par.  The  premium  has 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  the  sums  awarded  deposited  in  specie  in 
the  treasury  as  fast  as  it  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the  government. 

To  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  and  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  a  further  loan,  in 
aid  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  government,  will  be  necessary.  Re- 
taining asufiicient  surplus  in  the  treasury,  the  loan  required  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  eighteen  millions,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  If  the  duty  on  tea  and  coflee  be  imposed,  and  the  grad- 
uation of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  made  at  an  early  period  of 
your  session,  as  recommended,  the  loan  for  the  present  fiscal  year  may  be 
reduced  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  The  loan  may  be  further  re- 
duced by  whatever  amount  of  expenditures  can  be  saved  by  military  con- 
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tributions  collected  in  Mexico.  The  most  vigorous  measures  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  these  contributions  have  been  directed,  and  a  very  consider- 
able sum  is  expected  from  that  source.  Its  amount  can  not,  however,  be 
calculated  with  any  certainty.  It  is  recommended  that  the  loan  to  be  made 
be  authorized  upon  the  same  terms,  and  for  the  same  time,  as  that  which 
was  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
January,  1847. 

Should  the  war  with  Mexico  be  continued  until  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1849,  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  loan  of  twenty  millions,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  day, 
in  case  no  duty  be  imposed  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  public  lands  be  not 
reduced  and  graduated  in  price,  and  no  military  contributions  shall  be  col- 
lected in  Mexico.  If  the  duty  on  tea  and  coflee  be  imposed,  and  the  lands 
be  reduced  and  graduated  in  price  as  proposed,  the  loan  may  be  reduced 
to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  be  subject  to  be  still  further  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  military  contributions  which  may  be  collected 
in  ]\Iexico.  It  is  not  proposed,  however,  at  present,  to  ask  Congress  for 
authority  to  negotiate  this  loan  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  it  is  hoped  that 
the  loan  asked  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  aided  by  mili- 
tary contributions  which  may  be  collected  in  Mexico,  may  be  sufficient. 
If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  it,  the  fact 
will  be  communicated  to  Congress  in  lime  for  their  action  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  In  no  event  will  a  sum  exceeding  six  millions  of  dollars  of 
this  amount  be  needed  before  the  meeting  of  the  session  of  Congress  in 
December,   1848. 

The  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1846,  "  reducing  the  duties  on  imports," 
has  been  in  force  since  the  first  of  December  last  ;  and  I  am  gratified  to 
stale,  that  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  anticipated  from  its  opera- 
tion have  been  fully  realized.  The  public  revenue  derived  from  customs 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1847,  exceeds  by  more 
than  eight  millions  of  dollars  the  amount  received  in  the  preceding  year, 
under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1842,  which  was  superseded  and  repeal- 
ed by  it.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  great  and  almost  unexampled  pros- 
perity which  prevails  in  every  branch  of  business. 

While  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and  restrictive  duties  of  the  act  of 
1842,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  reasonable  revenue  rates  lev- 
ied on  articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value,  have  increased  the 
revenue  and  augmented  our  foreign  trade,  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  advanced  and  promoted. 

The  great  and  important  interests  of  agriculture,  which  had  been  not 
only  too  much  neglected,  but  actually  taxed  under  the  protective  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  other  interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the  burdens  which 
that  policy  imposed  on  them  :  and  our  farmers  and  planters,  under  a  more 
just  and  liberal  commercial  policy,  are  finding  new  and  profitable  markets 
abroad  for  their  augmented  products. 

Our  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  extending  more  widely  the 
circle  of  international  exchanges.  Great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our 
imports  during  the  past  year,  our  exports  of  domestic  products  sold  in  for- 
eign markets  have  been  still  greater. 

Our  navigating  interest  is  eminently  prosperous.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding 
period  of  equal  length.  Large  profits  have  been  derived  by  those  who 
have  constructed,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  navigated  them.     Should 
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the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  our  merchant-vessels  be  progres- 
sive, and  be  as  great  for  the  future  as  during  the  past  year,  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  our  tonnage  and  commercial  marine  will  be  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

While  the  interests  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation,  have 
been  enlarged  and  invigorated,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  our 
manufactures  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition.  None  of  the  ruinous 
effects  upon  this  interest,  which  were  apprehended  by  some,  as  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  revenue  system  established  by  the  act  of  1816,  have 
been  experienced.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  manufactories,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  af- 
fording gratifying  proofs  that  American  enterprise  and  skill  employed  in 
this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  with  no  other  advantages  than  those  fairly 
and  incidentally  accruing  from  a  just  system  of  revenue  duties,  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  meet  successfully  all  competition  from  abroad,  and  still  de- 
rive fair  and  remunerating  prolits. 

While  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  yielding  adequate  and  fair 
profits  under  the  new  system,  the  wages  of  labor,  whether  employed  ia 
manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  or  navigation,  have  been  augmented. 
The  toiling  millions,  whose  daily  labor  furnishes  the  supply  of  food  and 
raiment,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  are  receiving  higher 
wages,  and  more  steady  and  permanent  employment,  than  in  any  other 
country,  or  at  any  previous  period  of  t»ur  own  history. 

So  successful  have  been  all  branches  of  our  industry,  that  a  foreign  war, 
which  generally  diminishes  the  resources  of  a  nation,  has  in  no  essential 
degree  retarded  our  onward   progress,  or  checked  our  general   prosperity. 

With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  of  the  successlul 
operation  of  the  revenue  act  of  1846,  every  consideration  of  public  policy 
recommends  that  it  shall  remain  unchanged.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system 
of  impost  duties  which  it  established  may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  country,  and  that  tbe  great  interests  allected  by  it  may  not 
again  be  subject  to  be  injuriously  disturbed,  as  they  have  heretofore  been, 
by  frequent  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing"  the  revenue,  and  without  changing  or 
modifying  the  rates  imposed  by  the  act  of  1846,  on  the  dutiable  articles 
embraced  by  its  provisions,  I  again  recommend  to  your  favorable  conside- 
ration the  expediency  of  levying  a  revenue  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  The 
policy  which  exempted  these  articles  from  duty  during  peace,  and  when 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them  was  not  needed,  ceases  to  exist  when 
the  country  is  engaged  in  war,  and  requires  the  use  of  all  of  its  available 
resources.  It  is  a  lax  which  would  be  so  generally  diffused  among  the 
people,  that  it  would  be  felt  oppressively  by  none,  and  be  complained  of 
by  none.  It  is  beUeved  that  there  are  not,  in  the  list  of  imported  articles, 
any  which  are  more  properly  the  subject  of  war-duties  than  tea  and  coffee. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  millions  of  dollars  would  be  derived  annually 
by  a  moderate  duty  imposed  on  these  articles. 

Should  Congress  avail  itself  of  this  additional  source  of  revenue,  not 
only  would  the  amount  of  the  public  loan  rendered  necessary  by  the  war 
with  Mexico  be  diminished  to  that  extent,  but  the  pubhc  credit,  and  the 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  and  determination  of  the  govermnent  to  meet 
all  Its  engagements  promptly,  would  be  more  firmly  established,  and  the 
reduced  amount  of  the  loan  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  negotiate  could 
probably  be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates. 
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Congress  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to  determine  whether  it  is  wiser  to 
impose  the  war-duties  recommended,  or,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  increase  the 
public  debt  annually  three  millions  of  dollars  so  long  as  loans  shall  be  re- 
quired to  prosecute  the  war,  and  afterward  provide,  in  some  other  form, 
to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest  uj)()n  it,  and  ultimately  to  extinguish  the 
principal.  If,  in  addition  to  these  duties.  Congress  should  graduate  and 
reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the  j)ublic  lands  as  experience  has  proved  will 
not  command  the  price  placed  upon  them  by  the  government,  an  additional 
annual  income  to  the  treasury  of  between  half  a  million  and  a  million  of 
dollars,  it  is  estimated  would  be  derived  from  this  source.  Should  both 
measures  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  the  annual  amount  of  public 
debt  necessary  to  be  contracted  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
be  reduced  near  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  duties  recommended  to  be 
levied  on  tea  and  coffee,  it  is  proposed  shall  be  limited  in  their  duration  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  until  the  public  debt  rendered  necessary  to  be 
contracted  by  it  shall  be  discharged.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  to 
be  contracted  should  be  limited  to  the  lowest  practicable  sum,  and  should 
be  extinguished  as  early  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  as  the  means  of 
the  treasury  will  permit. 

With  this  view,  it  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  be 
over,  all  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  not  needed  for  other  indispensable  ob- 
jects, shall  constitute  a  sinking  fund,  and  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
the  funded  debt,  and  that  authority  be  conferred  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

The  act  of  the  sixth  of  August,  1816,  "  to  establish  a  warehousing  sys- 
tem," has  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year,  and  has  proved  to  be  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  in  augmenting  the  revenue  and 
extending  the  commerce  of  the  country.  While  it  has  tended  to  enlarge 
commerce,  it  has  been  beneficial  to  our  manufactures,  by  diminishing 
forced  sales  at  auction  of  foreign  goods  at  low  prices,  to  raise  the  duties 
to  be  advanced  on  them,  and  by  checking  fluctuations  in  the  market.  The 
system,  although  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  other  countries,  was  en- 
tirely new  in  the  United  Slates,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
some  of  its  provisions.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  whom  was 
devolved  large  discretionary  powers  in  carrying  this  measure  into  effect, 
has  collected,  and  is  now  collating,  the  practical  results  of  the  system  in 
other  countries,  where  it  has  long  been  established,  and  will  report  at  an 
early  period  of  your  session  such  further  regulations  suggested  by  the  in- 
vestigation as  may  render  it  still  more  effective  and  beneficial. 

By  the  act  "  to  provide  for  the  belter  organization  of  the  treasury,  and 
for  the  collection,  safekeeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue," 
all  banks  were  discontinued  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  and  the 
paper  currency  issued  by  them  was  no  longer  permitted  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  public  dues. 

The  constitutional  treasury  created  by  this  act  went  into  operation  on 
the  first  day  of  January  last.  Under  the  system  established  by  it,  the 
public  moneys  have  been  collected,  safely  kept,  and  disbursed,  by  the  di- 
rect agency  of  ofiicers  of  the  government  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  trans- 
fers of  large  amounts  have  been  made  from  points  of  collection  to  points 
of  disbursement,  without  loss  to  the  treasury,  or  injury  or  inconvenience 
to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

While  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  have  been  conducted  with 
regularity  and  ease  under  this  system,  it  has  had  a  salutary  ellect  in 
checking  and  preventing  an  undue  infialion  of  the  paper  currency  issued 
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by  the  banks  which  exist  under  state  charters.  Requiring,  as  it  does,  all 
dues  to  the  government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  its  effect  is  to  re- 
strain excessive  issues  of  bank  paper  by  the  banks  disproportioned  to  the 
specie  in  their  vaults,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
called  on  by  the  holders  of  iheir  notes  for  their  redemption,  in  order  to 
obtain  specie  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  other  public  dues.  The  banks, 
therefore,  must  keep  their  business  within  prudent  limits,  and  be  always 
in  a  condition  to  meet  such  calls,  or  run  the  hazard  of  being  compelled  to 
suspend  specie  payments,  and  be  thereby  discredited.  The  amount  of 
specie  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
twenty-four  millions,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  dollars ;  of  which  there  was  retained  in  the  country 
twenty-two  millions,  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars.  Had  the  former  financial  system  prevailed,  and  the 
public  moneys  been  placed  on  deposite  in  the  banks,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  amount  would  have  gone  into  their  vaults,  not  to  be  thrown  into  cir- 
culation by  them,  but  to  be  withheld  from  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a 
currency,  and  made  the  basis  of  new  and  enormous  issues  of  bank  paper. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  specie  imported  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
for  public  dues  ;  and  after  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  recoined  at  the 
mint,  has  been  paid  out  to  the  public  creditors  and  gone  into  circulation 
as  a  currency  among  the  people.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
now  in  circulation  in  the  country  is  larger  than  at  any  former  period. 

The  financial  system  established  by  the  constitutional  treasury  has 
been,  thus  far,  eminently  successful  in  its  operations,  and  I  recommend  an 
adherence  to  all  its  essential  provisions,  and  especially  to  that  vital  pro- 
vision which  wholly  separates  the  government  from  all  connexion  with 
banks,  and  excludes  bank  paper  from  all  revenue  receipts. 

In  some  of  its  details,  not  involving  its  general  principles,  the  system 
is  defective,  and  will  require  modification.  These  defects,  and  such 
amendments  as  are  deemed  important,  were  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  These  amendments  are  again  rec- 
ommended to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

During  the  past  year,  the  coinage  at  the  mint  and  its  branches  has  ex- 
ceeded twenty  millions  of  dollars.  This  has  consisted  chiefly  in  convert- 
ing the  coins  of  foreign  countries  into  American  coin. 

The  largest  amount  of  foreign  coin  imjTOrted  has  been  received  at 
New  York;  and  if  a  branch  mint  were  established  at  that  city,  all  the 
foreign  coin  received  at  that  port  could  at  once  be  converted  into  our  own 
coin,  without  the  expense,  risk,  and  delay,  of  transporting  it  to  the  mint 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  amount  recoined  would  be  much  larger. 

Experience  has  proved  that  foreign  coin,  and  especially  foreign  gold 
coin,  will  not  circulate  extensively  as  a  currency  among  the  people.  The 
important  measure  of  extending  our  specie  circulation,  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  diffusing  it  among  the  people,  can  only  be  efljected  by  con- 
verting such  foreign  coin  into  American  coin.  I  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  my  last  annual  message  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of  New  York. 

All  the  public  lands  which  had  been  surveyed  and  were  ready  for  mar- 
ket have  been  proclaimed  for  sale  during  the  past  year.  The  quantity  of- 
fered and  to  be  offered  for  sale,  under  proclamations  issued  since  the  first 
of  .lanuary  last,  amounts  to  nine  millions,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand,  five  hundred   and  thirty-one   acres.      The  prosperity  of    the 
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western  states  and  territories  in  which  these  lands  lie  will  be  advanced 
by  their  speedy  sale  By  withholding  them  from  market,  their  growth 
and  increase  of  population  would  be  retarded,  while  thousands  of  our  en- 
terprising and  meritorious  frontier  population  would  be  deprived  of  the 
opportuiiitv  of  securing  freeholds  for  themselves  and  their  families.  But 
in  addition  to  the  general  considerations  which  rendered  the  early  sale  of 
these  lands  proper,  it  was  a  leading  object  at  this  time  to  derive  as  large 
a  sum  as  possible  from  this  source,  and  thus  diminish,  by  that  amount,  the 
public  loan  rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of  a  foreign  war. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
lands  will  be  surveyed  and  be  in  a  condition  to  be  proclaimed  for  sale  du- 
ring the  year  18-18. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  presented  the  reasons  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, rendered  it  proper  to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the 
public  lands  as  have  remained  unsold  for  long  periods  after  they  had  been 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction. 

IMany  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  sev- 
eral of  the  western  states  have  been  offered  in  the  market,  and  been  sub- 
ject to  sale  at  private  entry  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  large  quanti- 
ties for  more  than  thirty  years,  at  the  lowest  price  prescribed  by  the  ex- 
isting laws,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  not  command  that  price. 
They  must  remain  unsold  and  uncultivated  for  an  indefinite  period,  unless 
the  price  demanded  for  them  by  the  government  shall  be  reduced.  No 
satisfactory  reason  is  perceived  why  they  should  be  longer  held  at  rates 
above  their  real  value.  At  the  present  period  an  additional  reason  exists 
for  adopting  the  measure  recommended.  When  the  country  is  engaged 
■in  a  foreign  war,  and  we  inust  necessarily  resort  to  loans,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom  thai  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  re- 
sources, and  thus  limit  the  amount  of  the  public  indebtedness  to  the  low 
est  possible  suin. 

I  recommend  that  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  pre-emption  rights 
be  amended  and  modified  so  as  to  operate  prospectively,  and  to  eiubrace 
all  who  may  settle  upon  the  public  lands  and  make  improvements  upon 
ihem,  before  they  are  surveyed  as  well  as  afterward,  in  all  cases  where 
such  settlements  may  be  mtvJe  after  the  Indian  title  shall  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. 

If  the  right  of  pre-emption  be  thus  extended,  it  will  embrace  a  large 
and  meritorious  class  of  our  citizens.  It  will  increase  the  number  of 
small  freeholders  upon  our  borders,  who  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  edu- 
cate their  children  and  otherwise  improve  their  condition,  while  they  will 
be  found  at  all  times,  as  they  have  ever  proved  themselves  to  be,  in  the 
hour  of  danger  to  their  country,  among  our  hardiest  and  best  volunteer 
soldiers,  ever  ready  to  tender  their  services  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
among  the  last  to  leave  the  field  as  long  as  an  enemy  remains  to  be  en- 
countered. Such  a  policy  will  also  impress  these  patriotic  pioneer  emi- 
grants with  deeper  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  parental  care  of  their  gov- 
ernment, when  they  find  their  dearest  interests  secured  to  them  by  the 
permanent  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of 
losing  their  homes  and  hard-earned  improvements  by  being  brought  into 
competition  with  a  more  wealthy  class  of  purchasers  at  the  land  sales. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  invited,  at  their  last  and  the  preceding 
session,  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  territorial  government  over 
our  possessions  iu  Oregon  ;    and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no 
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legislation  on  the  suliject.  Our  citizens  who  inhabit  that  distant  region 
of  country  are  still  left  without  the  protection  of  our  laws,  or  any  regu- 
larly-organized govemment.  Before  the  question  of  limits  and  boundaries 
of  the  territory  of  Oregon  was  definitely  settled,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
condition,  the  inhabitants  had  established  a  temporary  government  of  their 
own.  Besides  the  want  of  legal  authority  for  continuing  such  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  of  person  and 
property,  or  to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  other 
citizens,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  be  represented  in  a  terri- 
torial legislature,  aiid  by  a  delegate  in  Congress  ;  and  possess  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  or  may  now  enjoy. 

Our  judicial  system,  revenue  laws,  laws  regulating  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  protection  of  our  laws  generally,  should  be 
extended  over  them. 

In  addition  to  the  inhabitants  in  that  territory  who  had  previously  emi- 
grated to  it,  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  have  followed  them  during  the 
present  year  ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  during  the  next  and  subsequent 
years  their  numbers  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  established  post-routes  leading  to  Oregon, 
and  between  different  points  within  that  territory,  and  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  postoffices  at  "  Astoria  and  such  other  places  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  the  public  in- 
terests may  require."  Postoffices  have  accordingly  been  established,  dep- 
uty postmasters  appointed,  and  provision  made  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails. 

The  preservation  of  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  residing  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  will  render  it  proper  that  authority  should  be  given  by 
law  for  the  appointment  of  an  adequate  number  of  Indian  agents  to  reside 
among  them. 

I  recommend  that  a  surveyor-general's  office  be  established  in  that  ter- 
ritory, and  that  the  public  lands  be  surveyed  and  brought  into  market  at 
an  early  period. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  grants,  upon  liberal  terms,  of  limited  quantities 
of  the  public  lands  be  made  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
emigrated,  or  may  hereal'ter  within  a  prescribed  period  emigrate,  to  Ore- 
gon, and  settle  upon  them.  These  hardy  and  adventurous  citizens,  who 
have  encountered  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney, and  have  at  length  found  an  abiding-place  for  themselves  and  their 
families  upon  the  utmost  verge  of  our  western  limits,  should  be  secured 
in  the  homes  which  they  have  improved  by  their  labor. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
service  connected  with  the  department  under  his  charge.  The  duties 
devolving  on  this  department  have  been  unusually  onerous  and  responsible 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  discharged  with  ability  and  success. 

Pacific  relations  continue  to  exist  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  and 
most  of  them  manifest  a  strong  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Some 
depredations  were  committed  during  the  past  year  upon  our  trains  trans- 
porting supplies  for  the  army,  on  the  road  between  the  western  border  of 
Missouri  and  Santa  Fe.  These  depredations,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  committed  by  bands  from  the  region  of  New  Mexico,  have  been  ar- 
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rested  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  ordered  out  for  that  purpose 
Some  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  by  a  portion  of  the  northwestern 
bands  upon  the  weaker  and  comparatively  defenceless  neiohboring  tribes. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  future. 

Between  one  and  two  thousand  Indians,  belonging  to  several  tribes, 
have  been  removed  during  the  past  year,  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  the  country  allotted  to  them  west  of  that  river,  as  their  permanent  home  ; 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  others  to  follow. 

Since  tlie  treaty  of  1846  with  the  Cherokees,  the  feuds  among  them 
appear  to  have  subsided,  and  they  have  become  more  united  and  contented 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  The  commissioners  appointed 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  June  twenty-seventh,  1846,  to  settle  claims 
arising  tnider  the  treaty  of  1835-'36,  with  that  tribe,  have  executed  their 
duties  ;  and  after  a  patient  investigation,  and  a  full  and  fair  examination 
of  all  the  cases  brought  before  them,  closed  their  labors  in  the  month  of 
July  last.  This  is  the  fourth  board  of  conmiissioners  which  has  been  or- 
ganized under  this  treaty.  Ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  all 
those  interested  to  bring  forward  their  claims.  No  doubt  is  entertained 
that  impartial  justice  has  been  done  by  the  late  board,  and  that  all  valid 
claims  embraced  by  the  treaty  have  been  considered  and  allowed.  This 
result,  and  the  final  settlement  to  be  made  with  this  tribe,  under  the  treaty 
of  1846,  which  will  be  completed  and  laid  before  you  during  your  session, 
will  adjust  all  questions  of  controversy  between  them  and  the  United  States, 
and  produce  a  state  of  relations  with  them,  simple,  well-defined,  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

Under  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  the  third  of 
March  last,  the  annuities  due  to  the  various  tribes  have  been  paid  during 
the  present  year  to  the  heads  of  families  instead  of  to  their  chiefs,  or  such 
persons  as  they  might  designate,  as  required  by  the  law  previously  exist- 
ing. This  mode  of  payment  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Indians.  Justice  has  been  done  to  them,  and  they  are  grate- 
ful to  the  government  for  it.  A  few  chiefs  and  interested  persons  may 
object  to  this  mode  of  payment,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
preventing  fraud  and  imposition  from  being  practised  upon  the  great  body 
of  common  Indians,  constituting  a  majority  of  all  the  tribes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  a  number  of  the  tribes  have  recently 
manifested  an  increased  interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools  among 
them,  and  are  making  rapid  advances  in  agriculture — some  of  them  pro- 
ducing a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  their  support,  and  in  some  cases  a 
surplus  to  dispose  of  to  their  neighbors.  The  comforts  by  which  those 
who  have  received  even  a  very  limited  education,  and  have  engaged  in 
agriculture,  are  surrounded,  tend  gradually  to  draw  ofT  their  less-civilized 
brethren  from  the  precarious  means  of  subsistence  by  the  chase,  to  hab- 
its of  labor  and  civilization. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  presents  a  sat- 
isfactory and  gratifying  account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
naval  service  during  the  past  year.  Our  commerce  has  been  pursued 
with  increased  activity,  and  with  safety  and  success,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  under  the  protection  of  our  Hag,  which  the  navy  has  caused  tc 
be  respected  in  the  most  distant  seas. 

In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Pacific,  the  officers  and  men  of  our 
squadrons  have  displayed  distinguished  gallantry,  and  performed  valuable 
services.     In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  her  ports  on  both 
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coasts  were  blockaded,  and  more  recently  many  of  them  have  been  cap- 
tured and  held  by  the  navy.  When  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  land 
forces,  the  naval  officers  and  men  have  performed  gallant  and  distinguish- 
ed services  on  land  as  well  as  on  water,  and  deserve  the  high  commenda- 
tion of  the  country. 

While  other  maritime  powers  are  adding  to  their  navies  large  numbers 
of  war-steamers,  it  was  a  wise  policy  on  our  part  to  make  siinilar  addi 
tions  to  our  navy.  The  four  war-steamers  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
third  of  March,  1847,  are  in  course  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  four  war-steamers  authorized  by  this  act,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  has,  in  pursuance  of  its  jjrovisions,  entered  into  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  five  steamers  to  be  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  the  United  States  mail  "  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  touching  at 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Havana,  and  from  Havana  to  Chagres  ;"  for 
three  steamers  to  he  employed  in  like  manner  from  Panama  to  Oregon, 
"so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  from  Havana  to  Chagres  across  the  isth- 
mus ;"  and  for  five  steamers  to  be  euiployed  in  like  manner  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  These  steamers  will  be  the  property  of  the  contract- 
ors, but  are  to  be  built.  '*  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  a  na- 
val constructor  in  the  employ  of  the  navy  department,  and  to  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  render  them  convertible,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  into 
war-steamers  of  the  first  class." 

A  prescribed  number  of  naval  oflicers,  as  well  as  a  postofllce  agent, 
are  to  be  on  board  of  them  ;  and  authority  is  reserved  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment at  all  times  to  "  exercise  control  over  said  steamships,"  and  "  to  have 
the  right  to  take  them  for  the  exclusive  use  and  service  of  the  United 
States  upon  making  proper  compensation  to  the  contractors  therefor." 

While  these  steamships  will  be  employed  in  transporting  the  mails  of 
the  United  States  coastwise,  and  to  foreign  countries,  upon  an  annual 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owners,  they  will  be  always  ready,  upon 
an  emergency  requiring  it,  to  be  converted  into  war-steamers  ;  and  the 
right  reserved  to  take  them  for  public  use  will  add  greatly  to  the  efficien- 
cy and  strength  of  this  description  of  our  naval  force.  To  the  steamers 
thus  authorized  under  contracts  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
should  be  added  five  other  steamers  authorized  under  contracts  made 
m  pursuance  of  law  by  the  postmaster-general  ;  making  an  addition, 
in  the  whole,  of  eighteen  war-steamers,  subject  to  be  taken  for  public 
use.  As  further  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  to  foreign 
countries  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  this  number  may  be  enlarged 
indefinitely. 

The  enlightened  policy  by  v/hich  a  rapid  communication  with  the  vari- 
ous distant  parts  of  the  globe  is  established,  by  means  of  American-built 
sea-steamers,  would  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  increase  of  our  com- 
merce, and  in  making  our  country  and  its  resources  more  favorably  known 
abroad ;  but  the  national  advantage  is  still  greater — of  having  our  naval 
officers  made  familiar  with  steam-navigation,  and  of  having  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  ships  already  equipped  for  immediate  service  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  and  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  ihem  over  and  above  the  pottages  re- 
ceived. 

A  just  and  national  pride,  no  less  than  our  commercial  interests,  would 
seem  to  favor  the  policy  of  augmenting  the  number  of  this  description  of 
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vessels.  They  can  he  hiiilt  in  our  country  cheaper  and  in  greater  num- 
bers than  in  any  other  in  the  world. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for  a 
delailed  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  that 
department  during  the  past  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  within  so 
short  a  period  after  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  increase  of  mail-service,  the  revenue  received  for  the  year 
will  1)6  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses,  and  that  no  further  aid  will 
be  required  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  of  the  American  mail-steamers  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
third  of  March,  1845,  was  completed  and  entered  upon  the  service  on  the 
first  of  June  last,  and  is  now  on  her  third  voyage  to  Bremen,  and  other  in- 
termediate ports.  The  other  vessels  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  put  upon  the  line  as  soon 
as  completed.  Contracts  have  also  been  made  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  in  a  steamer  from  Charleston  to  Havana. 

A  reciprocal  and  satisfactory  postal  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the 
postmaster-general  with  the  authorities  of  Bremen,  and  no  difliculty  is  ap- 
prehended in  making  similar  arrangements  with  all  other  powers  with 
which  we  may  have  communications  by  mail-steamers,  except  with  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  American  steamers,  bound  to  Bremen, 
at  Southampton,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  the  British  postoffice  directed 
the  collection  of  discriminating  postages  on  all  letters  and  other  mailable 
matter,  which  she  took  out  to  Great  Britain,  or  which  went  into  the  Brit- 
ish postoflice  on  their  way  to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  order  of  the  British  postoffice  is  to  subject  all  letters  and  other 
matter  transported  by  American  steamers  to  double  postage,  one  postage 
having  been  previously  paid  on  them  to  the  United  States,  while  letters 
transported  in  British  steamers  are  subject  to  pay  but  a  single  postage. 
This  measure  was  adopted  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the  Brit- 
ish line  of  mail-steamers  now  running  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  and 
if  permitted  to  continue,  must  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  transportation  of 
all  letters  and  other  matter  by  American  steamers,  and  give  to  British 
steamers  a  mcjnopoly  of  the  business.  A  just  and  fair  reciprocity  is  all 
that  we  desire,  and  on  this  we  must  insist.  By  our  laws,  no  such  discrim* 
ination  is  made  against  British  steamers  bringing  letters  into  our  ports, 
but  all  letters  arriving  in  the  United  Stales  are  subject  to  the  same  rate  of 
postage,  whether  brought  in  British  or  American  vessels.  I  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  of  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  correct  this  inequality.  He  has 
exerted  all  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  existing  laws. 

The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London,  has  brought  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  British  government,  and  is  now  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  reciprocal  postal  arrangements,  which 
shall  be  equally  just  to  both  countries.  Should  he  fail  in  concluding  such 
arrangements,  and  should  Great  Britain  insist  on  enforcing  the  unequal  and 
unjust  measure  she  has  adopted,  it  will  become  necessary  to  confer  addi- 
tional powers  on  the  postmaster-general,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  emergency,  and  to  put  our  own  steamers  on  an  equal  footing  with  Brit- 
ish steamers  engaged  in  transporting  the  mails  between  the  two  countries  ; 
and  I  recommend  that  such  powers  be  conferred. 

In  view  of  the  existing  state  of  our  country,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  inap- 
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propriate,  in  closing  this  communication,  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of  wis- 
dom and  admnnition  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors, 
in  his  farewell  address  to  his  countrymen. 

That  greatest  and  best  of  men,  who  served  his  country  so  long,  and 
loved  it  so  much,  foresaw,  with  "  serious  concern,"  the  danger  to  our 
Union  "  of  characterizing  parlies  by  geographical  discriminations — north- 
ern and  southern,  Atlantic  and  western — whence  designing  men  may  en- 
deavor to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views,"  and  warned  his  countrymen  against  it. 

So  deep  and  solemn  was  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  Union 
and  of  preserving  harmony  between  its  different  parts,  that  he  declared  to 
his  countrymen  in  that  address,  "  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  Union  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness  ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habit- 
ual, and  immoveable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  tliink  and 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ;  watch- 
ing for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suogest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned  ;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts." 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  these  admonitions  of  Washington  fall 
upon  us  with  all  the  force  of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  •'  imn)ense 
value"  of  our  glorious  Union  of  confederated  states,  to  which  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  our  growth  in  population  and  w  ealih,  and  for  all  that  con- 
stitutes us  a  great  and  a  happy  nation.  How  unimportant  are  all  our  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  minor  questions  of  pul)lic  policy,  compared  with 
its  preservation  ;  and  how  scrupulously  should  we  avoid  all  agitating  top- 
ics which  may  tend  to  distract  and  divide  us  into  contending  parlies,  sep- 
arated by  geographical  lines,  whereby  it  may  be  weakened  or  endangered. 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  upon 
your  deliberations,  it  will  be  my  highest  duty,  no  less  than  my  suicere 
pleasure,  to  co-operate  with  you  in  all  measures  which  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  honor  and  enduring  welfare  of  our  common  country. 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENT    MESSAGE 
December   15,   1847. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  continuing  certain  works  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  oiher  purposes,"'  which  had  passed  both  houses,  was  presented  to 
me  for  my  approval.  I  entertained  insuperable  objections  to  its  becoming 
a  law  ;  but  the  short  period  of  the  session  which  remained  afforded  me 
no  sufficient  opportunity  to  prepare  my  objections,  and  communicate  them, 
with  the  bill,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  originated.  For 
this  reason  the  bill  was  retained  ;  and  I  deem  it  proper  now  to  state  my 
objections  to  it. 

Although,  from  the  title  of  the  bill,  it  would  seem  that  its  main  object 
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was  to  make  provision  for  contimiinjr  certnin  works  alrendv  commenced 
in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  it  appears,  on  examination  of  its  provisions, 
that  it  contains  onlv  a  single  appropriation  of  six  thonsand  dollars  to  be 
applied  within  that  territory,  while  it  appropriates  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  nnmerous  harbors  and  rivers  lying  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

At  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  it  became  my  duty  to  return,  with 
my  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  making  similar 
appropriations,  and  involving  like  principles  ;  and  the  views  then  ex- 
pressed remain  unchanged. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  heavy  expenditure  of  public  inoney 
was  proposed,  were  of  imposing  weight  in  determining  upon  its  expedi- 
ency. Congress  had  recognised  the  existence  of  war  with  Mexico,  and, 
to  prosecute  it  to  "  a  speedy  and  successful  termination."  had  made  appro- 
priations exceeding  our  ordinary  revenues.  To  meet  the  emergency,  and 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government,  a  loan  of  twenty-three  mill- 
ions of  dollars  was  authorized  at  the  same  session,  which  has  since  been 
negotiated.  The  practical  effect  of  this  bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would 
have  been  to  add  the  whole  amount  appropriated  by  it  to  the  national  debt. 
It  would,  in  fact,  have  made  necessary  an  additional  loan  to  that  amount, 
as  effectually  as  if  in  terms  it  had  ree']uired  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  borrow  the  money  therein  appropriated.  The  main  question  in  that 
aspect  is,  whether  it  is  wise,  while  all  the  means  and  credit  of  the  gov^- 
ernment  are  needed  to  bring  the  existing  war  to  an  honorable  close,  to  im- 
pair the  one  and  endanger  the  other,  by  borrowing  money  to  be  expended 
in  a  system  of  internal  improvements  capable  of  an  expansion  sufficient  to 
swallow  up  the  revenues,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  by  entering  upon  such  a  career  at 
this  moment,  confidence,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  government,  would  be  so  far  impaired  as  to  make  it  difficult,  with- 
out an  immediate  resort  to  heavy  taxation,  to  maintain  the  public  credit 
and  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  glory  of  our  arms  in  pros- 
ecuting the  existing  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Had  this  bill  become 
a  law,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  largely-increased  demands  upon  the 
treasury  would  have  been  made  at  each  succeeding  session  of  Congress, 
for  the  improvements  of  numerous  other  harbors,  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers, 
of  equal  importance  with  those  embraced  by  its  provisions.  Many  mill- 
ions would  probably  have  been  added  to  the  necessary  amount  of  the  war 
debt,  the  aimual  interest  on  which  must  also  have  been  borrowed,  and 
finally  a  permanent  national  debt  been  fastened  on  the  country  and  en- 
tailed on  posterity. 

The  policy  of  embarking  the  federal  government  in  a  general  system  of 
internal  improvements,  had  its  origin  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
In  a  very  few  years,  the  applications  to  Congress  for  appropriations,  in 
furtherance  of  such  objects,  exceeded  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In 
this  alarming  crisis,  President  Jackson  refused  to  approve  and  sign  the 
Maysville  road  bill,  the  Wabash  river  bill,  and  other  bills  of  similar  char- 
acter, llis  interposition  put  a  check  upon  the  new  policy  of  throwing 
the  cost  of  local  improvements  upon  the  national  treasury,  preserved  the 
revenues  of  the  nation  for  their  legitimate  objects,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  extinguish  the  then  existing  public  debt,  and  to  present  to  an  ad- 
miring world  the  unprecedented  spectacle,  in  modern  times,  of  a  nation 
free  from  debt,  and  advancing  to  greatness  with  unequalled  strides,  under 
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a  government  which  was  content  to  act  within  its  appropriate  sphere,  in 
protecting  the  stales  and  individuals  in  their  own  chosen  career  of  im- 
provement and  of  enterprise.  AUhough  the  bill  under  consideration  pro- 
poses no  appropriation  for  a  road  or  canal,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the 
difference  in  principle,  or  mischievous  tendency,  between  appropriations  for 
making  roads  and  digging  canals,  and  appropriations  to  deepen  rivers  and 
improve  harbors.  All  are  alike  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
states  ;  and  rivers  and  harbors,  alone,  open  an  abyss  of  expenditure  suffi- 
cient to  swallow  up  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  load  it  with  a  debt  which 
may  fetter  its  energies  and  tax  its  industry  for  ages  to  come. 

The  experience  of  several  of  ihe  states,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  period  that  Congress  exercised  the  pow«r  of  appropria- 
ting the  public  money  for  internal  improvements,  is  full  of  eloquent  warn- 
ings. It  seems  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  connected  with 
local  representation,  that  the  several  objects  presented  for  improvement 
shall  be  weighed  according  to  their  respective  merits,  and  appropriations 
confined  to  those  whose  importance  would  justify  a  tax  on  the  whole  com- 
munity to  effect  their  accomplishment. 

In  some  of  the  states,  systems  of  internal  improvement  have  been  pro- 
jected, consisting  of  roads  and  canals,  many  of  which  taken  separately, 
were  not  of  sufficient  public  importance  to  justify  a  tax  on  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  state  to  effect  their  construction  ;  and  yet,  by  a  combination 
of  local  interests  operating  on  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  the  whole  have 
been  authorized,  and  the  states  plunged  into  heavy  debts.  To  an  extent 
so  ruinous  has  this  system  of  legislation  been  carried,  in  some  portions 
of  the  Union,  that  the  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  their  own  safety 
and  prosperity  to  forbid  their  legislatures,  by  constitutional  restrictions,  to 
contract  public  debts  for  such  purposes  without  their  immediate  consent. 

If  the  abuse  of  power  has  been  so  fatal,  in  the  states  where  the  systems 
of  taxation  are  direct,  and  the  representatives  responsible,  at  short  periods, 
to  small  masses  of  constituents,  how  much  greater  danger  of  abuse  is  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  general  government,  whose  revenues  are  raised  by 
indirect  taxation,  and  whose  functionaries  are  responsible  to  the  people  in 
larger  masses  and  for  longer  terms  ? 

Regarding  only  objects  of  improvement  of  the  nature  of  those  embraced 
in  this  bill,  how  inexhaustible  we  shall  find  them.  Let  the  imagination 
run  along  our  coast  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  trace 
every  river  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  source  ; 
let  it  coast  along  our  lakes,  and  ascend  all  their  tributaries  ;  let  it  pass  to 
Oregon,  and  explore  all  its  bays,  inlets,  and  streams  ;  and  then  let  it  raise 
the  curtain  of  the  future,  and  contemplate  the  extent  of  this  republic,  and 
the  objects  of  improvement  it  will  embrace,  as  it  advances  to  its  high  des- 
tiny, and  the  mind  will  be  startled  at  the  immensity  and  danger  of  the 
power  which  the  principle  of  this  bill  involves. 

Already  our  confederacy  consists  of  twenty-nine  states.  Other  states 
may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  expected  to  be  formed  on  the  west  of  our 
present  settlements.  We  own  an  extensive  country  in  Oregon,  stretching 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  seven  degrees  of  latitude 
from  south  to  north.  By  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  we  have 
recently  added  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  our  seacoast.  In  all  this  vast 
country,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  there  are  many  thousands 
of  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers,  equally  entitled  to  appropriations  for  their  im- 
provement with  the  objects  embraced  in  this  bill. 
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We  have  seen,  in  our  states,  that  the  interests  of  individuals  or  neigh- 
borhoods, combining  against  the  general  interest,  have  involved  their  gov- 
ernnienls  in  debts  and  bankruptcy  ;  and  when  the  system  prevailed  in  the 
general  government,  and  was  checked  by  President  Jackson,  it  had  begun 
to  be  considered  the  highest  merit  in  a  member  of  Congress  to  be  able  to 
procure  appropriations  of  public  money  to  be  expended  within  his  district 
or  state,  whatever  might  be  the  object.  We  should  be  blind  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  if  we  did  not  see  abundant  evidences  that,  if  this  sys- 
tem of  expenditure  is  to  be  indulged  in,  combinations  of  individual  and 
local  interests  will  be  found  strong  enough  to  control  legislation,  absorb 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  plunge  the  government  into  a  hopeless 
indebtedness.     ' 

What  is  denominated  a  harbor  by  this  system,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  bay,  inlet,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  ocean  or  on  our  lake  shores, 
on  the  margin  of  which  may  exist  a  commercial  city  or  town,  engaged  in 
foreign  or  domestic  trade  ;  but  is  made  to  embrace  waters  where  there  is 
not  only  no  such  city  or  town,  but  no  commerce  of  any  kind.  By  it  a 
bay,  or  sheet  of  shoal  water,  is  called  a  harbor,  and  appropriations  de- 
manded from  Congress  to  deepen  it,  with  a  view  to  draw  commerce  to  it, 
or  to  enable  individuals  to  build  up  a  town  or  city  on  its  margin,  upon 
speculation,  and  for  their  own  private  advantage. 

What  is  denominated  a  river,  which  may  be  improved,  in  the  system,  is 
equally  undefined  in  its  meaning.  It  may  be  the  Mississippi,  or  it  may 
be  the  smallest  and  most  obscure  and  unimportant  stream,  bearing  the 
name  of  river,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Such  a  system  is  subject,  moreover,  to  be  perverted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  worst  of  political  purposes.  During  the  few  years  it  was  in 
full  operation,  and  which  immediately  preceded  the  veto  of  President  Jack- 
son of  the  Maysville  road  bill,  instances  were  numerous  of  public  men 
seeking  to  gain  popular  favor  by  holding  out  to  the  people  interested  in 
particular  localities  the  promise  of  large  disbursements  of  public  money. 
Numerous  reconnoissances  and  surveys  were  made  during  that  period,  for 
roads  and  canals  through  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  were  led  to  believe  that  their  property  would  be  enhanced 
in  value,  and  they  themselves  be  enriched,  by  the  large  expenditures 
which  they  were  promised  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  should  be 
made  from  the  federal  treasury  in  their  neighborhoods.  Wh(de  sections 
of  the  country  were  thus  sought  to  be  influenced,  and  the  system  was  fast 
becoming  not  only  one  of  profuse  and  wasteful  expenditure,  but  a  potent 
political  engine. 

If  ihe  power  to  improve  a  harbor  be  admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
how  the  power  to  deepen  every  inlet  on  the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  and  make 
harbors  where  there  are  none,  can  be  denied.  If  the  power  to  clear  out 
or  deepen  the  channel  of  rivers  near  their  mouths  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  improve  them  to  their  fountain-head, 
and  make  them  navigable  to  their  sources,  can  be  denied.  Where  shall 
the  exercise  of  the  power,  if  it  be  assumed,  stop  1  Has  Congress  the 
power,  when  an  inlet  is  deep  enough  to  admit  a  schooner,  to  deepen  it 
still  more,  so  that  it  will  admit  ships  of  heavy  burden  ?  and  has  it  not  the 
power,  when  an  inlet  will  admit  a  boat,  to  make  it  deep  enough  to  admit 
a  schooner  ?  May  it  improve  rivers  deep  enough  already  to  float  ships 
and  steamboats  ?  and  has  it  no  power  to  improve  those  which  are  naviga- 
ble only  for  flatboats  and  barges  ?     May  the  general  government  exercise 
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power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  a  state  consisting  of  rocks  and 
sand-bars  in  the  beds  of  its  rivers  ?  and  may  it  not  excavate  a  canal 
around  its  waterfalls,  or  across  its  lands,  for  precisely  the  same  object'? 

Giving  to  the  subject  the  most  serious  and  canriid  consideration  of  which 
my  mind  is  capable,  I  can  not  perceive  any  intermediate  grounds.  The 
power  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers  for  purposes  of  navigation,  by  deep- 
enint^  or  clearing  out,  by  dams  and  sluices,  by  locking  or  canalling,  must 
be  admitted,  without  any  other  limitation  than  the  discretion  of  Congress, 
or  it  must  be  denied  altogether.  If  it  be  admitted,  how  broad  and  how 
susceptible  of  enormous  abuses  is  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  general 
goverinnent !  There  is  not  an  inlet  of  the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  not  a  river, 
creek,  or  streamlet,  within  the  states,  which  is  not  brought  for  this  purpose 
within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government. 

Speculation,  disguised  under  the  cloak  of  public  good,  will  call  on  Con- 
gress to  deepen  shallow  inlets,  that  it  may  build  up  new  cities  on  their 
shores,  or  to  make  streams  navigable  which  nature  has  closed  by  bars  and 
rapids,  that  it  may  sell  at  a  profit  its  lands  upon  their"  banks.  To  enrich 
iieigliborhoods,  by  spending  within  them  the  moneys  of  the  nation,  will 
be  the  aim  and  boast  of  those  who  prize  their  local  interests  above  the 
good  of  the  nation,  and  millions  upon  millions  will  be  abstracted  by  tariffs 
and  taxes  from  the  earnings  of  the  whole  people  to  foster  speculation  and 
subserve  the  objects  of  private  ambition. 

Such  a  system  could  not  be  administered  with  any  approach  to  equality 
among  the  several  states  and  sections  of  the  Union.  There  is  no  equality 
among  them  in  the  objecis  of  expenditure,  and,  if  the  funds  were  distribu- 
ted accordmg  to  the  merits  of  those  objects,  some  would  be  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  But  a  greater  practical  evil  would  be 
found  in  the  art  and  industry  by  which  appropriations  would  be  sought 
and  obtained.  The  most  artful  and  industrious  would  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  the  true  interests  of  the  country  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  an  an- 
nual scramble  for  the  contents  of  the  treasury  ;  and  the  member  of  Con- 
gress who  could  procure  the  largest  appropriations  to  be  expended  in  his 
district  would  claim  the  reward  of  victory  from  his  enriched  constituents. 
The  necessary  consequence  would  be  sectional  discontents  and  hearburn- 
ings,  increased  taxation,  and  a  national  debt,  never  to  be  extinguished. 

In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this 
course  of  legislation  should  be  arrested,  even  were  there  nothing  to  forbid 
it  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  Union.  This  conclusion  is  fortified  by 
the  fact,  that  the  constitution  itself  indicates  a  process  by  which  harbors 
and  rivers  within  the  states  may  be  improved — a  process  not  susceptible 
of  the  abuses  necessarily  to  flow  from  the  assumption  of  the  power  to  im- 
prove them  by  the  general  government ;  just  in  its  operation,  and  actually 
practised  upon,  without  complaint  or  interruption,  during  more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  organization  of  the  present  government. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage."  With  the  "  consent"  of  Congress, 
such  duties  may  be  levied,  collected,  and  expended  by  the  states.  We 
are  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  objects  of  this  reservation  of  power  to 
the  stales.  The  subject  was  fully  considered  by  the  conventicm  that 
framed  the  constitution.  It  appears,  in  Mr.  Madison's  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body,  that  one  object  of  the  reservation  was,  that  the 
states  should  not  be  restrained  from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chiaring  harbors.      Other  objects  were  named  in  the  debates,  and 
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among  them  the  support  of  soamen.  Mr.  Madison,  trpntinw  on  this  subject 
in  the  Federalist,  declares  that — "  The  restraint  on  the  power  of  the  states 
over  imports  and  exports  is  enforced  by  all  the  arffiiments  which  prove  the 
necessity  of  submitting  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the  federal  councils.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  remark  further  on  this  head,  than  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  restraint  is  qualified  seems  well  calculated  at  once  to  secure 
to  the  states  a  reasonable  discretion  in  providing  for  the  conveniency  of 
their  imports  and  exports,  and  to  the  United  States  a  reasonaI)le  check 
against  the  abuse  of  this  discretion." 

The  states  may  lay  tonnage-duties  for  clearing  harbors,  improving  riv- 
ers, or  for  other  purposes  ;  but  are  restrained  from  abusing  the  power, 
because,  before  such  duties^  can  take  effect,  the  "  consent"  of  Congress 
must  be  obtained.  Here  is  a  safe  provision  for  the  improvement  of  har- 
bors and  rivers  in  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states,  and  in  the  aid  they 
may  derive  from  duties  of  tonnage  levied  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Its  safeguards  are,  that  both  the  state  legislatures  and  Congress  have  to 
concur  in  the  act  of  raising  the  funds  ;  that  they  are,  in  every  instance,  to 
be  levied  upon  the  commerce  of  those  ports  which  are  to  profit  by  the 
proposed  improvement  ;  that  no  question  of  conflicting  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion is  involved  ;  that  the  expenditure  being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  pay  the  monev  and  be  immediately  benefited,  will  be  more  carefully 
managed  and  more  productive  of  good  than  if  the  funds  were  drawn  from 
the  national  treasury  and  disbursed  by  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  that  such  a  system  will  carry  with  it  no  enlargement  of  federal 
power  and  patronage,  and  leave  the  states  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  their 
own  wants  and  interests,  with  only  a  conservative  negative  in  Congress 
upon  any  abuse  of  the  power  which  the  states  may  attempt. 

Under  this  wise  system,  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  was 
commenced,  or  rather  continued,  from  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  present  constitution.  Many  acts  were  passed  by  the  several 
states  levying  duties  of  tonnage,  and  many  were  passed  by  Congress  giv- 
ing their  consent  to  those  acts.  Such  acts  have  been  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
Congress.  Without  enumeraiing  them  all,  it  may  be  instructive  to  rel'er 
to  some  of  them,  as  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  improving  harbors  and  rivers 
in  the  early  periods  of  our  government,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  January,  1790,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  levying  a  ton- 
nage-duty on  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  Providence,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  and  deepening  the  channel  of  Providence  river,  and  making  the 
same  more  navigable." 

On  the  second  of  February,  1798,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  passed  a 
law  levying  a  tonnage-duty  on  all  vessels,  whether  employed  in  the  for- 
eign or  coasting  trade,  which  might  enter  into  the  Kennebunk  river,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  same,  by  "  rendering  the  passage  in  and  out  of 
said  river  less  difficult  and  dangerous." 

On  the  first  of  April,  1805,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  levy- 
ing a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels,  "  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Delaware,  be'ovv  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

Ml  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1804,  the  state  of  Virginia  passed  a 
law  levying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels,  "  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
James  river." 
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On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1826,  the  state  of  Virginia  passed 
a  law  levying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels,  for  "  iiT.iroving  the  navigation  of 
James  river,  from  Warwick  to  Rockett's  landing." 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  J 824,  the  state  of  Virginia  passed  a  law- 
levying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels,  for  "  improving  the  navigation  of  Appo- 
matox  river,  from  Pocahontas  bridge  to  Broadway." 

In  November,  1821,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  levying 
a  tonnage- duty  on  vessels,  "  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  inlet  at  the 
lower  end  of  Albemarle  sound,  near  a  place  called  Nog's  head,  and  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  said  sound,  with  its  branches  ;"  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  an  amendatory  law  was  passed. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1804,  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
passed  a  law  levying  a  tonnage-duty,  for  the  purpose  of"  building  a  ma- 
rine hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  ;"  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
December,  1816,  another  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state 
for  the  "  maintenance  of  a  marine  hospital." 

On  the  tenth  of  February,  1787,  the  slate  of  Georgia  passed  a  law  levy- 
ing a  tonnage-duty  on  all  vessels  entering  into  the  port  of  Savannah,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  clearing"  the  Savannah  river  of"  wrecks  and  other  ob- 
structions" to  the  navigation. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1804,  the  state  of  Georgia  passed  a  law 
levying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels,  "  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
fees  of  the  harbor-master  and  health-officer  of  the  ports  of  Savannah  and 
St.  Mary's." 

In  April,  1783,  the  state  of  Maryland  passed  a  law  levying  a  tonnage- 
duty  on  vessels,  for  the  improvement  of  the  "basin"  and  "harbor"  of 
Baltimore  and  the  "  river  Patapsco." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1791,  the  state  of  Maryland  passed 
a  law  levying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels  for  the  improvement  of  the  "  har- 
bor and  port  of  Baltimore  " 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1793,  the  state  of  Maryland  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  health-officer  for  the  port  of  Balti- 
more, and  laying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels  to  defray  the  expenses. 

Congress  have  passed  many  acts  giving  its  "  consent"  to  these  and 
other  Slate  laws,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  in  1790,  and  the  last  in  1843. 
By  the  latter  act,  the  "  consent "  of  Congress  was  given  to  the  law  of  the 
legislature  of  the  stale  of  Maryland,  laying  a  tonnage-duty  on  vessels,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  continuing  it  in  force 
until  the  first  day  of  June,  1850.  I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  such  of 
the  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  ihe  states  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  acts 
of  Congress  giving  hs  "consent"  thereto,  as  have  been  collated. 

That  the  power  was  constitutionally  and  rightfully  exercised  in  these 
cases,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

The  injustice  and  inequality  resulting  from  conceding  the  power  to  both 
governments,  is  illustrated  by  several  of  the  acts  enumerated.  Take  that 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  BaUimore.  That  improvement  is 
paid  for  exclusively  by  a  tax  on  the  commerce  of  that  city  ;  but  if  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  from  the  national  treasury  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  it  must  be  paid,  in  part,  out  of  taxes  levied  on  the  com- 
merce of  Baltimore.  The  result  is,  that  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  pays 
the  full  cost  of  the  harbor  improvement  designed  for  its  own  benefit ;  and, 
in  addition,  contributes  to  the  cost  of  all  other  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments in  the  Union.    The  facts  need  but  be  stated,  to  prove  the  inequality 
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and  injustice  which  can  not  but  flow  from  the  practice  imbodied  in  this 
bill.  Either  the  sul)ject  should  be  left  as  it  was  during  the  first  third  of  a 
century,  or  the  practice  of  levying  tonnage-duties  by  the  states  should  be 
abandoned  altogether,  and  all  harbor  and  river  improvements  made  undei 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of  direct  appropriations. 
In  \iew  not  only  of  the  constitutional  difficulty,  but  as  a  question  of  policy, 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  left  to  the  states, 
aided  by  such  tonnage-duties  on  vessels  navigating  their  waters  as  their 
respective  legislatures  may  think  proper  to  propose,  and  Congress  see  fit 
to  sanction.  This  "  consent"  of  Congress  would  never  be  refused  in  any 
case  where  the  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  by  the  state  was  reasonable, 
and  where  the  object  of  improvement  was  one  of  importance.  The  funds 
required  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  may  be  raised  in  this 
mode,  as  was  done  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  government,  and  thus 
avoid  a  resort  to  a  strained  construction  of  the  constitution,  not  warranted 
by  its  letter.  If  direct  appropriations  be  made  of  the  money  in  the  federal 
treasury  for  such  purposes,  the  expenditures  will  be  unequal  and  unjust. 
The  money  in  the  federal  treasury  is  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  applied  to  the  j)urposes  of  improving  harbors 
and  rivers,  it  will  be  partially  distributed,  and  be  expended  for  tlie  advan- 
tage of  particular  states,  sections,  and  localities,  at  the  expense  of  others. 
By  returning  to  the  earl}^  and  approved  construction  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  practice  under  it,  this  inequality  and  injustice  will  be  avoided, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  really  important  improvements  be  made,  and, 
as  our  experience  has  proved,  be  better  made,  and  at  less  cost,  than  they 
would  be  by  the  agency  of  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  interests 
benefited  by  these  improvements,  too,  would  bear  the  cost  of  making  them, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  the  expenses  of  the  postoffice  establishment 
have  always  been  defrayed  by  those  who  derive  benefits  from  it.  The 
power  of  appropriating  money  from  the  treasury  for  such  improvements 
was  not  claimed  or  exercised  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government  in  1789,  when  a  more  latitudinous  construction 
was  indicated,  though  it  was  not  broadly  asserted  and  exercised  until  1825. 
Small  appropriations  were  first  made,  in  1820  and  1821,  for  surveys.  An 
act  was  passed  on  the  third  of  March,  1823,  authorizing  the  president  to 
"  cause  an  examination  and  survey  to  be  made  of  the  obstructions  between 
the  harbor  of  Gloucester  and  the  harbor  of  Squam,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts," and  of  "  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  port  of  Presque  Isle, 
in  Pennsylvania,"  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  and  a  small  appropriation 
was  made  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  commencement  of  harbor  improvements  by  Congress,  thirty-four  years 
after  the  government  went  into  operation  under  the  present  consiitution. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1824,  an  act  was  passed  making  an  appropriation 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  directing  "  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made 
of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals"  as  the  president  "may  deem  of 
national  importance,  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  or  neces- 
sary for  the  transportation  of  the  mails."  This  act  evidently  looked  to  the 
adoption  of  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements,  to  embrace  roads 
and  canals  as  well  as  harbors  and  rivers.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
1824,  an  act  was  passed  making  appropriations  for  "deepening  the  chan- 
nel leading  into  the  harbor  of  Presque  Isle,  in  the  state  of  Penn-bylvania," 
and  to  "  repair  Plymouth  beach,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  therebj 
prevent  the  harbor  at  that  place  from  being  destroyed." 
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President  Monroe  yielded  his  approval  to  these  measures,  though  he 
entertained,  and  had,  in  a  messatre  to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  1822,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  constitution  had  not 
conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to  "  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements."  He  placed  his  approval  upon  the  ground,  not  that 
Congress  possessed  'he  power  to  "  adopt  and  execute"  such  a  system,  by 
virtue  of  any  or  all  of  the  enumerated  grants  of  power  in  the  constitution, 
but  upon  the  assumption  that  the  power  to  make  appropriations  of  the  pub- 
lic money  was  limited  and  restrained  only  by  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  he  avowed  that,  "  in  the  more  early  stage  of 
the  goverinnent,"  he  had  entertained  a  different  opinion.  He  avowed  that 
his  first  opinion  had  been,  that,  "  as  the  national  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  powers,  it  has  no  right  to  expend  money  except  in  the  per- 
formance of  acts  authorized  by  the  other  specific  grants,  according  to  a 
strict  construction  of  their  powers  ;"  and  that  the  power  to  make  appropri- 
ations gave  to  Congress  no  discretionary  authority  to  apply  the  public 
money  to  any  other  purposes  or  objects  except  to  "  carry  into  effect  the 
powers  contained  in  the  other  grants."  These  sound  views,  which  Mr. 
Monroe  entertained  "in  the  early  stage  of  the  government,"  he  gave  up  in 
1822,  and  declared  that — 

"  The  right  of  appropriation  is  nothing  more  than  a  right  to  apply  the 
public  money  to  this  or  that  purpose.  It  has  no  incidental  power,  nor  does 
it  draw  after  it  any  consequences  of  that  kind.  All  that  Congress  could 
do  under  ii,  in  the  case  of  internal  improvements,  would  be  to  appropriate 
the  money  necessary  to  make  them.  For  any  act  requiring  legislative 
sanction  or  support,  the  state  authority  must  be  relied  on.  The  condem- 
nation of  the  land,  if  the  proprietors  refuse  to  sell  it,  the  establishment  of 
turnpikes  and  tolls,  and  the  protection  of  the  work  when  finished,  must  be 
done  by  the  state.  To  these  purposes  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment are  believed  to  be  utterly  incompetent." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  on  what  principle  the  power  of  appro- 
priating the  public  money,  when  in  the  treasury,  can  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  objects  for  which  the  constitution  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
levy  taxes  or  imposts  to  raise  money.  The  power  of  appropriation  is  but 
the  consequence  of  the  power  to  raise  money  ;  and  the  true  inquiry  is, 
"whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  the  object  over  which 
,  power  is  claimed. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years,  embraced  by  the  administration  of 
President  Adams,  the  power  not  only  to  appropriate  money,  but  to  apply 
it,  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  general  government,  as  well  to 
the  construction  of  roads  as  to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  was 
fully  asserted  and  exercised. 

Among  other  acts  ;^ssuming  the  power,  was  one  passed  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1826,  entitled  "An  act  for  improving  certain  harbors  and  the  navi- 
gation of  certain  rivers  and  creeks,  and  for  authorizing  surveys  to  be  made 
of  certain  bays,  sounds,  and  rivers,  therein  mentioned."  By  that  act,  large 
appropriations  were  made,  which  were  to  be  "  applied,  under  the  direction 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,"  to  nuiuerous  improvements  in  ten 
of  the  states.  This  act,  passed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  present  government,  contained  the  first  appropriation  ever  made  for 
improvement  of  a  navigable  river,  unless  it  be  small  appropriations  for  ex- 
aaiinations  and  surveys  in  1820.  During  the  residue  of  that  administra- 
tion, many  other  appropriations  of  a  similar  character,  were  made,  embra- 
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cin(T  roads,  rivers,  harbors,  and    canals,  and   objects    clniminjj  the   aid   of 
Congress  multiplied  without  number 

This  was  the  first  breach  effected  in  the  barrier  which  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  for  more  than  thirty  years 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  assumption  of  this  power  by  Congress.  The 
general  mind  of  Congress  and  the  country  did  not  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tion taken  by  President  Monroe  between  the  right  to  appropriate  money 
for  an  object  and  the  right  to  apply  and  expend  it  without  the  embarrass- 
ment and  delay  of  applications  to  the  state  governments.  Probably  no 
instance  occurred  in  which  such  an  application  was  made,  and  the  flood- 
gate*; being  thus  hoisted,  the  princi[)le  laid  down  by  him  was  disregarded. 
and  applications  for  aid  from  the  treasury,  virtually  to  make  harbors  as 
well  as  improve  them,  clear  out  rivers,  cut  canals,  and  construct  roads, 
poured  into  Congress  in  torrents,  until  arrested  by  the  veto  of  President 
Jackson.  His  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill  was  followed  up  by  his 
refusal  to  sign  the  "  act  making  appropriations  for  building  lighthouses, 
light-boats,  beacons,  and  monuments,  placing  buoys,  improving  harbors, 
and  directing  surveys  ;"  "  An  act  authorizing  subscriptions  for  stock  in  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  company;"  "An  act  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbors  and  the  navigation  of  certain  rivers  ;"  and,  finally,  "An 
act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  river."  In  his  objections  to 
the  act  last-named  he  says  : — 

"  The  desire  to  embark  the  federal  government  in  works  of  internal  mi 
provement  prevailed,  in  the  highest  degree,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  that  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  in  my  present  situation.  When 
the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
stock  in  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  turnpike  company  passed  the  two 
houses,  there  had  been  reported  by  the  committees  on  internal  improve- 
ments hills  containing  appropriations  for  such  objects,  exclusive  of  those 
for  the  Cumberland  road,  and  for  harbors  and  lighthouses,  to  the  amount 
of  about  one  hundred  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  amount  was  in- 
cluded authority  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  subscribe  for  the  stock 
of  different  companies  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  residue  was  principally 
for  the  direct  construction  of  roads  by  this  government.  In  addition  to 
these  projects,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  two  houses  under  the 
sanction  and  recommendation  of  their  respective  committees  on  internal 
improvements,  there  were  then  still  pending  before  the  committees,  and  in 
memorials  to  Congress,  presented  but  not  referred,  different  projects  for 
works  of  a  similar  character,  the  expense  of  which  can  not  be  estimated 
with  certainty,  but  must  have  exceeded  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars." 

Thus,  within  the  brief  period  of  less  than  ten  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government,  the  sum  asked 
for  from  the  treasury  for  various  projects  amounted  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  President  Jackson's  powerful  and  disinterested 
appeals  to  his  country  appear  to  have  put  down  for  ever  the  assumption 
of  power  to  make  roads  and  cut  canals,  and  to  have  checked  the  prevalent 
disposition  to  bring  all  rivers  in  any  degree  navigable  within  the  control 
of  the  general  government.  But  an  immense  field  for  expending  the  pub- 
lic money  and  increasing  the  power  and  patronage  of  this  government  was 
left  open  in  the  concession  ol  even  a  limited  power  of  Congress  to  im- 
prove harbors  and  rivers — a  field  which  millions  will  not  fertilize  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  local  and  speculating  interests  by  which  these  pro- 
jects are  in  general  gotten  up.     There  can  not  be  a  just  and  equal  distri- 
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bution  of  public  burdens  and  benefits  under  such  a  system,  nor  can  the 
slates  be  relieved  from  the  danger  of  fatal  encroachment,  nor  the  United 
States  from  the  equal  danger  of  consolidation,  otherwise  than  by  an  arrest 
of  thie  system,  and  a  return  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  prevailed 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  government. 

How  forcibly  does  the  history  of  this  subject  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
power  to  concentration  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government.  The 
power  to  improve  their  own  harbors  and  rivers  was  clearly  reserved  to  the 
states,  who  were  to  be  aided  by  tonnage-duties  levied  and  collected  by 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  For  thirty-four  years  im- 
provements were  carried  on  under  that  system,  and  so  careful  was  Con- 
gress not  to  interfere,  under  any  implied  power,  with  the  soil  or  juris- 
diction of  the  states,  that  they  did  not  even  assume  the  power  to  erect 
lighthouses  or  build  piers  without  first  purchasing  the  ground,  with  the 
consent  of  the  states,  and  obtaining  jurisdiction  over  it.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-three  years,  an  act  is  passed  providing  for  the  examination  of 
certain  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  harbors  almost  unknown.  It 
is  followed  by  acts  making  small  appropriations  for  the  removal  of  those 
obstructions.  The  obstacles  interposed  by  President  Monroe,  after  conce- 
ding the  power  to  appropriate,  were  soon  swept  away.  Congress  virtually 
assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  soil  and  waters  of  the  states,  without  their  con- 
sent, for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement ;  and  the  eyes  of  eager 
millions  were  turned  from  the  state  governments  to  Congress  as  the  fount- 
ain whose  golden  streams  were  to  deepen  their  harbors  and  rivers,  level 
their  mountains,  and  fill  their  valleys  with  canals.  To  what  consequen- 
ces this  assumption  of  power  was  rapidly  leading,  is  shown  by  the  veto 
messages  of  President  Jackson  ;  and  to  what  end  it  is  again  tending,  is 
witnessed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  bills  of  similar  character. 

In  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  general  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  state  conventions  which  adopted  it,  nothing  is 
found  to  countenance  the  idea  that  the  one  intended  to  propose,  or  the 
others  to  concede,  such  a  grant  of  power  to  the  general  government  as  the 
building  up  and  maintaining  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements  within 
the  slates  necessarily  implies.  Whatever  the  general  government  may 
constitulionally  create,  it  may  lawfully  protect.  If  it  may  make  a  road 
upon  the  soil  of  the  states,  it  may  protect  it  from  destruction  or  injury  by 
penal  laws.  So  of  canals,  rivers,  and  harbors.  If  it  may  put  a  dam  in  a 
river,  it  may  protect  that  dam  from  removal  or  injury,  in  direct  opposition 
lo  the  laws,  authorities,  and  people,  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  If 
it  may  deepen  a  harbor,  it  may,  by  its  own  laws,  protect  its  agents  and 
contractors  from  being  driven  from  their  work,  even  by  the  laws  and  au- 
thorities of  the  stale.  The  power  to  -make  a  road  or  canal,  or  to  dig  up 
the  bottom  of  a  harbor  or  river,  implies  a  right  in  the  soil  of  the  state, 
and  a  jurisdiction  over  it,  for  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any 
warrant. 

The  states  were  particularly  jealous  of  conceding  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment any  right  of  jurisdiction  over  their  soil,  and  in  the  constitution 
restricted  the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress  to  such  places  as  might  be 
"purchased  with  the  consent  of  the  states  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings." 
That  the  United  States  should  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  lands  within 
the  stales,  without  their  consent,  even  for  the  most  essential  purposes  of 
national  defence,  while  left  at  liberty  to  purchase  or  seize  them  for  roads. 
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canals,  and  other  improvements  of  immeasurably-less  importance,  is  not  to 
be  conceived. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  convention  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  secretary  of  domestic  affairs,"  and  make  it  his  duty,  among 
other  tilings,  "  to  attend  to  the  opening  of  roads  and  navigation,  and  the 
facilitating  communications  through  the  United  Slates."  It  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  it.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  a  propusilion  was  made  to  confer  on  Congress  the  power 
to  "  provide  for  the  cutting  of  canals,  when  deemed  necessary,"  which  was 
rejected  by  the  strong  majority  of  eight  states  to  three.  Among  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  it  was  urged  that  "  the 
expense  in  such  cases  will  fall  on  the  United  States,  and  the  benefits 
accrue  to  the  places  where  the  canals  may  be  cut." 

During  the  consideration  of  this  proposition,  a  motion  was  made  to  en- 
large the  proposed  power,  for  "cutting  canals"  into  a  power  "  to  grant 
charters  of  incorporation,  when  the  inlerest  of  the  United  States  might 
require,  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  the  individual  states  may  be  in- 
competent ;"  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Madison  for  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  the  power  was,  that  it  would  "  secure  an  easy  communica- 
tion between  the  states,  which  the  free  intercourse  now  to  be  opened 
seemed  to  call  for.  The  political  obstacles  being  removed,  a  removal  of 
the  natural  ones,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  follow." 

The  original  proposition  and  all  the  amendments  were  rejected,  after 
deliberate  discussion,  not  on  the  ground,  as  so  much  of  that  discussion  as 
has  been  preserved  indicates,  that  no  direct  grant  was  necessary,  but  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  grant  it  at  all.  When  it  is  considered 
that  some  of  the  members  of  ihe  convention,  who  afterward  participated  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  government,  advocated  and 
practised  upon  a  very  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution,  grasping  at 
many  high  powers  as  implied  in  its  various  provisions,  not  one  of  them,  it 
is  believed,  at  that  day  claimed  the  power  to  make  roads  and  canals,  or 
improve  rivers  and  harbors,  or  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose.  Among 
our  early  statesmen  of  the  strict-construction  class,  the  opinion  was  uni- 
versal, when  the  subject  was  first  broached,  that  Congress  did  not  possess 
the  power,  although  some  of  them  thought  it  desirable. 

President  Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1806,  recommended 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  with  the  view  to  apply  an  anticipated 
surplus  in  the  treasury  "  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public  education, 
roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvement  as  it 
may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  the  fed- 
eral powers  ;"  and  he  adds  :  "  I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, by  consent  of  the  states,  necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recom- 
mended are  not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  and  to  which 
it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be  apphed."  In  1825,  he  repeated,  in  his 
published  letters,  the  opinion  that  no  such  power  has  been  conferred  upon 
Congress. 

President  Madison,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
third  of  March,  1817,  assigning  his  objections  to  a  bill  entitled  "An  act 
to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain  funds  for  internal  improvements,"  declares, 
that  "  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states  can  not 
include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  tcatfrr-courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  secure,  such  com- 
merce, without  a  latitude  of  construction  departing  from  the  ordinary  im- 
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[lort  of  the  terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  inconveniences  which  doubt- 
less led  to  the  ojrant  of  this  remedial  power  of  Congress." 

President  Monroe,  in  a  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
fourth  of  May,  1822,  containitio-  his  objections  to  a  bill  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road,"  declares: — 

"  Commerce  between  independent  powers  or  communities  is  universally 
regulated  by  duties  and  imposts.  It  was  so  regulated  by  the  states  before 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  equally  in  respect  to  each  other  and  to 
foreign  powers.  The  ooods  and  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  are  the 
only  subjects  of  regulation.  It  can  act  on  none  other.  A  power,  then, 
to  impose  such  duties  and  iniposts  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  on  the  trade  between  the  states,  was  the  only  power  granted. 

"If  we  recur  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution, we  shall  find  that  injuries  resulting  from  the  regulation  of  trade  by 
the  states  respectively,  and  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the  transfer 
of  the  power  to  Congress,  were  among  those  which  had  the  most  weight. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  states,  indi- 
vidually, had  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  on  each  other,  whereby  the 
inlere.'^ts  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.  If  one  state 
imposed  high  dunes  on  the  goods  or  vessels  of  a  foreign  power,  to  coun- 
tervail the  regulations  of  such  power,  the  next  adjoining  states  imposed 
lighter  duties,  to  invite  those  articles  into  their  ports,  that  they  might  be 
transferred  thence  into  the  other  states,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves. 
This  contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  states  was  soon  counteracted  by 
others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such  commerce  by  the  suf- 
fering states  ;  and  thus  had  grown  up  a  state  of  affairs  disorderly  and  un- 
natural, the  tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself,  and  with  it 
all  hope  of  realizing  those  blessings  which  we  had  anticipated  from  the 
glorious  revolution  which  had  been  so  recently  achieved.  From  this  de- 
plorable dilemma,  or  rather,  certain  ruin,  we  were  happily  rescued  by  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution. 

"x\mong  the  first  and  most  important  effects  of  this  great  revolution  was 
the  complete  abolition  of  this  pernicious  policy.  The  states  were  brought 
togeiher  by  the  constitution,  as  to  commerce,  into  one  community,  equally 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  each  other.  The  regulations  that  were 
adopted  regarded  us,  in  both  respects,  as  one  people  The  duties  and  im- 
posts that  were  laid  on  the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  foreign  nations, 
were  all  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  states  themselves,  no  duties  of  any  kind  were  imposed  other 
than  between  difierent  ports  and  counties  within  the  same  state. 

"  This  view  is  supported  by  a  series  of  measures,  all  of  a  marked  char- 
acter, preceding  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  As  early  as  the  year 
1781,  Congress  recommended  it  to  the  states  to  vest  in  the  United  States 
a  power  to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States,  for  the  term  of  fii'teen  years.  In  1783, 
this  recommendation,  with  alterations  as  to  the  kind  of  duties,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  this  term  to  twenty-five  years,  was  repeated  and  more  earnestly 
urged.  In  1784,  it  was  recommended  to  the  states  to  authorize  Congress 
to  prohibit,  under  certain  modifications,  the  importation  of  goods  from 
foreign  powers  into  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years.  In  1785,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  a  proposition  presented  in  a 
new  form,  with  an  address  to  the  states,  explaining  fully  the  principles  on 
which  a  grant  of  the   power  to  regulate  trade  was  deemed  indispensable. 
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In  178G,  ft  meeting  took  place  at  Annapolis,  of  delegates  from  scvftal  ol 
the  states,  on  this  snbject,  and  on  their  report  the  convention  was  formed 
at  Philadelphin,  the  ensuing  year,  from  all  the  states,  to  whose  delibera- 
tions we  are  indebted  for  the  present  constitution. 

"  In  none  of  these  measures  was  the  subject  of  internal  iiuprovement 
mentioned,  or  even  glanced  at.  Those  of  1784,  '85,  '86,  and  '87,  leadino, 
step  by  step,  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  in  view  only  the  ob- 
taining of  a  power  to  enable  Congress  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. It  is  manifest  that  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the  several  states  was 
altogether  f,  secondary  object,  suggested  by  and  adopted  in  connexion  with 
the  other.  If  the  power  necessary  to  this  system  of  improvement  is  in- 
cluded under  either  branch  of  this  grant,  I  should  suppose  that  it  was  the 
first  rather  than  the  second.  The  pretension  to  it,  however,  under  that 
branch,  has  never  been  set  up.  In  support  of  the  claim  under  the  second, 
no  reason  has  been  assigned  which  appears  to  have  the  least  weight." 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  consequences  of  a 
system  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  unknown.  The  greatest  embarrassment  u[)on  the  subject  con- 
sists in  the  departure  which  has  taken  place  from  the  early  construction 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  precedents  which  are  found  in  the  legislation 
of  Congress  in  late  years.  President  Jackson,  in  his  veto  of  the  Wabash 
river  bill,  declares,  that  "to  inherent  embarrassments  have  been  added 
others,  from  the  course  of  our  legislation  concerning  it  "  In  his  vetoes 
on  the  Maysville  road  bill,  the  Rockville  road  bill,  the  Wabash  river  bill, 
and  other  bills  of  like  character,  he  reversed  the  precedents  which  existed 
prior  to  that  time  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  When  our 
experience,  observation,  and  reflection,  have  convinced  us  that  a  legisla- 
tive precedent  is  either  unwise  or  unconstitutional,  it  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed. 

No  express  grant  of  this  power  is  found  in  the  constitution.  Its  advo- 
cates have  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived  as  an  incident.  In  the  progress  of  the  discussions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  power  to  regulate  commerce  seems  now  to  be  chiefly  relied  upon, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers. 

In  relation  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  language  of  the  grant  in 
the  constitution  is,  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
That  to  "  regulate  commerce"  does  not  mean  to  make  a  road  or  dig  a  ca- 
nal, or  clear  out  a  river,  or  deepen  a  harbor,  would  seem  to  be  obvious  to 
the  common  understanding.  To  "regulate"  admits  or  affirms  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  thing  to  be  regulated.  In  this  case  it  presupposes  the 
existence  of  commerce,  and  of  course  the  means  by  which  and  the  chan- 
nels through  which  commerce  is  carried  on.  It  confers  no  creative  power  ; 
it  only  assumes  control  over  that  which  may  have  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence through  other  agencies,  such  as  state  legislation,  and  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  individuals.  If  the  definition  of  the  word  "  regulate"  is 
to  include  the  provision  of  means  to  carry  on  commerce,  then  have  Con- 
gress not  only  power  to  deepen  harbors,  clear  out  rivers,  dig  canals,  and 
make  roads,  but  also  to  build  ships,  railroad  cars,  and  other  vehicles,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  to  commerce.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  If 
the  power  to  regulate  can  be  legitimately  construed  into  a  power  to  create 
or  facilitate,  then  not  only  the  bays  and  harbors,  but  the  roads  and  canals, 
and  all  the  .means  of  transporting  merchandise  among  the   several  stales. 
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are  put  at  the  disposition  of  Congress.  This  power  to  regulate  commerce 
was  construed  and  exercised  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  has  been  exercised  to  the  present  day,  bv  prescribing  general 
rules  by  which  commerce  should  be  conducted.  With  foreign  nations  it 
has  been  regulated  by  treaties,  defining  the  rights  of  citizens  and  subjects, 
as  well  as  by  acts  of  Congress  imposing  duties  and  restrictions,  embracing 
vessels,  seamen,  cargoes,  and  passengers.  It  has  been  regulated  among 
the  states  by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  ves 
sels  employed  therein,  and  for  the  better  security  of  passengers  in  vessels 
propelled  by  steam,  and  by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  internal 
trade.  It  has  been  regulated  with  the  Indian  tribes  by  our  intercourse  laws, 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  carried  on.  Thus  each  branch 
of  this  grant  of  power  was  exercised  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  has  continued  to  be  exercised  to  the  present  day.  If  a  more 
extended  construction  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
fix  on  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  other  than  the  will  and  discre- 
tion of  Congress.  It  sweeps  into  the  vortex  of  national  power  and  juris- 
diction, not  only  harbors  and  inlets,  rivers  and  little  streams,  but  canals, 
turnpikes,  and  railroads — every  species  of  improvement  which  can  facili- 
tate or  create  trade  and  intercourse  "  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Should  any  great  object  of  improvement  exist  in  our  widely-extended 
country,  which  can  not  be  effected  by  means  of  tonnage-duties,  levied  by 
the  states,  with  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  it  is  safer  and  wiser  to  apply 
to  the  states,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  for  an  amendment 
of  that  instrument,  whereby  the  powers  of  the  general  government  may 
be  enlarged,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  proper,  than  to  assume  and  exercise  a  power  which  has  not 
been  granted,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  constituents.  This  course  has  been  recommended 
successively  by  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  ;  and 
I  fully  concur  with  them  in  opinion.  If  an  enlargement  of  power  should 
be  deemed  proper,  it  will  unquestionably  be  granted  by  the  states;  if  oth- 
erwise, it  will  be  withheld  ;  and,  in  either  case,  their  decisicm  should  be 
final.  In  the  meantime,  I  deem  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  investigation 
of  this  subject  has  impressed  me  more  strongly  than  ever  with  the  solemn 
conviction  that  the  usefulness  and  permanency  of  this  govenmient,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  millions  over  whom  it  spreads  its  protection,  will  be  best 
promoted  by  carefully  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  all  powers  not 
clearly  granted  by  the  constitution. 
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January  4,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  accom- 
panying documents,  being  in  addition  to  a  report  made  on  the  twen.ty- 
seventh  of  February,  1847,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  the  first  of  that  month,  requesting  the  president  "  to 
communicate  to  the  house  of  representatives  all  the  correspondence  with 
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General  Taylor,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Mexico, 
which  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  the  publication  of  which  may  not 
be  deemed  detrimental  to  the  public  service  ;  also,  the  correspondence  of 
the  quartermaster-general,  in  relation  to  transportation  for  General  Taylor's 
army;  also,  the  reports  of  Brigadier-Generals  Hamer  and  Quitman,  of  the 
operations  of  their  respective  brigades  on  the  twenty-first  of  September 
last"  (1846). 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  12,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  HAVE  carefully  considered  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  fourth  instant,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  that 
house  "  any  instructions  which  may  have  been  given  to  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  other  persons,  in  regard  to 
the  return  of  President  General  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  or  any  other  Mexi- 
can, to  the  republic  t)f  Mexico  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  order  of  the 
president  or  secretary  of  war,  issued  in  January,  1846,  for  the  march  of 
the  army  from  the  Nueces  river,  across  the  '  stupendous  deserts'  which 
intervene,  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  that  the  date  of  all  such  instructions,  or- 
ders, and  correspondence,  be  set  forth,  together  with  the  instructions  and 
orders  issued  to  Mr.  Slidell  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  depar- 
ture for  Mexico  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  that 
republic  ;"  and  requesting  the  presideut  also  to  "  communicate  all  the  or- 
ders and  correspondence  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  return  of 
■General  Paredes  to  Mexico." 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  the  documents  accompanying  the 
same,  which  contain  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  executive 
which  it  is  deemed  compatible  with  the  public  interests  to  communicate. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico, 
I  refer  you  to  my  annual  message  of  December  8,  1846.  The  facts 
and  considerations  stated  in  that  message  induced  the  order  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  to  the  commander  of  our  squailron  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  communicated.  This  order  was  issued  simul- 
taneously with  the  order  to  blockade  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  both  bearing 
date  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1846,  the  day  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  recognised  bj'-  Congress.  It  was  issued  solely  upon 
the  views  of  policy  presented  in  that  message,  and  without  any  under- 
standing on  the  subject,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Santa  Anna  or  any  other 
person. 

General  Paredes  evaded  the  vigilance  of  our  combined  forces  by  land 
and  sea,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Mexico  from  the  exile  into  which  he 
had  been  driven,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  after  that  city  and  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa  were  in  our  military  occupation,  as  will  appear  from  the 
accompanying  reports  and  documents. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  "  instructions  and  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Sli- 
dell, at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico,  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Stales  to  that  republic."     The  custora- 
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ary  and  usual  reservation  contained  in  calls  of  either  house  of  Congrress 
upon  the  executive  for  information,  relating  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  has  heen   omitted  in  the  resolution  before  me.     The  call  of  the 
house  is  unconditional.     It  is,  that  the  information  requested  be  commu- 
nicated, and  thereby  be  made  public,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exec- 
utive (who  is  charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty  of  conducting  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  powers),  such  information,  when  disclosed,  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  or  not.      It  has  been  a  subject  of  seri- 
ous  deliberation  with  me  whether  I   could,  consistently  with  my  constitu- 
tional duty  and  my  sense  of  the  public  interests  involved  and  to  be  affected 
by  it,  violate  an  iiuportant  principle,  always  heretofore  held  sacred  by  my 
predecessors,  as   I   should   do  by  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
house.     President  Washington,  in   a  message  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1796,  declined  to  comply  with   a  request 
contained  in  a  resolution  of  that  body,  to  lay  before  them  "  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,"  "  together  with  the  correspondence  and 
other  documents  relative  to  said  treaty,  excepting  such  of  the  said  papers 
as  any  existing  negotiations   may  render  improper  to  be   disclosed."     In 
assigning  his  reasons  for  declining  to  coiuply  with  the  call,  he  declared 
that  "  the  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution,  and  their  success 
must  often  depend  upon  secrecy  ;  and,  even  when  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  and  eventual  concessions, 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  im- 
politic ;   for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future  negotiations, 
or  produce  immediate  inconveniences,  perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in  re- 
lation to  other  powers.     The  necessity  of  such  caution   and  secrecy  was 
one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate — the  principle  on  which 
that  body  was  formed  confining  it  to  a  small    number  of  members.     To 
admit,  then,  a  right  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  demand,  and  to  have, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign 
power,  would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent."     In  that  case,  the 
instructions  and  documents  called  for  related  to  a  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  and  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  the  negotiations  in 
relation   to  it  had  been  terminated.     There   was   an   express    reservation, 
too,  '*  excepting"  from  the  call  all  such  papers  as  related  to  "  any  existing 
negotiations"  which  it  might  be  improper  to  disclose      In  that  case.  Presi- 
dent Washington  deemed  it  to  be  a  violation  of  an  important  principle,  the 
establishment  of  a  "dangerous  precedent,"  and  prejudicial  to  the   public 
interests,  to  comply  with  the  call  of  the  house.     Without  deeming  it  to  be 
necessary  on  the   present  occasion  to   examine  or  decide  upon  the  other 
reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  refusal  to  communicate  the  inforiuation 
requested  by  the  house,  the  one  which  is  herein  recited  is  in  my  judgment 
conclusive  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

Indeed,  the  objections  to  complying  with  the  request  of  the  house  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  before  me,  are  nmch  stronger  than  those  which 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  resolution  in  1796.  This  resolution  calls  for 
the  "  instructions  and  orders  "  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mex- 
ico, which  relate  to  negotiations  which  have  not  been  terminated,  and 
which  may  be  resumed.  The  information  called  for  respects  negotiations 
which  the  United  Slates  offered  to  open  with  Mexico  immediately  prece- 
ding the  commencement  of  the  existing  war.     The  instructions  given   to 
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the  minister  of  the  United  States  relate  to  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries  out  of  which  the  war  grew,  and  the  terms  of  adjustment  which 
we  were  prepared  to  offer  to  Mexico  in  our  anxiety  to  prevent  the  war. 
These  differences  still  remain  unsettled;  and  to  comply  with  the  call  of 
the  house  would  be  to  make  public,  through  that  channel,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  Mexico,  now  a  public  enemy  engaged  in  war,  information  which 
could  not  fail  to  produce  serious  embarrassment  in  any  future  negotiation 
between  the  two  countries,  I  have  heretofore  communicated  to  Congress 
all  che  correspondence  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  relations  with  that  republic,  can,  in  my 
judgment,  be  at  this  time  communicated  without  serious  injury  to  the 
public   interest. 

Entertaining  this  conviction,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  furnish  any 
information  which  may  be  in  possession  of  the  executive  department,  and 
which  either  house  of  Congress  may  at  any  time  request,  I  regard  it  to  be 
my  constitutional  right  and  my  solemn  duly,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  to  decline  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  house  contained 
in  their  resolution. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE 
January  21,   1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  of  the 
twenty-fourth  instant,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  "copies  of  the  let- 
ters, reports,  or  other  communications,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  letter 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  dated  at  New  Orleans,  twentieth  July,  1845, 
and  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  war;  and  which  are  so  referred  to,  as 
containing  the  views  of  General  Taylor,  previously  communicated,  in  re- 
gard to  the  line  proper  to  be  occupied  at  that  time  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States;  and  any  similar  communication,  from  any  officer  of  the 
army,  on  the  same  subject." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE 

January  24,   1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  senate,  in  their  resolution  of  the 
thirteenth  instant,  I  herewith  communicate  a  report  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  with  the  accompanying  correspondence,  containing  the  information 
called  for,  in  relation  to  forced  contributions  in  iMexico. 
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February  2,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1848,  calling  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  between  the 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  and  the  commissioners  of  Mexico, 
during  the  suspension  of  hostilities  after  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  docu- 
ments which  accompany  it. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  invitation  from  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  the  proposition  of  boundary,  referred  to  in  his  de- 
spatch (No.  15)  of  the  fourth  of  September,  1847,  herewith  communicated, 
was  unauthorized  by  me,  and  was  promptly  disapproved  ;  and  this  disap- 
proval was  communicated  to  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February    10,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the    United  States  : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  first  instant,  request- 
ing to  be  informed  whether  "  any  taxes,  duties,  or  imposts,"  have  been 
"laid  and  collected  upon  goods  and  merchandise,  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  exported  by  such  citizens  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  rate  of  such  duties,  and  what  amount  has 
been  collected  ;  and,  also,  by  what  authority  of  law  the  same  have  been 
laid  and  collected,"  I  refer  the  senate  to  my  annual  message  of  the  seventh 
of  December  last,  in  which  I  informed  Congress  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  our  military  and  naval  commanders  in  Mexico,  to  adopt  the  policy, 
as  far  as  practicable,  of  levying  military  contributions  upon  the  enemy  for 
the  support  of  our  army. 

As  one  of  the  modes  adopted  for  levying  such  contributions,  it  was  sta- 
ted in  that  message  that,  "  On  the  thirty-first  of  March  last,  I  caused  an 
order  to  be  issued  to  our  military  and  naval  commanders  to  levy  and  collect  a 
military  contribution  upon  all  vessels  and  merchandise  which  might  enter 
any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  military  occupation,  and  to  apply  such 
contributions  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  By  virtue  of  the 
right  of  conquest  and  the  laws  of  war,  the  conqueror,  consulting  his  own 
safety  or  convenience,  may  either  exclude  foreign  commerce  altogether 
from  all  such  ports,  or  permit  it  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  Before  the  principal  ports  of  Mexico  were  blockaded  by  our 
navy,  the  revenue  derived  from  import  duties,  under  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
was  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury.  After  these  ports  had  fallen  into 
our  military  possession,  the  blockade  was  raised  and  commerce  with  them 
permitted  upon  prescribed  terms  and  conditions.  They  were  opened  to 
the  trade  of  all  nations  upon  the  payment  of  duties  more  moderate  in  their 
amount  than  those  which  had  been  previously  levied  by  Mexico     and  the 
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revenue,  which  was  formerly  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury,  was  directed 
to  be  collected  by  our  military  and  naval  officers,  and  applied  to  the  use 
of  our  army  and  navy.  Care  was  taken  that  the  officers,  soldiers,  and 
sailors,  of  our  army  and  navy,  should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
the  order  ;  and  as  the  merchandise  imported,  upon  which  the  order  opera- 
ted, must  be  consumed  by  Mexican  citizens,  the  contributions  exacted 
were,  in  effect,  the  seizure  of  the  public  revenues  of  Mexico  and  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  our  own  use.  In  directing  this  measure,  the  object 
was  to  compel  the  enemy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  war." 

A  copy  of  the  order  referred  to,  with  the  documents  accompanying  it, 
has  been  communicated  to  Congress. 

The  order  operated  upon  the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  all  nations, 
whether  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  to  foreigners,  arriving 
in  any  of  the  ports  in  Mexico  in  our  military  occupation.  The  contribu- 
tions levied  were  a  tax  upon  Mexican  citizens,  who  were  the  consumers 
of  the  merchandise  imported  ;  but,  for  the  permit  or  license  granted  by  the 
order,  all  vessels  and  merchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were,  necessarily,  excluded  from  all  commerce  with  Mexico  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  coasts  and  ports  of  Mexico  were  or- 
dered to  be  placed  under  blockade  on  the  day  Congress  declared  the  war  to 
exist;  and,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  the  blockade  applied  to  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations.  Had  no 
blockade  been  declared,  or  had  any  of  our  merchant-vessels  entered  any 
of  the  ports  of  Mexico  not  blockaded,  they  would  have  been  liable  to  be 
seized  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  When 
the  order  was  issued,  it  operated  as  a  privilege  to  the  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  well  as  to  those  of  foreign  countries  to  enter  the  ports  held 
by  our  arms  upon  prescribed  terms  and  conditions.  It  was  altogether  op- 
tional with  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  foreigners  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  granted  upon  the  terms  prescribed. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  foreigners  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges. 

No  principle  is  better  established  than  that  a  nation  at  war  has  the  right 
of  shifting  the  burden  off  itself  and  imposing  it  on  the  enemy  by  exacting 
military  contributions.  The  mode  of  making  such  exactions  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror,  but  it  should  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  right  to  levy  these  contributions  is  essential  to  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  the  practice  of  nations  has  been 
in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  is  as  clearly  necessary  as  the  right 
to  fight  battles,  and  its  exercise  is  often  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
army. 

Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  military  right  to  exclude  commerce  alto- 
gether from  the  ports  of  the  enemy  in  our  military  occupation  included  the 
minor  right  of  admitting  it  under  prescribed  conditions,  it  became  an  im- 
portant question,  at  the  date  of  the  order,  whether  there  should  be  a  dis- 
crimination between  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  and  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  neutral  nations. 

Had  the  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
been  admitted  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  while  a  duty  was  levied 
on  foreign  vessels  and  cargoes,  the  object  of  the  order  would  have  been 
defeated      The  whole  commerce  would  have  been  conducted  in  America 
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vessels,  no  contributions  coiilrl  have  been  collected,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  been  furnished  with  poods  without  the  exaction  from  him  of  any  con- 
tribution whatever,  and  would  have  been  thus  benefited  by  our  military 
occupation,  instead  of  being  made  to  feel  the  evils  of  the  war.  In  order 
to  levy  these  contributions,  and  to  make  them  available  for  the  siipport  of 
the  army,  it  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
collected  upon  imports  into  Mexican  ports,  whether  in  vessels  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  to  foreigners. 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  extend  the  privilege  to  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes belonging  to  neutral  nations.  It  has  been  my  policy,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  act  justly  and  liberally  toward  all 
neutral  nations,  and  to  afford  to  them  no  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  we 
have  seen  the  good  consequences  of  this  policy  by  the  general  satisfaction 
which  it  has  given. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  the  resolution  as  to  the  rates  of 
duties  imposed,  I  refer  you  to  the  documents  which  accompanied  my  an- 
nual message  of  the  7th  of  December  last,  which  contain  the  information. 

From  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contributions  have  been  collected 
on  all  vessels  and  cargoes,  whether  American  or  foreign  ;  but  the  returns 
to  the  department  do  not  show,  with  exactness,  the  amounts  collected  on 
American  as  distinguishable  from  foreign  vessels  and  merchandise. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  10,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  7th 
instant,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

No  communication  has  been  received  from  Mexico  "  containing  propo- 
sitions from  the  Mexican  authorities  or  commissioners  for  a  treaty  of 
peace,"  except  the  "  counter  projet"  presented  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  on  the  6th  of  September 
last,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  I  communica- 
ted to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  second  instant.  A  copy  of 
my  communication  to  the  senate  embracing  this  "projet"  is  herewith 
communicated. 


MEXICAN    TREATY    MESSAGE. 

February  22,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the    United  States : — 

I  LAY  before  the  senate,  for  their  consideration  and  advice  as  to  its  rati- 
fication, a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  signed  at  the 
city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1848,  by  N. 
.P.  Trist,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  plenipotentiaries  ap- 
aminted  for  that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government. 
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I  deem  it  to  be  my  fluty  to  state  that  the  recall  of  Mr.  Trist  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States,  of  which  Congress  was  informed  in  my  an- 
nual message,  was  dictated  by  a  belief  that  his  continued  presence  with 
the  army  could  be  productive  of  no  good,  but  might  do  much  harm  by  en- 
couraging the  delusive  hopes  and  false  impressions  of  the  Mexicans  ;  and 
that  his  recall  would  satisfy  Mexico  that  the  United  States  had  no  terms 
of  peace  more  favorable  to  offer.  Directions  were  ffiven  that  any  propo- 
sitions for  peace,  which  Mexico  might  make,  should  be  received  and 
transmitted,  by  the  commamling  general  of  our  forces,  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  expected  that  Mr.  Trist  would  remain  in  Mexico,  or  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  office  of  commissioner,  after  he  re- 
ceived his  letter  of  recall.  He  has,  however,  done  so,  and  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  government  of  Mexico,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  have 
concluded  with  him  this  treaty.  I  have  examined  it  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
extraneous  circumstances  attending  its  conclusion  and  signature,  which 
might  be  objected  to  ;  but,  conforming  as  it  does,  substantially,  on  the 
main  questions  of  boundary  and  indemnitj'',  to  the  terms  which  our  com- 
missioner, when  he  left  the  United  States  in  April  last,  was  authorized  to 
offer,  and  animated,  as  I  am,  by  the  spirit  which  has  governed  all  my 
official  conduct  toward  Mexico,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  submit  it  to 
the  senate  for  their  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification. 

To  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  there  are  serious  objections,  and  no 
instructions  given  to  Mr.  Trist  contemplated  or  authorized  its  insertion. 
The  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  Texas  belong  to  that  state,  and  this 
government  has  no  power  to  dispense  of  them,  or  to  change  the  conditions 
of  grants  already  made.  All  valid  titles  to  lands  within  the  other  territo- 
ries ceded  to  the  United  States  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  change  of 
sovereignty  ;  and  I  therefore  submit  that  this  article  should  not  be  ratified 
as  a  part  of  the  treaty. 

There  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ratification  of  the  "  addi- 
tional and  secret  article"  might  unreasonably  delay  and  embarrass  the  final 
action  on  the  treaty  by  Mexico.  I  therefore  submit  whether  that  article 
should  not  be  rejected  by  the  senate. 

If  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  the  cessions 
of  territory  made  by  it  to  the  United  States  as  indemnity,  the  provision  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  our  injured  citizens,  and  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  boundary  of  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  objects 
gained  of  great  national  importance  ;  while  the  magnanimous  forbearance 
exhibited  toward  Mexico,  it  is  hoped,  may  insure  a  lasting  peace  and  good 
neighborhood  between  the  two  countries. 

1  communicate  herewith  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell 
in  November,  1845,  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Mexico  ;  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Trist  in  April  last,  and 
such  of  the  correspondence  of  the  latter  with  the  department  of  state,  not 
heretofore  communicated  to  Congress,  as  will  enable  the  senate  to  under- 
stand the  action  which  has  been  had  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE- 

February  28,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting 
to  be  informed  whether  the  active  operations  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  have  been,  and  now  are,  suspended,  and,  if  so,  by  whose 
agency,  and  in  virtue  of  what  authority,  such  armistice  has  been  effected, 
I  have  to  state,  that  I  have  received  no  information  relating  to  the  subject, 
other  than  that  communicated  to  the  senate  with  my  executive  message  of 
the  22d  instant. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  29,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the    United  States  : — 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  passed  in  "  executive 
session"  on  yesterday,  requesting  the  president  "to  communicate  to  the 
senate  in  confidence  the  entire  correspondence  between  Mr.  Trist  and  the 
Mexican  comjiiissioiiers,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Mexico  until  the 
time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  submitted  to  the  senate  ;  and  also 
the  entire  correspondence  between  Mr.  Trist  and  the  secretary  of  state,  in 
relation  to  his  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  commissioners  ;  also,  all  the 
correspondence  between  General  Scott  and  the  government,  and  between 
General  Scott  and  Mr.  Trist,  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Trist  in  Mexico,  which 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  government,"  I  transmit  herewith  the  corre- 
spondence called  for.  These  documents  are  very  voluminous,  and  presu- 
ming that  the  senate  desired  them  in  reference  to  early  action  on  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  that  body  by  my  message 
of  the  22d  instant,  the  originals  of  several  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Trist  are 
herewith  communicated,  in  order  to  save  the  time  which  would  necessa- 
rily be  required  to  make  copies  of  them.  These  original  letters  it  is  re- 
quested may  be  returned  when  the  senate  shall  have  no  further  use  for  them. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Trist  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  especially  such 
of  them  as  bear  date  subsequent  to  the  receipt  by  him  of  his  letter  of  recall 
as  commissioner,  it  will  be  perceived,  contain  much  matter  that  is  im- 
pertinent, irrelevant,  and  highly  exceptionable.  Four  of  these  letters, 
bearing  date  respectively  the  29th  of  December,  1847,  January  12,  January 
22,  and  January  25,  1848,  have  been  received  since  the  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  senate.  In  the  latter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners who  signed  the  treaty  derived  "  their  full  powers  bearing  date  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1847,  from  the  president  ad  interim  of  the  republic 
(General  Anaya),  constitutionally  elected  to  that  office  in  November  by 
the  sovereign  constituent  Congress"  of  Mexico.  It  is  impossible  that  I 
can  approve  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Trist  in  disobeying  the  positive  orders  of 
his  government,  contained  in  the  letter  recalling  him,  or  do  otherwise  than 
condemn  much  of  the  matter  with  which  he  has  chosen  to  encumber  his 
voluminous  correspondence.  Though  all  of  his  acts,  since  his  recall, 
might  have  been  disavowed  by  his  government,  yet  Mexico  can  take  no 
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such  exception.  The  treaty  which  the  Mexican  commissioners  have  ne- 
gotiated with  him,  with  a  full  knovvledfje  on  their  part  that  he  had  been 
recalled  from  his  mission,  is  binding  on  Mexico. 

Looking  at  the  actual  condition  of  Mexico,  and  believing  that,  if  the 
present  treaty  be  rejected,  the  war  will  probably  be  contiimed,  at  great 
expense  of  liie  and  treasure,  for  an  indefinite  period;  and  considering  that 
the  terms,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  my  message  of  the  22d  in- 
stant, conformed  substantially,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  main  question  of 
boundary,  to  those  authorized  by  me  in  April  last,  I  considered  it  to  be  my 
solemn  duty  to  the  country,  uninfluenced  by  the  exceptionable  conduct  of 
Mr.  Trist,  to  submit  the  treaty  to  the  senate,  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  be  ratified  with  the  modifications  suggested. 

Nothing  contained  in  the  letters  received  from  Mr.  Trist  since  it  was 
submitted  to  the  senate  has  changed  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  "  all  the  correspondence  between  General 
Scott  and  the  government  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Trist  in  Mexico."  A 
portion  of  that  correspondence,  relating  to  Mr.  Trist  and  his  inission,  ac- 
companies this  communication.  The  remainder  of  the  "  correspondence 
between  General  Scott  and  the  government"  relates  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  military  operations.  A  part  of  it  was  communicated  to  Con- 
gress with  my  annual  message,  and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
senate  if  it  shall  be  desired  by  that  body. 

As  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  resolution,  I  also  communicate 
copies  of  the  letters  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  Major-General  Butler,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  1'rist's  remaining  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in  the 
assumed  exercise  of  his  powers  of  commissioner. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  7,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  LAY  before  the  senate  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  February,  1848,  from  N. 
P.  Trist,  together  with  the  authenticated  map  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
and  of  the  plan  of  the  port  of  San  Diego,  referred  to  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  treaty  "of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  republic  ;"  which  treaty  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  senate  with  my  message  of  the  22d  ultimo. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  8,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  this  date,  requesting  the 
president  "  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  terms  of  the  authority  given  to  Mr. 
Trist  to  draw  for  the  three  millions  of  dollars  authorized  by' the  act  of  the 
2d  of  March,  1847,"  I  communicate  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  which  contain  the  information 
called  for. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  8,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the   United  States : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  this  date,  roquestin^  the 
president  to  communicate  to  that  body  "  confidentially,  any  additional  de- 
spatches which  may  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Trist,  and  especially 
those  which  are  promised  by  him,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan  of  the  2d 
of  February  last,  if  the  same  have  been  received,"  I  have  to  state  that  all 
the  despatches  which  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Trist  have  been  here- 
tofore communicated  to  the  senate. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  15,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  state  govern- 
ment formed  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  6,  1846,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  enable  the  people  of  Wisconsin  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union." 

I  communicate,  also,  the  documents  accompanying  the  constitution, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  the  president  of  the  convention. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE, 
March  20,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

I  TRANSMIT,  herewith,  reports  from  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  compliance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  7th  of  February,  1848, 
requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  that  house  "  copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence between  the  secretary  of  war  and  Major-General  Scott,  and 
between  the  secretary  of  war  and  Major-General  Taylor,  and  between 
Major-General  Scott  and  N.  P.  Trist,  late  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  and  between  the  latter  and  secretary  of  state,  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  published,  and  the  publication  of  which  may  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  public  interest." 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  24,  1848. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRAxsMir  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  for  "  any  correspondence  which 
may  have  recently  taken  place  with  the  British  government  relative  to  the 
adoption  of  principles  of  reciprocity  in  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  two 
countries." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

April  3,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  Cougress,  for  their  information,  a  copy  of  a  despatch, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  received  at  the  department  of  state 
from  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  giving  official  information  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  the  establishment  in  its  stead  of  a  provisional  government 
based  on  republican  principles. 

This  great  event  occurred  suddenly,  and  was  accomplished  almost  with- 
out bloodshed.  The  world  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  interesting  or 
sublime  spectacle  than  the  peaceful  rising  of  the  French  people,  resolved 
to  secure  for  themselves  enlarged  liberty,  and  to  assert,  in  the  majesty  of 
their  strength,  the  great  truth  that  in  this  enlighteued  age  man  is  capable 
of  governing  himself. 

The  prompt  recognition  of  the  new  government  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  French  court,  meets  my  full  and  unqualified  ap- 
probation, and  he  has  been  authorized  in  a  suitable  manner  to  make  known 
this  fact  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  French  republic.  Called 
upon  to  act  upon  a  sudden  emergency,  which  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated by  his  instructions,  he  judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  his  government  and  of  his  countrymen,  when,  in  advance  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  other  countries,  he  was  the  first  to  recognise,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  free  government  established  by  the  French 
people. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  that  of  non-interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  leaving  to  each  to  establish 
the  form  of  government  of  its  own  choice.  While  this  wise  policy  will  be 
maintained  toward  France,  now  suddenly  transformed  from  a  monarchy  into 
a  republic,  all  our  sympathies  are  naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  a  great 
people,  who,  imitating  our  example,  have  resolved  to  be  free.  That  such 
sympathy  should  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
the  friends  of  free  government  in  every  part  "of  the  world,  and  especially 
in  France,  is  not  remarkable.  We  can  never  forget  that  France  was  our 
early  friend  in  our  eventful  revolution,  and  generously  aided  us  in  shaking 
off"  a  foreign  yoke  and  becoming  a  free  and  independent  people. 
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We  have  enjoyed  the  hlessinors  of  our  system  of  well-regulated  self-jov- 
ernment  for  near  three  fourths  of  a  century,  and  can  properly  appreciate  its 
value.  Our  ardent  and  sincere  congratulations  are  extended  to  the  patri- 
otic people  of  France,  upon  their  noble,  and  thus  far  successful,  efforts  lo 
found  for  their  future  government  liberal  institutions  similar  to  our  own. 

It  is  not  doubted  that,  under  the  benign  influence  of  free  institutions,  the 
enlightened  statesmen  of  republican  France  will  find  it  to  be  for  her  true 
interests  and  permanent  glory  to  cultivate  with  the  United  States  the  most 
liberal  principles  of  international  intercourse  and  commercial  reciprocity, 
whereby  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  both  nations  will  be  promoted. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

April  29,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  SUBMIT  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  several  communications  re- 
ceived at  the  department  of  state  from  Mr.  Justo  Sierra,  commissioner  of 
Yucatan,  and  also  a  communication  from  the  governor  of  that  state,  repre- 
senting the  condition  of  extreme  suffering  to  which  their  country  has  been 
reduced  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians  within  its  limits,  and  asking  the 
aid  of  the  United  States. 

These  communications  present  a  case  of  human  sufl^ering  and  misery 
which  can  not  fail  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  all  civilized  nations.  From 
these,  and  other  sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  of  Yu- 
catan are  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  white  race.  In  this 
civil  war,  they  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  but  put  to  death,  indiscriminately, 
all  who  fall  within  their  power.  The  inhabitants,  panic-stricken,  and  des- 
titute of  arms,  are  flving  before  their  savage  pursuers  toward  the  coast,  and 
their  expulsion  from  their  country,  or  their  extermination,  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable,  unless  they  can  obtain  assistance  from  abroad. 

In  this  condition,  they  have,  through  their  constituted  authorities,  im- 
plored the  aid  of  this  government,  to  save  them  from  destruction,  offering, 
in  case  this  should  be  granted,  to  transfer  the  "  dominion  and  sovereignty 
of  the  peninsula"  to  the  United  States.  Similar  appeals  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection have  been  made  to  the  Spanish  and  the  English  governments. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  "dominion  and  sovereignty"  over 
Yucatan ;  yet,  according  to  our  established  policy,  we  could  not  consent 
to  a  transfer  of  this  "  dominion  and  sovereignty,"  to  either  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  European  power.  In  the  language  of  President 
Monroe,  in  his  message  of  December,  ]  823,  *'  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  In  my  annual  message  of 
December,  1845,  1  declared  that  "  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
principle  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world,  in  the  annual  message  of 
one  of  my  predecessors,  tliat  '  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
power.'  This  principle  will  apply  with  greatly  increased  force,  should 
any  European  power  attempt  to  establish  any  new  colony  in  North  Amer- 
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ica.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  present  is  deemed  a 
proper  occasion  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  to  state  mv  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  pol- 
icy. The  reassertion  of  this  principle,  especially  in  reference  to  North 
America,  is  at  this  day  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  no  Euro- 
pean power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist.  Existing  rights  of 
every  European  nation  should  be  respected  ;  but  it  is  due  alike  to  our 
safety  and  our  interests,  that  the  efficient  protection  of  our  laws  should  be 
extended  over  our  whole  territorial  limits,  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
announced  to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no  future  European  col- 
ony or  dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any 
part  of  the  North  American  continent." 

Our  own  security  requires  that  the  established  policy,  thus  announced, 
should  guide  our  conduct,  and  this  applies  with  great  force  to  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  It  is  situate  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  Cuba,  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  to  New 
Orleans,  and,  indeed,  to  our  whole  southwestern  coast,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  security  if  it  should  become  a  colony  of  any  Eu- 
ropenn  nation. 

We  have  now  authentic  information  that,  if  the  aid  asked  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  be  not  granted,  such  aid  will  probably  be  obtained  from  some 
European  power  which  may  hereafter  assert  a  claim  to  "  dominion  and 
sovereignty"  over  Yucatan. 

Our  existing  relations  with  Yucatan  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  will 
be  perceived  from  the  note  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  their  commissioner, 
dated  on  the  24th  of  December  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. Yucatan  has  never  declared  her  independence,  and  we  treated 
her  as  a  state  of  the  Mexican  republic.  For  this  reason  we  have  never 
jofficially  received  her  commissioner  ;  but,  while  this  is  the  case,  we  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  recognised  her  as  a  neutral  in  our  war  with  Mex- 
ico. While  still  considering  Yucatan  as  a  portion  of  Mexico,  if  we  had 
troops  to  spare  for  this  purpose,  I  would  deem  it  proper,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  occupy  and  hold  military  possession 
of  her  territory,  and  to  defend  the  white  inhabitants  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  employed  our  troops  in  other 
states  of  the  Mexican  republic  in  our  possession,  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  savages  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  have  maintained  their  neutrality  in 
the  war.  But,  unfortunately,  we  can  not,  at  the  present  time,  without  se- 
rious danger,  withdraw  our  forces  from  other  portions  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory now  in  our  occupation,  and  send  them  to  Yucatan.  All  that  can 
be  done,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  to  employ  our  naval  forces  in 
the  gulf,  not  required  at  other  points,  to  affiard  them  relief;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  adequate  protection  can  thus  be  afforded,  as  the  oper- 
ations of  such  naval  forces  must,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to  the  coast. 

I  have  considered  it  proper  to  communicate  the  information  contained  in 
the  accompanying  correspondence,  and  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  such  measures  as,  in  their  judgment,  may  be  expedient,  to 
prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of  any  European  power,  which 
in  no  event,  could  be  permitted  by  the  United  States  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  rescue  the  white  race  from  extermination  or  expulsion  from  their 
country. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

May  8,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  together 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  compliance  with  the  resokilion  of 
the  senate  of  the  25th  of  April,  requesting  the  president  to  cause  to  be 
sent  to  the  senate  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  with  cop- 
ies of  the  accompanying  papers,  on  the  claim  made  by  the  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans for  five  thousand  dollars,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  the 
transfer,  being  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  stock  and  the  par 
value  thereof  transferred  to  them  by  the  Chickasaws,  under  the  conven- 
tion of  the  17th  of  January,  1837. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
May  29,  1848- 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United  States : — 

I  LAY  before  Congress  the  accompanying  memorial  and  papers,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  me,  by  a  special  messenger  employed  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon  territory,  who 
constitute  the  temporary  government  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  distant 
region  of  our  country  have,  from  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  organized 
for  themselves.  The  memorialists  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They 
express  ardent  attachment  to  their  native  land,  and  in  their  present  peril- 
ous and  distressed  situation  they  earnestly  invoke  the  aid  and  protection 
of  their  government. 

They  represent  that  "the  proud  and  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,"  resi- 
ding in  their  vicitiily,  have  recently  raised  "  the  war-whoop,  and  crimsoned 
their  tomahawks  in  the  blood  of  their  citizens  ;"  that  they  apprehend  that 
"  many  of  the  powerful  tribes,  inhabiting  the  upper  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, have  formed  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  their  settlements  ;  that  the  number  of  the  white  population  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  savages  ;  that  they  are  deficient  in  arms  and  money, 
and  fear  that  they  do  not  possess  strength  to  repel  the  "  attack  of  so 
formidable  a  foe  and  protect  their  families  and  property  from  violence  and 
rapine  ;"  they  conclude  their  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  relief  by  declaring  :  "  If  it  be  at  all  the  intention  of  our  honored 
parent  to  spread  her  guardian  wing  over  her  sons  and  daughters  in  Ore- 
gon, she  surely  will  not  refuse  to  do  it  now,  when  they  are  struggling  with 
all  the  ills  of  a  weak  and  temporary  government,  and  when  perils  are  daily 
thickening  around  them,  and  preparing  to  burst  upon  their  heads.  When 
the  ensuing  summer's  sun  shall  have  dispelled  the  snow  from  the  mount- 
ains, we  shall  look,  with  glowing  hope  and  restless  anxiety,  for  the  com- 
ing of  your  laws  and  your  arms." 

In  my  message  of  the  5th  of  August,  1846,  communicating  "a  copy  of 
the  convention  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary," 
I  recommended  to  Congress  that  "  provision  should  be  made  by  law,  at  the 
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earliest  practicable  poriotl,  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government 
in  Oregon."  In  my  annual  message  of  December,  1846,  and  again  in 
December,  1847,  this  recommendation  was  repeated. 

The  population  of  Oregon  is  believed  to  exceed  twelve  thousand  souls, 
and  it  is  known  that  it  will  be  increased  by  a  large  number  of  emigrants 
during  the  present  season.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  me- 
morial and  papers  show  that  the  dangers  to  which  our  fellow-citizens  are 
exposed  are  so  imminent,  that  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  again  to  impress  on 
Congress  the  strong  claim  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  distant  country 
have  to  the  benefit  of  our  laws,  and  to  the  protection  of  our  government. 

1,  therefore,  again  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
recommend  tbnr  laws  he  promptly  passed  establishing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  granting  authority  to  raise  an  adequate  volunteer  force,  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  believed  that  a  regiment 
of  mounted  men,  with  such  additional  force  as  may  be  raised  in  Oregon, 
will  be  sufficient  to  afford  the  required  protection.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  forces  raised  for  this  purpose  should  engage  to  serve  for  twelve 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that,  with 
proper  inducements  in  land  bounties,  such  a  force  can  be  raised  in  a  short 
time.  Upon  the  expiration  of  their  service,  many  of  them  will  doubtless 
desire  to  remain  in  the  country  and  settle  upon  the  land  which  they  may 
receive  as  bounty.  It  is  deemed  important  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  number  of  Indian  agents,  to  reside  among  the 
various  tribes  in  Oregon,  and  that  appropriations  be  made  to  enable  them 
to  treat  with  these  tribes,  with  a  view  to  restore  and  preserve  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  white  inhabitants. 

Should  the  laws  recommended  be  promptly  passed,  the  measures  for 
their  execution  may  be  completed  during  the  present  season,  and  before 
the  severity  of  winter  will  interpose  obstacles  in  crossing  the  Rocky 
mountains.  If  not  promptly  passed  a  delay  of  another  year  will  be  the 
consequence,  and  may  prove  destructive  to  the  white  settlements  in 
Oregon. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  6,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  LAY  before  Congress  copies  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and 
settlement,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  republic,  the  rati- 
fications of  which  were  duly  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Queretaro,  in  Mex- 
ico, on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1848. 

The  war  in  which  our  country  was  reluctantly  involved,  in  the  neces- 
sary vindication  of  the  national  rights  and  honor,  has  been  thus  terminated, 
and  I  congratulate  Congress,  and  our  common  constituents,  upon  the  res- 
toration of  an  honorable  peace. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  constitute  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  the  brilliant  achievements  and 
signal  success  of  our  arms  will  be  a  guaranty  of  security  for  the  future, 
by  convincing  all  nations  that  our  rights  must  be  respected.  The  results 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  have  given  to  the  United  States  a  national  char- 
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acter  abroad  which  our  country  never  before  enjoyed.  Our  power  and 
our  resources  have  become  known,  and  are  respected  throughout  the 
wodd,  and  we  shall  prohribly  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  engaging  in 
another  foreign  war  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation that  v/e  have  passed  through  a  war  of  more  than  two  years'  dura- 
tion, with  the  business  of  the  country  uninterrupted,  with  our  resources 
unexhausted,  and  the  public  credit  unimpaired. 

I  communicate  for  the  information  of  Congress  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments and  correspondence  relating  to  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Before  the  treaty  can  be  fully  executed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
legislation  will  be  required. 

It  will  be  proper  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  the  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  stipulated  by  the  twelfth  article,  to  be 
paid  to  Mexico  in  four  equal  annual  instalments.  Three  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1847,  and  that  sum  was 
paid  to  the  Mexican  government  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  provides  that,  "  in  order  to  designate  the 
boundary  line  with  due  precision  upon  authoritative  maps,  and  to  establish, 
upon  the  ground,  landmarks  which  shall  show  the  limits  of  both  republics, 
as  described  in  the  present  article,  the  two  governments  shall  each  appoint 
a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at 
the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in 
its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte." 

It  will  be  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  and  surveyor,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  commissioner  and  surveyor  appointed  by  Mex- 
ico, in  executing  the  stipulations  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  proper,  also,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  "board 
of  commissioners"  to  adjudicate  and  decide  upon  all  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  Mexican  government,  which  by  the  treaty  have  been  assumed 
by  the  United  States. 

New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  have  been  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  our  country.  Embracing 
nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Oregon  territory,  and 
extendin<j  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  mean  distance 
of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  these  possessions  to  the  United  States.  They  constitute  of  them- 
selves a  country  large  enough  for  a  great  empire,  and  their  acquisition  is 
second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  Rich  in  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources,  with  a  climate  of  great  salubrity,  they  embrace 
the  most  important  ports  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  The  possession  of  the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey, 
and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  will  enable  the  United  States  to  command 
the  already  valuable  and  rapidly-increasing  commerce  of  the  Pacific.  The 
number  of  our  whale-ships  alone  now  employed  in  that  sea  exceeds  seven 
hundred,  requiring  more  than  twenty  thousand  seamen  to  navigate  them, 
while  the  capital  invested  in  this  particular  branch  of  commerce  is  estima- 
ted at  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  duUars.  The  excellent  harbors  of 
Upper  California  will,  under  our  flag,  afford  security  and  repose  to  our 
commercial  marine,  and    American   mechanics    will   soon   furnish  ready 
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meari^  of  ship-building  and  repair,  which  are  now  so  much  wanted  in  that 
distant  sea. 

By  the  acquisition  of  these  possessions,  we  are  brought  into  immediate 
proximity  with  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Russian 
possessions  north  of  Oregon,  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  by 
a  direct  voyage  in  steamers  we  will  be  in  less  than  thirty  days  of  Canton 
and  other  ports  of  China. 

In  this  vast  region,  whose  rich  resources  are  soon  to  be  developed  by 
American  energy  and  enterprise,  great  must  be  the  augmentation  of  our 
commerce,  and  with  it  new  and  profitable  demands  for  mechanic  labor  in 
all  its  branches,  and  new  and  valuable  markets  for  our  manufacture  and 
agricultural  products. 

While  the  war  has  been  conducted  with  great  humanity  and  forbear- 
ance, and  with  complete  success  on  our  part,  the  peace  has  been  conclu- 
ded on  terms  the  most  liberal  and  magnanimous  to  Mexico.  In  her  hands 
the  territories  now  ceded  had  remained,  and  it  is  believed  would  have  con- 
tinued to  remain,  almost  unoccupied  and  of  little  value  to  her  or  to  any 
other  nation,  while,  as  a  part  of  our  Union,  they  will  be  productive  of  vast 
benefits  to  the  United  Slates,  to  the  commercial  world,  and  the  general 
interests  of  mankind. 

The  immediate  establishment  of  territorial  governments,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  laws  over  these  valuable  possessions,  are  deemed  to  be  not 
only  important,  but  indispensable  to  preserve  order,  and  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  their  limits  ;  to  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  and  wealth  which 
their  acquisition  has  added  to  our  country. 

The  war  with  Mexico  having  terminated,  the  power  of  the  executive  to 
establish,  or  to  continue,  temporary  civil  governments  over  these  territo- 
ries, which  existed  under  the  laws  of  nations,  while  they  were  regarded 
as  conquered  provinces,  in  our  military  occupation,  has  ceased.  By  their 
cession  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  has  no  longer  any  power  over  them, 
and,  until  Congress  shall  act,  the  inhabitants  will  be  without  any  organ- 
ized government.  Should  they  be  left  in  this  condition,  confusion  and 
anarchy  will  be  likely  to  prevail. 

Foreign  commerce,  to  a  considerable  amount,  is  now  carried  on  in  the 
ports  of  Upper  California,  which  will  require  to  be  regulated  by  our  laws. 
As  soon  as  our  system  shall  be  extended  over  this  commerce,  a  revenue 
of  considerable  amount  will  be  at  once  collected,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that 
it  will  be  annually  increased.  For  these,  and  other  obvious  reasons,  I 
deem  it  to  be  my  duty,  earnestly  to  recommend  the  action  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  at  the  present  session. 

In  organizing  governments  over  these  territories,  fraught  with  such  vast 
advantages  to  every  portion  of  our  Union,  I  invoke  that  spirit  of  conces- 
sion, conciliation,  and  compromise,  in  your  deliberations,  in  which  the 
constitution  was  framed,  in  which  it  should  be  administered,  and  which  is 
so  indispensable  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  harmony  and  union  of  the 
states.  We  should  never  forget  that  this  union  of  confederated  states  was 
established  and  cemented  by  kindred  blood,  and  by  the  common  toils,  suf- 
ferings, dangers,  and  triumphs,  of  ail  its  parts,  and  has  been  the  ever-aug- 
menting source  of  our  national  greatness  and  of  all  our  blessings. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  period,  since  the  warning  so  impressively 
given  to  his  countrymen  by  Washington,  to  guard  against  geographical 
divisions  and  sectional  parties,  which  appeals  with  greater  force  than  the 
108 
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prpsent,  to  the  patriotic,  sober-minded,  and  reflecting  of  all  parties,  ajid  of 
all  sections  of  our  country.  Who  can  calculate  the  value  of  our  glorious 
Union'  It  is  a  model  and  example  of  free  government  to  all  the  world, 
and  is  the  star  of  hope  and  haven  of  rest  to  the  oppressed  of  every  clime. 
By  its  preservation  we  have  been  rapidly  advanced,  as  a  nation,  to  a  height 
of  strength,  power,  and  happiness,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  we  extend  its  blessings  over  new  regions,  shall  we  be  so 
unwise  as  to  endanger  its  existence  by  geographical  divisions  and  dissen- 
sions 1 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  early  settlement  of  these  distant  posses- 
sions, I  recommend  that  liberal  grants  of  the  public  lands  be  secured  to 
all  our  citizens  who  have  settled,  or  may  in  a  limited  period  settle,  within 
their  limits. 

In  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  orders  have  been  issued  to 
our  military  and  naval  forces  to  evacuate  without  delay  the  Mexican  prov- 
inces, cities,  towns,  and  fortified  places,  in  our  military  occupation,  and 
which  are  not  embraced  in  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  Slates.  The 
army  is  already  on  its  way  to  the  United  States.  That  portion  of  it,  as 
well  regulars  as  volunteers,  who  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as  they  can  be  transported  or  marched 
to  convenient  points  in  the  vicinit}^  of  their  homes.  A  part  of  the  regular 
army  will  be  employed  in  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  to  aiford 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  guard  our  interests  in  these  territories. 

The  old  army,  as  it  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  especially  if  authority  be  given  to  fill  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
several  corps  to  the  maximum  number  authorized  during  the  war,  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  a  sufficient  force  to  be  retained  in  service  during  a  period 
of  peace.  A  few  additional  officers,  in  the  line  and  staff  of  the  army,  have 
been  authorized,  and  these,  it  is  believed,  will  be  necessary  in  the  peace 
establishment,  and  should  be  retained  in  the  service.  The  number  of  the 
general  officers  may  be  reduced,  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  casualties  of 
the  service,  to  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

While  the  people  of  other  countries,  who  live  under  forms  of  govern- 
ment less  free  than  our  own,  have  been  for  ages  oppressed  by  taxation,  to 
support  large  standing  armies  in  periods  of  peace,  our  experience  has 
shown  that  such  establishments  are  unnecessary  in  a  republic.  Our  stand- 
ing army  is  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  society.  It  is  composed  of  free 
citizens,  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try when  an  emergency  requires  it.  Our  experience  in  the  war  just 
closed  fully  confirms  the  opinion  that  such  an  army  may  be  raised  upon 
a  few  weeks'  notice,  and  that  our  citizen-soldiers  are  equal  to  any  troops 
in  the  world.  No  reason,  therefore,  is  perceived  why  we  should  enlarge 
our  land  forces  and  thereby  subject  the  treasury  to  an  annual  increased 
charge.  Sound  policy  requires  that  we  should  avoid  the  creation  of  a 
large  standing  army  in  a  period  of  peace.  No  public  exigency  requires  it. 
Such  armies  are  not  only  expensive  and  unnecessary,  but  may  become 
dangerous  to  liberty. 

Besides  making  the  necessary  legislative  provisions  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  in  the  ceded 
country,  we  have,  upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  other  important  duties  to 
perform.  Among  these  1  regard  none  as  more  important  than  the  adoption 
of  proper  measures  for  the  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt.  It 
is  against  sound  policy  and  tlie  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  a  public  debt 
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should  be  permitted  to  exist  a  day  longer  than  the  means  of  the  treasury 
will  enable  tlie  government  to  pay  it  off.  We  should  adhere  to  the  wise 
policy  laid  down  by  President  Washington,  of  "  avoiding  the  accumulation 
of  debt,  not  only  by  shuiming  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  seventeen  millions,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars,  and  sixty-two  cents.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Mexico,  it  has  been  necessarily  increased,  and 
now  amounts  to  sixty-five  millions,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  forty-one  cents,  including  the 
stock  and  treasury-notes  wliich  may  yet  be  issued  under  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary, 28,  1847,  and  the  sixteen-million  loan  recently  negotiated,  under  the 
act  of  March  3),  1848. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  treaty  stipulates  that  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  Mexico,  in  four  equal  annual  instalments 
of  three  millions  each,  the  first  of  wliich  will  fall  due  on  the  30lh  dav  of 
May,  1849.  The  treaty  also  stipulates  that  the  United  States  shall  "as- 
sume and  pay"  to  our  own  citizens  ''the  claims  already  liquidated  and 
decided  against  the  Mexican  republic,"  and  "  all  claims  not  heretofore  de- 
cided against  the  Mexican  government,"  "  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars."  The  "liquidated"  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  Mexijco,  as  decided  by  the  joint  board 
of  commissioners  under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  of  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  twenty- 
six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars,  and  sixty-eight  cents. 
This  sum  was  payable  in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments.  Three  of  them 
have  been  paid  to  the  claimants  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  two  by 
the  United  States — leaving  to  be  paid  of  the  principal  of  the  liquidated 
amount  assumed  by  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  one  million,  five  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  four  dollars,  and  seventy-six 
cents,  together  with  the  interest  thereon.  These  several  amounts  of 
"liquidated"  and  unliquidated  claims  assumed  by  the  United  States,  it  is 
believed,  may  be  paid  as  they  fall  due,  out  of  the  accruing  revenue,  with- 
out the  issue  of  stock  or  the  creation  of  any  additional  public  debt. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  to  Congress  the  importance  of  hus- 
banding all  our  national  resources,  of  limiting  the  public  expenditures  to 
necessary  objects,  and  of  applying  all  the  surplus  at  any  time  in  the  treas- 
ury to  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  I  recommend  that  authority  be  vested 
in  the  executive  by  law  to  anticipate  the  period  of  reimbursement  of  such 
portion  of  the  debt  as  may  not  be  now  redeemable,  and  to  purchase  it  at 
par,  or  at  the  premium  which  it  may  command  in  the  market,  in  all  cases 
in  which  that  authority  has  not  already  been  granted.  A  premium  has 
been  obtained  by  the  government  on  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  loans  ; 
and  if,  when  the  government  becomes  a  purchaser  of  its  own  stock,  it  shall 
command  a  premium  in  the  market,  it  will  be  sound  policy  to  pay  it,  rather 
than  to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  it.  The  interest  upon  the  debt, 
if  the  outstanding  treasury-notes  shall  be  funded,  from  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  until  it  shall  fall  due  and  be  redeemable,  will  be  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  princij)al,  which  must  itself  be  ultimately  paid. 

Without  changing  or  modifying  the  present  tariff  of  duties,  so  great  has 
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bfien  the  increase  of  our  commerce  under  its  benign  operation,  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  that  source,  and  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  enable  the  government  to  discharge  annu- 
ally several  millions  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the  means 
of  meeting  necessary  appropriations  for  all  other  proper  objects.  Unless 
Congress  shall  authorize  largely-increased  expenditures,  for  objects  not 
of  absolute  necessity,  the  whole  public  debt  existing  before  the  Mexican 
war,  and  that  created  during  its  continuance,  may  be  paid  off  without  any 
increase  of  taxation  on  the  people  long  before  it  fall  due. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  we  should  adopt  the  policy  suited  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  doing  this,  the  earliest  practicable  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  should  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  action.  Profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  we  should  avoid  the  errors  into  which  the  country  was 
betrayed  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1815. 
In  a  few  years  after  that  period,  a  broad  and  latitudinous  construction  of 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  unfortunately  received  but  too  much 
countenance.  Though  the  country  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  public  debt, 
large,  and  in  some  instances  unnecessary  and  extravagant  expenditures 
were  authorized  by  Congress.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  payment 
of  the  debt  was  postponed  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  and,  even  then,  it 
was  only  accomplished  by  the  stern  will  and  unbending  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  made  its  payment  a  leading  measure  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  resisted  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  divert  the  public 
money  from  that  great  object,  and  apply  it  in  wastefid  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures for  other  objects  ;  some  of  them  of  more  than  doubtful  consti- 
tutional authority  and  expediency. 

If  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  shall  observe  a  proper  economy 
in  its  expenditures,  and  be  confined  in  its  action  to  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  and  to  the  few  general  objects  of  its  care  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  leaving  all  municipal  and  local  legislation  to  the  states,  our 
greatness  as  a  nation,  in  moral  and  physical  power,  and  in  wealth  and  re- 
sources, can  not  be  calculated. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  oppressive  measures  operating  unequally  and 
unjustly  upon  sections  and  classes,  will  be  avoided,  and  the  people,  having 
no  cause  of  complaint,  will  pursue  their  own  interests,  under  the  blessings 
of  equal  laws  and  the  protection  of  a  just  and  paternal  government.  By 
abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  all  powers  not  clearly  conferred,  the  cur- 
rent our  glorious  Union,  now  numbering  thirty  states,  will  be  strengthened 
as  we  grow  in  age,  and  increase  in  population,  and  our  fudure  destiny  will 
be  without  a  parallel  or  example  in  the  history  of  nations 
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July   12,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  21st  of  June,  1848, 
I  herewith  communicate  to  the  senate  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
■with  the  accompanying  documents,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
inquiry,  which  convened  at  Saltillo,  Mexico,  January  12,  1848,  and  which 
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was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  full  information  relative  to  an 
alleged  mutiny  in  the  camp  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexico,  on  or  about  the  15th 
August,  1847. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE 
July  24,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I.v  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  10th 
instant,  requesting  information  in  relation  to  New  Mexico  and  California, 
I  communicate  herewith  reports  from  the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with 
the  documents  which  accompany  the  same.  These  reports  and  docu- 
ments contain  information  upon  the  several  points  of  inquiry  embraced  by 
the  resolutions.  "  The  proper  limits  and  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  and 
California"  are  delineated  on  the  map  referred  to  in  the  late  treaty  with 
Mexico,  an  authentic  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  all  the 
additional  information  upon  that  subject ;  and  also  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  population  of  these  respective  provinces,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  executive,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  resolutions  request  information  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  civil 
governments  in  New  Mexico  and  California  ;  their  "form  and  character;" 
by  "  whom  instituted  ;"  by  "  what  authority  ;"  and  how  they  are  "  main- 
tained and  supported." 

In  my  message  of  December  22,  1846,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives  calling  for  information  "  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment or  organization  of  civil  government  in  any  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Mexico  which  has  or  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States,"  I  communicated  the  orders  which  had  been  given 
to  the  officers  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  stated  the  general  authority  upon 
which  temporary  military  governments  had  been  established  over  the  con- 
quered portion  of  Mexico  then  in  our  military  occupation. 

The  temporary  governments  authorized  were  instituted  by  virtue  of  the 
rights  of  war.  The  power  to  declare  war  against  a  foreign  country,  and 
to  prosecute  it  according  to  the  general  laws  of  war,  as  sanctioned  by  civ- 
ilized nations,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  exists  under  our  constitution. 
When  Congress  has  declared  that  war  exists  with  a  foreign  nation,  "  the 
general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation  ;"  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  president,  as  the  constitutional  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,"  to  prosecute  it. 

In  prosecuting  a  foreign  war  thus  duly  declared  by  Congress,  we  have 
the  right,  by  "  conquest  and  military  occupation,"  to  acquire  possession  of 
the  territories  of  the  enemy,  and,  during  the  war,  to  "exercise  the  fullest 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  it."  The  sovereignty  of  the  enemy  is  in  such 
case  "  suspended,"  and  his  laws  can  "no  longer  be  rightfully  enforced" 
over  the  conquered  territory,  "  or  be  obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  who 
remain  and  submit  to  the  conqueror.  By  the  surrender  the  inhabitants 
pass  under  a  temporary  allegiance"  to  the  conqueror,  and  are  "  bound  by 
such  laws,  and  sr.ch  only,  as"  he  may  choose  to  recognise  and  impose. 
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"  From  the  nature  of"  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be  oblioratory  upon 
them  ;  for  where  there  is  no  protection,  or  allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there 
can  be  no  claim  to  obedience."  These  are  well-established  principles  of 
the  laws  of  war,  as  recognised  and  practised  by  civilized  nations  ;  and 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  own 
country. 

The  orders  and  instructions  issued  to  the  officers  of  our  army  and  navy, 
applicable  to  such  portions  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  had  been  or  might 
be  conquered  by  our  arms,  were  in  strict  conformity  to  these  principles. 
They  were,  indeed,  ameliorations  of  the  rigors  of  war,  upon  which  we 
might  have  insisted.  They  substituted  for  the  harshness  of  military  rule 
something  of  the  mildness  of  civil  government,  and  were  not  only  the  ex- 
ercise of  no  excess  of  power,  but  were  a  relaxation  in  favor  of  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  who  had  submitted  to  our 
authority,  and  were  alike  politic  and  humane. 

It  is  from  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we  derive  the  unquestioned 
right,  after  the  war  has  been  declared  by  Congress,  to  blockade  the  ports 
and  coasts  of  the  enemy,  to  capture  his  towns,  cities,  and  provinces,  and 
to  levy  contributions  upon  him  for  the  support  of  our  army.  Of  the  same 
character  with  these  is  the  right  to  subject  to  our  temporary  military  gov- 
ernment the  conquered  territories  of  our  enemy.  They  are  all  belligerent 
rights,  and  their  exercise  is  as  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  a 
foreign  war  as  the  right  to  fight  battles. 

New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  were  among  the  territories  conquered 
and  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  such  temporary  governments  were  estab- 
lished over  them.  They  were  established  by  the  officers  of  our  army  and 
navy,  in  command,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  and  instructions  accompany- 
ing my  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  December  22,  1846. 
In  their  form  and  detail,  as  at  first  established,  they  exceeded,  in  some 
respects,  as  was  stated  in  that  message,  the  authority  which  had  been 
given  ;  and  instructions  for  the  correction  of  the  error  were  issued  in  de- 
spatches from  the  war  and  navy  departments  of  the  11th  of  January,  1847, 
copies  of  which  are  herewith  transmitted.  They  have  been  maintained 
and  supported  out  of  the  military  exactions  and  contributions  levied  upon 
the  enemy,  and  no  part  of  the  expense  has  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United   States. 

In  the  routine  of  duty  some  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who 
first  established  temporary  governments  in  California  and  New  Mexico 
have  been  succeeded  in  command  by  other  officers,  upon  whom  like  duties 
devolved  ;  and  the  agents  employed  or  designated  by  them  to  conduct  the 
temporary  governments  have  also,  in  some  instances,  been  superseded  by 
others.  Such  appointments  for  temporary  civil  duty,  during  our  military 
occupation,  were  made  by  the  officers  in  command  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tories, respectively. 

On  the  conclusion  and  exchange  of  ratifications  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th  instant,  these  temporary  gov- 
ernments necessarily  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  instructions  to  establish  a 
temporary  government  over  New  iMexico  no  distinction  was  made  between 
that  and  the  other  provinces  of  Mexico  which  might  be  conquered  and 
held  in  our  military  occupation. 

The  province  of  New  Mexico,  according  to  its  ancient  boundaries  as 
claimed  by  Mexico,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  That  part  of 
it  on  the  east  of  that  river  was  in  dispute  when  the  war  between  the  Uni 
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ted  Stales  and  Mexico  commenced.  Texas,  by  a  successful  revolution  in 
April,  1836,  achieved,  and  subsequently  maintained,  her  independence. 
By  an  act  of  the  congress  of  Texas,  passed  in  December,  1836,  her  west- 
ern boundary  was  declared  to  be  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  month  to  its 
source,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  forty-second  dejrree  of  north  latitude 
Thouoh  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  many  acts  of  sovereignty  which  she  as- 
serted and  exercised,  some  of  which  were  staled  in  my  annuril  message 
of  December,  1846,  had  established  her  clear  title  to  the  country  west  of 
the  Nueces,  and  bordering  upon  that  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  lies 
below  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  she  had  never  conquered  and  reduced 
to  actual  possession,  and  brought  under  her  government  and  laws,  that  part 
of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  she  claimed  to  be 
within  her  limits.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  we  found  Mexico  in 
possession  of  this  disputed  territory.  As  our  army  approached  Santa  Fe 
(the  capital  of  New  Mexico)  it  was  found  to  be  held  by  a  governor  under 
Mexican  authority,  with  an  armed  force  collected  to  resist  our  advance. 
The  inhabitants  were  Mexicans,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  Mexico. 
The  boundary  in  dispute  was  the  line  between  the  two  countries  engaged 
in  actual  war,  and  the  settlement  of  it  of  necessity  depended  on  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Finding  the  Mexican  authorities  and  people  in  possession,  our 
forces  conquered  them,  and  extended  military  rule  over  them  and  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  actually  occupied,  in  lieu  of  the  sovereignty  which  was 
displaced.  It  was  not  possible  to  disturb  or  clianae  the  practical  boundary 
line,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  when  no  negotiation  for  its  adjustment  could 
be  opened,  and  when  Texas  was  not  present,  by  her  constituted  authori- 
ties, to  establish  and  maintain  government  over  a  hostile  Mexican  popula- 
tion who  acknowledged  no  allegiance  to  her.  There  was  therefore  no 
alternative  left,  but  to  establish  and  maintain  military  rule  during  the  war, 
over  the  conquered  people  in  the  disputed  territory  who  had  submitted  to 
our  arms,  or  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  our  belligerent  rights,  and  leave 
them  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  without  control. 

Whether  the  country  in  dispute  rightfully  belonged  to  Mexico  or  to 
Texas,  it  was  our  right  in  the  first  case,  and  our  duty  as  well  as  our  right 
in  the  latter,  to  conquer  and  hold  it.  While  this  territory  was  in  our  pos- 
session as  conquerors,  with  a  population  hostile  to  the  United  States,  which 
more  than  once  broke  out  in  open  insurrection,  it  was  our  unquestionable 
duty  to  continue  our  military  occupation  of  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  to  establish  over  it  a  military  government,  necessary  for  our  own 
security,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  conquered  people. 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1845,  "for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,"  the  "  adjustment  of  all  questions  of  boundary 
which  may  arise  with  other  governments"  was  reserved  to  this  govern- 
ment. When  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  consummated  by  our 
arms,  the  question  of  boundary  remained  still  unadjusted.  Until  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  late  treaty.  New  Mexico  never  became 
an  undisputed  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  therefore  have 
been  premature  to  deliver  over  to  Texas  that  portion  of  it,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  which  she  asserted  a  claim.  However  just  the 
right  of  Texas  may  have  been  to  it,  that  right  had  never  been  reduced  into 
her  possession,  and  it  was  contested  by  Mexico. 

By  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  the  United  States,  the  question  of  disputed  boundary  so  far  as 
Mexico  is  concerned,  has  been  settled  ;  leaving  the  question  as  to  the  true 
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limits  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  to  be  adjusted  between  that  state  and  the 
United  States. 

Under  tlie  circumstances  existing  during  the  pendency  of  the  war,  and 
while  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  as  claimed  by  our  enemy,  was  in  our 
military  occupation,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  Texas  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  she  claimed  to  be  within  her  limits.  In  answer  to  a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  Texas  dated  on  the  4th  of  January,  1847,  the 
secretary  of  state,  by  my  direction,  informed  him,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th 
of  February,  1847,  that  in  the  president's  annual  message  of  December, 
1846,  "you  have  already  perceived  that  New  Mexico  is  at  present  in  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  the  govern- 
ment over  it  is  military  in  its  character.  It  is  merely  such  a  government 
as  must  exist  under  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  war,  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  will  cease  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  this  temporary  government,  resulting  from  necessity,  can  never 
injuriously  affect  the  right  which  the  president  believes  to  be  justly  as- 
serted by  Texas  to  the  whole  territory  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
whenever  the  Mexican  claim  to  it  shall  have  been  extinguished  by  treaty. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  legislative,  than 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government." 

The  result  of  the  whole  is.  that  Texas  had  asserted  a  right  to  that  part 
of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  is  believed,  under  the  acts 
of  Congress  for  the  annexation  and  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as 
a  state,  and  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas,  to  be  well  founded  ; 
but  tViis  right  had  never  been  reduced  to  her  actual  possession  and  occu- 
pancy. The  general  government,  possessing  exclusively  the  war-making 
power,  had  the  right  to  take  military  possession  of  this  disputed  territory, 
and  until  the  title  to  it  was  perfected  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  their  duty 
to  hold  it,  and  to  establish  a  temporary  military  government  over  it,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  conquest  itself,  the  safety  of  our  army,  and  the  security 
of  the  conquered  inhabitants. 

The  resolutions  further  request  information,  whether  any  persons  have 
been  tried  and  condemned  for  "  treason  against  the  United  States  in  that 
part  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  since  the  same  has  been 
in  the  occupancy  of  our  army,"  and  if  so,  before  "  what  tribunal,"  and  "  by 
what  authority  of  law  such  tribunal  was  established."  It  appears  that 
after  the  territory  in  question  was  "  in  the  occupancy  of  our  army,"  some 
of  the  conquered  Mexican  inhabitants,  who  had  at  first  submitted  to  our 
authority,  broke  out  in  open  insurrection,  murdering  our  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, and  committing  other  atrocious  crimes.  Some  of  the  principal 
offenders  who  were  apprehended  were  tried,  and  condemned  by  a  tribunal 
invested  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  conquered  country  by  the  military  officer  in  command.  That  the 
offenders  deserved  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt;  and  the  error  in  the  proceedings  against  them  consisted  in  des- 
ignating and  describing  their  crimes  as  "  treason  against  the  United 
States."  This  error  was  pointed  out,  and  its  recurrence  thereby  pre- 
vented, by  the  secretary  of  war  in  a  despatch  to  the  officer  in  command  in 
New  Mexico,  dated  on  the  26th  of  June,  1847,  a  copy  of  which  together 
with  copies  of  all  communications  relating  to  the  subject,  which  have  been 
received  at  the  war  department,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

The  resolutions  call  lor  information  in  relation  to   the  quantity  of  the 
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public  lands  acquired  within  the  ceded  territory,  and  "how  much  of  the 
same  is  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  as  defined  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  republic  of  Texas  of  the  19th  day  of  December,  1836."  No 
means  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  on  the  subject  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  executive  department.  The  information  which  is  possessed  will 
be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  to  which  Texas  has  no  title,  is  estimated  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land-office  to  contain  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and 
seventy-eight  square  miles,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

The  period  since  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  has  been  too 
short  to  enable  the  government  to  have  access  to  or  to  procure  abstracts  or 
copies  of  the  land  titles  issued  by  Spain  or  by  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
Steps  will  be  taken  to  procure  this  information  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.  It  is  estimated,  as  appears  from  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  within 
the  territories  ceded  remains  vacant  and  unappropriated,  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  Indeed,  a  very  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  cession,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
disposed  of  or  granted  either  by  Spain  or  Mexico. 

What  amount  of  money  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  realize  from 
the  sales  of  these  vacant  lands  must  be  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  confidently 
believed  that,  with  prudent  management,  after  making  liberal  grants  to 
emigrants  and  settlers,  it  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in  acquiring  it. 

The  resolutions  also  call  for  "  the  evidence,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  the 
'  extensive  and  valuable  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
constitute  indemnity  for  the  past.'" 

The  immense  value  of  the  ceded  country  does  not  consist  alone  in  the 
amount  of  nioiiev  for  which  the  public  lands  may  be  sold.  If  not  a  dollar 
could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  cession  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  Union, 
and  can  not  be  made  subject  to  any  European  power,  constitutes  ample 
"indemnity  for  the  past"  in  the  immense  value  and  advantages  which  its 
acquisition  must  give  to  the  commercial,  navigating,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  interests  of  our  country. 

The  value  of  the  public  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  ceded 
territory,  great  as  that  value  may  be,  is  far  less  important  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  the  sovereignty  over  the  country.  Most  of  our 
states  contain  no  public  lands  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  yet  the 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  them  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
nation,  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of  no 
public  lands,  and  yet  two  thirds  of  our  whole  revenue  is  collected  at  the 
great  port  of  that  state,  and  within  her  limits  is  found  about  one  seventh 
of  our  entire  population.  Although  none  of  the  future  cities  on  our  coast 
of  California  may  ever  rival  the  city  of  New  York  in  wealth,  population, 
and  business,  yet,  that  important  cities  will  grow  up  on  the  magnificent 
harbors  of  that  coast,  with  a  rapidly-increasing  commerce  and  population, 
and  yielding  a  large  revenue,  would  seem  to  be  certain.  By  the  posses- 
sion of  the  safe  and  capacious  harbors  on  the  Californian  coast,  we  shall 
have  great  advantages  in  securing  the  rich  commerce  of  the  east,  and  shall 
thus  obtain  for  our  products  new  and  increased  markets,  and  greatly  en- 
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large  onr  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  augment  our  tonnage  and 
revenue. 

These   great   advantages,  far  more  than  the  simple  value  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  ceded  territory,  "  constitute  our  indemnity  for  the  past." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  29,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  17th 
instant,  requesting  the  president  "to  communicate  (if  not  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interests)  copies  of  all  instructions  given  to  the  Hon.  Ambrose  H. 
Sevier  and  Nathan  Clifford,  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico,"  I  have  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  "inconsistent  with  the  public  interests"  to  give  publicity  to  these  in- 
structions at  the  present  time. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  observe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  appli- 
cable to  all  our  important  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  to  publish  the  instructions  to 
our  ministers  until  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
negotiations. 

In  the  present  case  the  object  of  the  mission  of  our  commissioners  to 
Mexico  has  been  accomplished.  The  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  ratified.  The  ratifications  have  been  ex- 
changed, and  the  treaty  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  No  contingency  occurred  which  made  it  either  necessary  or  proper 
for  our  commissioners  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  Mexican 
government,  further  than  to  urge  upon  that  government  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  in  its  amended  form. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE 
August  1,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  containmg 
the  information  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  17th  of  July,  1848,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  Indians  in  Oregon, 
California,  and  New  Mexico  ;  the  number  of  military  posts  ;  the  number 
of  troops  which  will  be  required  in  each;  and  "the  whole  military  force 
which  should  constitute  the  peace  establishment." 

I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  message 
to  Congress  of  the  6ih  of  July,  1848,  transmitting  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  that  "  the  old  army,  as  it  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  especially  if  authority  be  given  to  fill  up  the  rank  and 
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file  of  the  several  corps  to  the  maximum  number  authorized  during  the 
war,  will  be  a  sufficient  force  to  be  retained  in  service  during  a  period  of 
peace." 

The  old  army  consists  of  fifteen  refjiments.  By  the  act  of  the  13th  of 
May,  1846,  the  president  was  authorized,  by  "voluntary  enlistments,  to 
increase  the  number  of  privates  in  each  or  any  of  the  companies  of  the 
existing  regiments  of  dragoons,  artillery,  and  infantry,  to  any  number  not 
exceeding  one  hundred,"  and  to  "reduce  the  same  to  sixty-four  when  the 
exigencies  requiring  the  present  increase  shall  cease."  Should  this  act 
remain  in  force,  the  maximum  number  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, 
authorized  by  it,,  would  be  over  sixteen  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  officers. 
Should  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act  be  continued,  it  would  depend 
on  the  exigencies  of  the  service  whether  the  number  of  the  rank  and  file 
should  be  increased,  and  if  so,  to  what  amount  beyond  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  sixty-four  privates  to  a  company. 

Allowing  sixty-four  privates  to  a  company,  the  army  would  be  over  ten 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
a  number  which  it  is  believed  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  executive  should  possess  the 
power  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  respective  corps,  should  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  be  such  as  to  require  it.  Should  these  exigencies 
not  call  for  such  increase,  the  discretionary  power  given  by  the  act  to  the 
president  will  not  be  exercised. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  that  a  portion  of 
the  forces  will  be  employed  in  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Upper  Califor- 
nia ;  a  portion  for  the  protection  of  the  Texas  frontier  adjoining  the  Mexi- 
can possessions,  and  bordering  on  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indian 
tribes  within  her  limits.  After  detailing  the  force  necessary  for  these 
objects,  it  is  believed  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  will  remain  to  affijrd 
security  and  protection  to  our  Indian  frontiers  in  the  west  and  northwest, 
and  to  occupy,  with  sufficient  garrisons,  the  posts  on  our  northern  and 
Atlantic  borders. 

I  have  no  reason  at  present  to  believe  that  any  increase  of  the  number 
of  regiments  or  corps  will  be  required  during  a  period  of  peace. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  3,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  together 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  senate  of  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  requesting  the  president  "to  transmit 
to  the  senate  the  proceedings  of  the  two  courts  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of 
Major-General  Pillow  ;  the  one  commenced  and  terminated  in  Mexico, 
and  the  other  commenced  in  Mexico,  and  terminated  in  the  United 
States." 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

August  5,  1848. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  together 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  17th  of  July,  1848,  requesting  the  president  to 
communicate  to  the  house  of  representatives  "  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Mexico,  touching  the  matter  which  led  to  the 
dismissal  from  the  public  service  of  Lieutenants  Joseph  S.  Pendee  and 
George  E.  B.  Singletary,  of  the  North  Carolina  regiment  of  volunteers, 
and  all  the  correspondence  between  the  war  department  and  Generals 
Taylor  and  Wool  in  relation  to  the  same." 


SPE  CIAL    MESSAGE, 

August  8,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  7th  instant,  requesting  the 
president  to  inform  that  body  "  whether  he  has  any  information  that  any 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  or  are  now  preparing  or  intend- 
ing to  prepare,  within  the  United  States,  an  expedition  to  revolutionize  by 
force  any  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  assist  in  so  doing  ;  and  if 
he  has,  what  is  the  extent  of  such  preparation,  and  whether  he  has,  or  is 
about  to  take  any  steps  to  arrest  the  same  :"  I  have  to  state  that  the  execu- 
tive is  not  in  possession  of  any  information  of  the  character  called  for  by 
the  resolution. 

The  late  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  has  been  and  will  be  faithfully 
observed  on  our  part. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

August  8,  1848. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    United  States  :— 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  communicate  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  copies  of  a  decree  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  on  the  13th  of  April  last,  "tendering  the  congratulations  of  the 
American  to  the  French  people  upon  the  success  of  their  recent  efforts  to 
consolidate  the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  republican  form  of  government " 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

August  10,  1848. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  of  the  18th  of  July,  1848,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate 
to  that  body  any  information  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  exec- 
utive relating  to  the  seizure  or  capture  of  the  American  ship  Admittance, 
on  the  coast  of  California,  by  a  vessel-of-war  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
whether  any,  and  what  proceedings  have  occurred  in  regard  to  said  ves- 
sel or  her  cargo ;  and  to  furnish  the  senate  with  copies  of  all  documents, 
papers,  and  communications,  in  the  possession  of  the  executive  relating  to 
the  same. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  11,  1848. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  communicate,  herewith,  reports  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  the  secretary  of  war,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  17th  of  July, 
1848,  requesting  the  president  to  inform  that  body  what  amount  of  public 
moneys  had  been  respectively  paid  to  Lewis  Cass  and  Zachary  Taylor 
from  the  time  of  their  first  entrance  into  the  public  services  up  to  this  time, 
distinguishing  between  regular  and  extra  compensation  ;  that  he  also  state 
what  amount  of  extra  compensation  has  been  claimed  by  either  ;  the  items 
composing  the  same  ;  when  filed  ;  when  and  by  whom  allowed  ;  if  disal- 
lowed, when  and  by  whom  ;  the  reasons  for  such  disallowance  ;  and 
whether  or  not  any  items  so  disallowed  were  subsequently  presented  for 
payment ;  and  if  allowed,  when  and  by  whom. 
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FOURTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  5,  1848. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

Under  the  benignant  providence  of  Almighty  God,  the  representatives 
of  the  Slates  and  of  the  people  are  again  brought  together  to  deliberate  for 
the  public  good.  The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  all 
human  events,  should  be  commensurate  with  the  boundless  blessings  which 
we  enjoy. 

Peace,  plenty,  and  contentment,  reign  throughout  our  borders,  and  our 
beloved  country  presents  a  sublime  moral  spectacle  to  the  world. 

The  troubled  and  unsettled  condition  of  some  of  the  principal  European 
powers  has  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  check  and  embarrass  trade,  and 
to  depress  prices  throughout  all  commercial  nations  ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  causes,  the  United  States,  with  their  abundant  products,  have  felt 
their  effects  less  severely  than  any  other  country,  and  all  our  great  inter- 
ests are  still  prosperous  and  successful. 

In  reviewing  the  great  events  of  the  past  year,  and  contrasting  the  agi- 
tated and  disturbed  state  of  other  countries  with  our  own  tranquil  and  happy 
condition,  we  maj'  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  the  most  favored 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  While  the  people  of  other  countries  are 
struggling  to  establish  free  institutions,  under  which  man  may  govern  him- 
self, we  are  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  them — a  rich  inheritance  from  our 
fathers.  While  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  are  convulsed  and  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  or  intestine  strife,  we  settle  all  our  political  controver- 
sies by  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen  at  the  ballot-box.  The 
great  republican  maxim  so  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority,  constitutionally  expressed,  shall  preA'ail,  is 
our  sure  safeguard  against  force  and  violence.  It  is  a  subject  of  just  pride, 
that  our  fame  and  character  as  a  nation  continue  rapidly  to  advance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  civilized  world.  To  our  wise  and  free  institutions  it  is  to 
be  attributed,  that  while  other  nations  have  achieved  glory  at  the  price  of 
the  suffering,  distress,  and  impoverishment,  of  their  people,  we  have  won 
our  honorable  position  in  the  midst  of  an  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  of 
an  increasing  individual  comfort  and  happiness.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  our  relations  with  all  nations  are  friendly  and  pacific.  Advanta- 
geous treaties  of  commerce  have  been  concluded  within  the  last  four  years 
with  New  Grenada,  Peru,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Belgium,  Hanover,  Olden- 
burg, and  Mecklonburg-Schwerin.  Pursuing  our  example,  (he  restrictive 
system  of  Great  Britain,  our  principal  foreign  customer,  has  been  relaxed  ; 
a  more  liberal  commercial  policy  has  been  adopted  by  other  enlightened 
nations,  and  our  trade  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  extended.  Our 
country  stands  higher  in  the  respect  of  the  world  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. To  continue  to  occupy  this  proud  position,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
preserve  peace,  and  faithfully  adhere  to  the  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  foreign  policy,  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
other  nations.  We  recognise  in  all  nations  the  right  which  we  enjoy  our- 
selves, to  change  and  reform  their  political  institutions  according  to  their 
own  will  and  pleasure.  Hence  we  do  not  look  behind  existing  govern- 
ments, capable  of   maintaining  their  own   authority.      We   recognise   all 
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such   actual  governments,  not  only  from  the  dictates  of  true  policy,  but 
from  a  sacred  reward  for  the  independence  of  nations. 

While  this  is  our  settled  policy,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  ever  be 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  progress  of  liberal  principles.  The  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and  delight 
the  establishment  of  the  French  republic,  as  we  now  hail  the  efforts  in 
progress  to  unite  the  states  of  Germany  in  a  confederation,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  our  own  federal  Union.  If  the  great  and  enlightened  German 
states,  occupying,  as  they  do,  a  central  and  commanding  position  in  Eu- 
rope, shall  succeed  in  establishing  such  a  confederated  government,  secu- 
ring at  the  same  time  to  the  citizens  of  each  state  local  governments 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  each,  with  unrestricted  trade  and  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  it  will  be  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 
human  events.  While  it  will  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  power  of 
Germany,  it  must  essentially  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  commerce,  civ- 
ilization, and  constitutional  liberty,  throughout  the  world. 

With  all  the  governments  on  this  continent  our  relations,  it  is  believed, 
are  now  on  a  more  friendly  and  satisfactory  footing  than  they  have  ever 
been  at  any  former  period. 

Since  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
our  intercourse  with  the  government  of  that  republic  has  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  The  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  has  been  received  and  accredited,  and  a  diplo- 
matic representative  from  Mexico  of  similar  rank  has  been  received  and 
accredited  by  this  government.  The  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries  which  had  been  suspended  have  been  happily  restored,  and  are 
destined,  I  trust,  to  be  long  preserved.  The  two  republics,  both  situated 
on  this  continent,  and  with  coterminous  territories,  have  every  motive  of 
sympathy  and  of  interest  to  bind  them  together  in  perpetual  amity. 

This  gratifying  condition  of  our  foreign  relations  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  call  your  attention  more  specifically  to  them. 

It  has  been  my  constant  aim  and  desire  to  cultivate  peace  and  commerce 
with  all  nations.  Tranquillity  at  home  and  peaceful  relations  abroad  con- 
stitute the  true  permanent  policy  of  our  country.  War,  the  scourge  of 
nations,  sometimes  becomes  inevitable,  but  is  always  to  be  avoided  when 
it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  a  nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  war  into  which  we  were  recently 
forced  with  a  neighboring  nation,  is  the  demonstration  it  has  afforded  of 
the  military  strength  of  our  country.  Before  the  late  war  with  Mexico, 
European  and  other  foreign  powers  entertained  imperfect  and  erroneous 
views  of  our  physical  strength  as  a  nation,  and  of  our  ability  to  prosecute 
war,  and  especially  a  war  waged  out  of  our  own  country.  They  saw  that 
our  standing  army  on  the  peace  establishment  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
men.  x\ccustomed  themselves  to  maintain  in  peace  large  standing  armies 
for  the  protection  of  thrones  against  their  own  subjects,  as  well  as  against 
foreign  enemies,  they  had  not  conceived  that  it  was  possible  for  a  nation 
without  such  an  army,  well  disciplined  and  of  long  service,  to  wage  war 
successfully.  They  held  in  low  repute  our  militia,  and  were  far  from  re- 
garding them  as  an  effective  f(jrce,  unless  it  might  be  for  temporary  defen- 
sive operations  when  invaded  on  our  own  soil.  The  events  of  the  late 
war  with  Mexico  have  not  only  undeceived  them,  but  have  removed  erro- 
neous impressions  which  prevailed  to  some  extent  even  among  a  portiott  , 
of  our  own  countrymen,    'i'hat  war  has  demonstrated,  that  upon  the  break-/ 
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ing  out  of  hostilities  not  anticipated,  and  for  which  no  previous  preparation 
had  been  made,  a  volunteer  army  of  citizen-soldiers  equal  to  veteran  troops, 
and  in  nimibers  equal  to  any  emergency,  can  in  a  short  period  be  brought 
into  the  field.  Unlike  what  would  have  occurred  in  any  other  country,  we 
were  under  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers  who  patriotically  tendered  their 
services,  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  in  making  selections  and  determin- 
ing who  should  be  disappointed  and  compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Our 
citizen-soldiers  are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  population  of  any  other 
country.  They  are  composed  indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pur- 
suits :  of  farmers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechan- 
ics, and  laborers  ;  and  this,  not  only  among  the  officers,  but  the  private 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen-soldiers  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
country  in  other  respects.  They  are  armed,  and  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  youth  up  to  handle  and  use  firearms  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly-settled  states,  are  expert  marksmen. 
They  are  men  who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  by  their  good 
conduct  in  the  field.  They  are  intelligent,  and  there  is  an  individuality  of 
character  which  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  army.  In  battle,  each 
private  man,  as  well  as  every  officer,  fights  not  only  for  his  country,  but 
for  glory  and  distinction  among  his  fellow-citizens  when  he  shall  return  to 
civil  life. 

The  war  with  Mexico  has  demonstrated  not  only  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  organize  a  numerous  army  upon  a  sudden  call,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide it  with  all  the  munitions  and  necessary  supplies  with  despatch,  con- 
venience, and  ease,  and  to  direct  its  operations  with  efficiency.  The 
strength  of  our  institutions  has  not  only  been  displayed  in  the  valor  and 
skill  of  our  troops  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field,  but  in  the  organi- 
zation of  those  executive  branches  which  were  charged  with  the  general 
direction  and  conduct  of  the  war.  While  too  great  praise  can  not  be 
bestowed  upon  the  officers  and  men  who  fought  our  battles,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  from  those  officers  necessarily  stationed  at  home,  who 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  army,  in  proper  time  and  at 
proper  places,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  so  neces- 
sary to  make  it  efficient,  the  cominendation  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
credit  due  to  this  class  of  our  officers  is  the  greater,  when  it  is  considered 
that  no  army  in  ancient  or  modern  times  was  ever  better  appointed  or  pro- 
vided than  our  army  in  Mexico.  Operating  in  an  enemy's  country,  re- 
moved two  thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  its 
different  corps  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other,  nothing  short  of  the  untiring 
vigilance  and  extraordinary  energy  of  these  officers  could  have  enabled 
them  to  provide  the  army  at  all  points,  and  in  proper  season,  with  all  that 
was  required  for  the  most  efficient  service. 

It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  declare  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
several  exec  utive  bureaus,  all  under  the  immediate  eye  and  supervision  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  performed  their  respective  duties  with  ability,  en- 
ergy, and  efficiency.  They  have  reaped  less  of  the  glory  of  the  war,  not 
having  been  personally  exposed  to  its  perils  in  battle,  than  their  compan- 
ions in  arms  ;  but,  without  their  forecast,  efficient  aid,  and  co-operation, 
those  in  the  field  would  not  have  been  provided  with  the  ample  means 
they  possessed  of  achieving  for  themselves  and  their  country  the  unfading 
honors  which  they  have  won  for  both. 
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When  all  these  facts  are  considered,  it  may  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  so 
much  amazement  abroad  how  it  happened  that  our  noble  army  in  Mexico, 
reoulars  and  volunteers,  were  victorious  upon  every  battle-field,  however 
fearful  the  odds  aijainst  them. 

The  war  with  Mexico  has  thus  fully  developed  the  capacity  of  republi- 
can governments  to  prosecute  successfully  a  just  and  necessary  foreign 
war  with  all  the  vigor  usually  attributed  to  more  arbitrary  forms  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  usual  for  writers  on  public  law  to  impute  to  republics 
a  want  of  that  unity,  concentration  of  purpose,  and  vigor  of  execution, 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  belong  to  the  monarchical  and  ari.stocratic 
forms  ;  and  this  feature  of  popular  goveriunent  has  been  supposed  to  dis- 
play itself  more  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  carried  on  in  an  ene- 
my's territory.  The  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  was  to  a  great  extent 
confined  within  our  own  limits,  and  shed  but  little  light  on  this  subject. 
But  the  war  which  we  have  just  closed  by  an  honorable  peace  evinces, 
beyond  all  doubt,  thai  a  popular  representative  government  is  equal  to  any 
emergency  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

The  war  with  Mexico  has  developed  most  strikingly  and  conspicuously 
another  feature  in  our  institutions.  It  is  that,  without  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment or  danger  to  our  liberties,  we  have  in  the  bosom  of  our  society  of 
freemen,  available  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,  virtually  a  standing  army 
of  two  millions  of  armed  citizen-soldiers,  such  as  fought  the  battles  of 
Mexico. 

But  our  military  strength  does  not  consist  alone  in  our  capacity  for  ex- 
tended and  successful  operations  on  land.  The  navy  is  an  important  arm 
of  the  national  defence.  If  the  services  of  the  navy  were  not  so  brilliant 
as  those  of  the  army,  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  it  was  because  they 
had  no  enemy  to  meet  on  their  own  element.  While  the  army  had  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  more  conspicuous  service,  the  navy  largely  participa- 
ted in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Both  branches  of  the  service  performed 
their  whole  duty  to  the  country.  For  the  able  and  gallant  services  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  navy — acting  independently  and  as  well  as  in  co- 
operation with  our  troops — in  the  conquest  of  the  Californias,  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  other  important  positions 
on  the  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  highest  praise  is  due.  Their  vigilance, 
energy,  and  skill,  rendered  the  most  efl'ective  service  in  excluding  muni- 
tions of  war  and  other  supplies  from  the  enemy,  while  they  secured  a  safe 
entrance  for  abundant  supplies  for  our  own  army.  Our  extended  com- 
merce was  nowhere  interrupted  ;  and  for  this  immunity  from  the  evils  of 
war,  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  navy. 

High  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  several  executive  bureaus, 
navyyards,  and  stations  connected  with  the  service,  all  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  for  the  industry,  foresight,  and 
energy,  with  which  everything  was  directed  and  furnished  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  that  branch  of  the  service.  The  same  vigilance  existed  in  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  navy  as  of  the  army.  There  was  concert  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  arms  of  the  service.  By  the  orders  which  were  from 
time  to  time  issued,  our  vessels-of-war  on  the  Pacific  and  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico were  stationed  in  proper  time  and  in  proper  positions  to  co-operate 
efficiently  with  the  army.  By  this  means  their  combined  power  was 
brought  to  bear  successfully  on  the  enemy. 

The  great  results  which  have  been  developed  and  brought  to  light  by 
this  war  will  be  of  immeasurable  importance  in  the  future  progress  of  our 
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country.  They  will  tend  powerfully  to  preserve  us  from  foreign  collis- 
ions, and  to  enable  us  to  pursue  uninterruptedly  our  cherished  policy  of 
"peace  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none  " 

Occupying,  as  we  do,  a  more  commanding  position  among  nations  than 
at  any  former  period,  our  duties  and  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity  are  correspondingly  increased.  This  will  be  the  more  obvi- 
ous when  we  consider  the  vast  additions  which  have  been  recently  made 
to  our  territorial  possessions,  and  their  great  importance  and  value. 

Within  less  than  four  years  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union  has 
been  consummated  ;   all  conflicting  title  to  the  Oregon  territory  south  of  the 
fortv-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  all  that  was  insisted  on  by  any 
of  my  predecessors,  has  been  adjusted  ;  and  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Cali- 
fornia have  been  acquired  by  treaty.    The  area  of  these  several  territories, 
according  to  a  report  carefully  prepared  by  the  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
eral land-office,  from  the  most  authentic  information  in  his  possession,  and 
which    is   herewith   transmitted,  contains   one  million,  one  hundred   and 
ninety-three  thousand,  and  sixty-one  square  miles,  or  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  three  millions,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand,  and  forty  acres  ; 
while  the  area  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  states,  and  the  territory  not 
yet  organized  into  states  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  contains  two  mill- 
ions, fifty-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  square  miles,  or  thirteen 
hundred  and  eighteen  millions,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  and 
fifty-eight  acres.     These  estimates  show  that  the  territories   recently  ac- 
quired, and  over  which  our  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  dominion  have  been 
extended,  constitute  a  country  more  than  half  as  large  as  all  that  which 
was  held  by  the  United  States  before  their  acquisition.     If  Oregon  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  estimate,  there  will  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
New   Mexico,  and    California,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  square  miles,  or  five  hundred  and  forty-five  mill- 
ions, twelve  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres  ;   being  an  addition 
equal  to  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  territory  owned  by  the  United 
States  before  their  acquisition  ;  and  including  Oregon,  nearly  as  great  an 
extent  of  territory  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  Russia  only  excepted.     The 
Mississippi,  so  lately  the   fr<mtier  of  our  country,  is  now  ordy  its  centre. 
With  the  addition  of  the  late  acquisitions,  the  United  States  are  now  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.     It  is  estimated  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  in  the   accompanying   report,  that 
the  extent  of  the  seacoast  of  Texas  on  the  gulf  Mexico  is  upward  of  four 
hundred  miles  :  of  the  coast  of  Upper  California,  on  the  Pacific,  of  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  ;  and  of  Oregon,  including  the  straits  of  Fuca, 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  making  the  whole  extent  of  seacoast  on  the 
Pacific  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent on  both  the  Pacific  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  two  thousand  and  twenty 
miles.     The  length  of  the  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  from  the  norlhern  limits 
of  the  United  States,  around  the  capes  of  Florida  to  the   Sabine,  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Texas,  is  estimated  to  be  three  thousand,  one  hundred 
miles  :   so  that  the  addition  of  seacoast,  including  Oregon,  is  very  nearly 
two  thirds  as  great  as  all  we  possessed  before  ;  and  excluding  Oregon,  is 
an   addition   of  one   thousand,  three   hundred  and  seventy  miles  ;    being 
nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  extent  of  coast  which  we  possessed  before 
these    acquisitions.      We  have  now  three  great  maritime  fronts — on  the 
Atlantic,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific — making  in  the  whole  an  ex- 
tent of  seacoast  exceeding  five  thousand  miles.     This  is  the  extent  of  the 
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seacoast  of  the  United  States,  not  including  bavs,  sonnds,  and  small  irregu- 
larities of  the  main  shore,  and  of  the  sea  islands.  If  these  be  inclvided,  the 
length  of  the  shore  line  of  coast,  as  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
coast  survey  in  his  report,  would  be  thirty-three  thousand  and  sixty-three 
miles. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  value  of  these  immense  additions  to 
our  territorial  possessions.  Texas,  lying  contiguous  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  part  of  the  navigable  trib- 
utary waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  an  extensive  seacoast,  could  not  long 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power  without  endangf^ring  the 
peace  of  our  southwestern  frontier.  Her  products  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missis.sippi  must  have  sought  a  market  through  these 
streams,  running  into  and  through  our  territory  ;  and  the  danger  of  irrita- 
tion and  collision  of  interests  between  Texas  as  a  foreign  state  and  our- 
selves would  have  been  imminent,  whiles  the  embarrasstnents  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  them  must  have  been  constant  and  unavoida- 
ble. Had  Texas  fallen  into  the  hands,  or  under  the  influence  and  control 
of  a  strong  maritime  or  military  foreign  power,  as  she  might  have  done, 
these  dangers  would  have  been  still  greater.  They  have  been  avoided  by 
her  voluntary  and  peaceful  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Texas,  from 
her  pi>sition,  was  a  natural  and  almost  indispensable  part  of  our  territories. 
Fortunateljr,  she  has  been  restored  to  our  country,  and  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  states  of  our  confederacy,  "  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  ori- 
ginal states."  The  salubrity  of  climate,  the  fertility  of  soil,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  staple  commodities, 
and  her  commercial  advantages,  must  soon  make  her  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ulous states. 

New  Mexico,  though  situated  in  the  interior,  and  without  a  seacoast, 
is  known  to  contain  much  fertile  land,  to  abound  in  rich  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population.  From  its 
position,  it  is  the  intermediate  and  connecting  territory  between  our  settle- 
ments and  our  possessions  in  Texas  and  those  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Upper  California,  irrespective  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  recently  devel- 
oped there,  holds  at  this  day,  in  point  of  value  and  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  Union,  the  same  relation  that  Louisiana  did  when  that  fine  territory 
was  acquired  from  France  forty-five  years  ago.  Extending  nearly  ten 
degrees  of  latitude  along  the  Pacific,  and  embracing  the  only  safe  and 
commodious  harbors  on  that  coast  for  many  hundred  miles,  with  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  an  extensive  interior  of  fertile  lands,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  estimate  its  wealth  until  it  shall  he  brought  under  the  government 
of  our  laws,  and  its  resources  fully  developed.  From  its  position,  it  must 
command  the  rich  commerce  of  China,  of  Asia,  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, of  western  Mexico,  of  Central  America,  the  South  American  states, 
and  of  the  Russian  possessions  bordering  on  that  ocean.  A  great  empo- 
rium will  doubtless  speedily  arise  on  the  Califoriiian  coast,  which  may  be 
destined  to  rival  in  importance  New  Orleans  itself.  The  depot  of  the  vast 
cominerce  which  must  exist  on  the  Pacific  will  probably  be  at  some  point 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  will  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  western  coast  of  that  ocean  as  New  Orleans  does  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  To  this  depot  our  numerous 
whale-ships  will  resort  with  their  cargoes,  to  trade,  refit,  and  obtain  sup- 
plies. This  of  itself  will  largely  contribute  to  build  up  a  city  which  would 
soon  become  the  centre  of  a  great  and  rapidly-increasing  commerce.     Sit- 
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liated  on  a  safe  harbor,  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the  navies  as  well  as 
the  marine  of  the  world,  and  convenient  to  excellent  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, owned  by  the  United  States,  it  must  become  our  great  western  naval 
depot. 

It  was  known  that  mines  of  the  precious  metals  existed  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  California  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition.  Recent  discoveries 
render  it  probable  that  these  mines  are  more  extensive  and  valuable  than 
was  anticipated.  The  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  that  territory- 
are  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  would  scarcely  command  belief 
were  they  not  corroborated  by  the  authentic  reports  of  officers  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  who  have  visited  the  mineral  district,  and  derived  the  facts 
which  they  detail  from  personal  observation.  Reluctant  to  credit  the  re- 
ports in  general  circulation  as  to  the  quantity  of  gold,  the  officer  command- 
ing our  forces  in  California  visited  the  mineral  district  in  Julv  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  His  report  to 
the  war  department  of  the  result  of  his  examination,  and  the  facts  obtained 
on  the  spot,  is  herewith  laid  before  Congress.  When  he  visited  the  coun- 
try there  were  about  four  thousand  persons  engaged  in  collecting  gold. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  persons  so  employed 
has  since  been  augtuented.  The  explorations  already  made  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  supply  is  very  large,  and  that  gold  is  found  at  various  places 
in  an  extensive  district  of  country. 

Information  received  froiu  officers  of  the  navy  and  other  sources,  though 
not  so  full  and  minute,  confirm  the  accounts  of  the  commander  of  our  mili- 
tary force  in  California.  It  appears,  also,  from  these  reports,  that  mines 
of  quicksilver  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  region.  One  of  them 
is  now  being  worked,  and  is  believed  to  be  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  discovery  of  these  rich  mineral  deposites, 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  those  who  have  resorted 
to  them,  have  produced  a  surprising  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia. Labor  commands  a  most  exorbitant  price,  and  all  other  pursuits 
but  that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals,  are  abandoned.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  male  population  of  the  country  have  gone  to  the  gold 
districts.  Ships  arriving  on  the  coast  are  deserted  by  their  crews,  and 
their  voyages  suspended  for  want  of  sailors.  Our  commanding  officer 
there  entertains  apprehensions  that  soldiers  can  not  be  kept  in  the  public 
service  without  a  large  increase  of  pay.  Desertions  in  his  command 
have  become  frequent,  and  he  recommends  that  those  who  shall  withstand 
the  strong  temptation,  and  remain  faithful,  should  be  rewarded. 

This  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  all-engrossing  pursuit  of  it,  have  already 
caused  in  California  an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

That  we  may  the  more  speedily  and  fully  avail  ourselves  of  the  unde- 
veloped wealth  of  these  mines,  it  is  deemed  of  vast  importance  that  a 
branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  be  authorized  to  be  established,  at 
your  present  session,  in  California.  Among  other  signal  advantages  which 
would  result  from  such  an  establishment  would  be  that  of  raising  the  gold 
to  its  par  value  in  that  territory.  A  branch  mint  of  the  United  States  at 
the  great  commercial  depot  on  the  west  coast  would  convert  into  our  own 
coin  not  only  the  gold  derived  from  our  own  rich  mines,  but  also  the  bull- 
ion and  specie  which  our  commerce  may  bring  from  the  whole  west  coast 
of  Central  and  South  America.     The  west  coast  of  America  and  the  adja- 
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cent  interior  embrace  the  richest  and  best  mines  in  Mexico,  New  Grena- 
da, Central  America,  Chili,  and  Peru.  The  bullion  and  specie  drawn 
from  these  countries,  and  especially  from  those  of  western  Mexico  and 
Peru,  to  an  amount  in  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  are  now  annually 
diverted  and  carried  by  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  to  her  own  ports,  to  be 
recoiiied  or  us«d  to  sustain  her  national  bank,  and  thus  contribute  to  in- 
crease her  ability  to  command  so  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  If 
a  branch  mint  be  established  at  the  great  commercial  point  upon  that  coast,  a 
vast  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  would  flow  thither  to  be  recoined,and  pass 
thence  to  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  other  Atlantic  cities.  The  amount 
of  our  constitutional  currency  at  home  would  be  greatly  increased,  while 
its  circulation  abroad  would  be  promoted.  It  is  well  known  to  our  mer- 
chants trading  to  China  and  the  west  coast  of  America,  that  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  are  experienced  from  the  fact  that  our  coins  are  not 
current  at  their  par  value  in  those  countries. 

The  powers  of  Europe  far  removed  from  the  west  coast  of  America  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean  which  intervenes,  and  by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  nav- 
igation around  the  southern  cape  of  the  continent  of  America,  can  never 
successfully  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  rich  and  extensive 
commerce  which  is  opened  to  us  at  so  much  less  cost  by  the  acquisition 
of  California. 

The  vast  importance  and  commercial  advantages  of  California  have 
heretofore  remained  undeveloped  by  the  government  of  the  country  of 
which  it  constituted  a  part.  Now  that  this  fine  province  is  a  part  of  our 
country,  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  some  more  immediately  and  directly 
than  others,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  speedy  development  of  its  wealth 
and  resources.  No  section  of  our  country  is  more  interested,  or  will  be 
more  benefited,  than  the  commercial,  navigating,  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  eastern  states.  Our  planting  and  farming  interests,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  As  our  commerce  and 
navigation  are  enlarged  and  extended,  our  exports  of  agricultural  products 
and  of  manufactures  will  be  increased  ;  and  in  the  new  markets  thus 
opened  they  can  not  fail  to  command  remunerating  and  profitable  prices. 

The  acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  boundary,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  extending  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  are  results  which,  combined,  are  of  greater  consequence,  and  will 
add  more  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  than  any  which  have 
preceded  them  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

But  to  efTect  these  great  results,  not  only  California,  but  New  Mexico, 
must  be  brought  under  the  control  of  regularly-organized  governments. 
The  existing  condition  of  California,  and  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico  ly- 
ing west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  without  the  limits  of  Texas,  imperiously 
demand  that  Congress  should,  at  its  present  session,  organize  territorial 
governments  over  them. 

Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May  last,  the  temporary  governments  which  had  been 
established  over  New  Mexico  and  California  by  our  military  and  naval 
commanders,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war,  ceased  to  derive  any  obligatory 
force  Irom  that  source  of  authority  ;  and  having  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  all  govennnent  and  control  over  them  under  the  authority  of  Mex- 
ico had  ceased  to  exist.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing 
territorial  governments  over  them,  I  recommended  the  subject  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  Congress  in  my  message  communicating  the  ratified 
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treaty  of  peace,  on  the  sixth  of  July  last,  and  invoked  their  action  at  that 
session.  Congress  adjourned  without  making  any  provision  for  their  gov- 
ernment. The  inhabitants,  by  the  transfer  of  their  country,  had  become 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  laws  and  constitution,  and  yet  w^ere  left 
•without  any  regularly-organized  government.  Since  that  time,  the  very 
limited  power  possessed  by  the  executive  has  been  exercised  to  preserve 
and  protect  them  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  state  of  anarchy. 
The  only  government  which  remained  was  that  established  by  the  military 
authority  during  the  war.  Regarding  this  to  be  a  de-facto  government, 
and  that  by  the  presumed  consent  of  the  inhabitants  it  might  be  continued 
temporarily,  they  were  advised  to  conform  and  submit  to  it  for  the  short 
intervening  period  before  Congress  would  again  assemble  and  could  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  The  views  entertained  by  the  executive  on  this  point 
are  contained  in  a  communication  of  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  the  sev- 
enth of  October  last,  which  was  forwarded  for  publication  to  California 
and  New  Mexico,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  small  military  force  of  the  regular  army,  which  was  serving  within 
the  limits  of  the  acquired  territories  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  retained 
in  them,  and  additional  forces  have  been  ordered  there  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  preserve  and  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

No  revenue  has  been  or  could  be  collected  at  the  ports  in  California, 
because  Congress  failed  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  customhouses, 
or  the  appointment  of  officers  for  that  purpose. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  collec- 
tors of  the  customs,  on  the  seventh  day  of  October  last,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  exercised  all  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested by  law. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  last,  extending  the 
benefit  of  our  posloffice  laws  to  the  people  of  California,  the  postmaster- 
general  has  appointed  two  agents,  who  have  proceeded,  the  one  to  Califor- 
nia and  the  other  to  Oregon,  with  authority  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect. 

The  monthly  line  of  mail-steamers  from  Panama  to  Astoria  has  been 
required  to  "  stop,  and  deliver  and  take  mails,  at  San  Diego,  Monterey, 
and  San  Francisco."  These  mail-steamers,  connected  by  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  with  the  line  of  mail-steamers  on  the  Atlantic  between  New  York 
and  Chagres,  will  establish  a  regular  mail  communication  with  California. 
It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  provide,  with  the  least  practicable  delay,  for 
New  Mexico  and  California,  regularly-organized  territorial  governments. 
The  causes  of  the  failure  to  do  this  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  are 
well  known,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted.  With  the  opening  prospects  of 
increased  prosperity  and  national  greatness  which  the  acquisition  of  these 
rich  and  extensive  territorial  possessions  affords,  how  irrational  it  would 
be  to  forego  or  to  reject  these  advantages,  by  the  agitation  of  a  domestic 
question  which  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our  government  itself,  and 
to  endanger,  by  internal  strifes,  geographical  divisions,  and  heated  con- 
tests for  political  power,  or  fur  any  other  cause,  the  harmony  of  the  glori- 
ous Union  of  our  confederated  states  ;  that  Union  which  binds  us  together 
as  one  people,  and  which  for  sixty  years  has  been  our  shield  and  protec- 
tion against  every  danger.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  of  posterity, 
how  trivial  and  insignificant  will  be  all  our  internal  divisions  and  struggles, 
compared  with  the  preservation  of  this  Union  of  the  states  in  all  its  vigor 
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and  with  all  its  countless  blessings  !  No  patriot  would  foment  and  excite 
geographical  and  sectional  divisions.  No  lover  of  his  country  would  de- 
liberately calculate  the  value  of  the  Union.  Future  generations  would 
look  in  amazement  upon  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  Other  nations  at  the 
present  dav  would  look  upon  it  with  astonishment ;  and  such  of  them  as 
desire  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  thrones  and  monarchical  or  aristocratical 
principles,  will  view  it  wiih  exultation  and  delight,  because  in  it  they  will 
see  the  elements  of  faction,  which  they  hope  must  ultimately  overturn  our 
system.  Ours  is  the  great  example  of  a  prosperous  and  free  self- governed 
repidilic,  commanding  the  admiration  and  the  imitation  of  all  the  lovers  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  How  solemn,  therefore,  is  the  duty — how 
impressive  the  call  upon  us,  and  upon  all  parts  of  our  country — to  cultivate 
a  patriotic  spirit  of  harmony,  of  good  fellowship,  of  compromise  and  mu- 
tual concession,  in  the  administration  of  the  incomparable  system  of  gov- 
ernment formed  by  our  fathers  in  the  midst  of  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, and  transmitted  to  us,  with  the  injunction  thai  we  should  enjoy  its 
blessings  and  hand  it  down  unimpaired  to  those  who  may  come  after  us. 

In  view  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  to  mankind,  I  trust  you  may  be  able,  at  your  present  session,  to  ap- 
proach the  adjustment  of  the  only  domestic  question  which  seriously 
threatens,  or  probably  ever  can  threaten,  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  suc- 
cessful operations  of  our  system. 

The  immensely  valuable  possessions  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
are  already  inhabited  by  a  considerable  population.  Attracted  by  their 
great  fertility,  their  mineral  wealth,  their  commercial  advantages,  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  emigrants  from  the  older  states,  in  great  numbers, 
are  already  preparing  to  seek  new  homes  in  these  inviting  regions. 

Shall  the  dissimilarity  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  the  difierent  states 
prevent  us  from  providing  for  them  suitable  governments  f  These  institu- 
tions existed  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  but  the  obstacles  which 
they  interposed  were  overcome  by  that  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  now 
invoked.  In  a  conflict  of  opinions  or  of  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  be- 
tween different  sections  of  our  country,  neither  can  justly  demand  all  which 
it  might  desire  to  obtain.  Each,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
should  concede  something  to  the  other. 

.  Our  gallant  forces  in  the  Mexican  war,  by  whose  patriotism  and  unpar- 
alleled deeds  of  arms  we  obtained  those  possessions  as  an  indemnity  for 
our  just  demands  against  Mexico,  were  composed  of  citizens  who  belonged 
to  no  one  state  or  section  of  our  Union.  They  were  men  from  slavehuld- 
ing  and  non-slaveholding  states,  from  the  north  and  the  south,  from  the 
east  and  the  west.  They  were  all  companions-in-arms,  and  fellow-citizens 
of  the  same  common  country,  engaged  in  the  same  common  cause.  When 
prosecuting  that  war,  they  were  brethren  and  friends,  and  shared  alike 
with  each  other  common  toils,  dangers,  and  sufferings.  Now,  when  their 
work  is  ended,  when  peace  is  restored,  and  they  return  again  to  their 
homes,  put  off  the  habiliments  of  war,  take  their  places  in  society,  and 
resume  their  pursuits  in  civil  life,  surely  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  conces- 
sion, and  of  equal  regard  for  ilie  rights  of  all,  and  of  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  ought  to  prevail  in  providing  governments  for  the  acquired  territo- 
ries— the  fruits  of  their  common  service.  The  whole  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  every  state,  contributed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
war  ;  and  it  would  not  be  just  for  any  one  section  to  exclude  another  from 
all  participation  in  the  acquired  territory.     This  would  not  be  in  conso- 
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nance  with  the  just  system  of  government  which  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution adopted. 

The  question  is  believed  to  be  rather  abstract  than  practical,  whether 
slavery  ever  can  or  would  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  acquired  territory, 
even  if  it  were  left  to  the  option  of  the  slaveholding  states  themselves. 
From  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  productions,  in  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it,  it  is  certain  it  could  never  exist;  and  in  the  remainder,  the 
probabilities  are  it  would  not.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  question, 
involving  as  it  does  a  principle  of  equality  of  rights  of  the  separate  and 
several  stales,  as  equal  co-partners  in  the  confederacy,  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded. 

In  organizing  governments  over  these  territories,  no  duty  imposed  on 
Congress  by  the  constitution  requires  that  they  should  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  slaverv,  while  their  power  to  do  so  is  not  only  seriously  ques- 
tioned, but  denied  bv  many  of  the  soundest  expounders  of  that  instrument. 
Whether  Congress  shall  legislate  or  not,  the  people  of  the  acquired  terri- 
tories, when  assembled  in  convention  to  form  state  constitutions,  will  pos- 
sess the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  If  Congress  shall  ab- 
stain from  interfering  wiih  the  question,  the  people  of  these  territories  will 
be  left  free  to  adjust  it  as  they  may  think  proper,  when  they  apply  for  ad- 
mission as  states  into  the  Union.  No  enactmenc  of  Congress  could  re- 
strain the  people  of  any  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  old  or  new, 
north  or  south,  slaveholding  or  non-slaveholding,  from  determining  the 
character  of  their  own  domestic  institutions  as  they  may  deem  wise  and 
proper.  Any  and  all  the  slates  possess  this  right,  and  Congress  can  not 
deprive  them  of  it.  The  people  of  Georgia  might,  if  they  chose,  so  alter 
fheir  constitution  as  to  abolish  slavery  within  its  limits  ;  and  the  people 
of  Vermont  might  so  alter  their  constitution  as  to  admit  slavery  within  its 
limits.  Both  states  would  possess  the  right ;  though,  as  all  know,  it  is  not 
probable  that  either  would  exert  it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  that  this  ques- 
tion is  in  its  nature  temporary;  and  can  only  continue  for  the  brief  period 
which  will  intervene  before  California  and  New  Mexico  may  be  admitted 
as  states  into  the  Union.  From  the  tide  of  population  now  flowing  into 
them,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  will  soon  occur. 

Considering  the  several  states  and  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  as 
equals,  and  entitled  to  equal  rights  under  the  constitution,  if  this  were  an 
original  question,  it  might  well  be  insisted  on  that  the  principle  of  non- 
interference is  the  true  doctrine,  and  that  Congress  could  not,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  express  grant  of  power,  interfere  with  their  relative  rights. 
Upon  a  great  emergency,  however,  and  under  menacing  dangers  to  the 
Union,  the  Missouri  compromise  line  in  respect  to  slavery  was  adopted. 
The  same  line  was  extended  further  west  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas. 
After  an  acquiescence  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  principle  of  compro- 
mise recognised  and  established  by  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to 
the  Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  disregarded,  I  have  hereto- 
fore expressed  the  opinion  that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  extended 
on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas,  where  it  now  terminates,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  is  the 
middle  ground  of  compromise,  upon  which  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union  may  meet,  as  they  have  heretofore  met.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  every  section  of  the 
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country,  however  widely  their  abstract  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
may  differ,  would  cheerfully  and  patriotically  acquiesce  in  it,  and  peace 
and  harmonv  would  again  fill  our  borders. 

The  restriction  north  of  the  line  was  only  yielded  to  in  the  case  of 
Missouri  and  Texas  upon  a  principle  of  compromise,  made  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  harmony,  and,  possibly,  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

It  was  upon  these  considerations  that  at  the  close  of  your  last  session, 
I  gave  my  sanction,  to  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  by 
approving  and  signing  the  bill  to  establish  "the  territorial  government  of 
Oregon."  From  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
in  deference  to  the  acts  of  my  predecessors,  I  felt  constrained  to  yield  my 
acquiescence  to  the  extent  to  which  they  had  gone  in  compromising  this 
delicate  and  dangerous  question.  But  if  Congress  shall  now  reverse  the 
decision  by  which  the  Missouri  compromise  was  efl^ected,  and  shall  pro- 
pose to  extend  the  restriction  over  the  whole  territory,  south  as  well  as 
north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  it  will  cease  to  be 
a  compromise,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  original  question. 

If  Congress,  instead  of  observing  the  course  of  non-interference,  leav- 
ing the  adoption  of  their  own  domestic  institutions  to  the  people  who  may 
inhabit  these  territories  ;  or  if,  instead  of  extending  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line  to  the  Pacific,  shall  prefer  to  submit  the  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  which  may  arise  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  as  was 
proposed  in  a  bill  which  passed  the  senate  at  your  last  session,  an  adjust- 
ment may  be  effected  in  this  mode.  If  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to 
the  judiciary,  all  parts  of  the  Union  should  cheerfidly  acquiesce  in  the 
final  decision  of  the  tribunal  created  by  the  constitution  for  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  which  may  arise  under  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws, 
of  the  United  States. 

Congress  is  earnestly  invoked,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  its  harmony, 
and  our  continued  prosperity  as  a  nation,  to  adjust  at  its  present  session 
this,  the  only  dangerous  question  which  lies  in  our  path — if  not  in  some 
one  of  the  modes  suggested,  in  some  other  which  may  be  satisfactory. 

In  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  regular  governments  over  the  ac- 
quired territories,  a  joint  commission  of  oflicers  of  the  army  and  navy  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  reconnoissances  and  a  report  as  to  the  proper  sites  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  or  other  defensive  works  on  land,  and  of  suitable 
situations  for  naval  stations.  The  information  which  may  be  expected  from 
a  scientific  and  skilful  examination  of  the  whole  face  of  the  coast  will  be 
eminently  useful  to  Congress,  when  they  come  to  consider  the  pro[)riety 
of  making  appropriations  for  these  great  national  objects.  Proper  defences 
on  land  will  be  necessary  for  the  security  and  protection  of  onr  posses- 
sions ;  and  the  establishment  of  navyyards,  and  a  dock  for  the  repair  and 
construction  of  vessels,  will  be  important  alike  to  our  navy  and  commer- 
cial marine.  Without  such  establishments,  every  vessel,  whether  of  the 
navy  or  of  the  merchant  service,  requiring  repair,  must,  at  great  expense, 
come  round  Cape  Horn  to  one  of  our  Atlantic  yards  U>x  that  purpose.  With 
such  establishments,  vessels,  it  is  believed,  may  be  built  or  repaired  as 
cheaply  in  California  as  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  would  give  em- 
ployment to  many  of  our  enterprising  ship-builders  and  mechanics,  and 
greatly  facilitate  and  enlarge  our  commerce  in  the  Pacific. 

As  it  is  ascertained  that  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver, 
exist  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  that  nearly  all  the  lands  where 
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they  are  found  belong  to  the  United  Slates,  it  is  deemed  important  to  the 
public  interests  that  provision  slioiild  he  made  for  a  geolngical  and  miner- 
alogical  examination  of  these  regions.  Measures  should  be  adopted  to 
preserve  the  mineral  lands,  especially  such  as  contain  the  precious  met- 
als, for  the  use  of  the  United  States  ;  or  if  brought  into  market,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  farming  lands,  and  dispose  of  them  in  such  maimer  as 
to  secure  a  large  return  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time 
lead  to  the  development  of  their  wealth  by  individual  proprietors  and  pur- 
chasers. To  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  an  immediate  sur- 
vey and  location  of  the  lots.  If  Congress  should  deem  it  proper  to  dispose 
of  tlie  mineral  lands  they  should  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  and  at  a  fixed 
minimum  price. 

I  recommend  that  surveyor-generals'  offices  be  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished in  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  provision  made  for  surveying 
and  bringing  the  public  lands  into  market  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
In  disposing  of  these  lands,  I  recommend  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  be 
secured,  and  liberal  grants  made,  to  the  early  emigrants  who  have  settled 
or  may  settle  upon  them. 

It  will  be  important  to  extend  our  revenue  laws  over  these  territories, 
and  especially  over  California,  at  an  early  period.  There  is  already  a 
considerable  commerce  with  California  ;  and  until  ports  of  entry  shall  be 
established  and  collectors  appointed,  no  revenue  can  be  received 

If  these  and  other  necessary  and  proper  measures  be  adopted  for  the 
development  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
and  regular  territorial  governments  be  established  over  them,  such  will 
probably  be  the  rapid  enlargement  of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
such  the  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  that  the  present  generation  may 
live  to  witness  the  controlling  commercial  and  monetary  power  of  the  world 
transferred  from  London  and  other  European  emporiums  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  by  some  of  our  statesmen, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  government,  that  our  system  was  incapable  of 
operating  with  sufficient  energy  and  success  over  largely-extended  territo- 
rial limits,  and  that  if  this  were  attempted,  it  would  fall  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weakness,  have  been  dissipated  by  our  experience.  By  the  division 
of  power  between  the  states  and  federal  government,  the  latter  is  found  to 
operate  with  as  much  energy  in  the  extremes  as  in  the  centre.  It  is  as 
efficient  in  the  remotest  of  the  thirty  states  which  now  compose  the  Union, 
as  it  was  in  the  thirteen  states  which  formed  our  constitution.  Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  if  our  present  population  had  been  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  the  tendencies  to  centrali- 
zation and  consolidation  would  not  have  been  such  as  to  have  encroached 
upon  tlie  essential  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  and  thus  to  have  made  the 
federal  government  a  widely  different  one,  practically,  from  what  it  is  in 
theory,  and  was  intended  to  be  by  its  framers.  So  far  from  entertaining 
apprehensions  of  the  safety  of  our  system  by  the  extension  of  our  territory, 
the  belief  is  confidently  entertained  that  each  new  state  gives  strength  and 
an  additional  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  with  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and 
of  the  act  of  July  29, 1848,  claims  of  our  citizens  which  had  been  "  already 
liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexican  republic,"  amounting,  with 
the  interest  thereon,  to  two  millions,  twenty-three  thousand,  eight  hundred 
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and  thirty-two  dollars  and  fiftv-ono  cents,  have  heen  liquidated  and  paid. 
There  remain  to  be  paid  of  these  claims,  severitj'-fonr  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents. 

Conoress  at  its  last  session  havinj^  made  no  provision  for  executing  the 
fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  assume  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  "unliquidated  claims"  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico, 
to  "  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,"  the 
subject  is  again  recommended  to  your  favorable  consider? tion. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  took  place  on 
the  30tli  of  May,  1848.  Within  one  year  after  that  time,  the  commissioner 
and  surveyor  which  each  government  stipulates  to  appoint,  are  required  to 
meet  "  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said 
boundary  in  its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte." 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  provision,  that  the  period  within  which  a  com- 
missioner and  surveyor  of  the  respective  governments  are  to  meet  at  San 
Diego,  will  expire  on  the  30th  of  May,  1849.  Congress,  at  the  close  of 
its  last  session,  made  an  appropriation  for  "  the  expenses  of  running  and 
marking  the  boundary  line"  between  the  two  countries,  but  did  not  fix 
the  amount  of  salary  which  should  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  and  sur- 
veyor to  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  which  they  shall  receive  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  not  left,  as  at  present,  to  executive  discretion. 

Measures  were  adopted  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  to  organize  the 
"territorial  government  of  Oregon,"  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  14th 
ol  August  last.  The  governor  and  marshal  of  the  territory,  accompanied 
by  a  small  military  escort,  left  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  September  last, 
and  took  the  southern  route,  by  the  way  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  river  Gila,  to 
California,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  thence  in  one  of  our  vessels- 
of-war  to  their  destination.  The  governor  was  fully  advised  of  the  great 
importance  of  his  early  arrival  in  the  country,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
he  may  reach  Oregon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month,  or  early  in 
the  next.     The  other  officers  for  the  territory  have  proceeded  by  sea. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  I  communicated  information  to  Congress  that 
an  Indian  war  had  broken  out  in  Oregon,  and  recommended  that  authority 
he  given  to  raise  an  adequate  number  of  volunteers  to  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  the  assistance  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  that  territory.  The  authority 
to  raise  such  a  force  not  having  been  granted  by  Congress,  as  soon  as  their 
services  could  be  dispensed  with  in  Mexico,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  to  proceed  to  Jefl^erson  barracks,  in  Mis- 
souri, and  to  prepare  to  march  to  Oregon  as  soon  as  the  necessary  provision 
could  be  made.  Shortly  before  i-t  was  ready  to  -march,  it  was  arrested  by 
the  provision  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, which  directed  that  all  the  noncommissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  of  that  regiment,  who  had  been  in  service  in  Mexico,  should, 
upon  their  application,  be  entitled  to  be  discharged.  The  efi'ect  of  this 
provision  was  to  disband  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment ;  and  before 
their  places  could  be  filled  by  recruits,  the  season  had  so  far  advanced 
that  it  was  impracticable  for  it  to  proceed  until  the  opening  of  the  next 
spring. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  accompanying  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  the  governor  of  the  temporary  government  of  Oregon,  giving 
information  of  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  disturbances,  and  of  the  des- 
titution and  defenceless  condition  of  the  inhabitants.     Orders  were  imme- 
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diately  transmitted  to  the  commander  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  to 
despatch  to  their  assistance  a  part  of  the  naval  forces  on  that  station,  to 
furnish  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  continue  to  give  them  such 
aid  and  protection  as  the  navy  could  afford,  until  the  army  could  reach  the 
country. 

It  is  the  policy  of  humai\ity,  and  one  which  has  always  been  pursued 
by  the  United  States,  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
this  continent,  and  to  restrain  them  from  making  war,  and  indulging  in  ex- 
cesses, by  mild  means,  rather  than  by  force.  That  this  could  have  been 
done  with  the  tribes  in  Oregon,  had  that  territory  been  brought  under  the 
government  of  our  laws  at  an  earlier  period,  and  had  suitable  measures 
been  adopted  by  Coneress,  such  as  now  exist  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
other  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  can  not  be  doubted.  Indeed,  the  im- 
mediate and  only  cause  of  the  existing  hostility  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon 
is  represented  to  have  been,  the  long  delay  of  the  United  States  in  making 
to  them  some  trifling  compensation,  in  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  for 
the  country  now  occupied  by  our  emigrants,  which  the  Indians  claimed, 
and  over  which  they  formerly  roamed.  This  compensation  had  been 
promised  them  by  the  temporary  government  established  in  Oregon,  but 
its  fulfilment  had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  for  nearly  two  years, 
while  those  who  made  it  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  territorial  government  over  the  country.  The  Indians  became  at 
length  distrustful  of  their  good  faith,  and  sought  redress  by  plunder  and 
massacre,  which  finally  led  to  the  present  difficulties.  A  few  thousand 
dollars  in  suitable  presents,  as  a  com|)ensation  for  the  country  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  our  citizens,  would  have  satisfied  the  Indians, 
and  have  prevented  the  war.  A  small  amount  properly  distributed,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  would  soon  restore  quiet.  In  this  Indian  war  our 
fellow-citizens  of  Oregon  have  been  compelled  to  take  the  field  in  their 
own  defence,  have  performed  valuable  military  services,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  expenses  which  have  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Justice  demands 
that  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  to  compensate  them  for  theii 
services,  and  to  refund  to  them  the  necessary  expenses  which  they  have 
incurred. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  to  Congress,  that  provis- 
ion be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  number  of  Indian  agents  to 
reside  among  the  tribes  of  Oregon,  and  that  a  small  sum  be  appropriated 
to  enable  these  agents  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them.  If  this 
be  done,  the  presence  of  a  small  military  force  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  preserve  peace. 

I  recommend  that  similar  provision  be  made  as  regards  the  tribes  in- 
habiting northern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  the  extensive  region 
lying  between  our  settlements  in  Missouri  and  these  possessions,  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  preserving  peace  upon  our  borders,  and  within  the 
recently-acquired  territories. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  present,  in  his  annual  report,  a  highly 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last, 
were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  ;  of  which 
the  amount  exported  was  twenty-one  millions,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  and  ten  dollars  ;  leaving  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  mill- 
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ions,  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars  in  the  country,  for  domestic  use. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period,  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  millions,  thirty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars; 
consistingj  of  domestic  productions  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  millions,  nine  hundred  and  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twentv-one 
dollars,  and  twenty-one  millions,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
and  ten  dollars  of  foreign  articles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  loans, 
amounted  to  thirty-five  millions,  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  ;  of  which  there  was  derived 
from  customs,  thirty-one  millions,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
and  seventy  dollars  and  ninety-.six  cents  ;  from  sales  of  public  lands, 
three  millions,  three  hundred  and  twentv-eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents  ;  and  from  miscellaneous  and  incidental 
sources,  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and 
seven  cents. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  revenue  from  customs  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceeded,  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  and  seventy 
dollars  and  ninety-six  cents,  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  his  last  annual  report ;  and  that  the  aggregate  receipts  during  the  same 
period,  from  customs,  lands,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  also  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents;  indicating,  however,  a  very  near 
approach  in  the  estimate  to  the  actual  result. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last, 
including  those  for  the  war,  and  exclusive  of  payments. of  original  and  in- 
terest for  the  public  debt,  were  forty-two  millions,  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  three  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  including  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  of  July  last,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  fifty-seven  millions,  forty-eight 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ;  of  which 
thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived  from  customs  ; 
three  millions  of  dollars  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  one  mill- 
ion, two  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  miscellaneous  and  incidental 
sources,  including  the  premium  upon  the  loan,  and  the  amount  paid  and  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  military  contributions  in  Mexico, 
and  the  sales  of  arms  and  vessels  and  other  public  property  rendered  un- 
necessary for  the  use  of  the  government  by  the  termination  of  the  war  ; 
and  twenty  millions,  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  and  thirty  cents  from  loans  already  negotiated,  in- 
cluding treasury-notes  funded,  which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  first  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  estimated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including  the  necessary  payment 
on  account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  of  the  first  instalment  due  to  Mexico  on  the  30th  of  May 
next,  and  other  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war,  to  be  paid  during  the 
present  year,  will  amount,  including  the  reimbursement  of  treasury-notes, 
to  the  sum  of  fifty-four  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  six  cents  ;  leaving  an  estimated  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1849,  of  two  millions,  eight  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and 
eighty-four  cents. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  present,  as  required  by  law.  the  esti- 
mates of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  ex- 
penditures as  estimated  for  that  vear  are  thirty-three  millions,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  seventy-three 
cents,  including  three  millions,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents  for  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  three  millions,  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  principal  and  interest  due  to  Mexico  on  the  30th  of  May,  1850  ;  leav- 
ing the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand and  fifty  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
ample  for  the  ordinary  peace  expenditures. 

The  operations  of  the  tarifl^act  of  1846  have  been  such  during  the  past 
year  as  fully  to  meet  the  public  expectation,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion 
heretofore  expressed  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change  in  our  revenue  system 
which  was  efi'ected  by  it.  The  receipts  under  it  into  the  treasury  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  after  its  enactment  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  five  millions, 
forty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  nine  cents,  the 
amount  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  act  of  1842, 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1846.  The  total  revenue  realized  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operation,  on  the  first  of  December,  1846,  until  the  close 
of  the  last  quarter,  on  the  30lh  of  September  last,  being  twenty-two  months, 
was  fifty-six  millions,  six  hundred  and  fifiy-four  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents — being  a  much  larger  sum  than 
was  ever  before  received  from  duties  during  any  equal  period  under  the 
tariff"  acts  of  1824,  1828,  1832,  and  1842.  While  by  the  repeal  of  highly- 
protective  and  prohibitory  duties  the  revenue  has  been  increased,  the  taxes 
on  the  people  have  been  diminished.  They  have  been  relieved  from  the 
heavy  amounts  with  which  they  were  burdened  under  former  laws  in  the 
form  of  increased  prices  or  bounties  paid  to  favored  classes  and  pursuits. 

The  predictions  which  were  made,  that  the  tariff"  act  of  1846  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  revenue  below  that  collected  under  the  act  of  1842, 
and  would  prostrate  the  business  and  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
have  not  been  verified.  With  an  increased  and  increasing  revenue,  the 
finances  are  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  are  prosperous  ;  the  prices  of  manufactured  fabrics,  and  of  other 
products,  are  much  less  injuriously  affected  than  was  to  have  been  antici- 
pated, from  the  unprecedented  revulsions,  which,  during  the  last  and  the 
present  year,  have  overwhelmed  the  industry  and  paralyzed  the  credit  and 
coiumerce  of  so  many  great  and  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

Severe  commercial  revulsions  abroad  have  always  heretofore  operated 
to  depress,  and  often  to  afi"ect  disastrously,  almost  every  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  temporary  depression  of  a  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
interests  is  the  eff"ect  of  foreign  causes,  and  is  far  less  severe  than  has 
prevailed  on  all  former  similar  occasions. 

It  is  believed  that,  looking  to  the  great  aggregate  of  all  our  interests,  the 
whole  country  was  never  more  prosperous  than  at  the  present  period,  and 
never  more  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  population.  Neither  the  for- 
eign war  in  which  we  have  been  involved,  nor  the  loans  which  have  ab- 
sorbed so  large  a  portion  of  our  capital,  nor  the  commercial  revulsion  in 
Great  Britain  in  1847,  nor  the  paralysis  of  credit  and  commerce  through- 
out Europe  in  1848,  has  affected  injuriously  to  any  considerable  extent 
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any  of  the  ^reat  interests  of  the  country,  or  arrested  our  onward  march  to 
greatness,  vveahh,  and  power. 

Had  the  disturbances  in  Europe  not  occurred,  our  commerce  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  still  more  extended,  and  would  have  added  still  more 
to  the  national  wealth  and  public  prosperity.  But  notwithstanding  these 
disturbances,  the  operations  of  the  revenue  system  established  bv  the 
tariff  act  of  1846,  have  been  so  generally  beneficial  to  the  government  and 
the  business  of  the  country,  that  no  change  in  its  provisions  is  demanded 
by  a  wise  public  policy,  and  none  is  recommended. 

The  o[)erations  of  the  constitutional  treasur\%  established  by  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  August,  1846,  in  the  receipt,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  money,  have  continued  to  be  successful.  Under  this  system  the 
public  finances  have  been  carried  through  a  foreign  war,  involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  loans  and  extraordinary  expenditures,  and  requiring  distant 
transfers  and  disbursements,  without  embarrassment,  and  no  loss  has  oc- 
curred of  any  of  the  public  money  deposited  under  its  provisions.  While 
it  has  proved  to  be  safe  and  useful  to  the  government,  its  effects  have  been 
most  beneficial  upon  the  business  of  the  country.  It  has  tended  power- 
fully to  secure  an  exemption  from  that  inflation  and  fluctuation  of  the  paper 
currency,  so  injurious  to  domestic  industry,  and  rendering  so  uncertain  the 
rewards  of  labor,  and  it  is  believed  has  largely  contributed  to  preserve  the 
whole  country  from  a  serious  commercial  revulsion,  such  as  often  occurred 
under  the  bank  deposite  system.  In  the  year  1847,  there  was  a  revulsion 
in  the  business  of  Great  Britain  of  great  extent  and  intensity,  which  was 
followed  by  failures  in  that  kingdom  unprecedented  in  number  and  amount 
of  losses.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  when  such  disastrous 
bankruptcies,  occurring  in  a  country  with  which  we  have  such  extensive 
commerce,  produced  little  or  no  injurious  effect  upon  our  trade  or  cur- 
rency. We  remained  but  little  affected  in  our  money-market,  and  our 
business  and  industry  were  still  prosperous  and  progressive. 

During  the  present  year,  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  has  been 
convulsed  by  civil  war  and  revolutions,  attended  by  numerous  bankrupt- 
cies, by  an  unprecedented  fall  in  their  public  securities,  and  an  almost  uni- 
versal paralysis  of  commerce  and  industry ;  and  yet,  although  our  trade 
and  the  price  of  our  products  must  have  been  somewhat  unfavorably 
affected  by  these  causes,  we  have  escaped  a  revulsion,  our  money-market 
is  comparatively  easy,  and  public  and  private  credit  have  advanced  and 
improved. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  we  have  been  saved  from  their  effect  by 
the  salutary  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury.  It  is  certain,  that  if 
the  twenty-four  millions  of  specie  imported  into  the  country  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  had  gone  into  the  bardvs,  as 
to  a  great  extent  it  must  have  done,  it  would,  in  the  absence  of  this  sys- 
tem, have  been  made  the  basis  of  augmented  bank  paper  issues,  probably 
to  an  amount  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  producing, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  an  inflated  currency,  extravagant  prices 
for  a  time,  and  wild  speculation,  which  must  have  been  followed,  on  the 
reflux  to  Europe,  the  succeeding  year,  of  so  much  of  that  specie,  by  the 
prostration  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the  suspension  of  the  banks, 
and  most  extensive  bankruptcies.  Occurring,  as  this  would  hftve  done,  at 
a  period  when  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war ;  when  consid- 
erable loans  of  specie  were  required  for  distant  disbursements  ;  and  when 
the  banks,  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  and  the  depositories  of  its 
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money,  were  suspended, — the  public  credit  must  have  sunk,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war  of  1812,  must  have 
been  sacrificed  in  discounts  upon  loans,  and  upon  the  depreciated 
paper  currency  which  ihe  government  would  have  been  compelled 
to  use. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  not  a  dollar  has 
been  lost  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  loans  required  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Mexico  were  negotiated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  above  par,  realizing  a  large  premium  to  the  government.  The 
restraining  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  tendencies  to  excessive  paper 
issues  by  banks  has  saved  the  government  from  heavy  losses,  and  thou- 
sands of  our  business  men  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  wisdom  of 
the  system  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
it  is  the  dictate  of  sound  policy  that  it  should  remain  undisturbed.  The 
modifications  in  some  of  the  details  of  this  measure,  involving  none  of  its 
essential  principles,  heretofore  recommended,  are  again  presented  for 
your  favorable  consideration. 

In  my  message  of  the  filh  of  July  last,  transmitting  to  Congress  the 
ratified  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  I  recommended  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  speedy  payment,  of  the  public  debt.  In  reiterating  that 
recommendation,  I  refer  you  to  the  considerations  presented  in  that  mes- 
sage in  its  support.  The  puldic  debt,  including  that  authorized  to  be 
negotiated,  in  pursuance  of  existing  laws,  and  including  treasury-notes, 
amounted  at  that  time  to  sixty-five  millions,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 

Funded  stock  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  has  been  purchased,  as  authorized  by  law,  since  that  period, 
and  the  public  debt  has  thus  been  reduced  ;  the  details  of  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  submitted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  is  believed  will  be  ample  for  all  necessary 
purposes.  If  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  estimated,  the  means  in  the  treasury  will  be  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  government;  to  pay  off"  the  next  instalment  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  Mexico,  which  will  fall  due  on  the  30th  of 
May  next;  and  still  a  considerable  surplus  will  remain,  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  fun  her  purchase  of  the  public  stock  and  reduction  of  the 
debt.  Should  enlarged  appropriations  be  made,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence will  be  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Though  our  debt, 
as  compared  with  that  of  most  other  nations,  is  small,  it  is  our  true  policy, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  we  should  pre- 
sent to  the  world  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  great  republic,  possessing  vast 
resources  and  wealth,  wholly  exempt  from  public  indebtedness.  This 
would  add  still  more  to  our  strength,  and  give  to  us  a  still  more  command- 
ing position  among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  public  expenditures  should  be  economical,  and  be  confined  to  such 
necessary  objects  as  are  clearly  within  the  powers  of  Congress.  All 
such  as  are  not  absolutely  demanded  should  be  postponed,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  should  be  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  public  policy. 

For  the  reason  assigned  in  my  last  annual  message,  I  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  be  established 
at  the    city  of  New  York.     The  importance   of  this  measure  is   greatly 
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increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals  in 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  especially  in  the  latter. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation,  heretofore  made,  in  favor  of  the  gradua- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been 
long  offered  in  the  market  and  have  remained  unsold,  and  in  favor  of 
extending  the  rights  of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers  on  the  unsurveyed 
as  well  as  the  surveyed  lands. 

The  condition  and  operations  of  the  army,  and  the  state  of  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  under  the  supervision  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, are  satisfactorily  presented  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  our  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Mexico,  and 
the  volunteers  and  that  portion  of  the  regular  army  engaged  for  the  war 
were  disbanded.  Orders  have  been  issued  for  stationing  the  forces  of 
our  permanent  establishment  at  various  positions  in  our  extended  country, 
where  troops  may  be  required.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  some  of 
these  positions,  the  detachments  have  not  yet  reached  their  destination. 
Notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  our  country,  and  the  forces 
required  in  the  new  territories,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  our  present 
mihtary  establishment  is  sufficient  for  all  exigencies,  so  long  as  our  peace- 
ful relations  remain  undisturbed. 

Of  the  amount  of  military  contributions  collected  in  ^Mexico,  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
was  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  due  under  the 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  further  sirni  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty  cents  has  been 
paid  into  the  treasury,  and  unexpended  balances  still  remain  iu  the  hands 
of  disbursing  officers  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  collection  of 
these  moneys.  After  the  proclamation  of  peace,  no  further  disbursements 
were  made  of  any  unexpended  moneys  arising  from  this  source.  The 
balances  on  hand  were  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  indi- 
vidual claims  on  the  fund  will  remain  unadjusted  until  Congress  shall 
authorize  their  settlement  and  payment.  These  claims  are  not  consid- 
erable in  number  or  amount. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the 
secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  in  regard  to  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

Our  Indian  relations  are  presented  in  a  most  favorable  view  in  the 
report  from  the  war  department.  The  wisdom  of  our  policy  in  regard  to 
the  tribes  within  our  limits,  is  clearly  manifested  by  their  improved  and 
rapidly-improving  condition. 

A  most  imj)oriant  treaty  with  the  Menomonies  has  been  recently  nego- 
tiated by  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  person,  by  which  all  their 
land  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin — being  about  four  millions  of  acres — has 
been  ceded  to  the  United  Slates.  This  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the 
senate  for  ratification  at  an  early  period  of  your  present  session. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  eight  important  treaties  have  been  nego 
tiated  with  difi!erent  Indian  tribes,  and  at  a  cost  of  one  million  eight  hun 
dred  and  forty-two  thousand  dollars  ;  Indian  lands  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  eighteen  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  have  been  ceded  to 
the  United  Slates  ;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  settling  ia  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  the  tribes  which  occupied  this  large  extent  oi 
the  public  domain.  The  title  to  all  the  Indian  lands  within  the  several 
110 
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states  of  our  Union,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  reservations,  is 
now  extinguished,  and  a  vast  region  opened  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  gives  a  satisfac- 
tory exhibit  of  the  operations  and  condition  of  that  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

A  number  of  small  vessels  suitable  for  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers 
were  judiciously  purchased  during  the  war,  and  gave  great  efficiency  to 
the  squadron  in  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  return  of  peace,  when  no 
longer  valuable  for  naval  purposes,  and  liable  to  constant  deterioration, 
they  were  sold,  and  the  money  placed  in  the  treasury. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  naval  service  authorized  by  law,  during  the 
war,  has  been  reduced  by  discharges  below  the  maximum  fixed  for  the 
peace  establishment.  Adequate  squadrons  are  maintained  in  the  several 
quarters  of  the  globe  where  experience  has  shown  their  services  may  be 
most  usefully  employed  ;  and  the  naval  service  was  never  in  a  condition 
of  higher  discipline  or  greater  efficiency. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  on 
the  subject  of  the  marine  corps.  The  reduction  of  the  corps  at  the  end 
of  the  war  required  that  four  officers  of  each  of  the  three  lower  grades 
should  be  dropped  from  the  rolls.  A  board  of  officers  made  the  selection ; 
and  those  designated  were  necessarily  dismissed,  but  without  any  alleged 
fault.  I  concur  in  opinion  with  the  secretary,  that  the  service  would  be 
improved  by  reducing  the  number  of  landsmen,  and  increasing  the  marines. 
Such  a  measure  would  justify  an  increase  of  the  number  of  officers  to  the 
extent  of  the  reduction  by  dismissal,  and  still  the  corps  would  have  fewer 
officers  than  a  corresponding  number  of  men  in  the  army. 

The  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  ^the  mail  in  steamships,  convert- 
ible into  war-steamers,  promise  to  realize  all  the  benefits  to  our  commerce 
and  to  the  navy  which  were  anticipated.  The  first  steamer  thus  secured 
to  the  government  was  launched  in  January,  1847.  There  are  now 
seven  ;  and  in  another  year  there  will,  probably,  be  not  less  than  seven- 
teen afloat.  While  this  great  national  advantage  is  secured,  our  social 
and  commercial  intercourse  is  increased  and  promoted  with  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  all  the  countries  on  the 
west  coast  of  our  continent,  especially  with  Oregon  and  California,  and 
between  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
siderable revenue  may  be  expected  from  postages  ;  but  the  connected  line 
from  New  York  to  Chagres,  and  thence  across  the  isthmus  to  Oregon, 
can  not  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  not  now  to  be  estimated,  on  the 
interests  of  the  manufactures,  commerce,  navigation,  and  currency  of  the 
United  States.  As  an  important  part  of  the  system,  I  recommend  to  your 
favorable  consideration  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  line  of  steamers 
between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  promises  the  most  happy 
results  in  cementing  friendship  between  the  two  republics,  and  extending 
reciprocal  benefits  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  both. 

The  report  of  the  postmaster-general  will  make  known  to  you  the  oper- 
ations of  that  department  for  the  past  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  revenues  of  tlie  department,  under  the  rates 
of  postage  now  established  by  law,  so  rapidly  increasing.  The  gross 
amount  of  postage  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  four  millions, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  and  seventy-seven  dollars,  ex- 
ceeding the  annual  average  received  for  the  nine  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  3d.  of  March,  1845,  by  the  sum  of  six 
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tlicusantl,  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars,  and  exceeding  the  amount 
received  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  by  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year,  excluding  the  sum  of  ninety-four  thou- 
sand, six  liundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  allowed  by  Congress  at  its  last 
pession  to  individual  claimants,  and  including  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  five  hundred  dollars,  paid  for  the  services  of  the  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Bremen  and  New  York,  amounted  to  four  millions,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  which 
IS  less  than  the  annual  average  for  the  nine  years  previous  to  the  act  of 
1845,  by  three  hundred  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars. 

The  mail-routes  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  extent — beino  an 
increase  during  the  last  year  of  nine  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  The  mails  were  transported  over  them,  during  the  same  time,  forty- 
one  millions,  twelve  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles;  making 
an  increase  of  transportation  for  the  year  of  two  millions,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  while  the  expense 
was  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  four  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars. 

The  increase  in  the  mail  transportation  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
been  five  millions,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles,  while  the  expenses  were  reduced  four  hundred  and 
fifty- six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars — making  an  in- 
crease of  service  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
expenses  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  employed,  under  contracts  with 
the  postoffice  department,  two  ocean-steamers  in  conveying  the  mails 
montldy  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  and  one,  since  October  last,  per- 
forming semi-monthly  service  between  Charleston  and  Havana  ;  and  a 
contract  has  been  made  fijr  the  transportation  of  the  Pacific  mails  across 
the  isthmus  from  Chagres  to  Panama. 

Under  the  authority  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  three  ocean- 
steamers  have  been  constructed  and  sent  to  the  Pacific,  and  are  expected 
to  enter  upon  the  mail  service  between  Panama  and  Oregon,  and  the  in- 
termediate ports,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  a  fourth  has  been  en- 
gaged by  him  for  the  service  between  Havana  and  Chagres  ;  so  that  a 
regular  monthly  mail  line  will  be  kept  up  after  that  time  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  our  territories  on  the  Pacific. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  mail  service,  should  the  rev- 
enue continue  to  increase  the  present  year  as  it  did  in  the  last,  there  will 
be  received  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
expenditures. 

These  considerations  have  satisfied  the  postmaster-general  that,  with 
certain  modifications  of  the  act  of  1845,  the  revenue  may  be  still  further 
increased,  and  a  reduction  of  postage  made  to  a  uniform  rate  of  five  cents, 
without  an  interference  with  the  principle,  which  has  been  constantly  and 
properly  enforced,  of  making  that  department  sustain  itself. 

A  well-digested  cheap  postage  system  is  the  best  means  of  difi'using  in- 
telligence among  the  people,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States,  that  I  recommend  to  your  favorable 
consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  postmaster-general  for  its  improve- 
ment. 
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Nothing  can  retard  tlie  onward  progress  of  our  country,  and  prevent  iia 
froin  assuming  and  maintaining  the  first  rank  among  nations,  but  a  disre- 
gard of  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  a  recurrence  to  an  unwise  public 
policy.  We  have  just  closed  a  foreign  war  by  an  honorable  peace — a 
war  rendered  necessary  and  unavoidable  in  the  vindication  of  the  national 
rights  and  honor.  The  present  condition  of  the  country  is  similar  in  some 
respects  to  that  which  existed  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815,  and  the  occasion  is  deemed  to  be  a  proper  one  to 
take  a  retrospect  of  the  measures  of  public  policy  which  followed  that  war. 
There  was  at  that  period  of  our  history  a  departure  from  our  earlier  policy. 
The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  by  construction, 
which  obtained,  was  not  warranted  by  any  just  interpretation  of  the  con- 
s'itution.  A  few  years  after  the  close  of  that  war,  a  series  of  measures 
was  adopted  which,  united  and  combined,  constituted  what  was  termed  by 
their  authors  and  advocates  the  "American  system." 

The  introduction  of  the  new  policy  was  for  a  time  favored  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  country;  by  the  heavy  debt  which  had  been  contracted  du- 
ring the  war;  by  the  depression  of  the  public  credit;  by  the  deranged 
state  of  the  finances  and  the  currency  ;  and  by  the  commercial  and  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  which  extensively  prevailed.  I'hese  were  not  the 
only  causes  which  led  to  its  establishment.  The  events  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  embarrassments  which  had  attended  its  prosecution, 
had  left  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  statesmen  the  impression  that  our 
government  was  not  strong  enough,  and  that,  to  wield  its  resources  suc- 
cessfully in  great  emergencies,  and  especially  in  war,  more  power  should 
be  concentrated  in  its  hands.  This  increased  power  they  did  not  seek  to 
obtain  by  the  legitimate  and  prescribed  mode — an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution— but  by  construction.  They  saw  governments  in  the  old  vi'orld 
based  upon  diflerent  orders  of  society,  and  so  constituted  as  to  throw  the 
whole  power  of  nations  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  taxed  and  controlled 
the  many  without  responsibility  or  restraint.  In  that  arrangement  they 
conceived  the  strength  of  nations  in  war  consisted.  There  was  also  some- 
thing fascinating  in  the  ease,  luxury,  and  display,  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
drew  their  wealth  from  the  toil  of  the  laboring  millions.  The  authors  of 
the  system  drew  their  ideas  of  political  economy  from  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  They  had  viewed 
the  enormous  wealth  concentrated  in  few  hands,  and  had  seen  the  splen- 
dor of  the  overgrown  establishments  of  an  aristocracy  which  was  upheld 
by  the  restrictive  policy.  They  forgot  to  look  down  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  English  population,  upon  whose  daily  and  yearly  labor  the 
great  establishments  they  so  much  admired  were  sustained  and  supported. 
They  failed  to  perceive  that  the  scantily-fed  and  half-clad  operatives  were 
not  only  in  abject  poverty,  but  were  bound  in  chains  of  oppressive  servi- 
tude for  the  benefit  of  favored  classes,  who  were  the  exclusive  objects  of 
the  care  of  the  government. 

It  was  not  possible  to  reconstruct  society  in  the  United  States  upon  the 
European  plan.  Here  there  was  a  written  constitution,  by  which  orders 
and  titles  were  not  recognised  or  tolerated.  A  system  of  measures  was 
therefore  devised,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  withdraw  power  gradually 
and  silently  from  the  states  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  by  construc- 
tion to  approximate  our  government  to  the  European  models,  substituting 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  for  that  of  orders  and  titles. 

Without  reflecting  upon  the  dissimilarity  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the 
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condition  of  our  people  and  tliose  of  Europe,  they  conceived  the  vain  idea 
of  buildinn^  up  in  the  United  States  a  system  similar  to  that  which  they 
admired  abroad.  Great  Britain  had  a  national  bardc  of  larjje  capital,  in 
whose  hands  was  concentrated  the  controlling  monetary  and  financial 
power  of  the  nation  ;  an  institution  wielding  almost  kingly  power,  and  ex- 
erting vast  influence  upon  all  the  operations  of  trade,  and  upon  the  policy 
of  the  government  itself.  Great  Britain  had  an  enormous  public  debt,  and 
it  had  become  a  part  of  her  public  policy  to  regard  this  as  a  "  public  bles- 
sing." Great  Britain  had  also  a  restrictive  policy,  which  placed  fetters 
and  burdens  on  trade,  and  trammelled  the  productive  industry  of  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  By  her  combined  svstem  of  policy,  the  landlords  and  other 
property-holders  were  protected  and  enriched  by  the  enormous  taxes  which 
were  levied  upon  the  labor  of  the  country  for  their  advantage. 

Imitating  this  foreign  policy,  the  first  step  in  establishing  the  new  sys- 
tem in  the  United  states  was  the  creation  of  a  national  bank.  Not  fore- 
seeing the  dangerous  power  and  countless  evils  which  such  an  institution 
might  entail  on  the  country,  nor  perceiving  the  coimexion  which  it  was 
designed  to  form  between  the  bank  and  the  other  branches  of  the  mis- 
called "American  system,"  but  feeling  the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury, 
and  of  the  business  of  the  country,  consequent  upon  the  war,  some  of  our 
statesmen  who  had  held  different  and  sounder  views  were  induced  to  yield 
their  scruples,  and,  indeed,  settled  convictions  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
and  to  give  it  their  sanction,  as  an  expedient  which  they  vainly  hoped 
might  produce  relief.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  error,  as  the  subsequent 
history  and  final  catastrophe  of  that  dangerous  and  corrupt  institution  have 
abundantly  proved.  The  bank,  wntli  its  numerous  branches  ramified  into 
the  states,  soon  brought  many  of  the  active  political  and  commercial  men 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  into  the  relation  of  debtors  to  it,  and 
dependants  upon  it  for  pecuniary  favors  ;  thus  diffusing  throughout  the 
mass  of  society  a  great  rmmber  of  individuals  of  power  and  influence 
to  give  tone  to  public  opinion,  and  to  act  in  concert  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  corrupt  power  of  such  a  political  engine  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
speculation,  having  been  displayed  in  numerous  instances,  but  most  sig- 
nally in  the  political  struggles  of  1832,-'3:^-'34,  in  opposition  to  the  public 
will  represented  by  a  fearless  and  patriotic  president. 

But  the  bank  was  but  one  branch  of  the  new  system.  A  public  debt 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  existed  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  many  of  the  authors  of  the  new  system  did  not 
regard  its  speedy  payment  as  essential  to  the  public  prosperity,  but  looked 
upon  its  continuance  as  no  national  evil.  While  the  debt  existed,  it  fur- 
nished aliment  to  the  national  bank,  and  rendered  increased  taxation 
necessary  to  the  amount  of  the  interest,  exceeding  seven  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

This  operated  in  harmony  with  the  next  branch  of  the  new  system, 
which  was  a  high  protective  tariff.  This  was  to  afllord  bounties  to  favored 
classes  and  particular  pursuits,  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  A  proposi- 
tion to  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  few,  was  too 
monstrous  to  be  openly  made.  The  scheme  was,  therefore,  veiled  under 
the  plausible  but  delusive  pretext  of  a  measure  to  protect  "  home  indus- 
try;" and  many  of  our  people  were,  for  a  time,  led  to  believe  that  a  tax, 
which  in  the  main  fell  upon  labor,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  who 
paid  it.  This  branch  of  the  system  involved  a  partnership  between  the 
government  and  the  favored  classes — the  former  receiving  the  proceeds 
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of  the  tax  imposed  on  articles  importer],  and  the  latter  the  increased  price 
of  similar  articles  produced  at  home,  caused  bv  such  tax.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  portion  to  be  received  by  the  favored  classes  would,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  of  tax  imposed, 
and  diminished  as  those  rates  were  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard 
required  by  the  wauts  of  the  government.  The  rates  required  to  produce 
a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  government,  for 
necessary  purposes,  were  not  likely  to  give  to  the  private  partners  in  this 
scheme  profits  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  cupidity;  and  hence  a  variety  of 
expedients  and  pretexts  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
expenditures,  and  thereby  creating  a  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  high 
protective  tariff.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  interpose  artificial 
restrictions  upon  the  natural  course  of  the  business  and  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  advance  the  interests  of  large  capitalists  and  monopolists,  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  .were  taxed  to  increase 
their  wealth. 

Another  branch  of  this  system  was  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  internal 
improvements,  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement,  and  sufficient  to  swallow 
up  as  many  millions  annually  as  could  be  exacted  from  the  forei<rn  com- 
merce of  the  country.  This  was  a  convenient  and  necessary  adjunct  of 
the  protective  tariff.  It  was  to  he  the  great  absorbent  of  any  surplus 
which  might  at  any  time  accumulate  in  the  treasury,  and  of  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  people,  not  for  necessary  revenue  purposes,  but  for  the 
avowed  object  of  affording  protection  to  the  favored  classes. 

Auxiliary  to  the  same  end,  if  it  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
itself,  was  the  scheme,  which  at  a  later  period  obtained,  for  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states.  Other 
expedients  were  devised  to  take  money  out  of  the  treasury,  and  prevent 
its  coming  in  from  any  other  source  than  the  protective  tariff.  The 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  system  were  the  advocates  of  the  largest 
expenditures,  whether  for  necessary  or  useful  purposes  or  not,  because 
the  larger  the  expenditures  the  greater  was  the  pretext  for  high  taxes  in 
the  form  of  protective  duties. 

These  several  measures  were  sustained  by  popular  names  and  plausible 
arguments,  Iiy  which  thousands  were  deluded.  The  bank  was  repre- 
sented to  be  an  indispensable  fiscal  agent  for  the  government :  was  to 
equalize  exchanges,  and  to  regulate  and  furnish  a  sound  currency,  always 
and  everywhere  of  uniform  value.  The  protective  tariff  was  to  give 
employment  to  "American  labor"  at  advanced  prices;  was  to  protect 
"  home  industry,"  and  furnish  a  steady  market  for  the  farmer.  Internal 
improvements  were  to  bring  trade  into  every  neighborhood,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  every  man's  properly.  The  distribution  of  the  land  money 
was  to  enrich  the  states,  finish  their  public  works,  plant  schools  through- 
out their  borders,  and  relieve  them  Irom  taxation.  But  the  fact  that,  for 
every  dollar  taken  out  of  the  treasury  for  these  objects,  a  much  larger  sum 
was  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  the  favored  classes,  was 
carefully  concealed,  as  was  also  the  tendency  if  not  the  ultimate  design 
of  the  system  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  to  control  the  masses 
of  society,  and  monopolize  the  political  power  of  the  country. 

The  several  branches  of  this  system  were  so  intimately  blended 
together,  that,  in  their  operation,  each  sustained  and  strengthened  the 
others.  Their  joint  operation  was,  to  add  new  burdens  of  taxation  and 
to    encourage    a   largely-increased    and    wasteful    expenditure  of  public 
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money.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  bank  that  the  revenue  collected  and 
the  disbursements  made  by  the  jrovernmenf  should  be  hrge,  because, 
being  the  depository  of  the  piiblic  money,  the  larger  the  amount,  the 
greater  would  be  the  bank  profits  by  its  use.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
favored  classes,  who  were  enriched  by  the  protective  tariff,  to  have  the 
rates  of  that  protection  as  high  as  possible  ;  for  the  higher  those  rates, 
the  greater  would  be  their  advantage.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  all  those  sections  and  localities  who  expected  to  be  benefited  bv 
expenditures  for  internal  improveinents,  that  the  amount  collected  should 
he  as  large  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  sum  disbursed  might  also  be 
the  larger.  The  states  being  the  beneficiaries  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  money,  had  an  interest  in  having  the  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  the 
protective  tariff  large  enough  to  yield  a  sufficient  revenue  from  that  source 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government,  without  disturbing  or  taking  from 
them  the  land  fund  ;  so  that  each  of  the  branches  constituting  the  system 
had  a  common  interest  in  swelling  the  public  expenditures.  They  had  a 
direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  public  debt  unpaid,  and  increasing  its 
amount,  because  this  would  produce  an  annual  increased  drain  upon  the 
treasury,  to  the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  render  augmented  taxes  neces- 
sary. The  operation  and  necessary  effect  of  the  whole  system  were  to 
encourage  large  and  extravagant  expenditures,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  public  patronage,  and  maintain  a  rich  and  splendid  governinent  at  the 
expense  of  a  taxed  and  impoverished  people. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  scheme  of  eidarged  taxation  and  expenditures 
had  it  continued  to  prevail,  must  soon  have  converted  the  government  of 
the  Union,  intended  by  its  framers  to  be  a  plain,  cheap,  and  simple  con- 
federation of  states,  united  together  for  common  protection,  and  charged 
with  a  few  specific  duties,  relating  chiefly  to  our  foreign  affairs,  into  a 
consolidated  empire,  depriving  the  states  of  their  reserved  rights,  and  the 
people  of  their  just  power  and  control  in  the  administration  of  their 
government.  In  this  manner  the  whole  form  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  changed,  not  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  but 
by  resorting  to  an  unwarrantable  and  unauthorized  construction  of  that 
instrument. 

The  indirect  mode  of  levying  the  taxes  by  a  duty  on  imports,  prevents 
the  mass  of  the  people  from  readily  perceiving  the  amount  they  pay,  and 
has  enabled  the  few  who  are  thus  enriched,  and  who  seek  to  wield  the 
political  power  of  the  country,  to  deceive  and  delude  them.  Were  the 
taxes  collected  by  a  direct  levy  upon  the  people,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
states,  this  could  not  occur. 

The  whole  system  was  resisted  from  its  inception  by  many  of  our 
ablest  statesmen,  some  of  whom  doubted  its  constitutionality  and  its  expe- 
diency, while  others  believed  it  was,  in  all  its  branches,  a  flagrant  and 
dangerous  infraction  of  the  constitution. 

That  a  national  bank,  a  protective  tariff,  levied  not  to  raise  the  revenue 
needed,  but  for  protection  merely,  internal  improvements,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  are  measures  without 
the  warrant  of  the  constitution,  would,  upon  the  maturest  consideration, 
seem  to  be  clear.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  of  these  measures,  involv- 
ing such  momentous  consequences,  is  authorized  by  any  express  grant  of 
power  in  the  constitution.  No  one  of  them  is  "incident  to,  as  being 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of,  the  specific  powers"  granted 
by  the  constitution.     The  authority  under  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
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justify  each  of  tliom  is  derived  from  inferences  and  constructions  of  the 
constitution  which  its  letter  and  its  whole  object  and  design  do  not  warrant. 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  such  immense  powers  would  have  been  left  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  mere  inferences  and  doubtful  construc- 
tions ?  Had  it  been  intended  to  confer  them  on  the  federal  government, 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been  done  by  plain  and 
unequivocal  grants.  This  was  not  done  ;  but  the  whole  structure  of  which 
the  "American  system"  consisted  was  reared  on  no  other  or  better  found- 
ation than  forced  implications  and  inferences  of  power,  which  its  authors 
assumed  might  be  deduced  by  construction  from  the  constitution. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  national  bank,  which  constituted  so  es- 
sential a  branch  of  this  combined  system  of  measures,  was  not  a  new 
measure,  and  that  its  constitutionality  had  been  previously  sanctioned,  be- 
cause a  bank  had  been  chartered  in  179],  and  had  received  the  official 
signature  of  President  Washington.  A  few  facts  will  show  the  just 
weight  to  which  this  precedent  should  be  entitled,  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  constitutionality. 

Great  division  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  existed  in  Congress.  It  is 
well  known  that  President  Washington  entertained  serious  doubts  both  as 
to  the  constitutionality  and  e.xpediency  of  the  measure  ;  and  while  the  bill 
was  before  him  for  his  official  approval  or  disapproval,  so  great  were  these 
doubts,  that  he  required  "  the  opinion  in  writing"of  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
to  aid  him  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  His  cabinet  gave  their  opinions,  and 
were  divided  upon  the  subject — General  Hamilton  being  in  favor  of,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  iiandolph  being  opposed  to,  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  the  bank.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  President  W^ashington 
retained  the  bill  from  Monday,  the  fourteenth,  when  it  was  presented  to 
him,  until  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February — being  the  last  mo- 
ment, permitted  him  by  the  constitution  to  deliberate,  when  he  finally 
yielded  to  it  his  reluctant  assent,  and  gave  it  his  signature.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  late  as  the  twenty-third  of  February — being  the  ninth  day  after  the 
bill  was  presented  lo  him — he  had  arrived  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion  ; 
for  on  that  day  he  addressed  a  note  to  General  Hamilton,  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  •'  this  bill  was  presented  to  me  by  the  joint  committee  of 
Congress  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  fourteenth  instant;"  and  he  re- 
quested his  opinion  "  to  what  precise  period,  by  legal  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  can  the  president  retain  it  in  his  possession,  before  it  becomes 
a  law  by  the  lapse  of  ten  days."  If  the  proper  construction  was,  that  the 
day  on  which  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  president,  and  the  day  on 
which  his  action  was  had  upon  it,  were  both  to  be  counted  inclusive,  then 
the  time  allowed  him,  within  which  it  would  be  competent  for  him  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections,  would  expire 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February.  General  Hamilton  on  the 
same  day  relumed  an  answer,  in  which  he  states  :  "  I  give  it  as  my  opin- 
ion that  you  have  ten  days  exclusive  of  that  on  which  the  bill  was  deliv- 
ered to  you,  and  Sundays  ;  hence,  in  the  present  case,  if  it  is  returned  on 
Friday,  it  will  be  in  time."  By  this  construction,  which  the  president 
adopted,  he  gained  another  day  for  deliberation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February  that  he  signed  the  bill  ;  thus  affiirding  conclusive 
proof  that  he  had  at  last  obtained  his  own  consent  to  sign  it,  not  without 
great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  Additional  light  has  been  recently 
bhed  upon  the  serious  doubts  which  he  had  upon  the  subject,  amounting 
at  one  lime  to  a  conviction  that  it  was  his   duty  to  withhold  his  approval 
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from  the  bill.  This  is  fouiul  amonfj  the  manuscript  p-i|)(>rs  of  !\rr.  MaJi- 
sori.  ai]thorizp(l  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  covprnmeiit  by  an  act 
of  the  last  session  of  Conjrress,  and  now  for  the  first  lime  accessible  to 
the  public.  From  these  papers,  it  appears  that  President  Washington, 
I  while  he  yet  held  the  hank  bill  in  his  hands,  actually  requested  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, at  that  time  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  a  veto  message  for  him.  Mr.  Madison,  at  his  request,  did  pre- 
pare the  dratight  of  such  a  message,  and  sent  it  to  him  on  the  twenty-first 
of  February,  1791.  A  copv  of  this  original  draught,  in  Mr.  Madison's 
own  handwriting,  was  carefully  preserved  by  him,  and  is  among  the  papers 
lately  purchased  by  Congress.  It  is  preceded  by  a  note,  written  on  the 
same  sheet,  which  is  also  in  Mr.  Madison's  handwriting,  and  is  as  follows: — 

"  February  21st,  1791.  Copv  of  a  paper  made  out  and  sent  to  the  pres- 
idetif,  at  his  request,  to  be  ready,  in  case  his  judgment  should  finally  de- 
cide against  the  bill  fur  incorporating  a  national  bank,  the  bill  being  then 
before  him." 

Among  the  objections  assigned  in  this  paper  to  the  bill,  and  which  were 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  president,  are  the  following  :  — 

"  I  object  to  the  bill,  because  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment that  powers  not  delegated  bv  the  constitution  can  not  be  rightfully 
exercised  ;  because  the  power  proposed  bv  the  bill  to  be  exercised  is  not 
expressly  delegated,  and  because  I  can  not  satisfy  mvself  that  it  results 
from  any  express  power  bv  fair  and  safe  rules  of  interpretation." 

The  weight  f)f  the  precedent  of  the  bank  of  1791,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
great  name  of  Washington,  which  has  been  so  often  invoked  in  its  support, 
are  greatly  weakened  bv  the  development  of  these  facts.  The  experiment 
of  that  bank  satisfied  the  country  that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued,  and  at  the 
end  of  twentv  vears  Congress  refused  to  recharter  it.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  the  country,  and  saved  thousands  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
had  our  public  men  of  1816  resisted  the  tenifiorary  pressure  of  the  times 
upon  our  financial  and  pecuniary  interests,  and  refused  to  charter  the  sec- 
ond bank.  Of  this  the  country  became  abundantly  satisfied,  and,  at  the 
close  of  its  twenty  years'  duration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  bank,  it  also 
ceased  to  exist.  Under  the  repeated  blows  of  President  Jackson,  it  reeled 
and  fell,  and  a  subsequent  attempt  to  charter  a  similar  institution  was  ar- 
rested by  the  veto  of  President  Tyler. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  yielding  his  signauire  to  the  charter  of  1816,  did  so  upon 
the  ground  of  the  respect  due  to  precedents  ;  and,  as  he  subsequently  de- 
clared, "  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  though,  on  the  original  question, 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  executive  signature." 

It  is  probable  that  neither  the  i)ank  of  1791,  nor  that  of  1816,  would 
have  been  chartered,  iiut  for  the  embarrassments  of  the  government  in  its 
finances,  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  the  pecuniary  pressure 
which  existed  ;  the  first  the  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  second  the  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812.  Both  were  resorted  to 
in  the  delusive  hope  that  they  would  restore  public  credit,  and  afford  re- 
lief to  the  government  and  to  the  business  of  the  country. 

Those  of  our  public  men  who  opposed  the  whole  "  American  system" 
at  its  connnencement,  and  throughout  its  progress,  foresaw  and  predicted 
that  it  was  fraught  with  incalculable  mischiefs,  and  must  result  in  serious 
injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  For  a  series  of  vears  their 
wise  counsels  were  unheeded,  and  the  system  was  established.  It  was 
soon  apparent   that   its  practical  operation  was  unequal  and  unjust  upon 
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different  portions  of  the  country,  anJ  upon  the  people  engaged  in  different 
pursuits.  All  were  equally  entitled  to  the  favor  and  protection  of  the 
government.  It  fostered  and  elevated  the  money  power,  and  enriched 
the  favored  few  by  taxing  labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Its 
effect  was  to  "  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer."  Its  tendency 
was  to  create  distinctions  in  society  based  on  wealth,  and  to  give  to  the 
favored  classes  undue  control  and  sway  in  our  government.  It  was  an 
organized  money  power,  which  resisted  the  popular  will,  and  sought  to 
shape  and  control  the  public  policy. 

Under  the  pernicious  workings  of  this  combined  system  of  measures, 
the  country  wiinessed  alternate  seasons  of  temporary  apparent  prosperity; 
of  sudden  and  disastrous  commercial  revulsions  ;  of  unprecedented  fluc- 
tuation of  prices,  and  depression  of  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  navi- 
gation, and  connnerce  ;  of  general  pecuniary  suffering,  and  of  final  bank- 
ruptcy of  thousands.  After  a  severe  struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  system  was  overthrown. 

The  bank  has  been  succeeded  by  a  practical  system  of  finance,  conduct- 
ed and  controlled  solely  by  the  government.  The  constituticmal  currency 
has  been  restored  ;  the  public  credit  maintained  unimpaired,  even  in  a 
period  of  foreign  war  ;  and  the  whole  country  has  l^ecome  satisfied  that 
banks,  national  or  state,  are  not  necessary  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. Revenue  duties  have  taken  the  place  of  the  protective  tarifi'.  The 
distribution  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  has  been 
abandoned,  and  ihe  corrupting  system  of  internal  improvements,  it  is  hoped, 
has  been  effect ually  checked. 

It  is  not  doubted,  that  if  this  whole  train  of  measures,  designed  to  take 
wealth  from  the  many  and  bestow  it  upon  the  few,  were  to  prevail,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  to  change  the  entire  character  of  the  government.  One  only 
danger  remains.  It  is  the  seductions  of  that  branch  of  the  system  which 
consists  in  internal  improvements,  holding  out,  as  it  does,  inducements  to 
the  people  of  particular  sections  and  localities  to  embark  the  government 
in  them  without  stopping  to  calculate  the  inevitable  consequences.  This 
branch  of  the  system  is  so  intimately  combined  and  linked  with  the  others, 
that  as  surely  as  an  effect  is  produced  by  an  adequate  cause,  if  it  be  re- 
suscitated and  revived,  and  firmly  established,  it  requires  no  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  it  will  necessarily  and  speedily  draw  after  it  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,  the  revival  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  distribution 
of  the  land  money,  and  not  oidy  the  postponement  to  the  distant  luture  of 
the  payment  of  the  present  national  debt,  but  its  annual  increase. 

I  entertain  the  solemn  conviction,  that  if  the  internal  improvement  branch 
of  the  "  American  system"  be  not  firmly  resisted  at  this  time,  the  whole 
series  of  measures  composing  it  will  be  speedily  re-established,  and  the 
country  be  thrown  back  from  its  present  high  state  of  prosperity,  which 
the  existing  policy  has  produced,  and  be  destined  again  to  witness  all  the 
evils,  commercial  revulsions,  depression  of  prices,  and  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

To  guard  against  consequences  so  ruinous  is  an  object  of  high  national 
importance,  involving,  in  my  judgment,  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  obligation  to  withhold  my  constitutional 
sanction  from  two  bills  which  had  passed  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
involving  the  principle  of  the  internal  improvement  branch  of  the  "  Amen- 
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can  system,"  and  conflicting  in  their  provisions  with  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed. 

This  power  conferred  upon  the  president  by  the  constitution,  I  liave  on 
three  occasions,  during  my  adminstralion  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  government,  deemed  it  my  duty  to  exercise  ;  and  on  this  last  occasion 
of  making  to  Congress  an  annual  communication  "  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,"  it  is  not  deemed  inappropriate  to  review  the  principles  and  con- 
siderations which  have  governed  my  action.  I  deem  this  the  more  neces- 
sary, because,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  this  undoubted  constitu- 
tional power  by  the  president  has  for  the  first  time  been  drawn  seriously 
in  question  by  a  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  :  if  he  approve,  he  shall 
sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it." 

The  preservation  of  the  constitution  from  infraction  is  the  president's 
highest  duty.  He  is  bound  to  discharge  that  duty,  at  whatever  hazard  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  those  who  may  differ  with  him  in  opinion. 
He  is  bound  to  discharge  it,  as  well  by  his  obligations  to  the  people  who 
have  clothed  him  with  his  exalted  trust  as  by  his  oath  of  office,  which  he 
may  not  disregard.  Nor  are  the  obligations  of  the  president  in  any  de- 
gree lessened  by  the  prevalence  of  views  different  from  liis  own  in 
one  or  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  is  not  alone  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
legislation  that  he  is  required  to  check  ;  but  if  at  any  time  Congress  shall, 
after  apparently  full  deliberation,  resolve  on  measures  which  he  deems 
subversive  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country, 
it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  stand  in  the  breach  and  resist  them.  The 
president  is  bound  to  approve,  or  disapprove,  every  bill  which  passes 
Congress  and  is  presented  to  him  for  his  signature.  The  constitution 
makes  this  his  duty,  and  he  can  not  escape  it  if  he  would.  He  has  no 
election.  In  deciding  upon  any  bill  presented  to  him,  he  must  exercise 
his  own  best  judgment.  If  he  cannot  approve,  the  constitution  commands 
him  to  return  the  bill  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objec- 
tions ;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),  it  shall 
become  a  law  without  his  signature.  Right  or  wrong,  he  may  be  over- 
ruled by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house  ;  and,  in  that  event,  the  bill 
becomes  a  law  without  his  sanction.  If  his  objections  be  not  thus  over- 
ruled, the  subject  is  only  postponed,  and  is  referred  to  the  states  and  the 
people  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  The  president's  power  is 
negative  merely,  and  not  affirmative.  He  can  enact  no  law.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  of  his  withholding  his  approval  of  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress, is  to  suffer  the  existing  laws  to  remain  unchanged,  and  the  delay  oc- 
casioned is  only  that  required  to  enable  the  states  and  the  people  to  consider 
and  act  upon  the  subject  in  the  election  of  public  agents  who  will  carry 
out  their  wishes  and  instructions.  Any  attempt  to  coerce  the  president  to 
yield  his  sanction  to  measures  which  he  can  not  approve,  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  palpable  and  flagrant ;  and  if  suc- 
cessful, would  break  down  the  independence  of  the  executive  department, 
and  make  the  president,  elected  by  the  people,  and  clothed  by  the  consti- 
tution with  power  to  defend  their  rights,  the  mere  instrument  of  a  majority 
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of  Congress.  A  surrender,  on  his  pnrt,  of  the  powers  with  which  the  con- 
stitution has  invested  his  ofhce,  would  effect  a  practical  alteration  of  that 
instrument,  without  resorling'  to  the  prescribed  process  of  amendment. 

With  the  motives  and  considerations  which  may  induce  Congress  to 
pass  any  hill,  the  president  can  have  nothing  to  do.  He  must  presume 
them  to  be  as  pure  as  his  own,  and  look  only  to  the  practical  effect  of  their 
measures  when  compared  with  the  conslitntion  or  the  public  good. 

But  it  has  been  urged  hy  those  who  object  to  the  exercise  of  this  un- 
doubted constitutional  power,  that  it  assails  the  representative  principle 
and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  ;  that  there  is  greater 
safety  in  a  numerous  representative  body  than  in  the  single  executive  cre- 
ated by  the  constitution,  and  that  the  executive  veto  is  a  "  one  tnan  pow- 
er," despotic  in  its  character.  To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  objection,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  frame  and  true  character  of  our  sys- 
tem. Ours  is  not  a  consolidated  empire,  but  a  confederated  Union.  The 
states,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  were  co-ordinate,  co-equal, 
and  separate  independent  sovereignties,  and  by  its  adoption  they  did  not 
lose  that  character.  They  clothed  the  federal  government  with  certain 
powers,  and  reserved  all  others,  including  their  own  sovereignty,  to  them- 
selves. They  guarded  their  own  rights  as  states  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  the  very  limitations  which  they  incorporated  into  the  federal 
constitution,  whereby  the  different  departments  of  the  general  government 
were  checks  upon  each  other.  That  the  majority  should  govern  is  a  gen- 
eral principle,  controverted  by  none  ;  but  they  must  govern  according  to 
the  constitution,  and  not  according  to  an  undefined  and  unrestrained  dis- 
cretion, whereby  they  may  oppress  the  minority. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  temporarily  misled,  and  that  their  representatives,  legislative  and  exec- 
utive, may  be  mistaken  or  influenced  in  their  action  by  improper  motives. 
They  have,  therefore,  interposed  between  themselves  and  the  laws  which 
may  be  passed  by  their  public  agents  various  representations,  such  as  as- 
semblies, senates,  and  governors,  in  their  several  states  ;  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, a  senate,  and  a  president,  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
can  by  their  own  direct  agency  make  no  law  ;  nor  can  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, immediately  elected  by  them  ;  nor  can  the  senate  ;  nor  can 
both  together  without  the  concurrence  of  the  president,  or  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  both  houses. 

Happily  for  themselves,  the  people,  in  framing  our  admirable  system  of 
government,  were  conscious  of  the  infirmities  of  their  representatives  ;  and, 
in  delegating  to  them  the  power  of  legislation,  they  have  fenced  them 
around  with  checks,  to  guard  against  the'.efli'ects  of  hasty  action,  of  error, 
of  combination,  and  of  possible  corruption.  Error,  selfishness,  and  fac- 
tion, have  often  sought  to  rend  asunder  this  web  of  checks,  and  subject 
the  government  to  the  control  of  fanatic  and  sinister  influences  ;  but  these 
efforts  have  only  satisfied  the  people  of  the  wisdom  of  the  checks  which 
they  have  imposed,  and  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  them  unimpaired. 

The  true  theory  of  our  systein  is  not  to  govern  by  the  acts  or  decrees 
of  any  one  set  of  representatives  The  constitution  interposes  checks 
upon  all  branches  of  the  government,  in  order  to  give  time  for  error  to  be 
corrected  and  delusion  to  pass  away  ;  but  if  the  people  settle  down  into  a 
firm  conviction  different  from  that  of  their  representatives,  they  give  effect 
to  their  opinions  by  changing  their  public  servants.  The  checks  which 
the  people  imposed  on  their  public  servants  in  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
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tution,  are  the  best  evidence  of  their  capacity  for  self-government.  They 
know  that  the  men  whom  they  elect  to  public  stations  are  of  like  infirmi- 
ties and  passions  with  themselves,  and  not  to  be  trusted  without  being  re- 
stricted by  co-ordinate  authorities  and  constitutional  limitations.  Who 
that  has  witnessed  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  the  last  thirty  years  will 
say  that  he  knows  of  no  instance  in  which  measures  not  demanded  by  the 
public  good  have  been  carried  ?  Who  will  deny  that  in  the  state  govern- 
ments, by  combinations  of  individuals  and  sections,  in  derogation  of  the 
general  interest,  banks  have  been  chartered,  systems  of  internal  improve- 
ment adopted,  and  debts  entailed  upon  the  people,  repressing  their  growth 
and  impairing  their  energies  for  years  to  come. 

After  so  much  experience,  it  can  not  be  said  that  absolute  unchecked 
power  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  one  set  of  representatives,  or  that  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  which  is  admitted  in  its  broad- 
est extent,  is  a  conclusive  argument  to  prove  the  prudence,  wisdom,  and 
integrity  of  their  representatives. 

The  people,  by  the  constitution,  have  commanded  the  president,  as  much 
as  they  have  commanded  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  to  ex- 
ecute their  will.  They  have  said  to  him  in  the  constitution,  which  they 
require  he  shall  take  a  solemn  oath  to  support,  that  if  Congress  pass  any 
bill  which  he  can  not  approve,  "  he  shall  return  it  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  with  his  objections."  In  withholding  from  it  his  approval 
and  signature,  he  is  executing  the  will  of  the  people  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, as  much  as  the  Congress  that  passed  it.  No  bill  is  presumed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  popular  will  until  it  shall  have  passed  through 
all  the  branches  of  the  government  required  by  the  constitution  to  make  it 
a  law.  A  bill  which  passes  the  house  of  representatives  may  be  rejected 
by  the  senate  ;  and  so  a  bill  passed  by  the  senate  may  be  rejected  by  the 
house.  In  each  case  the  respective  houses  exercise  the  veto  power  on 
the  other. 

Congress,  and  each  house  of  Congress,  hold,  under  the  constitution,  a 
check  upon  the  president,  and  he,  by  the  power  of  the  qualified  veto,  a 
check  upon  Congress.  When  the  president  recommends  measures  to 
Congress,  he  avows,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  his  opinions,  gives  his  voice 
in  their  favor,  and  pledges  himself  in  advance  to  approve  them  if  passed 
by  Congress.  If  he  acts  without  due  consideration,  or  has  been  influ- 
enced by  improper  or  corrupt  motives  —  or,  if  from  any  other  cause, 
Congress,  or  either  house  of  Congress,  shall  differ  with  him  in  opinion, 
they  exercise  their  veto  upon  his  recommendations,  and  reject  them  ;  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision,  but  to  the  people  at  the  ballot-box. 
These  are  proper  checks  upon  the  executive,  wisely  interposed  by  the 
constitution.  None  will  be  found  to  object  to  them,  or  to  wish  them  re- 
pealed. It  is  equally  important  that  the  constitutional  checks  of  the  exec- 
utive upon  the  legislative  branch  should  be  preserved. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress 
are  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  it  is  answered,  the  people  elect  the 
president.  If  both  houses  represent  the  states  and  the  people,  so  does  the 
president.  The  president  represents  in  the  executive  departme^it  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  as  each  member  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment represents  portions  of  them. 

The  doctrine  of  restriction  upon  legislative  and  executive  power,  while 
a  well-settled  public  opinion  is  enabled  within  a  reasonable  time  to  accom- 
plish its  ends,  has  made  our  country  what  it  is,  and  has  opened  to  us  a 
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career  of  glory  and  happiness  to  which  all  other  nations  have  been  stran- 
gers. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  veto,  the  president  is  responsible 
not  only  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  but  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union,  who  elected  him,  as  the  representatives  in  the  legislative  branches, 
who  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  particular 
states,  or  districts,  who  compose  their  respective  constituencies.  To  deny 
to  the  president  the  exercise  of  this  power,  would  be  to  repeal  that  provis- 
ion of  the  constitution  which  confers  it  upon  him.  To  charge  that  its 
exercise  unduly  controls  the  legislative  will,  is  to  complain  of  the  consti- 
tution itself. 

If  the  presidential  veto  be  objected  to  upon  the  ground  that  it  checks 
and  thwarts  the  popular  will,  upon  the  samo  principle  the  equality  of  rep- 
resentation of  the  states  in  the  senate  should  be  stricken  out  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  vote  of  a  senator  from  Delaware  has  equal  weight  in  deci- 
ding upon  the  most  important  measures  with  the  vote  of  a  senator  from 
New  York;  and  yet  the  one  represents  a  state  containing,  according  to 
the  existing  apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  one  thirty-fourth  part  of  the  population  of  the  other.  By  the 
constitutional  composition  of  the  senate,  a  majority  of  that  body  from  the 
smaller  states  represent  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  people  of  the  Union. 
There  are  thirty  states  ;  and,  under  the  existing  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives, there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty  members  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Sixteen  of  the  smaller  states  are  represented  in  that  house  by 
but  fifty  members  ;  and  yet  the  senators  from  those  states  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senate.  So  that  the  president  may  recommend  a  measure  to 
Congress,  and  it  may  receive  the  sanction  and  approval  of  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  of  all  the  senators  from  the 
large  states,  containing  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  yet  the  measure  may  be  defeated  by  the  votes 
of  the  senators  from  the  smaller  states.  None,  it  is  presumed,  can  be 
found  ready  to  change  the  organization  of  the  senate  on  this  account,  or  to 
strike  that  body  practically  out  of  existence,  by  requiring  that  its  action 
shall  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  more  numerous  branch. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  veto  of  the  president  should  be  practi- 
cally abolished,  the  power  of  the  vice-president  to  give  the  casting  vote 
upon  an  equal  division  of  the  senate  should  be  abolished  also.  The  vice- 
president  exercises  the  veto  power  as  effectually  by  rejecting  a  bill  by  his 
casting  vote  as  the  president  does  by  refusing  to  approve  and  sign  it.  This 
power  has  been  exercised  by  the  vice-president  in  a  few  instances,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  rejection  of  the  bill  to  recharter  the  bank 
of  the  United  states  in  1811.  It  may  happen  that  a  bill  may  be  passed  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  may  be  supported  by 
the  senators  from  the  larger  states,  and  the  vice-president  may  reject  it  by 
giving  his  vote  with  the  senators  from  the  smaller  states ;  and  yet  none,  it 
is  presumed,  are  prepared  to  deny  to  him  the  exercise  of  this  power  under 
the  constitution. 

But  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  untrue  that  an  act  passed  by  Congress  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  is  an  emanation  of  the  popular  will.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  elected  to  each  house  of  Congress  constitutes  a  quo- 
rum, and  a  majority  of  that  quorum  is  competent  to  pass  laws.  It  might 
happen  that  a  quorum  of  the  house  of  representatives,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle member  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  elected  to  that  house, 
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might  pass  a  bill  bv  a  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  in  that  case  a  fraction 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  repre- 
sented by  those  who  voted  for  it.  It  might  happen  that  the  same  bill 
might  be  passed  by  a  mnjority  of  one  of  a  quorum  of  the  senate,  composed 
of  senators  from  the  fifteen  smaller  states,  and  a  single  senator  from 
a  sixteenth  state,  and  if  the  senators  voting  for  it  happened  to  be  from  the 
eight  of  the  smallest  of  these  states,  it  would  be  passed  by  the  votes  of 
senators  from  states  having  but  fourteen  representatives  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  containing  less  than  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  This  extreme  case  is  stated  to  illustrate  the 
fact,  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  those  who  pnssed  it  represent  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  truly  reflect  their  will.  If  such  an  extreme  case  is  not  likely 
to  happen,  cases  that  approximate  it  are  of  constant  occurrence.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  single  law  has  been  passed,  since  tlie  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  upon  which  all  the  members  elected  to  both  houses  have  been 
present  and  voted.  Many  of  the  most  important  acts  which  have  passed 
Congress  have  been  carried  by  a  close  vote  in  thin  houses.  Many  in- 
stances of  this  might  be  given.  Indeed,  our  experience  proves  that  many 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  Congress  are  postponed  to  the  last  days,  and 
often  the  last  hours,  of  a  session,  when  they  are  disposed  of  in  haste,  and 
by  houses  but  little  exceeding  the  number  necessary  to  form  a  quorum. 

Besides,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives are  chosen  by  pluralities,  and  not  by  majorities  of  all  the  voters  in 
their  respective  districts  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  majority  of  that  house 
may  be  returned  by  a  less  aggregate  vote  of  the  people  than  that  received 
by  the  minority. 

If  the  principle  insisted  on  be  sound,  then  the  constitution  should  be  so 
changed  that  no  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  it  is  voted  for  by  members 
representing  in  each  house  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  remodel  our  whole  system,  strike  down  and  abolish  not 
only  the  salutary  checks  lodged  in  the  executive  branch,  but  must  strike 
out  and  abolish  those  lodged  in  the  senate  also,  and  thus  practically  invest 
the  whole  power  of  the  government  in  the  majority  of  a  single  assembly 
— a  majority  uncontrolled  and  absolute,  and  which  may  become  despotic. 
To  conform  to  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  majorities  to  rule,  independent 
of  the  checks  and  limitations  of  the  constitution,  we  must  revolutionize 
our  whole  system.  We  must  destroy  the  constitutional  compact  by  which 
the  several  states  agreed  to  form  a  federal  Union,  and  rush  into  consolida- 
tion, which  must  end  in  monarchy  or  despotism.  No  one  advocates  such 
a  proposition  ;  and  yet  the  doctrine  maintained,  if  carried  out,  must  lead 
to  this  result. 

One  great  object  of  the  constitution  in  conferring  upon  the  president  a 
qualified  negative  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress,  was  to  protect  minori- 
ties from  injustice  and  oppression  by  majorities.  The  equality  of  their 
representation  in  the  senate,  and  the  veto  power  of  the  president,  are  the 
constitutional  guaranties  which  the  smaller  states  have  that  their  rights 
will  be  respected.  Without  these  guaranties  all  their  interests  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  majorities  in  Congress  representing  the  larger  states.  To 
the  smaller  and  weaker  states,  therefore,  the  preservation  of  this  power, 
and  its  exercise  upon  proper  occasions  demanding  it,  is  of  vital  importance. 
They  ratified  the  constitution,  and  entered  into  the  Union,  securing  to 
themselves  an  equal  representation  with  the  larger  states  in  the  senate ; 
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and  they  agreed  to  be  bound  by  all  laws  passed  by  Congress,  upon  the 
express  condition,  and  none  other,  that  they  should  be  approved  by  the 
president,  or  passed,  his  objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  by  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses.  Upon  this  condition  they  have  a  right 
to  insist,  as  a  part  of  the  compact  to  which  they  gave  their  assent. 

A  bill  might  be  passed  by  Congress  against  the  will  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  a  particular  state,  and  against  the  votes  of  its  senators  and  all  its 
representatives.  However  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  the  interests  of  such 
states,  it  would  be  bound  by  it  if  the  president  shall  approve  it,  or  it  shall 
be  passed  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  ;  but  it  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  president  shall  exercise  his  constitutional  power  and  arrest 
it,  if  his  judgment  is  against  it.  If  lie  surrender  this  power,  or  fail  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  a  case  where  he  can  not  approve,  it  would  make  his  formal 
approval  a  mere  mockery,  and  would  be  itself  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  dissenting  state  would  become  bound  by  a  law  which  had 
not  been  passed  according  to  the  sanction  of  the  constitution. 

The  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  is  founded  upon  an  idea 
respecting  the  popular  will,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  annihilate  state 
sovereignty,  and  substitute  for  the  present  federal  government  a  consolida- 
tion, directed  by  a  supposed  numerical  majority.  A  revolution  of  tho 
government  would  be  silently  effected,  and  the  states  would  be  subjected 
to  laws  to  which  they  had  never  given  their  constitutional  consent. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  invested  with  the  power  to 
declare,  and  has  declared,  acts  of  Congress  passed  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  be  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  and  yet  none,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  found,  who  will  be  disposed  to  strip  this  highest  judicial  tribunal  under 
the  constitution  of  this  acknowledged  power — a  power  necessary  alike  to 
its  independence  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  executive  veto  should,  according  to  the 
doctrine  maintained,  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  be  practically  expunged 
from  the  constitution,  this  power  of  the  court  should  also  be  rendered  nu- 
gatory and  be  expunged,  because  it  restrains  the  legislative  and  executive 
will,  and  because  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  court  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  conflict  with  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. Indeed,  there  is  more  reason  for  striking  this  power  of  the  court 
from  the  constitution  than  there  is  that  of  the  qualified  veto  of  the  presi- 
dent ;  because  the  decision  of  the  court  is  final,  and  can  never  be  reversed, 
even  though  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the  president  should  be  unani- 
mous in  opposition  to  it ;  whereas  the  veto  of  the  president  may  be  over- 
ruled by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  by  the  people 
at  the  polls. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  preserve  the  system  established  by  the  constitution, 
each  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government — the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial — must  be  left  in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate  powers. 
If  the  executive  or  the  judicial  branch  be  deprived  of  powers  conferred  upon 
either  as  checks  on  the  legislative,  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  will 
become  disproportionate  and  absorbing,  and  the  others  impotent  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  for  which  they  were  established. 
Organized  as  they  are  by  the  constitution,  they  work  together  harmoni- 
ously for  the  public  good.  If  the  executive  and  the  judiciary  shall  bo 
deprived  of  the  constitutional  powers  invested  in  them,  and  of  their  due 
jjroportions,  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  must  be  destroyed,  and  consoli- 
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dation,  with  the  most  pernicions  results,  must  ensue — a  consolidation  of 
unchecked,  despotic  power,  exercised  by  majorities  of  the  lei,fislative 
branch. 

The  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  each  constitutes  a  separate  co- 
ordinate department  of  the  government,  and  each  is  independent  of  the 
others.  In  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  under  the  constitu- 
tion, neither  can,  in  its  legitimate  action,  control  the  others.  They  each 
act  upon  their  several  responsibilities  in  their  respective  spheres  ;  but  if 
the  doctrines  now  maintained  be  correct,  the  executive  must  become  prac- 
tically subordinate  to  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary  must  become  sub- 
ordinate to  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
power  of  the  government  would  be  merged  in  a  single  department.  When- 
ever, if  ever,  this  shall  occur,  our  glorious  system  of  well-regulated  self- 
government  will  crumble  into  ruins — to  be  succeeded,  first  by  anarchy, 
and  finally  by  monarchy  or  despotism.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  this 
doctrine  is  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  ;  and  during  the  short 
period  which  remains  in  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  administer  the  exec- 
utive department,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  maintain  its  independence,  and  dis- 
charge its  duties,  without  infringing  upon  the  powers  or  duties  of  either 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  government. 

The  power  of  the  executive  veto  was  exercised  by  the  first  and  most 
illustrious  of  my  predecessors,  and  by  four  of  his  successors  who  preceded 
me  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  no  in- 
stance prejudicially  to  the  public  interests.  It  has  never  been,  ami  there 
is  but  little  danger  that  it  ever  can  be,  abused.  No  president  will  ever 
desire,  unnecessarily,  to  place  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Con- 
gress. He  must  always  exercise  the  power  reluctantly,  and  only  in  cases 
where  his  convictions  make  it  a  matter  of  stern  duty,  which  he  can  not 
escape.  Indeed,  there  is  more  danger  that  the  president,  from  the  repug- 
nance he  must  always  feel  to  come  in  collision  with  Congress,  may  fail  to 
exercise  it  in  cases  where  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  from  infrac- 
tion, or  the  public  good,  may  demand  it,  than  that  he  will  ever  exercise  it 
unnecessarily  or  wantonly. 

During  the  period  I  have  administered  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  great  and  important  questions  of  public  policy,  foreign  and 
domestic,  have  arisen,  upon  which  it  was  my  duty  to  act.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  truly  said  that  my  administration  has  fallen  upon  eventful  times.  I  have 
felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  of  the  high  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
me.  With  no  other  object  than  the  public  good,  the  enduring  fame,  and 
permanent  prosperity  of  my  country,  I  have  pursued  the  convictions  of  my 
own  best  judgment.  The  impartial  arbitrament  of  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, present  and  future,  will  determine  how  far  the  public  policy  I  have 
maintained,  and  the  measures  I  have  from  time  to  time  recommended,  may 
have  tended  to  advance  or  retard  the  public  prosperity  at  home,  and  to 
elevate  or  depress  the  estimate  of  our  national  character  abroad. 

Invoking  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  upon  your  deliberations  at  your 
present  important  session,  my  ardent  hope  is,  that  in  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  concord  you  may  be  guided  to  wise  results,  and  sueh  as  may  redound 
to  the  happiness,  the  honor,  and  the  glory,  of  our  beloved  country. 

HI 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  14,  1848.* 

To  the  House  nf  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

When  the  president  has  given  his  official  sanction  to  a  bill  which  has 
passed  Congress,  usage  requires  that  he  shall  notify  the  house  in  which 
it  originated  of  that  fact.  The  mode  of  giving  this  notification  has  been 
by  an  oral  m'essage  delivered  by  his  private  secretary. 

Having  this  day  approved  and  signed  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  estab- 
lish the  territorial  government  of  Oregon,"  I  deem  it  proper,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  to  communicate  the  fact  in  a  more  solemn  form. 
The  deeply  interesting  and  protracted  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  subject 
has  excited  throughout  the  country,  justify,  in  my  judgment,  this  depar- 
ture from  the  form  of  notice  observed  in  other  cases.  In  this  communica- 
tion with  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  made  proper  by  the 
considerations  referred  to,  I  shall  frankly  and  without  reserve  express  the 
reasons  which  have  constrained  me  not  to  withhold  my  signature  from 
the  bill  to  establish  a  government  over  Oregon,  even  though  the  two  terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California  are  to  be  left  for  the  present  without 
governments.  None  doubt  that  it  is  proper  to  establish  a  government  in 
Oregon.  Indeed  it  has  been  too  long  delayed.  I  have  made  repeated 
recommendations  to  Congress  to  this  effect.  The  petitions  of  the  people 
of  that  distant  region  have  been  presented  to  the  government,  and  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded.  To  give  to  them  a  regularly-organized  government 
and  the  protection  of  our  laws,  which  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
they  claim,  is  a  high  duty  on  our  part,  and  one  which  we  are  bound  to 
perform,  unless  there  be  controlling  reasons  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  progress  of  all  governments,  questions  of  such  transcendent 
importance  occasionally  arise  as  to  cast  in  the  shade  all  those  of  a  mere 
party  character.  But  one  such  question  can  now  be  agitated  in  this 
country,  and  this  may  endanger  our  glorious  Union — the  source  of  our 
greatness  and  all  our  political  blessings.  This  question  is  slavery. 
With  the  slaveholding  states,  this  does  not  embrace  merely  the  rights  of 
property,  however  valuable  ;  but  it  ascends  far  higher  and  involves  the 
domestic  peace  and  security  of  every  family. 

The  fathers  of  the  constitution,  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  institutions,  foreseeing  the  danger  from  this  quarter,  acted 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual  concession  on  this  dangerous  and 
delicate  subject,  and  their  wisdom  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  their  succes- 
sors. While  they  left  to  the  states,  exclusively,  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits,  they  provided  that  slaves  who  might 
escape  into  other  states  not  recognising  the  institution  of  slavery  shall 
"  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due." 

Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  until  the  Missouri  question 
arose. 

In  December,  1819,  application  was  made  to  Congress  by  the  people  of 
the  Missouri  territory  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.     The  dis- 

*  Tliis  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
preWous  session,  but  was  not  read  and  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  house  till  Dec.  6,  1848. 
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cussion  upon  the  subject  in  Congress  involved  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  was  prosecuted  with  such  violence  as  to  produce  excitements  alarm- 
ing to  every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  the  good  genius  of  conciliation, 
which  presided  at  the  birth  of  our  institutions,  finally  prevailed  ;  and  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  adopted.  The  eighth  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  "to  authorize   the  people  of  the 


Missouri  territory  ♦-"  ^o^m  a  constitution  and  state  government,"  &c.,  pro- 
vides :  "  Z^"'  '''  ^  ^^^  ^"  ali  f;.itory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
under  th ,-  ,,  ^  "^"le  of  Lou/sjjhich  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
rtv  mill' ,1  •  ,""'<'s  nort'i  .'afj>,f?„ 'ncluded  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
ilemplateu-,  . .  '  oj  t/us  gc.',  ^.y^^  '.  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise 
n   in   the  n\  '  ,   ''^^''stniert  of  „>,«  ^    ','jpf  the  parties  shall  have  been 


thirty  mill' ,1  •  ,""'<'s   nort'i  .'afj>,f?„ 'ncluded  within  the  limits  of  the  state 

,    tniniv  c  ,j   L,.    I  .^     'luuf^  /)(    1    •       I  -1         1         • 

conlemplateu-,  . .     '   oj    t/us   gc.',  ^.y^^     '.  involuntary   servitude,  otherwise 

than  in  the  pi  '  ,  \'"slrneri  of  „.,„  ^  ','^f^  ihe  parties  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  .  ^^  "'^'i  "e,  a;,,-  y^  li^xily,  for  V^^  prohibited  :  Provided, 
always,  that  any  }  ,j|^^^^J'''^Ji  escap/n^  ,-,tcth'e  srme  froil.whom  labor  or  ser- 
vice is  lawfully  clah.^j^'^,^'^  'n  anv  st^^e  or  terrvoryof  ^he  f  i^.ited  States,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawl  ,"  y  fec/ait-ied  and  c'fiveye.i  to  «^e  person  claiming 
his  or  her  labor  or  servu , "e,  as  aforesaid,'' 

This  compromise  had  \  'he  effect  o-'  calm-'ng  t-'ie  troubled  waves,  and 
restoring  peace  and  good-Wi  'jl  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  Missouri  question  had'  excited  intense  agitation  of  the  public  mind, 
and  threatened  to  divide  the  co'jmtry  into  geograpliical  parties,  alienating 
the  feelings  of  attachment  which  e.ach  portion  of  our  Union  should  bear  to 
every  other.  The  compromise  allayed  the  excitement,  tranquillized  the 
popular  mind,  and  restored  confidence  and  fraternal  feelings.  Its  authors 
were  hailed  as  public  benefactors. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  questions  which  now 
agitate  the  public  mind,  would  produce  the  same  happy  results.  If  the 
legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  other  territories  shall  not 
be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  country  can  be  satisfied,  or  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
shall  fail  to  ensue. 

When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  same  spirit  of  com- 
promise which  guided  our  predecessors  in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevailed,  without  any  serious  opposition. 
The  joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved 
March  the  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  provides  that 
"  such  states  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying 
south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  admission  may 
desire.  And  in  such  state  or  states  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said 
territory  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

The  territory  of  Oregon  lies  far  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes, the  Missouri  and  Texas  compromise  line.  Its  southern  boundary  is 
the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees,  leaving  the  intermediate  distance  to  be 
three  hundred  and  thirty  geographical  jniles.  And  it  is  because  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  if  extended  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that 
I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  sanction.  Had  it  embraced  ter- 
ritories south  of  that  compromise,  the  question  presented  for  my  consider- 
ation would  have  been  of  a  far  different  character,  and  ray  action  upon  it 
must  have  corresponded  with  my  convictions. 
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Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Missouri  and  Texas  compromises  ? 
Oiitrlit  we  at  this  late  day,  in  attempting  to  annul  what  has  been  so  long 
established  and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite  sectional  divisions  and  jealousies, 
to  alienate  the  people  of  different  portions  of  the  Union  from  each  other, 
and  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself? 

From  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  during  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  our  progress  as  a  nation  has  been  without  example^in  jhe  annals  of 
history.  Under  the  protection  of  a  bountiful  ^,  '-fication^'''^  have 
advanced  with  giant  strides  in  the  career  of  we^vidence,  y.     We 

have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  to.§.iCwv,  ^nd  pvospeTUj  ^^  any  other 
people,  ancient  or  modern,  under  j'^ornKet^^ '^''^^'^  ey^'^^'^  ^^^^^^OP'  ^''^'^^  order, 
and  secured  to  every  citizep^j,'\^g^,y  \^^(\  po^  \\is  ptes^j.  vV'e  have  now 
become  an  Example  for^.^itatioi' t<\thfc''W&oVe '^''^^^My.  ]^  The  friends  of 
freedom,  in  every  c!^e,poivt  will  al<nir<iVio-a  ^o  o\x  \^^^^  istitutions.  Shall 
we,  then,  at  the  nomeu  when  the  [«o^e  o?  'Eutop«''^^  j^.re  devoting  all  their 
energies  in  the  atternpt  it  assirrilate  iheir  Vnsvuuuon^^  ^  jp  ^^^^  own,  peril  all 
our  blessings  by  despsing^he  les^ona  of  expetien^ce,  and  refusing  to  tread 
it;  ihe  footsteps  whict.  our  fathers  have  iroiW  ,.en  ?  And  for  what  cause 
would  we  endanger  our  jjlorioxjs  Union  1  Tb  e  Missouri  compromise  con- 
tains a  prohibition  of  slavery  \hroughout  alil  that  vast  region  extending 
twelve  and  a  half  degrees  along  the  Pac^fuc,  from  the  parallel  of  thirty-six 
degrees  thirty  minutes,  to  that  of  forty -nine  degrees,  and  east  from  that 
ocean  to  and  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Why,  then, 
should  our  institutions  be  endangered  because  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  people  of  the  remainder  of  our  newly-acquired  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  embracing  less  than  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, the  question  whether,  in  the  language  of  the  Texas  comproinise,  they 
"  shall  be  admitted  [as  a  state]  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery." 
Is  this  a  question  to  be  pushed  to  such  extremities  by  excited  partisans 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  regard  to  our  newly-acquired  distant 
possessions  on  the  Pacific,  as  to  endanger  the  union  of  thirty  glorious 
states  which  constitute  our  confederacy]  I  have  an  abiding  confidence 
that  the  sober  reflection  and  sound  patriotism  of  the  people  of  all  the 
states  will  bring  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  dictate  of  wisdom  is  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  settle  this 
dangerous  question  on  the  Missouri  compromise,  or  some  other  equitable 
compromise,  which  would  respect  the  rights  of  all,  and  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  Union. 

Holding  as  a  sacred  trust  the  executive  authority  for  the  whole  Union, 
and  bound  to  guard  the  rights  of  all,  I  should  be  constrained,  by  a  sense 
of  duly,  to  withhold  my  official  sanction  from  any  measure  which  would 
conflict  with  these  important  objects. 

I  can  not  more  appropriately  close  this  message  than  by  quoting  from 
the  farewell  address  of  the  father  of  his  country,  His  warning  voice 
can  never  be  heard  in  vain  by  the  American  people.  If  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  had  distinctly  presented  to  his  view,  more  than  a  half  century 
ago,  the  present  distracted  condition  of  his  country,  the  language  which 
he  then  employed  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate  than  it  is  to  the 
present  occasion.      He  declared  : — 

"  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  also 
now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your 
peace   abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty 
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which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  wealien  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth  ; 
as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estiniate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness  ;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it  ;  accustoming  your- 
selves to  think  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  palladium  of  your  political  safely 
and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever,  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

"  For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest. 
Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  dis- 
criminations. With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together.  The  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils   and  joint  efforts,  of  common 

dangers,  sufferings,  and  success With  such  powerful  and  obvious 

motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall 
not  have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to 
distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who  in  any  quarter  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  bands. 

"  In  conteiTiplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs 
as  matter  of  serious  concern  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished 
for  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations — Northern  and 
Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and 
views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is,  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  dis- 
tricts. You  can  not  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations.  They 
tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

December  27,  1848. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  the  eleventh 
instant,  requesting  the  president  to  inform  that  body  "  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived any  information  that  American  citizens  have  been  imprisoned  or 
arrested  by  British  authorities  in  Ireland  ;  and,  if  so,  what  have  been  the 
causes  thereof,  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  release ;  and,  if 
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not  in  his  opinion  inconsistent  with  public  interest,  to  furnish  this  house 
with  copies  of  all  correspondence  in  relation  thereto,"  I  communicate 
herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing correspondence  upon  the  subject. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  29,  1849. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  reports  from  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  together  with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  December  20lh, 
1848,  requesting  the  president  "to  communicate  to  the  house  the  amount 
of  moneys  and  property  received  during  the  late  war  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico  at  the  different  ports  of  entry,  or  in  any  other  way  within  her 
limits,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  has  been  expended  or  appropriated." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  1,  1849. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  reports  from  the  secretary  of  state,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  secretary  of  war,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  of  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  "  that  the  petition  and  papers  of  John 
B.  Emerson  be  referred  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  cause  a  report  thereon  to  be  made  to  the  senate,  wherein 
the  public  officer  making  such  report  shall  state  in  what  cases,  if  any,  the 
United  States  have  used  or  employed  the  invention  of  said  Emerson  con- 
trary to  law  ;  and  further,  whether  any  compensation  therefor  is  justly  due 
to  said  Emerson,  and  if  so,  to  what  amount  in  each  case." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February   8,  1849. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  5th  in- 
stant, I  communicate  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  documents  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  and  to  the  amendments  of  the  sen- 
ate thereto,  as  requested  by  the  house  in  the  said  resolutions. 

Among  the  documents  transmitted  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  instruc 
lions  given  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  who  took  to  Mexico 
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the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  senate  jind  ratified  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  29th 
of  July,  1848,  I  gave  as  my  reason  for  declining  to  furnish  these  instruc- 
tions, in  compliance  with  a  resolutioti  of  the  house,  that,  "  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests  to  give  publicity  to  them 
at  the  present  time."  Although  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  giving 
them  publicity  in  our  own  country,  and,  as  a  necessary  conseqiif^n^r.  jn 
Mexico,  may  not  have  a  prejudicial  influence  on  our  public  interc.^is,  yet, 
as  they  have  been  again  called  for  by  the  house,  and  called  for  in  connex- 
ion with  other  documents,  to  the  correct  understanding  of  which  they  are 
indispensable,  I  have  deetned  it  my  duty  to  transmit  them. 

I  still  entertain  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  message  referred  to,  "  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  our  important  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  to  publish 
the  instructions  to  our  ministers,  until  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  negotiations." 

In  these  instructions  of  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  it  will  be  perceived 
"  that  the  task  was  assigned  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  of 
consummating  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
on  the  second  day  of  February  last,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  republic,  and  which,  on  the  lOlh  of  March  last,  was  ratified  by 
the  senate  with  amendments." 

They  were  informed  "  that  this  brief  statement  will  indicate  to  you 
clearly  the  line  of  your  duty.  You  are  not  sent  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  any  new  treaty,  or  of  changing  in  any  particular  the  ratified 
treaty  which  you  will  bear  with  you.  None  of  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  senate  can  be  rejected  or  modified,  except  by  the  authority  of  that 
body.  Your  whole  duty  will  then  consist  in  using  every  honoral)le  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  government  a  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  senate,  and  this  with  the  least 
practicable  delay."  "  For  this  purpose,  it  may,  and  most  probably  will, 
become  necessary  that  you  should  explain  to  the  Mexican  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  or  to  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Mexican  government,  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  the  senate  in  adopting  these  several  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty.  This  duly  you  will  perform,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  personal  conferences.  Diplomatic  notes  are  to  be  avoided  unless  in 
case  of  necessity.  These  might  lead  to  endless  discussions  and  indefinite 
delay.  Besides,  they  could  not  have  any  practical  result,  as  your  mission 
is  confined  to  procuring  a  ratification,  from  the  Mexican  government,  of 
the  treaty  as  it  came  from  the  senate,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  slightest 
modification  in  any  of  its  provisions." 

The  commissioners  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  procure  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  as  amended  hy  the  senate.  Their  instructions  confined  them  to 
this  point.  It  was  proper  that  the  amendments  to  the  treaty  adopted  by 
the  United  States  should  be  explained  to  the  Mexican  government,  and 
explanations  were  made  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  his  letter  of  the  18th 
of  March,  1848,  to  the  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  under  my  di- 
rection. This  despatch  was  communicated  to  Congress  with  my  message 
of  the  6th  of  July  last,  communicating  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  published 
by  their  order.  This  despatch  was  transmitted  by  our  commissioners, 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  government,  then  at  Queretaro,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1848,  and  its  receipt  acknowledged  on  the  19ih  of  the 
same  month.    During  the  vvhole  time  that  the  treaty,  as  amended,  was  before 
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the  Congress  of  Mnxico,  these  explanations  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
these  alone,  were  before  them. 

The  president  of  Mexico,  on  these  explanations,  on  the  8th  day  of  iMay, 
1848,  snbmitted  the  amended  treaty  to  the  Mexican  Consress,  and,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  that  Conofress  approved  the  treaty  as  amended  without  modi- 
fication or  alteration.  The  final  action  of  the  Mexican  Congress  had  taken 
place  before  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  had  been  officially 
received  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  or  held  any  conference  with  them, 
or  had  any  other  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  except  to 
transmit  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  their  despatch,  transmitted  to  Confjress  with  my  message  of  the  6th 
of  Jutie  last,  communicatintr  the  treaty  of  peace,  dated  "  City  of  Queretaro, 
May  25,  1848,  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,"  the  commissioners  say  :  "  We  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  we  reached  this  city  this  afternoon  about 
5  o'clock,  and  that  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  passed  the  Mexican  senate  about  the  hour  of  our  arrival,  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  5.  It  having  previously  passed  the  house  of  deputies,  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty." 

On  the  next  day  (the  26th  of  Maj')  the  commissioners  were,  for  the  first 
time,  presented  lo  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  their  credentials  placed 
in  his  hands.  On  this  occasion  the  commissioners  delivered  an  address 
to  the  president  of  Mexico,  and  he  replied.  In  their  despatch  of  the  30th 
of  May,  the  commissioners  say  :  "  We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  address  to 
the  president,  and  also  a  copy  of  his  reply.  Several  conferences  after- 
ward took  place  between  Messrs.  Rosa,  Cuevas,  Conto,  and  ourselves, 
which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  recapitulate,  as  we  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  protocol,  which  contains  the  substance  of  the  conversations.  We 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
was  effected  to-day."  This  despatch  was  communicated  with  my  mes- 
sage of  the  6lh  of  .hily  last,  and  published  by  order  of  Congress. 

The  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
accompanying  papt-rs,  and  the  evidence  that  in  that  form  it  had  been  rati- 
fied by  Mexico,  was  received  at  Washington  on  the  4lh  day  of  July, 
1848,  and  immediately  proclaimed  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  On 
the  6lh  of  July,  I  communicated  to  Congress  the  ratified  treaty,  with 
such  accompanying  documents  as  were  deemed  material  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  Congress  might  adopt  the  legis- 
lation necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  Neither  the 
address  of  the  commissioners,  nor  the  reply  of  the  president  of  Mexico,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  presentation,  nor  the  memorandum  of  conversations 
embraced  in  the  paper  called  a  protocol,  nor  the  correspondence  now  sent, 
was  communicated,  because  they  were  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  ma- 
terial ;  and  in  this  1  conformed  lo  the  practice  of  our  government.  It  rarely 
if  ever  happens  that  all  the  correspondence,  and  especially  the  instructions 
to  our  ministers,  is  communicated.  Copies  of  these  papers  are  now  trans- 
mitted, as  being  within  the  resolutions  of  the  house  calling  for  all  such 
"  correspondence  as  appertains  to  said  treaty." 

When  these  papers  were  received  at  Washington,  peace  had  been  re- 
stored, the  first  instalment  of  three  millions  paid  lo  Mexico,  the  blockades 
were  raised,  the  city  of  Mexico  evacuated,  and  our  troops  on  their  return 
home.  The  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  was  binding  on  both  parties,  and  already  executed  in  a  great  de- 
gree.    In  this  condition  of  things  it  was  not  competent  for  the   president 
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alone,  or  for  the  president  and  senate,  or  for  the  president,  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives,  combined,  to  abrogate  the  treaty,  to  annul  the 
peace  and  restore  a  state  of  war,  except  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 

Had  the  protocol  varied  the  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  have  had  no  bindincr  effect. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  did  not  re- 
gard the  protocol  as  in  any  degree  a  part  of  the  treaty,  nor  as  modifying  or 
altering  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  senate.  They  communicated  it  as 
the  substance  of  conversations  held  after  the  Mexican  Congress  had  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  and  they  ktiew  that  the  approval  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
was  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  They  knew,  too,  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  alter  or  modify  the  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  ratified  by  the  United  Stales,  but  that,  if  failing  to  procure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Mexican  government  otherwise  than  with  amendments,  their 
duty,  imposed  by  express  instructions,  was  to  ask  of  Mexico  to  send,  with- 
out delay,  a  commissioner  to  Washington  to  exchange  ratifications  here, 
■if  the  amendments  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  Mexico,  on  being  submitted, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  equally  well  satisfied  that  the  government  of  Mexico  had  agreed 
to  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  did  not 
regard  the  protocol  as  modifying,  enlarging,  or  diminishing,  its  terms  or 
effect.  The  president  of  that  republic,  in  submitting  the  amended  treaty 
to  the  Mexican  Congress,  in  his  message  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1848, 
said:  "If  the  treaty  could  have  been  submitted  to  your  deliberation  pre- 
cisely as  it  caine  from  the  hands  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  my  satisfaction, 
at  seeing  the  war  at  last  brought  to  an  end,  would  not  have  been  lessened 
as  it  this  day  is  in  consequence  of  the  modifications  introduced  into  it  by 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  president." — "At  present  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  to  you  that  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  government,  justice  had  not  been  evinced  on  the  part  of 
the  senate  and  government  of  the  United  States,  in  introducing  such  mod- 
ifications, it  is  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  not  of  such  im- 
portance that  they  should  set  aside  the  treaty.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  ought  to  be  ratified  upon  the  same  terms  in  which  it  has  already 
received  the  sanction  of  the  American  government.  I\Iy  opinion  is  also 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  new  negotiation  is  neither  expected 
nor  considered  possible.  Much  less  could  another  be  brought  forward  upon 
a  basis  more  favorable  for  the  republic." 

The  deliberations  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  with  no  explanation  before 
that  body  from  the  United  States,  except  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  as  recommended  by  the 
president  of  that  republic,  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  amended  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States.  The  conversations  imbodied  in  the  paper 
called  a  protocol,  took  place  after  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Congress  was 
complete  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico ever  submitted  the  protocol  to  the  Congress,  or  ever  treated  or  regarded 
it  as  in  any  sense  a  new  negotiation,  or  as  operating  any  modification  or 
change  of  the  amended  treaty.  If  such  had  been  its  effect,  it  was  a  nul- 
lity until  approved  by  ihe  Mexican  Congress  ;  and  such  approval  was 
never  made  or  intimated  to  the  United  States.  In  the  final  consummation 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  president  of  Mexico  no  reference  is 
made  to  it.     On  the  contrary,  this  ratification,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
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commissioners  of  the  United  Stales,  and  is  now  in  the  state  department, 
contains  a  full  and  explicit  recognition  of  the  amendments  of  the  senate 
just  as  thev  had  been  communicated  to  that  government  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  been  afterward  approved  by  the  Mexican  Congress.  It  de- 
clares that,  "  having  seen  and  examined  the  said  treaty,  and  the  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having 
given  an  account  thereof  to  the  general  Congress,  conformably  to  the  re- 
quirement in  the  XlVth  pargraph  of  the  110th  article  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  these  United  States,  that  body  has  thought  proper  to  approve 
of  the  said  treaty,  with  the  modifications  thereto  in  all  their  parts  ;  and,  in 
consequence  thereof,  exerting  the  power  granted  to  me  by  the  constitution, 
I  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm,  the  said  treaty  with  its  modifications,  and 
promise,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  fulfil  and  observe  it,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  and  observed." 

Upon  an  examination  of  this  protocol,  when  it  was  received  with  the 
ratified  treaty,  I  did  not  regard  it  as  material,  or  as  in  any  way  attempting 
to  modify  or  change  the  treaty  as  it  had  been  amended  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States. 

The  first  explanation  which  it  contains  is  "that  the  American  govern- 
ment, by  suppressing  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadahipe  and  sub- 
stituting the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  did  not  intend  to 
diminish,  in  any  way,  what  was  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  article  (ninth) 
in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico.  Its  under- 
standing is  that  all  of  that  agreement  is  contained  in  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Louisiana.  In  consequence,  all  the  privileges  and  guaran- 
ties, civil,  political,  and  religious,  which  would  have  been  possessed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  if  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  had 
been  retained,  will  be  enjoyed  by  them,  w-iihout  any  difference,  under  the 
article  which  has  been  substituted." 

The  ninth  article  of  the  original  treaty  stipulated  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories,  and  their  admission 
into  the  Union  "  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  It  provided,  also,  that  in  the  meantime,  they  should  be 
maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  their  civil 
rights,  now  vested  in  them  according  to  the  Mexican  laws.  It  secured  to 
them  similar  political  rights  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  when  they  were  in  a  territorial  condition.  It  then  proceeded  to 
guaranty  that  ecclesiastic  and  religious  corporations  should  be  protected 
in  the  discharge  of  the  offices  of  their  ministry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  of  every  kind,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  and  finally,  that 
there  should  be  a  free  communication  between  the  catholics  of  the  ceded 
territories  and  their  ecclesiastical  authorities,  "  even  although  such  authori- 
ties should  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  republic,  as  defined  by 
this  treaty." 

The  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  as  adopted  by  the  senate,  is  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  terms  and  explicit  in  its  meaning,  and  it  clearly  em- 
braces, in  comparatively  few  words,  all  the  guaranties  inserted  in  the 
original  article.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  afore- 
said, shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  the   Union  of  the  United  States  and  be  admitted  at  the 
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proper  time  (to  be  judged  of  by  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States")  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  shall  he  main- 
tained and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property, 
and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction." 
This  article,  which  was  substantially  copied  from  the  Louisiana  treaty, 
provides  equally  with  the  original  article  for  the  admission  of  these  inhab- 
itants into  the  Union  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  while  they  shall  remain  in  a 
territorial  state,  by  one  sweeping  provision,  declares  that  they  "  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction." 
This  guaranty  embraces  every  kind  of  property,  whether  held  by  eccle- 
siastics or  laymen,  whether  belonging  to  corporations  or  individuals.  It 
secures  to  these  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without 
restriction,  whether  they  choose  to  place  themselves  under  the  spiritual 
authority  of  pastors  resident  within  the  Mexican  republic  or  the  ceded  ter- 
ritories. It  was,  it  is  presumed,  to  place  this  construction  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  senate  superadded  the  words  "  without  restriction"  to  the 
religious  guaranty  contained  in  the  corresponding  article  of  the  Louisiana 
treaty.  Congress  itself  does  not  possess  the  power  under  the  constitution 
to  make  any  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

If  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty,  whether  in  its  original  or  amended 
form,  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  treaty,  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  either  of  them  confers  would  have  been  secured  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territories  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  protocol  asserts  that  "  the  American  government,  by  suppressing 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  did  not  in  any  way  intend  to 
annul  the  grants  of  lands  made  by  Mexico  in  the  ceded  territories  ;"  that 
"these  grants,  notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the  article  of  the  treaty, 
preserve  the  legal  value  which  they  may  possess  ;  and  the  grantees  may 
cause  their  legitimate  titles  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  American  tri- 
bunals ;"  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that,  "  conformably  to  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  legitimate  titles  to  every  description  of  property,  personal 
and  real,  existing  in  the  ceded  territories,  are  those  which  were  legitimate 
titles  under  the  Mexican  law  in  California  and  New  Mexico  up  to  the  30th 
of  May,  1846,  and  in  Texas  up  to  the  2d  of  March,  1836."  The  former 
was  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Texas. 

The  objection  to  the  tenth  article  of  the  original  treaty  was  not  that  it 
protected  legitimate  titles,  which  our  laws  would  have  equally  protected 
without  it ;  but  that  it  most  unjustly  attempted  to  resuscitate  grants  which 
had  become  a  mere  nullity,  by  allowing  the  grantees  the  same  period  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  to  which  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally entitled  after  the  date  of  their  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  made.  In  submitting  the  treaty  to  the 
senate,  I  had  recommended  the  rejection  of  this  article.  That  portion  of 
it  in  regard  to  lands  in  Texas  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  in  the  senate. 
This  information  was  communicated  by  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
Mexican  government  during  the  whole  period  the  treaty  was  before  the 
Mexican  Congress,  and  the  article  itself  was  reprobated  in  that  letter  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Besides,  our  commissioners  to  Mexico  had  been  in- 
structed that  "  neither  the  president  nor  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
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can  ever  consent  to  ratify  any  treaty  containing  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Giiadalupe  Hidalgo  in  favor  of  jrrantees  of  land  in  Texas  or  else- 
where." And  attain  :  "  Should  the  Mexican  government  persist  in  retain- 
ing this  article,  then  all  prospect  of  immediate  peace  is  ended  ;  and  of  this 
you  may  give  them  an  absolute  assurance." 

On  this  point  the  language  of  the  protocol  is  free  from  ambiguity ;  but, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  is  there  any  individual  American  or  Mexican  who 
would  place  such  a  construction  upon  it  as  to  convert  it  into  a  vain  attempt 
to  revive  this  article  which  had  been  so  often  and  so  solemnly  condemned  1 
Surely  no  person  could  for  one  moment  suppose  that  either  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  or  the  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
ever  entertained  the  purpose  of  thus  setting  at  naught  the  deliberate  decis- 
ion of  the  president  and  senate,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Mexican  government  with  the  assurance  that  their  abandonment  of  this 
obnoxious  article  was  essential  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  protocol  is  plain.  It  is  simply  that  the  nullifi- 
cation of  this  article  was  not  intended  to  destroy  valid  legitimate  titles  to 
land  which  existed,  and  were  in  full  force  independently  of  the  provisions 
and  without  the  aid  of  this  article.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  expunged 
from  the  treaty,  these  grants  were  to  "  preserve  the  legal  value  which  they 
may  possess."  The  refusal  to  revive  grants  which  had  become  extinct 
was  not  to  invalidate  those  which  were  in  full  force  and  vigor.  That  such 
was  the  clear  understanding  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  this  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  protocol,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  while 
they  struck  from  the  treaty  this  unjust  article,  they  at  the  same  time  sanc- 
tioned and  ratified  the  last  paragraph  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  declares  that,  "  in  the  said  territories,  property  of  every  kind,  now 
belonging  to  Mexicans  not  established  there,  shall  be  inviolably  respected. 
The  present  owners,  the  heirs  of  these,  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  here- 
after acquire  said  property  by  contract,  shall  enjoy,  with  respect  to  it, 
guaranties  equally  ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Wilhout  any  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  this  effect,  all  such  valid  titles, 
under  the  Mexican  government,  would  have  been  protected  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  and  last  explanalion  contained  in  the  protocol  is.  that  "  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  suppressing  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  article  twelfth  of  the  treaty,  did  not  intend  to  deprive  the  Mexican 
republic  of  the  free  and  unrestrained  faculty  of  ceding,  conveying,  or  trans- 
ferring, at  any  time  (as  it  may  judge  best),  the  sum  of  the  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  which  the  same  government  of  the  United  States  is  to  deliver 
in  the  places  designated  by  the  amended  article." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  original  twelfth  article,  thus  suppressed 
by  the  senate,  is  in  the  following  language  :  "  Certificates  in  proper  form, 
for  the  said  instalments  respectively,  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  desired  by 
the  Mexican  government,  and  transferable  by  it,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
said  government  by  that  of  the  United  States." 

From  this  bare  statement  of  facts,  the  meaning  of  the  protocol  is  obvi- 
ous. Although  the  senate  had  declined  to  create  a  government  stock  for 
the  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  issue  transferable  certificates  for  the 
atnount.  in  such  sums  as  the  Mexican  government  might  desire,  yet  they 
could  not  have  intended  thereby  to  deprive  that  government  of  the  faculty 
which  every  creditor  possesses  of  transferring  for  his  own  benefit  the  ob- 
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ligation  of  his  debtor,  whatever  this  may  be  worth,  according  to  his  will 
and  pleasure. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty,  as  it  now 
stands,  contains  a  positive  obligation,  "in  consideration  of  the  extension 
acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,"  to  pay  to  the  Mexican 
republic  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  of  three 
millions  each.  This  obligation  may  be  assigned  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  any  person  whatever ;  but  the  assignee  in  such  case  would  stand 
in  no  belter  condition  than  the  government.  The  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ate, prohibiting  the  issue  of  a  government  transferable  stock  for  the 
amount,  produces  this  effect  and  no  more. 

The  protocol  contains  nothing  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
assignee  could  rightfully  demand  the  payment  of  the  money,  in  case  the 
consideration  should  fail,  which  is  staled  on  the  face  of  the  obligation. 

With  this  view  of  the  whole  protocol,  and  considering  that  the  explana- 
tions wliich  it  contained  were  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  I  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  Ujion  the  subject.  Had  it  varied  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  senate,  although  it  would,  even 
then,  have  been  a  nullity  in  itself, 'yet  duty  might  have  required  that  I 
should  make  this  fact  known  to  the  Mexican  government.  This  not  being 
the  case,  1  treated  it  in  the  same  manner  I  would  have  done  had  these 
explanations  been  made  verbally  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Mexican 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  communicated  in  a  despatch  to  the  state 
department. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February   12,  1849. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  sen- 
ate of  December  28,  1848,  requesting  "to  be  informed  of  the  number  of 
vessels  annually  employed  in  the  coast  survey,  and  the  annual  cost  thereof, 
and  out  of  what  fund  they  were  paid  ;  also  the  number  of  persons  annually 
employed  in  the  said  survey,  who  were  not  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  Stales  ;  also  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  United  States, 
for  maps  and  charts  made  under  such  survey  and  sold  under  the  act 
of  1844." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February  23,  1849. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  together 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  of  the  23d  ult.,  requesting  the  president  "to  transmit  to  the  senate, 
so  far   as   is  consistent  with  the  public  service,  any  correspondence  be- 
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iween  the  department  of  state  and  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  relating  to  the  imprisonment  in  said  island  of  William  Henry 
Bush,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  27,  1849. 


To  tin  Senate  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE,  herewith,  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  3d  ultimo,  requesting  the 
president  to  communicate  to  the  senate  "  a  list  of  all  the  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  con- 
ferring upon  the  vessels  of  such  nations  the  right  of  trading  between  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  productions  of  every  coun- 
try, upon  the  same  terms  with  American  vessels,  with  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  of  such  treaties.  Also,  a  list  of  the  proclamations  conferring 
similar  rights  upon  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  issued  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  dis- 
criminating duties  on  tonnage  and  impost,  and  to  equalize  the  duties  on 
Prussian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,'"  approved  May  24th,  1828." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE, 
March  2,  1849." 


To  the  House  of  Rejyresentativcs  of  the  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE  herewith,  a  report  of  tbe  secretary  of  state,  togethc 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  20th  ultimo,  requesting  the  president  to 
communicate  to  that  house,  "a  list  of  all  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  com- 
mercial agents,  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  their  residence, 
distinguishing  such  as  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  such  as  are 
not;  and  to  inform  the  said  house,  whether  regular  returns  of  their  fees 
and  perquisites,  and  the  tonnage  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  with- 
in their  respective  consulates  or  agencies,  have  been  regularly  made  by 
each;  and  to  communicate  the  amount  of  such  fees  and  perquisites,  for 
certain  years  therein  specified,  together  with  the  number  of  vessels  and 
amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared,  within  each  of  the  consu- 
lates and  agencies  for  the  same  period;  also  the  number  of  seamen  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  been  provided  for  and  sent  home  from  each  of  the 
said  consulates,  for  the  time  aforesaid." 
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On  the  fourth  of  March,  1845,  James  K.  Polk  was  inaugurated  as  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  A  concourse  of  people  seldom  congregated 
in  the  city  of  Washington  were  present  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
weather  proved  unfavorable.  The  morning  was  lowering  ;  and  before  the 
procession  reached  the  capitol  it  commenced  raining,  and  continued  wet 
during  the  day,  marring  the  enjoyments,  and  defeating  the  expectations  of 
many,  also  much  of  the  intended  exhibition  and  display. 

The  ceremony  at  the  capitol  was  imposing.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
those  striking  displays  of  our  republican  system  which  he  must  be  a  stoic 
indeed  that  could  contemplate  with  indifference.  The  flagstaffs  of  the 
whigs,  as  well  as  those  of  their  triumphant  rivals,  were  decorated,  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  was  there,  and  must  be  rec- 
ognised. 

The  inaugural  procession  moved  about  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  from  the 
quarters  of  the  president  elect,  at  Coleman's  hotel,  to  the  capitol,  under  the 
direction  of  General  M'Calla  and  his  aids.  In  the  procession  were  the 
nilitary  of  Washington,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  the  clergy, 
resident  elect  and  his  predecessor,  in  an  open  carriage.  President  Tyler's 
cabinet,  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  diplomatic  corps,  members  and  ex- 
members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  Baltimore  democratic  national  con- 
vention of  1844,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  &c.,  democratic  associa- 
tions and  clubs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  others  from  a  distance, 
among  whom  was  a  detachment  of  the  Empire  club  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  citizens  of  states  and  territories,  citizens  of  the  District  of  Cdum- 
bia,  &c. 

The  senate  convened  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  oath  being  admin- 
istered to  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  vice-president  elect,  he  delivered  a 
brief  address  to  the  senators  on  taking  his  seat,  after  which  the  new  sen- 
ators were  qualified.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  in  gowns,  and 
the  diplomatic  corps,  twenty-nine  in  number,  entered  and  took  their  seats  ; 
also  General  Scott,  and  other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  About  noon, 
the  president  elect,  Mr.  Polk,  attended  by  President  Tyler  and  Senator 
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WooJliury,  cntored  the  senate-chamber,  when  a  procession  was  formed 
to  the  ])!;illorm  on  the  east  front  of  the  capitol,  from  which  the  president 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Chief-Justice  Taney,  then  administered 
to  the  president  the  oath  of  office,  after  which  the  president,  quitting  the 
capitol,  drove  rapidly,  by  an  indirect  route,  to  the  president's  house,  where 
he  received,  during  the  afternoon,  the  congratulations  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. In  the  evening  he  and  his  lady  attended  the  two  inauguration  balls 
which  were  given  in  the  city. 

The  setiate  being  in  session,  the  president,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  made 
the  following  nominations  for  members  of  the  cabinet,  which  were  con- 
firmed :  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  state  ;  Robert  J. 
Walker,  of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  William  L.  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  war ;  George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  ;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  postmaster-general ;  John 
Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  attorney-general. 

The  tone  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Polk,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  whole  of  Oregon,  both  of  which  questions  had  been  adopted 
as  watchwords  by  the  democratic  party,  which  had  been  triumphant  at  the 
recent  presidential  election,  showed  that  the  new  administration  entered 
upon  its  duties  at  a  critical  period,  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  one  hand,  the  annexation  of  Texas  threatened  to  involve 
the  nation  in  hostilities  with  Mexico,  as  the  constituted  authorities  of  that 
republic,  had  declared  that  they  should  view  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  of  the  North  American  republic  of  states,  as  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity toward  Mexico  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  were  not  to  be  disregarded, 
without  the  danger  of  a  rupture  between  that  powerful  kingdom  and  the 
United  Stales. 

With  regard  to  the  Texas  question,  resolutions  for  annexing  that  repub- 
lic to  the  United  States,  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  (as  we  have 
stated  on  page  1535),  and  were  approved  by  President  Tyler,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1 845,  being  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  administration.  These  res- 
olutions of  annexation  had  been  objected  to  by  Messrs.  Benton  and  Bag- 
by,  senators  of  the  democratic  party,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  indispen- 
sable to  the  accomplishment  of  annexation,  that  a  treaty  must  be  made 
with  the  government  of  Texas,  as  a  foreign  power,  and  that  the  treaty- 
making  power,  by  the  constitution,  is  vested  in  the  president  and  senate, 
and  not  in  Congress.  At  the  suggestion  of  those  two  senators,  an  amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  resolutions  from  the  house  of  representatives,  giv- 
ing a  discretion  to  the  president  to  adopt  the  latter  method,  of  proceeding 
by  treaty,  if  he  thought  proper,  instead  of  the  method  of  direct  annexation 
contemplated  by  the  resolutions  from  the  house.  It  was  understood  that 
without  that  modification,  the  resolutions  which  passed  the  senate    by  a 
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majority  of  two  votes,  would  not  have  received  the  votes  of  those  two  sen- 
ators, and  consequently,  the  measure  of  annexation  would  not  have  been 
carried.  How  far  the  constitutional  objections  of  senators  Benton  and 
Bagby  were  obviated  by  the  amendment,  seems  to  have  depended  entirely 
upon  their  faith  in  the  president's  selecting  the  course  they  deemed  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

It  was  believed  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  president  elect,  that  he 
would  immediately  proceed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Texas,  to  consum- 
m;ile  the  act  of  annexation,  and  which  on  being  submitted  to  the  senate 
would  he  approved,  and  thus  the  constitutional  objections  of  many  would 
be  obviated.  But  the  action  of  President  Tyler,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  allowed  him  after  the  passage  of  the  Texas  resolutions  before  reti- 
ring from  the  presidency,  anticipated  the  necessity  of  any  decision  on  the 
part  of  President  Poliv,  and  hurried  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  without  the  formality  of  a  treaty.  On  the  third  of  March,  the 
last  day  of  his  term  of  office.  President  Tyler  despatched  a  messenger  to 
deliver  to  Mr.  Donelson,  charge  d'affaires  to  Texas,  the  joint  resolutions 
of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  instructing  the 
charge  to  communicate  to  the  Texan  government,  information,  that  he,  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  had  made  his  election  as  to  the  alternative 
contained  in  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  looking  to  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union  —  namely,  that  he  had  chosen  the  alternative  of  immediate 
annexation,  as  proposed  by  the  original  resolutions,  instead  of  negotiating 
by  treaty,  as  proposed  by  the  amendment.  The  course  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in 
thus  forestalling  the  action  of  the  new  president,  was  much  censured  by 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  incoming  administration.  The  leading  demo- 
cratic journal  at  Washington,  the  Globe,  remarked  on  this  subject,  that 
"  to  the  chief  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people  with  an  especial  eye  to  this 
question,  alone,  h  is  notorious  the  discretion  confided  in  the  act  of  Congress 
was  intended  to  apply.  It  is  clear  that  as  Mr.  Tyler  began  his  presiden- 
tial career  in  virtue  of  an  accident,  that  he  meant  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  chapter  of  accidents,  to  blend  himself  with  results  having  their  ori- 
gin in  the  counsels  of  Generals  Jackson  and  Houston,  and  which  his  in- 
auspicious management  has  so  far  marred  in  their  progress." 

The  resolutions  of  Congress  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and 
admitting  that  republic  into  the  Union,  were  submitted  by  the  president  of 
Texas  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
state  constitution,  and  were  assented  to  by  that  body  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1845,  and  thus  Texas  became  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  convention  of  Texas  having  authorized  and  requested  the  president 

of  the  United  States  to  occupy  and  establish  posts  without  delay  upon  the 

frontier  and  exposed  positions  of  that  republic,  and  to  introduce  such  forces 

as  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  territory  and   people  of 
U2 
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Texas,  an  "  army  of  occupation"  was  despatched  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  command  of  General  Taylor,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July, 
a  body  of  United  States  troops  landed  from  steam-vessels  at  Aransas  bay, 
on  which  day  the  American  flag  was  first  planted  in  Texas,  by  authority, 
upon  the  south  end  of  St.  Joseph's  island.  This  movement,  with  the 
measures  of  annexation  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  Texas,  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Mexican  government  as  acts  of  hostility  toward  Mex- 
ico, and  preparations  were  made  by  the  republic  for  an  appeal  to  arms. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  Texas  question,  there  were 
other  grounds  of  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  the 
wars  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  mother- 
country  to  resubjugate  her  colonies  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  which  occasionally  convulsed  the  Mexican  nation,  the  authorities  of 
the  latter  power  resorted  to  the  most  illegal  measures  to  replenish  their 
coffers.  The  proximity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  extent  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  gulf,  exposed  them  to  the  depredations  of  a  government  gen- 
erally controlled  by  military  chieftains,  and  thus  were  the  pacific  relations 
between  the  two  republics  often  interrupted.  Vessels  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  were  plundered,  and  the  property  of  American  merchants  confis- 
cated. Blockades  were  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  one  contending  par- 
ty against  the  other,  during  the  civil  wars  which  distracted  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  consequently  the  commerce  of  other  nations  was  seriously 
injured  by  seizures  under  regulations  and  enactments  which  often  appeared 
to  have  been  unjustly  and  arbitrarily  established. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  remonstrated  against  the  illegal 
seizures  of  the  property  of  their  citizens.  Promises  of  redress  were 
postponed  or  evaded,  until  at  length  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation, was  concluded  between  the  two  republics,  in  April,  1831.  But 
this  did  not  terminate  the  aggressions  of  Mexico  upon  American  com- 
merce, and  further  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
delay  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  took  place,  until  a  new  negotiation  was  opened 
in  1839,  and  a  cor'imissioner  appointed  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of 
American  citizens,  which  commissioners  met  in  1840.  The  amount  of 
claims  in  the  aggregate  was  over  six  millions  of  dollars,  over  two  millions 
of  which  were  admitted,  and  the  remaining  four  millions  were  left  undeci- 
ded, when  the  commission  expired  in  February,  1842. 

By  another  convention,  concluded  in  January,  1843,  the  sum  acknowl- 
edged and  awardeld  to  the  American  claimants,  was  admitted,  by  the  Mex- 
ican goverinnenl,  (and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  latter,  the  payment 
was  divided  into  tWenty  instalments,  three  of  which,  with  the  interest  due 
on  the  thirtieth  of  j  April,  1839,  were  paid,  but  the  remaining  instalments, 
commencing  with  that  payable  in  April,  1844,  were  still  due  by  Mexico 
on  the  breaking  oyjt  of  hostilities.  The  convention  of  January,  1843,  also 
made  provision  far  another  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the  remaining 
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claims ;  in  accordance  with  which,  a  third  convention  was  signed  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1843.  This  convention 
was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  with  two  amendments, 
which  were  considered  just  and  reasonable.  Although  the  subject  was 
repeatedly  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Mexican  government,  she 
did  not  decide  whether  she  would  or  would  not  accede  to  those  amend- 
ments.* 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  1845,  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister 
to  the  United  States,  protested  against  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  demanded  his  passports,  which 
were  granted  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  American  minister  in  Mexico 
was  refused  all  intercourse  with  that  government,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
government  of  Mexico  could  not  continue  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  upon  the  presumption  that  such  relations  were  reconcilable 
with  the  law  of  annexation.  Herrera,  the  Mexican  president,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  4t]i  of  June,  1845,  declaring  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  in  nowise  destroyed  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and  that  she  would  main- 
tain them  by  force  of  arms.  Two  decrees  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
were  affixed  to  this  proclamation,  providing  for  calling  out  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two 
republics  was  interrupted,  and  this  state  of  things  existed  from  the  spring 
of  1845,  until  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities  in  1846. 

The  settlement  of  the  northwestern  boundary,  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  comprehending  the  claims  of 
both  powers  to  the  Oregon  territory,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. Three  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  by  negotiation  upon  the 
principle  of  compromise.  These  negotiations  took  place  at  London,  in 
the  years  1818,  1824,  and  1826  ;  the  first  two  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  last  under  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  October,  1818,  a  system  of  joint  occupancy  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, by  American  and  British  subjects  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  1826,  resulted  in  the  convention  of  August,  1827,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  to  continue  the  joint  occupation  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that 
it  should  be  competent  for  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  after  the  20th 
of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  agreement  of  joint  occupation. 

Thus  the  Oregon  question  stood  when  President  Polk  came  into  power. 
Although,  as  he  had  declared  previously  to  his  election,  he  considered  the 
American  title  good  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  that  the  British  claims 
could  not  be  maintained  to  any  portion  of  that  territory,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  renew  the  propositions  of  compromise  which  had  been  made  by 
*  Jenkins's  History  of  the  War  with  Mexico 
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his  predecessors,  to  adjust  the  question  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  A  proposition  was  accordingly  made  to  that  effect, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  and  rejected 
by  the  latter,  who  after  a  correspondence  of  some  length,  suffered  the  ne- 
gotiation on  his  part  to  drop,  without  submitting  any  other  proposition. 
The  president  thereupon  directed  the  proposition  of  compromise  which 
had  been  made  and  rejected  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  asserted. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing been  recalled,  Louis  M'Lane  was,  in  June,  1845,  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Polk,  embassador  to  that  court,  to  succeed  the  former  gentleman,  and 
immediately  embarked  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1845.  Mr.  M'Lane  had  served  in  the  same  capacity,  in  1830,  during 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  commenced  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1845,  and  continued  until  the  10th  of  August,  1846.  The 
administration  was  sustained  by  a  majority  in  both  houses,  the  democratic 
party  having  been  triumphant  in  a  majority  of  the  congressional  districts, 
and  succeeded  in  changing  in  their  favor  the  political  character  of  the  sen- 
ate. In  the  house  of  representatives  the  strength  of  parties  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  choice  of  speaker.  John  M.  Davis  of  Indiana,  the  democratic 
candidate,  was  elected,  receiving  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes,  against 
seveniy-two,  for  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio  (whig),  and  nineteen  for  other 
persons. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  president,  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  were,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  with 
a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duly,  and  a  consequent  withdrawal 
of  the  amount  of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  afforded  by  the  tariff  of 
1842;  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury  system,  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  enacted  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  and  repealed  during  that  of  Tyler.  The  president  also  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  giving  notice  of  the  termination  after  one  year 
of  the  agreement  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  territory.  These 
several  measures  of  the  new  administration  were  adopted  by  Congress. 
A  new  tariff  of  duties,  having  in  view  the  interests  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  only  incidentally  that  of  protection,  the  bill  being  based  on  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  was  enacted,  af- 
ter a  protracted  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  nine- 
ty-four in  the  house,  and  by  twenty-eight  to  twenty-seven  in  the  senate. 
On  the  question  of  discharging  a  committee  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred 
for  amendment,  the  senate  was  equally  divided,  when  Mr.  Dallas,  the  vice- 
president,  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  was  subse- 
quently passed,  as  above  stated,  to  take  effect  on  the   1st  of  December 
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1846.  A  warehouse  bill  was  also  passed  at  this  session,  authorizing  the 
warehousing  in  public  stores  of  imported  articles  subject  to  duty  for  a 
limited  period,  without  payment  of  duties  until  wanted  for  home  consump- 
tion or  exportation.  The  tariff  and  warehouse  acts  gave  great  dissatis- 
faction to  the  manufacturing  interests,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  middle  states,  where  the  large  iron  and  other  establishments,  most 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  duties  and  the  substitution  of  advalorem  rates 
of  duty  instead  of  specific  duties,  are  situated. 

The  difficulties  with  Mexico  having  assumed  a  hostile  character, 
and  rencontres  between  the  American  and  Mexican  troops  on  the  Rio 
Grande  having  taken  place,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1846,  declaring,  that  "by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States,"  and 
placing  the  militia,  naval,  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination.  The  whig  members  in  order  to  secure  una- 
nimity, proposed  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  but  the  motion  was 
refused  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  and  the  bill  with  the  pream- 
ble passed  the  house,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  to  fourteen,  and  the  sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  forty  to  two.  On  the  same  day  the  president  issued  his 
proclamation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  declaration  of  war,  was  of  course,  followed  by  enactments  for  car- 
rying it  on  with  vigor.  Whatever  the  president  asked  for  from  Congress, 
was  promptly  voted,  and  with  uncommon  unanimity.  The  army  proper 
was  authorized  to  be  augmented  to  nearly  double  its  usual  force.  The 
navy  was  placed  upon  a  war  establishment  and  considerably  enlarged.  A 
volunteer  force  of  fii'ty  thousand  men  was  authorized.  Loans  and  treasury- 
notes  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  were  authorized.  Appropri- 
ations of  ten  millions  in  one  sum,  and  in  another  of  twelve  millions,  and 
various  amounts  in  other  bills,  were  granted  within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  established  by  enactment  at  this  ses- 
sion, to  be  located  at  Washington,  and  sustained  by  funds  bequeathed  to 
the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Smilhson  an  English  gentleman,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  science,  and  education. 

Acts,  under  which  senators  and  representatives  from  Texas  took  their 
seats  in  Congress,  were  passed,  also  preliminary  acts  providing  for  the 
admission  into  the  Union  of  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Besides  the  bills  enacted,  the  two  houses  passed  and  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent for  his  signature,  a  bill  for  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  and  a  bill 
granting  payment  to  American  citizens  for  French  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can commerce,  which  had  been  settled  by  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  bills  the  president  returned  with  his  veto 
and  they  were  lost. 
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A  resolution  for  terminating  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  passed  both  houses. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  of  this  Congress,  a  bill  being  before  the 
house,  authorizing  the  president  to  use  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars if  he  deemed  expedient,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  friendly  to  the  ad- 
ministration, moved  to  add  thereto  a  proviso,  in  the  words  following  :  "That 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  in  any  territory  on 
the  continent  of  America,  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed 
to,  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner whatsoever,  except  for  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted  :  Provided  always,  That  any  person  escaping  to  such  territory, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  one  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  out  of  said 
territory  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service." 

This  proviso  was  adopted  with  little  discussion,  but  not  without  calling 
forth  much  feeling,  by  the  house,  nearly  all  the  members  from  the  free 
states  supporting,  while  those  from  the  slaveholding  states  opposed  it.  The 
bill  thus  amended  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  sent  to  the  senate, 
and  was  promptly  met  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Lewis  of  Alabama,  with  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  proviso.  Mr.  Davis  of  Massachusetts  rose  in  opposition  to 
this  motion,  and  was  speaking  against  it,  when  word  was  brought  that  the 
house  had  adjourned  —  the  hour  of  adjournment,  noon,  having  been  struck 
by  the  clock  in  the  house,  though  not  yet  reached  by  the  senate's  clock. 
The  bill  therefore  failed  for  the  session. 

The  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  northwestern  bound- 
ary and  the  Oregon  territory,  was  settled  by  a  treaty  negotiated,  June  15, 
1846,  at  Washington,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Pakeriham,on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  basis  of  this  treaty 
was  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  proposition  was  made  by  the  British  government,  through 
Mr.  M'Lane,  American  minister  at  London,  and  was  submitted  as  soon  as 
received  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  asking  their  advice  respecting  the 
expediency  of  accepting  the  stipulations,  and  accompanying  this  applica- 
tion with  a  declaration  that  his  own  opinions  on  the  Oregon  question  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  advice  of  the  senate  was  given  to  the  president, 
to  negotiate  with  the  British  government,  and  he  therefore  caused  the  pro- 
jet  to  pass  through  the  usual  forms  of  negotiation,  when,  after  discussion, 
it  was  duly  ratified  by  the  senate  in  June,  1846.  By  this  treaty  the  last 
remaining  subject  of  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  removed,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  thus 
placed  on  the  most  firm  and  amicable  footing. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  the  affairs  of  the 
United    States   with   Mexico,  assumed  a  decidedly  hostile    character,  ai» 
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already  stated.  In  the  month  of  March,  1846,  the  largest  part  of  the  reg- 
ular army  of  the  United  States,  having  been  previously  concentrated  at 
Corpus  Christi,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  for  the  protection  of 
Texas ;  that  officer  was  ordered  by  the  war  department  to  move  forward 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  About  the  last  of  March,  the  army 
arrived  at  the  latter  point,  and  selected  a  position  for  the  armv  oj)posite  to 
Matamoras,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Point 
Isabel,  about  thirty  miles  in  his  rear,  and  near  the  coast. 

The  three  Mexican  generals  commanding  the  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
Meja,  Ampudia,  and  Arista,  declared  that  the  advance  of  Gen.  Taylor  and 
his  army  was  a  hostile  movement.  The  American  government  claimed 
that  the  territory  of  Texas  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  the  Mexi- 
cans insisted  that  the  river  Nueces  was  the  true  boundary  of  Texas.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  the  Mexican  general  Arista  informed  General  Taylor 
that  "  he  considered  hostilities  commenced  and  should  prosecute  them." 
On  the  same  day  a  detachment  of  American  dragoons  sent  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  to  observe  the  movement  of  the  Mexican  forces,  became 
engaged  with  a  large  body  of  these  troops,  and  after  a  short  affair,  in 
which  some  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  American  detachment 
was  compelled  to  surrender. 

After  this  occurrence.  General  Taylor,  availing  himself  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  president  and  the  war  department,  called  on  the  gov- 
ernors of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  for  Amr  regiments  of  volunteers  from  each 
state,  to  be  sent  forward  with  the  least  practicable  delay.  On  the  8ih  of 
May,  General  Taylor  being  on  his  return  from  Point  Isabel  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  his  army,  encountered  the  Mexicans  in  considerable  force 
at  Palo  Alto,  where  an  action  ensued,  and  the  Mexicans  were  defeated. 
On  the  next  day  the  hostile  forces  again  met  seven  miles  in  advance,  at 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  when  the  Americans  were  again  victorious,  and  the 
Mexicans  retreated  with  great  loss,  across  the  Rio  Grande.  During  Gen. 
Taylor's  absence.  Fort  Brown  opposite  Matamoras,  was  bombarded  by 
the  Mexican  batteries  from  the  4lh  to  the  9th  of  May. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  at  Washington,  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, by  the  affair  of  the  24th  of  April,  Congress  recognised  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  1.3th  of  May  authorized  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers,  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand.  Under  this  act,  re- 
quisitions were  immediately  made  upon  the  governors  of  eleven  of  the 
southern  and  western  states  for  a  volunteer  force,  amounting  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  effective  men.  This  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  force  being  designed  to  co-operate  with  the  reg- 
ular army  under  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande.  After  establishing 
his  base  of  operations  on  that  river  for  several  hundred 'miles.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, who,  on  the  18th  of  May,  had  taken  military  possession  of  the  city  of 
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Matamoras,  moved  into  the  enemy's  country,  in  the  direction  of  Monterey, 
in  the  department  of  New  Leon.  Another  portion  of  the  volunteers  was 
concentrated  under  General  Wool,  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  for  a  move- 
ment upon  Chihuahua  ;  and  the  volunteers  from  the  state  of  Missouri  as- 
sembled at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  compose,  with  a  few  hundred  regular 
troops,  ;in  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  under  Gen.  Kearney. 

The  army  under  General  Taylor  arrived  before  Monterey,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1846,  and  commenced  the  attack  on  that  strongly-fortified 
city,  on  the  21st,  the  battle  continuing  through  that  and  the  two  succes- 
sive days.  The  Americans  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  fortified  position, 
captured  his  batteries,  and  various  fortresses,  when  terms  of  capitulation, 
were  solicited  by  the  Mexican  general,  and  liberal  terms  were  granted  by 
the  American  commander. 

The  advanced  column  under  General  Wool,  destined  for  Chihuahua, 
commenced  its  march  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  soon  after  penetrated  the  department  of  Coahuila,  to  Monclova, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  which  town  the  American  army  entered 
on  the  29th  of  October,  being  favorably  received  by  the  inhabitants.  Gen. 
Wool  with  his  army  afterward  formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  under, 
General  Taylor  at  Saltillo. 

General  Kearney,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  moved  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  upon  Santa  Fe,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  march  of  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  miles,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1846,  and  took 
military  possession  of  New  Mexico  without  resistance.  Agreeably  to  his 
instructions,  General  Kearney  then  established  a  temporary  civil  govern- 
ment in  New  Mexico,  and  departed  with  a  portion  of  his  forces  for  Cali- 
fornia. On  his  route  thither  he  met  an  express  sent  by  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, and  Captain  (afiervvard  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Fremont,  who  reported 
that  they  were  already  in  possession  of  the  Californias.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence.  General  Kearney  sent  back  part  of  his  troops,  and  with 
about  one  hundred  dragoons  continued  his  march  for  California,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  December,  1847.  After  various  actions  and  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  the  American  forces  remained  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  Californias.  General  Kearney  continued  in  command  until  the 
3Ist  of  May,  1847,  when  he  returned  home,  leaving  Colonel  Mason  as 
the  commanding  officer  to  succeed  him  in  the  military  government  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Various  other  successes  attended  the  American  arms  by  land  and  water, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  December,  1846,  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  reported  that,  by  the  operations  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  the 
United  Slates  were  then  in  military  possession  of  the  department  of  Ta- 
maulipas,  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  several  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth  ;  and,  of  the  department  of  New  Leon,  Coahuila  and  Chi- 
huahua were  then,  in  effect,  wrested  from  the  control  of  Mexico  ;  all  Mex- 
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ican  authority  had  been  displaced  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  and 
those  large  provinces  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Americans.  "  Such," 
says  the  secretary,  "  are  the  achievements  of  our  arms  within  the  short 
period  of  seven  months  from  the  commencement  of  a  war  suddenly  forced 
upon  us,  when  our  force  was  less  than  three  thousand  effective  men,  with 
a  hostile  army  of  double  its  numerical  strength  prepared  to  assail  it,  and 
exulting  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  decisive  victory." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1847,  was  fought  the  important  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  near  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  Coahuila,  by  the  American  troops 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  The 
latter  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the  American  forces  were 
less  than  one  fourth  of  that  number,  not  five  hundred  of  whom  were  reg- 
ulars. The  action  continued  two  days,  after  which  the  Americans  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  the  Mexicans  retreated  to  San  Luis 
Potosi.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,  that  of  the  Mexicans  over 
fifteen  hundred,  and  of  the  Americans  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  commenced  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1846,  and  continued,  until  the  expiration  of  its  term  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1847.  But  few  acts  of  general  interest  were  passed, 
and  much  of  the  time  of  the  session  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the  top- 
ics of  tlie  president's  message,  particularly  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  its 
probable  eff'ect  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  The  bill  au- 
thorizing tlie  president  to  employ  three  millions  of  dollars,  if  deemed  ex- 
pedient, in  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  Mexico,  was  again  revived,  and 
the  proviso  ofiered  by  Mr.  Wilmot  at  the  last  session,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  acquired  territory,  was  again  proposed  as  an  amendment,  and  at  first 
the  proviso  passed  the  house,  but  being  stricken  out  in  the  senate  and  re- 
turned to  the  house,  the  latter  body  concurred  with  the  senate,  and  thus 
the  three  million-bill  became  a  law,  without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  the 
amendment  was  called.  An  additional  army  bill,  and  another  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  additional  army  officers,  were  passed  ;  also  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  building  of  four  mail-steamships,  and  the  employment  of 
twelve  mail-steamships.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  rivers  passed  both  houses,  but  failed  of  obtaining  the 
president's  signature,  being  retained  by  the  executive  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1847,  an  American  land  and  naval  force 
was  concentrated  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  military  being  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Scott,  and  the  naval  forces  under  Commodore 
Connor,  who  was  afterward  relieved  by  Commodore  Perry.  On  the  9th 
of  March,  the  troops  were  debarked  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  rapid  fire  of  shot  and  shells  was  opened  from  the  city  and  castle, 
upon  the  position  occupied  by  the  American  army.     The   landing  of  the 
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mortars  and  guns  for  the  American  batteries  was  delayed  for  several  days  ; 
consequently  the  arrangements  for  a  bombardment  were  not  completed  un- 
til the  22d  of  March,  when  General  Scott  summoned  the  city  to  surren- 
der, which  demand  was  refused  by  the  Mexican  governor,  Morales.  Or- 
ders were  then  given  to  fire  upon  the  city,  and  a  continued  fire  from  the 
American  batteries  was  kept  up  with  terrible  effect  until  the  26  th  of  March, 
when  the  batteries  ceased  playing,  and  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed 
on  the  following  day.  The  surrender  of  the  city  took  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  when  the  Mexican  soldiers  marched  out  to  a  plain,  one 
mile  outside  of  the  town,  where  the  Americans  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
them.     The  Mexicans  laid  down  their  arms  and  departed  for  the  interior. 

A  succession  of  battles,  with  uniform  success,  was  fought  by  the  army 
under  General  Scott,  on  their  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, which  capital  they  entered  on  the  14th  of  September,  1847. 

Changes  having  taken  place  in  the  Mexican  government,  and  a  party 
favorable  to  peace  with  the  United  States  placed  in  power,  the  leaders  of 
which  party  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  hopelessness  of  a  farther  con- 
test with  their  more  powerful  neighbor,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Mexican  government  to  treat  with  Mr.  Trist,  who  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  president  of  the  United  States  lo  negotiate  a  treaty.  Notwith- 
standing the  powers  delegated  to  Mr.  Trist  had  been  revoked,  negotiations 
were  opened  and  continued  until  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  by  the  Mexican  commissioners  and  Mr.  Trist,  at  the 
city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  By  this  treaty,  the  Rio  Grande  was  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, thus  confirming  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  and  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  river  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were  also  ceded  to  the  United  States,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  Mexico,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  to  assume  the  claims  due  her  citizens,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  three  and  one  fourth  millions  of  dollars  —  Mexico 
being  entirely  released  and  discharged  from  the  payment  of  such  claims. 
This  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  by  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation,  directing  the  same  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  Union. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  thirtieth  Congress,  held  in  1846  and 
1847,  showed  that  the  administration  was  not  able  to  sustain  the  popular- 
ity by  which  it  came  into  power.  While  the  war  with  Mexico  was  un- 
popular in  some  of  the  states,  in  others  the  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff 
of  1842,  and  the  passage  by  a  democratic  Congress  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846, 
which  was  avowedly  based  on  a  revenue  principle,  instead  of  that  of  pro- 
tection, were  measures  which  were  regarded  with  disfavor  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  by  whose  votes  the  democratic  triumph  at  the  presiden- 
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tial  election  of  1844  was  effected.  Consequently  the  congressional  elec- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  some  other  states,  showed  a  larwe 
gain  in  favor  of  the  whig  party,  and  in  opposition  to  the  administration.  In 
the  state  of  New  York,  tlie  whigs  were  aided  by  local  dissensions  in  the 
democratic  party,  which  became  divided  into  two  sections  called  eventu- 
ally "  hunkers"  or  conservatives,  and  '•  burnburners"  or  radicals.  At  the 
election  of  1846,  Silas  Wright  belonging  to  the  barnburner  faction,  being 
nominated  for  re-election  as  governor,  was  defeated,  and  the  whig  candi- 
date, John  Young,  elected  by  a  large  majority,  many  of  the  hunkers  with- 
holding iheir  votes  from  Mr.  Wright,  who  in  1844,  had  been  elected 
governor  by  a  majority  exceeding  ten  thousand.  At  the  election  of  1846, 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress,  elected  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  were  of  the  whig  party. 

The  result  of  the  elections  for  members  of  Congress  throughout  the 
country,  being  known  before  the  meeting  of  the  thirtieth  Congress,  it  was 
well  ascertained  that  a  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives  would  be 
found  opposed  to  the  administration,  while  a  majority  of  the  senate  con- 
tinued democratic  in  its  character. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  commenced  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1847,  and  continued  until  the  14th  of  August,  1848.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts  (whig),  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  third  ballot,  receiving  one  hundred  and  ten  votes  ; 
Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky  (democrat),  sixty-four  —  other  democratic  candi- 
dates forty-one,  and  there  were  three  scattering  whig  votes.  A  whig 
clerk  and  serjeant-at-arms  were  also  elected. 

But  few  important  acts  of  a  general  character  were  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion. A  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  was  authorized,  and  an  act 
for  the  purchase  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Madison,  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  passed.  A  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon  was  also  passed, 

A  national  convention  of  the  democratic  party,  for  the  nomination  of 
president  and  vice-president,  was  held  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1848.  The 
two  sections  of  the  democratic  party  in  New  York  were  represented  at 
the  convention,  and  each  delegation  claimed  admission.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  admit  both  delegations,  but  each  of  them  declined  to  take  their 
seats,  and  consequently.  New  York  was  not  represented  in  the  convention. 
On  the  fourth  ballot  the  convention  nominated  General  Lewis  Cass  for 
president,  and  General  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  was  afterward 
nominated  for  vice-president. 

The  national  convention  of  the  whig  party  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1848.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  for  president,  the  principal  candidates  named,  being  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  of  Louisiana,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Winfield  Scott  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts.     On  the  third  ballot 
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General  Taylor  was  nominated,  receiving  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
votes,  General  Scott  sixty-two,  Henry  Clay  thirty-two,  and  Daniel  Webster 
thirteen.  In  point  of  fact,  this  nomination  had  been  settled  from  the  begin- 
ning. Many  delegates  who  had  voted  for  other  candidates  at  first,  were 
known  to  be  really  in  favor  of  General  Taylor,  believing  him  the  most 
available  candidate,  in  consequence  of  his  successful  campaigns  in  Mex- 
ico, and  only  voting  for  other  candidates  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents.  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York  was  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, nominated  for  vice-president  by  a  decided  majority. 

The  agitation  of  the  Wilmot-proviso  question,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  slavery,  in  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  caused  the  formation  of  a  third  party,  called  "  the  free-soil 
party,"  merging  in  its  ranks  most  of  those  who  had  been  organized  as  abo- 
litionists, and  drawing  additional  strength  from  both  the  whig  and  demo- 
cratic parties  in  the  northern  states.  A  convention  of  the  free-soil  party 
was  held  at  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1848 
and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  for  president,  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  for  vice-president. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1848,  the  presidential  election  took  place 
throughout  the  Union,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  whig  candidates, 
General  Taylor  for  president,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  vice-president, 
each  of  whom  received  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  electoral  votes.  The 
democratic  candidates.  General  Cass  and  General  Butler,  each  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  electoral  votes.  The  free-soil  candidates, 
Van  Buren  and  Adams,  did  not  receive  any  of  the  electoral  votes,  as  they 
were  all  given  by  states,  but  their  aggregate  popular  vote  exceeded  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand. 

The  second  session  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1848,  and  continued  until  the  expiration  of  its  term  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1849. 

The  principal  subject  of  public  interest  agitated  at  this  session,  was 
that  of  the  organization  of  governments,  for  the  newly-acquired  territories 
by  cession  from  Mexico,  namely.  New  Mexico,  and  California  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  disagreement  between  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  those  territories,  all 
attempts  made  to  pass  laws  for  their  organization  as  territorial  governments, 
or  otherwise,  were  unsuccessful.  A  majority  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives were  in  favor  of  the  "  Wilmot-proviso"  so  called,  by  which  slavery 
would  be  prohibited  in  the  new  territories,  while  a  majority  of  the  senate 
were  opposed  to  such  proviso  or  restriction. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  introduced  in  the  senate 
a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union,  without  the 
preliminary  measure  of  a  territorial  government,  which  had  been  the  uni- 
form precedent  established  by  Congress,  except  in  the  case  of  the  admis- 
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sion  of  Texas.  Mr.  Douglass  gave  as  his  reasons,  for  introducing  the  bill, 
that  the  discovery  of  vast  mineral  vv^ealth  in  California,  and  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  facilities  for  communication  therewith,  had  invited  so  great  a  tide 
of  emigration  thither,  as  to  give  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  soon  possess 
a  population  far  exceeding  that  requisite  for  her  admission  into  this  con- 
federacy as  a  state  ;  and  that  he  despaired  of  any  territorial  bill  being 
passed  at  this  session  of  Congress  ;  three  different  bills  presented  for  that 
purpose,  having  already  been  rejected.  His  bill  provided  for  the  erection 
of  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  into  one  state,  by  the  name  of 
the  state  of  California,  Congress  reserving  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  form 
new  states  out  of  any  portion  of  said  territory,  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains  ;  the  state  to  be  divided  into  two  judicial  districts. 

The  above  bill  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  which  on  the 
9th  of  January,  made  an  unfavorable  report  therein,  and  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government,  for  each  of  the  two  territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  Congress  is  to  admit 
new  states  —  not  to  create  them. 

The  subject  being  referred  to  a  select  committee,  Mr.  Douglass,  the  chair- 
man thereof,  on  the  29th  January,  reported  a  new  bill,  providing  for  the 
formation  of  two  new  states  from  the  territories  in  question,  and  leaving 
the  question  of  slavery  to  the  decision  of  the  people  thereof.  The  bill 
having  been  laid  aside  for  the  day,  on  the  2d  of  February,  Mr.  Douglass 
moved  that  it  be  again  taken  up  ;  which  motion  was  negatived  by  a  very 
decided  vote  of  the  senate. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  submitted  in  the 
senate,  an  amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  provi- 
ding for  the  extension  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  over  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  ;  also  to  extend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  all  general  laws  which  are  applicable,  over  the  same;  likewise 
that  the  president  appoint  the  officers,  and  make  the  necessary  regulations 
to  carry  these  provisions  into  effect —  the  object  being  to  preserve  order 
and  administer  justice  in  these  territories. 

After  an  able  and  interesting  debate,  which  was  continued  for  several 
days,  the  senate  adopted  Mr.  Walker's  amendment  by  a  small  majority, 
but  in  the  house  of  representatives  the  bill  was  further  amended  by  attach- 
ing thereto  the  Wilmot-proviso,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  new  territories, 
which  the  senate  refused  to  accede  to,  and  the  debates  in  the  two  houses 
on  this  subject  continued  until  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session  ;  indeed 
so  as  to  jeopard  the  passage  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation 
bill  altogether  ;  when  finally  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  4th  March, 
the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  seven,  disagreed  to  the  California 
amendment  of  the  house  and  receded  from  their  own  amendment,  thus 
clearing  the  appropriation  bill  of  obstructions  and  passing  it  —  of  course 
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sweeping  out  of  the  bill,  everything  relating  to  a  temporary  government 
for  California  and  New  Mexico.  A  bill  which  had  previously  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  extending  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  California,  was  then  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Benton,  on  the  13th  December,  presented  in  the  senate,  a  petition 
from  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  praying  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government,  protesting  against  the  dismemberment  of  their  territory  in 
favor  of  Texas,  and  containing  the  following  clause  on  the  subject  of 
slavery : — 

"  We  do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery  within  our  borders,  and 
until  the  time  shall  arrive  for  our  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  we 
desire  to  be  protected  by  Congress  against  its  introduction  among  us." 

After  considerable  debate,  this  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Various  propositions  were  introduced  at  this  session  to  grant  the  aid 
of  the  national  government  to  railroad  communications,  to  be  constructed 
between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  but  no  definite  ac- 
tion was  had  on  either  of  these  plans.  A  bill  was  reported  in  the  senate, 
by  Mr.  Benton,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  authorizing  and 
directing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  enter  into  a  contract,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  with  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  L.  Stephens, 
and  Henry  Chauncey,  of  New  York,  for  the  transportation,  by  steam,  of 
the  mails,  naval  and  army  supplies,  &c.,  over  a  railroad  to  be  constructed 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  at 
a  sum  not  exceeding  three  fourths  of  the  amount  now  stipulated  by  law 
to  be  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  alone  from  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool. This  bill,  although  pressed  and  debated  until  the  last  days  of  the 
session,  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  senate, 

Mr.  Benton  also  introduced  in  the  senate  a  bill,  which  was  not  acted 
upon,  providing  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a  central  national  rail- 
road from  the  Pacific  ocean  at  San  Francisco,  to  the  Mississippi  river  at 
St.  Louis  ;  with  a  branch  to  the  tidewater  of  Columbia  river  —  appropria- 
ting therefor,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public 
lands  in  Oregon  and  California,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  sales 
of  all  other  public  lands. 

A  convention  of  southern  members  of  Congress,  comprising  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  both  houses  from  the  slaveholding  states,  which 
was  held  during  this  session,  attracted  considerable  of  the  public  attention. 
The  motive  for  calling  this  convention  arose  mainly  from  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings in  the  house  of  representatives  at  the  present  session,  relating  in 
part  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  part  to  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  recently- 
acquired  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  senate  chamber,  on  the  23d  Decern- 
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ber,  1848,  at  which  were  present  sixty-eight  members  of  Congress.  Ex- 
Governor  Metcalfe,  senator  from  Kentucky,  presided.  Mr.  Bayly,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  from  Virginia,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  embracing 
essentially  the  principles  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  These  res- 
olutions of  Mr.  Bayly  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  slaveholding  states,  which  committee  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  five,  of  whom  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman, 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  them. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  convention  again  met,  between  eighty  and 
nirieCy  members  attending  ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen, reported  "  an  address  of  the  southern  delegates  to  their  constituents," 
—  which  paper,  after  giving  a  review  of  the  constitutional  provisions  in 
relation  to  slavery,  and  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  states  under  that 
instrument,  set  forth  the  alleged  infractions  of  these  provisions  by  the 
northern  or  free  states,  and  advised  the  south  to  be  united  among  them- 
selves in  the  present  crisis,  and  to  maintain  an  immovable  attitude  of 
readiness,  if  necessary,  to  defend  their  rights. 

The  address  having  been  recommitted  to  the  committee,  the  convention 
again  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  when  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  submit- 
ted an  "  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  which  substitute  the  convention,  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty-four,  refused  to  adopt.  Mr.  Calhoun's  address  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  yeas,  to  seventeen  nays,  and  after  being 
signed  by  forty-eight  members,  thirty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  published 
for  distribution.     Of  the  signers,  two  were  whigs,  and  forty-six  democrats. 

The  principal  acts  of  public  importance  passed  at  this  session  were  as 
follows  :  to  establish  the  home  department,  and  to  provide  for  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  ;  to  extend 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  and  waters  of 
Upper  California,  and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein  ;  to  establish 
the  territorial  government  of  Minesota  ;  to  make  arrangements  for  taking 
the  seventh  census ;  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  twenty  and  one  dol- 
lar gold  pieces ;  requiring  all  moneys  receivable  from  customs  and  from 
all  other  sources  to  be  paid  immediately  into  the  treasury,  without  abate- 
ment or  deduction  ;  to  cause  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Iowa 
to  be  run  and  marked  ;  to  carry  into  effect  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  ;  and  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
secretary  of  war  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  emigrants  to  Oregon 
California,  and  New  Mexico. 

A  convention  or  treaty  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  communications  by  post 
between  their  respective  territories,"  was  signed  in  London  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1848,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  senate  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849 
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In  1846,  Mr.  M'Lane,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  having 
returned  to  the  United  States,  George  Bancroft  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  consequently  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  To  the  latter  office 
John  Y.  Mason  was  transferred  from  that  of  attorney-general,  and  Nathan 
Clifford,  of  Maine,  succeeded  Mr.  Mason.  In  1848,  Mr.  ClilTord  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Mexico,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  by  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  which  terminated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1849,  was  marked  by  measures  and  events  of  the  most  decided  and  im- 
portant character  on  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  among  its  most  impor- 
tant features,  was  the  war  with  Mexico,  began,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
circumstances  which  rendered  it  unpopular  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unchecked 
triumphs  of  the  American  arms,  and  the  unsurpassed  valor  and  skill  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  employed  in  Mexico, 
eventually  became  popular  with  the  people,  and  was  carried  on  and  brought 
to  a  successful  and  honorable  conclusion  by  the  same  administration  which 
had  commenced  it.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  war,  as  claimed  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration,  were,  the  acquisition  of  the  large  and 
important  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  by  which  the  area  of 
the  United  Stales  territory  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  boundary  with 
Mexico  permanently  settled  —  the  newly-acquired  countries  being  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  mineral  wealth,  and  possessing  important  harbors 
on  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  also  the  elevation  of  the  reputation  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  Mexicans  being  taught  by  experience,  their 
inferiority  and  inability  to  contend  with  their  northern  neighbors,  will  avoid 
causes  of  war  on  their  own  part,  while  their  cession  of  territory  to  the 
United  States  will  hasten  the  peopling  and  improvement  of  those  portions 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  which,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  race,  have  hitherto  lain  waste  and  unoccupied.  Those  who 
disapproved  of  the  war  contend  that  a  collision  of  arms  might  have  been 
avoided  by  proper  measures  on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk, 
and  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  conqvicsts  of  our  army  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  lives  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  lost  during  the  war,  by  battles,  sickness,  and 
other  casualties,  and  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  other  prominent  measures  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  were,  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question  with  Great  Britain  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  treasury  system,  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
nation  are  collected  in  gold  and  silver,  or  treasury-notes,  without  the  aid 
of  banks  ;  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  by  which  the  establishment  of  an 
advalorem  system  of  duties  on  imports,  accompanied  with  a  warehouse 
system,  has  been  effected  ;  on  the  policy  of  which  financial  measures  the 
American  people  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  divided  in  opinion. 
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Virginia,  the  "Ancient  Dominion"  of  the  British  American  colonies, 
has  obtained  also  the  name  of  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents,"  among  the  states ; 
it  being  the  native  state  of  no  less  than  seven  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  including  Zachary  Taylor,  the  twelfth  on  the  list  of  those 
who  have  filled  that  high  station.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  three  of 
these  Virginians  have  been  elected  without  the  aid  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  their  native  state. 

The  family  of  the  Taylors  of  Virginia,  to  which  the  twelfth  president 
belongs,  is  honorably  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  colony  and  the 
state.  Its  ancestors  of  the  same  name  emigrated  from  England,  with  other 
friends  of  liberty,  and  settled  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia  in  the  year  1692.  Among  the  different  branches  and  connex- 
ions of  the  family  are  the  Madisons,  Lees,  Barbours,  Pendletons,  Con- 
ways,  Taliaferos,  Hunts,  Gaineses,  and  others,  whose  public  services  and 
patriotism,  during  more  than  a  century,  are  commemorated  in  colonial  and 
national  history. 

Richard  Taylor,  the  father  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1744.  He  received  a  plain  but  solid  edu- 
cation, and  in  boyhood  evinced  the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  which  after- 
ward led  him  to  seek  a  home  in  the  western  wilderness.  When  still  a 
youth,  he  made  a  journey  to  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  surveying  the  country  as  far  as  Natchez,  and  returning  on 
foot,  without  guide  or  companion,  through  pathless  woods,  inhabited  only 
by  savages  and  wild  beasts,  to  his  father's  house  in  Virginia.* 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1779,  Richard  Taylor 
married  Sarah  Strother,  a  young  lady  of  highly  respectable  connexions, 
then  in  her  twentieth  year.     At  this  time  he  held  a  colonel's  commission 

•  For  part  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  Fry's  Life  of  General  Tay- 
lor :  also  to  Montgomery's  memoir  of  the  same. 
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in  the  Virginia  line,  and  served  with  zeal  and  A-alor  throughout  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  was  engaged  in  several  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  that  war,  particularly  in  the  brilliant  achievement  of  Trenton,  where  he 
rendered  distinguished  and  valuable  aid  to  General  Washington. 

Five  sons  and  three  daughters  were  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of 
Colonel  Richard  Taylor  —  the  first  child  born  in  1781.  His  third  son, 
Zacharv  Taylor,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1784.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer his  father  fulfilled  his  long-cherished  intention  of  emigrating  to  Ken- 
tucky, only  ten  years  after  the  first  habitation  of  a  white  man  had  been 
erected  in  the  vast  region  between  the  western  boundary  of  Virginia  and 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  emigration  of  Colonel  Richard  Taylor  to  this 
country,  he  had  been  preceded  by  his  brother  Hancock  Taylor,  a  brave 
and  intelligent  man,  who  lost  his  life  by  the  Indians  while  engaged  in 
surveying  lands  in  the  Ohio  valley.  He  is  said  to  have  selected  for  his 
farm  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Louisville. 

The  early  years  of  Zachary  Taylor  were  passed  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men,  and  under  such  circumstances  for  the  development  of  a  bold 
spirit  and  active  intellect.  His  father  had  settled  in  Jefferson  county, 
near  Louisville,  where  he  acquired  a  large  estate  by  his  industry  and 
thrift,  and  honorable  consideration  by  his  intelligence,  bravery,  and  patri- 
otism. As  Louisville  rose  into  importance,  his  own  fortune  and  local 
distinction  increased.  He  received  from  President  Washington  a  com- 
mission as  collector  of  that  port.  New  Orleans  being  then  a  Spanish  pos- 
session. Richard  Taylor  was  also  one  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
of  Kentucky;  represented  Jefferson  county  for  many  years  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  colleges  which  voted 
for  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Clay.  Among  the  politicians  of  Ken- 
tucky he  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  "  Old  Court  party" 
who  could  be  elected  from  Jefferson  county  during  the  excitement  of  the 
old  and  new  court  question.  He  died  on  his  plantation,  near  Louisville, 
leaving  to  survive  him  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  one  son 
and  two  daughters  have  since  died.  His  two  surviving  sons,  Zachary 
and  Joseph,  have  both  chosen  a  military  profession,  as  did  their  brother 
Hancock,  who  died  in  1808. 

One  of  the  chief  cares  of  Colonel  Taylor  was  the  education  of  his 
children  ;  but  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  residence  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  exposure  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Indian  hostilities,  made  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  very 
difficult.  A  school  for  the  rudiments  of  English  merely  was  established 
in  his  neighborhood  by  Elisha  Ayres,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  after- 
ward returned  to  that  state,  and  now  resides,  at  the  advanced  age  of  four- 
score years,  at  Preston,  near  Norwich.  To  Mr.  Ayres,  as  his  teacher, 
was  Zachary  Taylor  sent  in  his  early  years,  to  receive  such  instruction  as 
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was  practicable  unJer  the  circumstances,  while  constant  care  and  watch- 
fulness were  necessary  on  the  part  of  his  father  and  other  guardians  of 
his  youth,  for  protection  against  savage  foes. 

After  the  Indians  were  subdued  by  the  decisive  victory  of  General 
Wayne,  in  1794,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  with  them,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  from  that  period  the  prosperity  of  Kentucky  advanced  rapidly 
with  the  increase  of  population.  Zachary  Taylor  was  reared  by  his  father 
to  his  own  profession,  that  of  a  farmer ;  and,  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  practically  engaged  in  that  laborious  occupation,  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  robust  health,  hardy  habits,  and  persevering  industry, 
which  have  been  the  test  of  various  climates,  rude  fare,  and  severe  duty, 
during  a  military  life  of  more  than  forty  years.  The  military  service  very 
early  engaged  his  afiections  and  excited  his  ambition.  When  Aaron 
Burr's  movements  in  the  west  began  to  arouse  suspicion,  the  patriotic 
young  men  of  Kentucky  formed  volunteer  companies  to  oppose  his  de- 
signs by  arms,  if  occasion  should  demand  such  a  result.  The  brothers 
Taylor  were  enrolled  in  a  troop  raised  for  this  purpose.  Their  services 
were  not  required  by  the  events,  and  after  the  alarm  had  subsided,  Zach- 
ary returned  to  his  farm. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Hancock  Taylor,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  United  Slates  army,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  Zach- 
ary of  obtaining  the  vacancy.  Through  the  influence  of  his  relative,  James 
Madison,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  of  his  uncle,  I^.Iajor  Edmund  Tay- 
lor, he  received  from  President  Jefferson,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1808,  his 
commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  seventh  regiment  of  United  States 
infantry.  At  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  from  his  occupation  as  a  farmer. 
But  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his  taste  for  a  military  profession,  led 
him  to  prefer  the  care  and  privations  of  a  soldier's  life  to  the  quiet  and 
comforts  of  a  landed  proprietor  at  home.  His  first  experience  in  his  new 
vocation  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  He  was  ordered  to  report  himself  to 
General  Wilkinson,  in  New  Orleans  ;  and  being  seized  there  with  the 
yellow  fever,  was  obliged  to  return  home  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
He  appears  to  have  employed  his  time  sedulously  in  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  we  find  him,  three  years  from  this  time,  fulfilling  with  honor  a 
dangerous  and  important  post. 

In  1810,  Lieutenant  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  a  lady 
of  Maryland,  of  a  highly  respectable  family  in  that  state.  She  was  sister 
of  the  late  Major  R.  S.  Smith,  of  the  marine  corps. 

The  Indian  tribes  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  United  States 
having  been  excited  to  feelings  of  hostilities  against  the  Americans,  as  was 
supposed  and  believed  through  the  agency  of  British  emissaries  sent 
among  them,  and  a  general  league  of  the  tribes  being  on  the  point  of 
formation,  by  the  influence  of  the  noted  chief  Tecumseh  and  his  brother 
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the  Prophet,  the  Americnii  government  took  early  steps  to  counteract 
their  operations.  General  Harrison,  then  governor  of  the  northwestern 
territory,  was  orJered  to  march  a  competent  force  into  the  Indian 
country. 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812,  Taylor  was  placed  in  command 
of  Fort  Harrison,  a  block-house  and  stockade,  which  had  been  erected  by 
order  of  General  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  river,  about  fifty  miles  above 
Vincennes.  Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1812,  and  at  no  previous  period  was  the  spirit  of  those  Indians  who 
were  allies  of  England,  and  led  on  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  so 
fully  aroused  to  the  determination  of  exterminating  the  Americans  on  the 
northwestern  frontier  as  at  this  time.  Their  first  object  of  attack  was 
Fort  Harrison,  and  three  months  after  war  with  England  had  been  for- 
mally declared,  they  were  banded  for  the  purpose  of  this  and  other  acts 
of  hostility.  Captain  Taylor  had  some  intimations  of  their  intentions, 
which  were  conlirmed  on  the  3d  of  September,  by  the  report  of  guns  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  On  the  following  day  it  was  discovered  that  two 
men  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Taylor, 
therefore,  made  every  effort  in  his  power  for  defence.  The  whole  force 
under  his  command  was  about  fifty  men,  of  whom  nearly  two  thirds  were 
invalids,  and  he  himself  was  just  recovering  from  a  fever.  The  Indians 
were  aware  of  his  weakness,  but  preferred  the  exercise  of  their  native 
cunning  to  the  hazard  of  an  open  attack.  A  deputation  of  the  Prophet's 
party  came  to  the  fort  with  a  white  flag,  and  afljecting  peaceable  intentions. 
Captain  Taylor  was  not  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  and  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  an  assault  from  the  enemy.  At  night  a  watch  was  set,  and  the 
remaining  few  retired  to  rest.  An  hour  before  midnight  the  report  of  a 
musket  was  heard,  and  Taylor,  springing  from  his  brief  sleep,  found  his 
savage  foes  were  making  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  On  their  approach,  the 
sentinels  had  retreated  within,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  lower  build- 
ing was  already  fired  by  the  Indians,  rendering  the  situation  of  the  garri- 
son one  of  extreme  peril.  The  young  captain,  however,  retained  his 
composure,  and  while  he  directed  a  part  of  his  small  force  to  carry  buck- 
ets of  water  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the  other  soldiers  returned  the  fire 
of  the  Indians  by  a  steady  discharge  of  musketry,  the  assailants,  during 
seven  hours,  abating  no  effort  to  carry  the  fort,  and  being  for  some  time 
under  the  cover  of  a  very  dark  night.  In  this  protracted  attack  only  three 
of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  while  the  Indians  suffered 
severely  from  their  exposed  situation.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  dispirited  by  their  loss,  they  abandoned  the  attempt  to  carry  the 
fort,  and  retired  from  the  spot,  after  destroying  all  the  provisions  of  the 
post,  and  killing  or  driving  oflf  all  the  horses  and  cattle. 

The  account  of  this  afl^air  by  Captain  Taylor,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Harrison,  dated  the  10th  of  September,  1812,  is  his  first  official  despatch, 
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and  has  the  unafTected  spirit,  without  the  experienced  style,  of  his  more 
mature  productions. 

The  failure  of  their  enterprise  against  Fort  Harrison  disheartened  the 
Indians,  and  they  abandoned  for  a  time  any  further  attempts  against  it;  yet 
the  garrison  expected  another  attack,  and  Captain  Taylor  sent  to  General 
Harrison  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  an  application  for  assistance. 
A  large  force,  under  General  Hopkins,  was  immediately  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  garrison,  then  reduced  to  want  by  sickness,  fatigue,  and  the  loss 
of  provisions. 

The  conduct  of  Taylor  at  Fort  Harrison  was  not  overlooked  by  his  su- 
perior officers,  by  the  public,  or  by  the  government.  General  Hopkins, 
in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  said  of  him :  "  The  firm  and 
almost  unparalleled  defence  of  Fort  Harrison  by  Captain  Zachary  Taylor, 
has  raised  for  him  a  fabric  of  character  not  to  be  effaced  by  eulogy."  The 
president  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  favorable  opinion,  by  con- 
ferring upon  Taylor  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet  —  the  oldest  instance  in 
the  service  of  this  species  of  promotion. 

The  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  continued  their  depredations 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier,  and  to  arrest  their  atrocities  General 
Hopkins  planned  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Illinois,  and 
commenced  his  march  about  the  middle  of  October.  But  the  volunteers 
under  his  command  evinced  insubordination,  and  the  general  resolved  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  The  villages,  however,  were  attacked  by  a  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Russell,  and  destroyed.  In  the  following  month, 
General  Hopkins  undertook  a  second  expedition,  directed  against  the 
Prophet's  and  Winebago  town,  in  which  Major  Taylor  took  part,  and  re- 
ceived the  commendations  of  the  general.  Several  skirmishes  occurred, 
in  some  of  which  our  troops  suffered  severely.  They  succeeded  in 
achieving  their  main  objects,  devastating  the  enemy's  country  and  destroy- 
ing their  settlements.  The  winter  forced  both  parties  into  a  cessation  of 
active  hostilities.  From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Major  Taylor  was  engaged  on  the  northwest  frontier,  accom 
plishing  the  purposes  of  the  government  with  unremitting  vigilance. 

In  1814,  Major  Taylor  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  British 
and  Indians  on  Rock  river,  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of 
General  Howard,  Major  Taylor  left  Fort  Independence,  on  the  2d  August, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
proceeded  in  boats  up  the  Mississippi  to  Rock  river,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  4th  of  September.  The  British  and  Indians  being  strongly  posted 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  well  provided  with  artillery,  commenced 
firing  upon  the  Americans  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  land,  and  the 
boats  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  musketry  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  which  was  returned  by  Taylor's  troops,  from  small  arms  and 
the  cannon  on  board  the  boats.       The  Americans  then  dropped  down  the 
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river  about  throe  miles,  and  landed  ;  being  followed  by  the  enemy,  Taylor 
halted  on  a  small  prairie  and  prepared  his  troops  for  action,  when  the 
British  and  Indians  hastily  retired.  The  Americans  in  this  affair  had 
eleven  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Taylor  then  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  and  as  the  enemy  was  at 
least  three  to  one  in  number  to  the  Americans,  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  attack  them  in  their  position,  without  a  prospect  of 
success.  JMajor  Taylor  therefore  determined  to  drop  down  the  river  to 
the  Des  Moines  rapids,  and  execute  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
expedition,  namely,  to  erect  a  fort  to  command  the  river  ;  which  was  done, 
and  the  same  was  called  Fort  Madison.  The  details  of  this  expedition. 
Major  Taylor  communicated  to  General  Howard,  in  an  official  despatch, 
dated  September  6,  1814. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1815,  Congress 
adopted  the  policy  of  reducing  the  army  and  of  annulling  promotions  made 
during  the  war.  Among  other  officers  who  suffered  from  this  policy  was 
Major  Taylor,  who  Avas  reduced  to  the  rank  of  captain ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  left  the  service,  returning  to 
his  family,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been  separated,  and  resuming  his 
agricultural  pursuits. 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  his  friends,  who  were  not  content 
to  see  him  retire  from  the  army,  for  such  a  cause,  he  was  reinstated  by 
President  Madison,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  consented  again  to  leave 
his  home  and  its  attractions  for  the  monotonous  service  of  the  army  in 
time  of  peace.  In  1816,  Major  Taylor  was  ordered  to  Green  Bay,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  remained  in  command  of  that  post  for  two  years. 
Returning  to  Kentucky,  he  passed  a  year  with  his  family,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  join  Colonel  Russell  at  New  Orleans.  Except  during  a  tem- 
porary absence,  when  recalled  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  he  continued  in 
the  south  for  several  years,  generally  engaged  in  some  active  duty.  One 
of  his  labors  was  the  opening  of  a  military  road,  and  another,  the  erection 
of  Fort  Jesup  — the  latter  in  1822.  On  the  20lh  of  April,  1819,  Taylor 
received  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1824,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Louisville  in  the  recruiting  service,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
year  he  was  ordered  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  1826,  he  was  member  of  a  board  of  officers  of  the  army  and  militia 
(of  which  General  Scott  was  president),  convened  by  Mr.  Barbour,  then 
secretary  of  war,  to  consider  and  propose  a  system  for  the  organization  and 
improvement  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  In  this  board,  Taylor's 
opinions  were  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  militia  strictly  as  citizen-sol- 
diery, instead  of  giving  them  the  character  of  a  regular  army,  as  proposed 
by  some.  The  report  drawn  by  General  Scott,  and  adopted  on  motion  of 
Colonel  Taylor,  w' as  approved  in  Congress,  but  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Resuming  his  duties  on  the  northwestern  frontier.  Taylor  continued  for 
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five  years  in  that  position,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  unconsciously 
preparing  himself  in  his  profession  for  the  splendid  achievements  of  his 
latter  years.  A  writer  in  the  "  Literary  World"  thus  mentions  him  :  "  As 
plain  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor,  I  have  often  seen  him  putting  his  men 
through  the  battalion  drill,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  the 
depth  of  February.  This  would  seem  only  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
has  since  proved  himself  equally  '  Rough  and  Ready'  under  the  scorch- 
ing sun  of  the  tropics.  But,  looking  back  through  long  years  to  many  a 
pleasant  hour  spent  in  the  well-selected  library  of  the  post  which  Colonel 
Taylor  then  commanded,  we  recur  now  with  singular  interest  to  the 
agreeable  conversations  held  in  the  room  which  was  the  colonel's  favorite 
resort,  amid,  the  intervals  of  duty."  And  the  same  chronicler  of  his 
severe  habits  of  discipline  and  study  continues  :  "  Nor  will  the  reader 
think  these  personal  reminiscences  impertinent,  when  we  add  that  our 
object  in  recurring  to  them  here  is  simply  to  mention  that,  remembering 
alike  the  wintry  drill  and  the  snug  book-room,  Taylor's  hardihood  —  the 
idea  of  which  now  so  readily  attaches  to  his  soubriquet  of '  Rough  and 
Ready' — would  certainly  not  then  have  struck  a  stranger  as  more  char- 
acteristic than  his  liberal-minded  intelligence." 

In  1832,  Taylor  was  promoted  by  President  Jackson  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  During  the  previous  year,  the  difficulties  between  the  white  set- 
tlers near  Rock  river,  Illinois,  and  the  Sac  Indians  under  the  celebrated 
chief  Black  Hawk,  had  been  fomented,  by  bad  and  interested  white  men, 
to  a  point  of  open  hostilities.  Black  Hawk  and  his  brother  the  Prophet, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of  Indians,  having  defeated  an  American  vol- 
unteer force  near  Rock  river,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1832,  the  people  of 
Illinois  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  secretary  of  war  ordered  about  a 
thousand  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Scott,  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  active  hostilities  ensued,  and  continued  for  three 
months.  In  July,  General  Scott  was  reinforced  by  2,500  men,  under 
General  Atkinson,  including  400  regulars  under  Colonel  Taylor.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month  the  Indians  retreated  into  the  wilderness,  and  Gen- 
eral Atkinson,  with  a  detachment  of  1,300  men,  including  the  regulars 
under  Colonel  Taylor,  pursued  them.  By  great  perseverance,  during  a 
forced  march,  the  Americans  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  Indians  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Iowa  rivers,  where  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  total  route  of  the  Indians,  many  falling  by  our 
arms,  others  perishing  in  the  river,  and  the  rest  dispersing  or  submitting 
themselves  prisoners.  The  chief.  Black  Hawk,  who  then  escaped,  was 
in  the  course  of  the  month  surrendered  by  some  of  his  faithless  allies, 
and  with  his  capture  ended  the  war.  The  chief  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  confided  to  the  charge  of  Colonel  Taylor,  who  conveyed  them  to 
the  Jeflerson  barracks,  where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of  September. 

After  the   Black  Ha«k  war,  Colonel  Taylor  was  for  a  short  time   at 
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Louisville,  with  his  family,  and  was  thence  ordered  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
to  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  work  which  had  been  erected  under 
his  superintendence.  Here  he  remained  until  1836,  when  his  services 
were  required  in  Florida,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  Seminole  Indians  to 
submission.  To  that  field  he  immediately  repaired,  although  he  might 
with  propriety  have  asked  of  the  government  a  season  of  repose,  having 
very  rarely  enjoyed  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  home  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 

The  Seminole  Indians,  the  remnants  of  the  aborigines  of  Florida,  were  re- 
quired by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  from  that  territory 
to  lands  appropriated  for  their  occupation  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  A  treaty  with  the  Seminole  chiefs  for  the  removal  of  their  tribe  was 
concluded  at  Payne's  landing,  in  Florida,  in  May,  1832,  by  which  treaty  they 
were  allowed  three  years  to  depart.  The  government  was  first  advised 
in  1834  of  their  disinclination  to  leave  their  homes  and  those  of  their 
fathers.  But  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1835,  there  was  among  the  whites  in 
Florida  a  confidence  in  the  calm  disposition  of  the  Seminoles,  and  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  destiny  of  their  race.  A  daring  chief,  how- 
ever, arose  among  this  tribe,  bearing  the  name  of  Osceola,  destined  to 
hold  a  place  in  history  with  other  distinguished  leaders  of  the  aborigines 
who  have  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  this  continent. 
By  inheritance  Osceola  enjoyed  no  title  or  distinction  among  the  Semi- 
noles. He  derived  his  origin  from  the  Creeks,  and  had  afiectcd,  until  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  pacific  feelings  toward  the  whites.  At  length,  throw- 
ing off"  disguise,  he  declared  openly  against  the  United  States,  supplanting 
himself  the  legitimate  chiefs  of  the  Seminoles  ;  and  he  even  put  to  death 
those  who  were  for  peaceful  measures.  He  acquired  perfect  ascendency 
over  his  Indian  brethren,  and  his  signal  war-cry  met  with  a  response  from 
the  remnants  of  the  tribes  who  were  still  inhabitants  of  Florida.  Murders 
were  committed  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  one  time  even  St.  Augustine  was 
threatened  by  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  United  States  troops  at  this  time  in  Florida  numbered  about  500 
men,  stationed  at  several  posts,  General  Clinch  being  in  command.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  1835,  two  companies  under  Major  Dade,  while 
marching  to  join  the  general,  were  surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians 
and,  after  a  protracted  resistance,  were  all  massacred,  except  three  men, 
who,  exhausted  with  wounds,  escaped  to  tell  the  fate  of  their  comrades. 
Open  war  now  commenced.  Many  Creeks  joined  the  Seminoles,  and  the 
United  States  government  found  it  necessary  to  send  in  succession  its 
most  able  officers  and  best  troops  into  the  field.  On  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
ans, occasional  success  added  vigor  to  their  bold  and  cruel  enterprises. 

When  Colonel  Taylor  reached  Florida,  the  war  with  the  Seminoles,  be- 
gan in  1835,  had  been  prosecuted  with  indifferent  success.  General 
Jesup  then  had  command   of  the   army  in  this  territory,  and  had  made 
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fruitless  attempts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  All  friendly  conferences 
with  the  chiefs,  aided  by  a  delegation  of  Cherokees  as  mediators,  having 
failed,  it  was  determined,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  to  take  more  active 
measures  against  the  Indians.  Colonel  Taylor  received  orders  to  seek 
out  any  portion  of  the  enemy  wherever  to  be  found,  and  to  destroy  or 
capture  the  hostile  forces.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  General  Jesup,  Colonel  Taylor,  with  about  1,100  men,  left  Fort 
Gardner  on  the  20lh  of  December,  1837,  and  through  dense  thickets  of 
cypress,  palmetto,  and  other  underwood,  the  troops  made  their  way  to  the 
everglades,  where  the  Indians  were  concealed. 

After  a  march  of  five  days,  the  troops,  on  the  25th  of  December,  reached 
a  cypress  swamp  where  they  had  evidence  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
were  near.  Taylor  disposed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  crossing  the 
swamp,  reached  a  large  prairie,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  was 
an  extensive  hammock,  in  which  the  Indians  were  posted.  The 
American  troops  had  penetrated  but  a  short  distance,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  several  hundred  warriors,  with  their  rifles.  The  shock 
for  a  time  was  fearlessly  sustained,  although  several  officers  and  men  fell 
at  the  first  fire.  Seeing  their  leaders  fall,  some  of  the  volunteers  gave 
way,  but  soon  after  rallied,  and  the  regular  troops  eagerly  pressed  on 
through  the  morass.  Thrice  the  enemy  wavered  and  gave  ground,  and 
thrice  returned  to  the  most  desperate  conflict  ever  maintained  by  their 
arms.  The  battle  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  when  the  savages  were 
driven  from  tlie  field  to  their  camp  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  regulars  and  volunteers  until  night  closed  in. 

This  battle  of  Okeechobee  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  annals 
of  Indian  wars,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  bravery  and  skill  on 
both  sides.  The  American  loss  was  very  severe,  26  being  killed,  and 
112  wounded,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  valuable  officers  in  the 
service,  including  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  Colonel  Gentry,  Adju- 
tant Center,  Captain  Van  Swaringen,  and  others,  among  the  slain.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Taylor  it  was  about  equal  to  that  of  our  troops. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Okeechobee  was  the  sur- 
render of  a  number  of  Seminoles  to  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Taylor.  The  decisive  action  and  dearly-bought  victory  of  the 
Americans  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  power  and  daring  defiance  of  the  hos- 
tile tribe.  Although  outrages  were  frequently  committed  by  small  parties 
of  savages,  for  a  year  or  two  afterward,  the  Seminoles  were  never  again 
completely  organized,  as  a  tribe  or  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  whites. 

If  the  triumph  of  Taylor  failed  to  reduce  the  whole  body  of  Indians 
immediately  to  terms  of  peace,  it  still  demanded  and  received  the  grateful 
recognition  of  the  nation  and  the  government.  The  sentiments  of  the  lat- 
ter were  expressed  in  a  general  order  from  the  war  department,  through 
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Major-General  Macomb,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  dated  February 
20,  1838,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
Colonel  Tavlor,  and  the  oflicers  and  troops  under  his  command,  for  their 
gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  with  the  Seminole  Indians  on  the  25th  of 
December. 

This  otlicial  acknowledgment  was  soon  after  followed  by  Taylor's  pro 
motion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  "  for  distinguished  ser 
vices  in  the  battle  of  Kissimmee  (Okeechobee),  in  Florida," 

In  April,  1838,  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Florida  was  assigned  to 
General  Taylor  ;  relieving  General  Jesup,  at  the  request  of  the  latter.  In 
this  responsible  position  Taylor's  energies  were  devoted  to  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales.  The  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects  was  impracticable  with  the  means  and  forces  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commander.  From  time  to  time  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians  took  place,  and  small  parties  of  them  were  occasionally  cap- 
tured, or  voluntarily  surrendered.  But  they  never  could  be  brought  to  a 
general  action,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  their  outrages  upon  the  white 
inhaljjtants. 

The  United  States  government,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1839, 
abandoned  the  policy  which  it  had  pursued  in  Florida,  and  determined  to 
leave  the  Indians  in  their  strongholds,  and  to  confine  the  operations  of 
the  troops  to  the  protection  of 'the  border  settlements.  In  the  general  or- 
ders of  the  war  department  in  November,  1839,  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander was  thus  approved  : — 

"  General  Taylor,  by  the  zealous  and  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties, 
having  given  satisfaction  to  the  department,  will  continue  in  command." 

General  Taylor's  skill  and  energies  were  faithfully  exerted  to  fulfil  the 
designs  of  the  government,  but  the  force  at  his  disposal  was  never  ade- 
quate. Having  labored  four  years  in  this  thankless  field,  he  was  anxious 
to  retire  from  it ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  the  command, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Armistead,  in  April,  1840. 

The  distinguished  talents  which  General  Taylor  had  displayed  through- 
out his  career  in  the  army,  were  too  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
government  to  allow  him  to  remain  idle,  or  to  be  stationed  at  a  post  of  in- 
activity. He  was,  therefore,  immediately  after  leaving  Florida,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  first  department  of  the  army  in  the  southwest.  This 
department  included  the  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  his  headquarters  being  at  Fort  Jesup,  in  the  latter  state.  In 
the  summer  of  1811,  he  was  ordered  to  relieve  General  Arbuckle,  at  Fort 
Gibson,  where  he  remained  nearly  five  years,  constantly  engaged  in  dis- 
ciplining his  troops,  and  in  other  services  pertaining  to  his  command. 

Having  purchased  an  estate  in  Louisiana,  General  Taylor  removed  his 
family  from  Kentucky  to  Baton  Rouge,  on  the    banks  of  the  Pvlississippi 
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where  they  continued  to  reside  for  some  years.  His  constant  occupation 
in  the  army  gave  him  but  few  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
domestic  retirement. 

Soon  after  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  General 
Taylor,  who  was  then  situated  at  Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana,  received  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Marcy,  dated  May  28,  1845, 
instructing  him  to  place  his  troops  at  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him 
to  defend  the  territory  of  Texas  in  case  of  invasion  from  Mexico.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  giving  its  consent  that  the  territory  belonging  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  might  be  erected  into  a  new  state,  called  the  state  of  Texas ; 
subject,  however,  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  "  all  questions 
of  boundary  that  might  arise  with  other  governments." 

The  instructions  of  the  war  department  to  General  Taylor,  above  re- 
ferred to,  implied  clearly  an  apprehension  tliat  the  consequence  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  might  be  a  collision  with  ^Mexico.  The  secretary 
stated,  that  as  soon  as  the  Congress  of  'I'exas  should  assent  to  the  act,  and 
a  convention  should  assemble  and  accept  the  terms  offered  in  the  joint 
annexation  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Texas  would 
be  regarded  "  as  part  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  to  be  entitled  from 
this  government  to  a  defence  from  foreign  invasion  and  Indian  incursions." 
General  Taylor  was  accordingly  directed  to  keep  his  command  in  readi- 
ness for  this  duty.  The  anticipation  of  difliculty  with  Mexico  was  fur- 
ther indicated  by  instructions  to  General  Taylor  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  or  any  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States 
residing  therein,  with  a  view  to  information  and  advice  in  respect  to  the 
common  Indian  enemy,  as  well  as  to  any  foreign  power;  and  also  to  em- 
ploy his  forces  in  defence  of  the  Texan  territory,  if  invaded  by  a  foreign 
power,  and  to  expel  the  invaders. 

General  Taylor  was  thus  apprized  of  the  service  which  might  be  eX' 
pected  of  him.  In  July,  1845,  he  was  informed  by  the  war  department, 
that  the  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  terms  of  annexation  would  probably 
be  formally  made  by  the  Congress  of  that  republic  on  the  4th  of  that 
month,  and,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  he  was  instructed  to  make  an 
innnediate  forward  movement  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  or  to  such  other  point  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  its  navigable  waters,  as  might  be  most  convenient  for  an  em- 
barkation at  the  proper  time,  for  the  western  frontier  of  Texas. 

The  most  expeditious  route  was  recommended.  The  forces  named  for 
this  duty  were  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  of  infantry,  and  seven  companies 
of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  artillery  was  ordered  from  New 
Orleans. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  by  General  Taylor  of  the  war  department,  respect- 
inc  the  position  he  should  take,  he  was  directed,  generally,  to  be  governed 
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by  circumstances,  to  avoid  all  aggressive  measures,  and  to  hold  his  force 
ready  to  protect  the  territory  of  Texas  "  to  the  extent  that  it  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  people  of  Texas."  The  Rio  Grande  was  indicated,  by  the 
secretary,  as  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  which  the  array 
of  occupation  under  Taylor  was  to  approach,  as  nearly  as  prudence  would 
permit.     For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  river  Nueces. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Donelson,  then  United  States  minister  to 
Texas,  to  whom  General  Taylor  was  referred  for  advice  upon  his  move- 
ments, wrote  him  that  he  had  best  move  his  forces,  "  without  delay,  to 
the  western  frontier  of  Texas,"  and  also  informing  him  that  Corpus 
Christi,  on  Aranzas  bay  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces),  was  the  best 
point  for  the  assembling  of  his  troops.  The  same  letter  also  admitted  that 
the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute  ;  the 
Texans  holding  Corpus  Cliristi,  and  the  Mexicans  Santiago,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

General  Taylor  embarked  at  New  Orleans  in  July,  1845,  and  proceede*' 
immediately  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  1,500  in  number,  to 
Aranzas  bay,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1845,  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion assigned  him  by  the  government.  All  the  troops  in  the  west,  the 
northwest,  and  on  the  Atlantic,  which  could  be  spared,  were  ordered  to 
join  him.  In  November,  1845,  by  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general,  his 
army  consisted,  in  the  aggregate,  of  4,049  officers  and  men. 

To  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Texas  assented  by  her  ordinance  of  July,  1845,  and, 
having  formed  her  constitution,  became  virtually  a  state  in  the  American 
Union.  Three  days  after  this  (July  7th)  the  same  convention  requested 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  send 
an  army  to  their  defence.  This  desire  the  president  of  the  United  States 
immediately  complied  with  (or  in  fact  had  already,  as  has  been  seen, 
anticipated).* 

At  the  same  time  that  instructions  were  sent  to  General  Taylor  by  the 
war  department,  a  naval  force  was  despatched  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  aid 
him  in  any  hostile  operations  which  might  occur. 

General  Taylor  established  his  headquarters  at  Corpus  Christi,  where 
the  army  of  occupation  under  his  command  remained  encamped  over  six 
months.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  agreeably  to  instructions  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  General  Taylor,  the  advance  of  the 
army  commenced  its  march  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  fourth  day  there- 
after the  entire  forces  were  moving  in  a  southerly  direction  over  the  dis- 
puted territory  —  the  wilderness  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  that  river. 
At  the  Arroya  Colorado  the  troops  encountered  a  body  of  Mexicans,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  dispute  their  passage.  This,  however,  was  not 
attempted,  and  the  Americans  continued  their  march.    While  approaching 

*  Maxisfield's  History  of  the  Mexican  "War. 
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Point  Isabel,  General  Taylor  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  citizens  from 
Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  who  handed  him  a  protest,  signed  by  the 
prefect  of  the  district,  against  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Ameri- 
can army.  At  this  moment  it  was  discovered  that  the  buildings  at  Point 
Isabel  were  in  flames,  and  believing  that  the  place  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  considering  the  conflagration  as  a  decided 
evidence  of  hostility,  General  Taylor  dismissed  the  deputation,  with  the 
promise  of  an  answer  when  he  should  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Point  Isabel,  a  small  place  with  a  few  mean  houses,  had  been 
selected  as  a  depot  for  military  stores  for  the  American  army,  being  the 
nearest  port  to  Matamoras  on  the  north.  To  preserve  its  buildings  was 
therefore  an  object  of  moment,  and  the  advance  of  the  cavalry  arrived  in 
season  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire,  after  it  had  consumed  but  three 
or  four  houses.  The  Mexican  port-captain  who  committed  the  act  had 
made  his  escape. 

The  arrangements  at  this  post  being  satisfactorily  made,  the  general, 
with  the  cavalry,  resumed  the  march  toward  Matamoras,  and  was  joined 
by  General  Worth's  command,  which  had  encamped  on  the  road.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  the  army  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  oppo- 
site Matamoras.  Fortifications  were  immediately  commenced,  and  soon 
a  fort  was  erected,  furnished  with  six  bastions,  and  capable  of  containing 
two  thousand  men.  It  commanded  the  town  of  Matamoras,  and  was  after- 
ward called  Fort  Brown.  On  the  other  side  the  Mexicans  also  erected 
batteries  and  redoubts,  both  parlies  assuming  the  attitude  of  belligerents. 
An  interview  was  held  by  direction  of  General  Taylor,  with  the  military 
authorities  in  Matamoras,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  first  American  blood  was  shed  by  Mexican 
hands.  Colonel  Cross,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  having  rode  out  in 
the  morning,  for  exercise,  unattended,  was  killed  as  was  supposed  by 
some  rancheros  attached  to  the  Mexican  ariny  ;  and  his  body  was  found 
on  the  20th,  when  it  was  honored,  by  order  of  General  Taylor,  by  a  mili- 
tary funeral  becoming  the  rank  and  character  of  the  coloJiel. 

A  Mexican  army  having  been  concentrated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Gen- 
eral Ampudia  was  placed  in  command,  and  arrived  in  Matamoras  on  the 
11th  of  April.  lie  had  previously  attempted  to  cause  desertion  among  the 
soldiers  of  foreign  birth  in  the  American  army,  by  issuing  a  circular 
addressed  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  some  desertions,  but  unim- 
portant as  to  numbers,  took  place.  On  the  12th  of  April,  General  Ampu- 
dia addressed  a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  concluding  as  follows  : — 

"  By  explicit  and  definite  orders  of  my  government,  which  neither  can, 
will,  nor  should,  receive  new  outrages,  I  require  you  in  all  form,  and  at 
latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break  up  your  camp, 
and  retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nueces  river,  while  our  governments 
are  regulating  the  pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas.     If  you  insist 
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on  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly 
result  that  arms,  and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question  ;  and  in  that 
case  I  advise  you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  which,  with  so  much  injus- 
tice on  your  part,  you  provoke  us  ;  and  that,  on  our  part,  this  war  shall  be 
conducted  conformably  to  the  principles  established  by  the  most  civilized 
nations  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war  shall  be  the 
guide  of  my  operations  ;  trusting  that  on  your  part  the  same  wil  be  ob- 
served." 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter  from  General  Ampudia,  General  Taylor  in- 
formed the  Mexican  commander  that,  charged  as  he  was  in  only  a  milita- 
ry capacity  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  he  could  not  enter  in- 
to a  discussion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  advance  of 
the  American  arms,  but  reminded  him  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  constantly  sought  a  settlement  by  negotiation  of  the  question 
of  boundary.     He  concludes  his  letter  as  follows  : — 

"  The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will  not  permit  me  to  ret- 
rograde from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of  the  relations  be- 
tween our  respective  governments,  and  the  individual  suffering  which 
may  result,  I  regret  the  alternative  which  you  offer  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  wish  it  understood,  that  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such  alternative, 
leaving  the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  commence  hostilities. 
In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to  give  the  assurance  that,  on  ray  part, 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  among  civilized  nations,  shall  be  carefully 
observed." 

To  confirm  these  declarations.  General  Taylor  continued  to  fortify  liis 
camp,  and  to  make  every  disposition  to  resist  an  attack.  General  Am- 
pudia soon  gave  place,  as  commanding  officer  at  Matamoras,  to  General 
Arista,  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Mexican  ar- 
my. The  reported  accession  to  its  force  also  created  new  expectations  in 
the  American  camp  that  a  decisive  demonstration  would  soon  be  made 
against  it.  On  the  19th  of  April,  it  was  reported  to  General  Taylor  that 
two  vessels  with  supplies  for  the  Mexicans  in  Matamoras,  were  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  immediately  ordered  a  blockade  of  the 
river  and  enforced  it  by  placing  the  United  States  brig  Lawrence  and  a 
revenue-cutter  to  guard  its  mouth.  To  this  act  the  Mexican  general  took 
umbrage,  and  having  sent  a  note  of  remonstrance  to  General  Taylor,  and 
the  answer  of  the  American  commander  being  unsatisfactory,  the  Yiexi- 
cans  prepared  to  make  an  attack  upon  Fort  Brown. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  evident  that  Point  Isabel  was  marked  out  by 
the  Mexican  commander  as  a  place  of  contemplated  attack,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  a  large  Mexican  force  was  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  for  that 
purpose.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  reports.  General  Taylor  sent 
out  a  scouting  party  under  Captain  Thornton,  up  the  river,  and  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  under  Captain  Ker,  down  the  river.       The  former  were  sur- 
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prised  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
remainder  nearly  all  were  taken  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Mason  was  killed 
in  the  affray.  Captain  Thornton,  at  first  escaping  by  an  extraordinary 
leap  of  his  horse  over  a  hedge,  was  afterward  captured  and  taken  to 
Matamoras,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  given  up. 
Captain  Ker,  with  his  detachment,  after  reconnoitring  the  country,  return- 
ed, without  having  fallen  in  with  the  Mexicans.  Three  days  after  this 
affair,  several  of  Captain  Walker's  Texan  rangers  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

General  Taylor,  having  received  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Walker  of 
the  Texan  rangers  iuforniaiion  from  Major  Munroe,  the  commander  at 
Point  Isabel,  of  the  attack  of  a  party  of  Mexicans  upon  a  wagon  train, 
and  from  other  causes  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Point  Isabel,  where 
all  the  supplies  for  his  army  were  deposited,  resolved  to  march  with  his 
forces  to  the  relief  of  that  post.  lie  left  at  Fort  Brown  a  sufficient  force 
of  infantry  and  artillery  to  sustain  a  bombardment.  He  had  previously 
sent  a  despatch  to  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  asking  an  im- 
mediate reinforcement  of  four  regiments  of  militia  from  each  state. 

The  plan  of  Arista,  the  Mexican  general,  it  was  believed,  was  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande,  get  in  the  rear  of  General  Taylor's  army,  capture  Point 
Isabel,  and  then  fall  on  the  American  army.  This  plan  was  only  pre- 
vented from  being  carried  out  by  accidental  information,  brought  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  by  one  of  Thornton's  party,  sent  in  by  the  Mexican  com- 
mander. The  rapid  return  of  the  army  under  General  Taylor  to  Point 
Isabel,  was  a  consequence  of  this  information,  and  ihe  additional  fact  that 
the  enemy  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  below.  Either  the  Mexican 
army  v/as  dilatory  in  its  movement,  or  the  body  detailed  to  cross  below 
was  unable  to  form  a  junction,  for  the  forces  of  General  Taylor,  com- 
mencing their  march  from  Fort  Brown  on  the  first  of  May,  reached  the 
depot  at  Point  Isabel  the  following  day,  without  encountering  the  enemy. 

The  Mexican  general  supposed  that  the  movement  of  the  Americans 
was  a  retreat,  and  at  once  ordered  a  large  body  of  his  troops  across  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  commenced 
from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras  on  Fort  Brown,  where  a  garrison  was 
left  by  General  Taylor.  During  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  Mexicans  also 
erected  a  battery  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Brown,  and  the  next  morning  opened 
a  fire  upon  the  fort  simultaneously  with  the  batteries  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  The  bombardment  was  continued  at  intervals  until  the  10th, 
when  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort  were  relieved  by  the  return  of  the 
main  army  under  General  Taylor,  which  had  just  fought  the  battles  of 
Palo  Aho  and  Rcsaca  de  la  Palma.  In  the  defence  of  the  fort.  Major 
Brown,  Captain  Hawkins,  and  Captain  ^lansfield,  were  greatly  distin- 
guished for  skill  and  gallantry.  The  former  was  killed  by  a  shell,  and 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  Captain  Hawkins. 
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General  Tavlor,  having  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel  with  new 
troops,  commenced  his  return  to  Fort  Brown  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand,  three  hundred  men,  and  a  supply-train  of  three 
hundred  wagons.  The  army  encamped  at  night  about  seven  miles  from 
Point  Isabel,  and  resumed  their  march  on  the  following  morning,  the  8th 
of  May.  At  noon,  the  Mexican  forces  were  observed,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  upon  a  prairie  three  miles  from  Palo  Alto.  General  Taylor  imme- 
diately prepared  for  action,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  gave  or- 
ders to  advance.  The  Mexican  cannon  opened  upon  them,  when  the 
American  troops  were  deployed  into  line,  and  the  light  artillery  under  the 
command  of  IMajnr  Ringgold  poured  forth  its  rapid  and  deadly  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Mexican  cavalry,  mostly  lancers,  were  on  their  left, 
and  were  forced  back  by  the  destructive  discharges  of  artillery.  On  the 
left  wing  of  the  American  army,  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  were  met  by 
Duncan's  battery,  and  by  other  troops  of  that  division.  The  combat  on 
the  American  side  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  artillery  ;  and  never  was 
there  a  more  complete  demonstration  of  the  superior  skill  and  energy  of 
that  arm  of  service,  as  conducted  by  the  accomplished  graduates  of  West 
Point.  He  who  was  the  life  and  leader  of  the  light  artillery  —  Major 
Ringgold —  was  in  this  engagement  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.* 

The  battle,  which  lasted  about  five  hours,  terminated  with  the  posses- 
sion by  the  Americans  of  the  field,  and  the  retreat  during  the  night  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  strength  of  the  Mexicans  was  estimated  by  General 
Taylor  at  about  six  thousand  men,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery  and 
eight  hundred  cavalry.  Their  loss  was  at  least  two  hundred  killed  and 
four  hundred  wounded  ;  that  of  the  Americans  was  nine  killed  and  forty- 
four  wounded. 

General  Taylor  with  his  troops  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  re- 
sumed his  march  at  two,  P.  M.,  the  following  day.  In  two  hours  the  ar- 
my came  in  sight  of  the  Mexicans,  who  had  taken  a  position  on  a  ravine 
called  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  They  had  formed  a  battery  so  as  to  sweep 
the  road,  and  were  otherwise  strongly  posted.  The  action  commenced 
by  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  artillery,  which  the  Americans  returned  by 
discharges  from  Ridgely's  battery,  and  by  the  infantry  on  the  wings.  In 
this  firing  the  Mexican  cannon  were  well  managed  by  Generals  La  Vega 
and  Reguena,  and  the  efTect  was  severely  felt  in  the  American  lines.  It 
was  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  by  General 
Taylor  to  Captain  May  of  the  dragoons.  It  was  here  that  this  ofiicer  be- 
came so  distinguished  by  his  gallant  charge  upon  the  enemy's  batteries. 
The  artillerymen  were  dispersed  and  General  La  Vega  taken  prisoner. 
The  regiments  of  infantry  now  charged  the  Mexican  line  and  the  battle 
was  soon  ended.     Their  columns  were  broken  by  successive  charges  and 

*  Mansfield's  History  of  the  War. 
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unable  to  bear  the  continued  fire  poured  upon  them  by  the  American  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  The  Mexicans  fled  from  the  field,  rapidly  pursued 
by  the  Americans,  and  ceased  not  their  flight  till  those  who  were  not  ta- 
ken prisoners  had  either  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  or  were  drowned  in  its 
waters.  The  enemy's  loss  in  this  engagement  was  very  great ;  nearly 
two  hundred  of  their  dead  were  buried  by  the  Americans  the  day  after 
the  battle.  Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  two  affairs 
of  the  8th  and  9th,  was  estimated  by  General  Taylor  at  one  thousand 
men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty-nine  killed  and  eighty-three 
wounded,  in  the  last  battle.  The  actual  number  of  American  troops  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  on  the  9th,  did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred, 
while  that  of  the  Mexican  army,  which  had  been  reinforced  after  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Sth,  was  estimated  at  six  thousand. 

In  a  detailed  report  of  these  battles,  General  Taylor  remarked  :  "  Our 
victory  has  been  decisive.  A  small  force  has  overcome  immense  odds 
of  the  best  troops  that  Mexico  can  furnish  —  veteran  regiments,  perfectly 
equipped  and  appointed.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several  colors  and 
standards,  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  including  fourteen  officers,  and  a 
large  amount  of  baggage  and  public  property,  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
The  causes  of  victory  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  superior  quality  of 
our  officers  and  men." 

In  these  engagements,  General  Taylor  displayed  the  utmost  coolness 
and  bravery  —  exposing  himself  in  the  most  dangerous  positions,  and  en 
couraging  the  troops  by  his  heroic  example.  After  the  battles,  his  atten- 
iion  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  whether  friend  or  foe,  evinced  that 
sympathy  with  sufi'ering  humanity  which  is  ever  inseparable  from  true 
courage.* 

The  intelligence  of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande,  occasioned  a  power 
ful  excitement  in  the  United  States.  Congress  was  then  in  session,  and 
the  president,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Captain  Thorn- 
ton's party,  immediately  sent  in  his  special  message  of  May  Jl,  1846,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  Mexican  government,  had  "  at  last  invaded  our 
territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil."  Con- 
gress with  less  than  two  days'  deliberation,  on  the  13th  of  May,  declared 
that  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  war  exists  between  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  ;"  and  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volun- 
teers, and  appropriating  ten  millions  of  dollars  toward  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  intention  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  vigorous  effort,  and  deci- 
sive victories. 

Four  days  before  this  declaration  by  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
decisive  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  had  been  fought,  and  the  army  of 
Arista  pursued  beyond  the   Rio  Grande.     The  Mexican  general  saved 

,  ,  .  *  Mansfield. 
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himself  by  flight,  and  quite  unattended,  he  made  his  way  across  the  river. 
General  La  Vega  and  a  few  other  officers  were  sent  on  parole  to  New 
Orleans. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  General  Taylor  leaving  Colonel  Twiggs  in  com- 
mand of  his  army,  repaired  to  Point  Isabel,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
with  Commodore  Connor  of  the  gulf  squadron,  a  combined  attack  on  Mat- 
amoras.  At  Point  Isabel  a  command  of  regulars  and  volunteers  just 
arrived  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  was  organized  under  Colonel  Wil- 
son ;  and  on  the  15th,  marched  for  Brazos,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  squad- 
ron, crossed  the  river  at  its  mouth,  and  marched  upon  the  town,  which  the 
colonel  occupied  on  the  17th  of  May  ;  being  the  first  landing  of  an  Amer- 
ican force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  day  before  this  expe- 
dition left  Point  Isabel,  General  Taylor  also  set  out  on  his  return  to  the 
camp  on  the  river,  where  he  speedily  arrived,  and  at  once  commenced  prepa- 
rations for  an  attack  on  Matamoras.  On  the  17th  of  May,  Arista  sent  a 
deputation  to  Taylor  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  until  the  two  governments 
should  settle  the  difficulties  pending.  This  was  refused  by  the  American 
general,  as  it  was  apparent  that  time  was  only  wanted  to  remove  the  mu- 
nitions of  v,-ar  from  Matamoras.  But  during  the  conference,  Arista  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  away  part  of  the  military  stores,  and  with  the  fragment  of 
nis  army  he  abandoned  Matamoras,  and  fled  precipitately  toward  Monterey. 
On  the  18ih  of  May,  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  entered  Matamoras  without  opposition.  Formal  possession 
was  taken  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  Twiggs  appointed  military  governor. 
The  day  following,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garland,  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
army,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans  under  Arista,  but  being  igno- 
rant of  the  country,  which  they  found  so  barren  as  to  afford  insufficient 
support  to  the  horses,  the  American  troops  were  forced  to  return,  after  pur- 
suing the  flying  enemy  about  sixty  miles. 

From  May  until  September,  General  Taylor  remained  in  camp  with  his 
army  at  INIatamoras,  awaiting  the  orders  of  his  government,  receiving  re- 
inforcements, and  making  preparations  for  marching  into  the  interior. 
His  operations  were  paralyzed  during  the  summer,  by  the  want  of  suita- 
ble boats  to  navigate  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  meantime,  the  executive 
and  Congress  had  highly  approved  of  his  course,  and  on  the  30th  of  May, 
I  he  president  transmitted  to  him  a  commission  as  major-general  by  bre- 
vet, bearing  the  date  of  the  battle  of  the  9th  of  May,  On  the  29th  of 
June,  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  major-general. 

On  the  day  that  General  Taylor  entered  ^Matamoras,  a  United  States 
squadron  arrived  off"  Vera  Cruz,  and  coiumenced  the  blockade  of  that  and 
other  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  during  the  summer  the  towns  of 
Mier,  Camargo,  Revilla,  and  Reynosa,  submitted  to  the  Americans,  and 
became  stations  for  diff'erent  divisions  of  the  army.  Camargo,  a  town 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
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was  the  point  selected  as  the  depot  of  supplies.  Here  the  various  divis- 
ions which  were  to  compose  the  particular  army  of  General  Taylor  were 
gradually  concentrated. 

The  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  the  American  army  in  Mexico 
which  had  been  forwarded  during  the  summer  were  at  length  suflicientto 
justify  an  advance  into  the  interior.  The  Rio  Grande  was  assumed  as 
the  military  base  line  of  operations.  The  entire  army  of  General  Tay- 
lor consisted  of  about  nine  thousand  men.  A  small  portion  was  assigned 
to  garrisons,  while  the  main  body,  numbering  six  thousand,  six  hundred, 
was  destined  for  Monterey,  the  capital  city  of  New  Leon,  and  of  the 
northern  division  of  Mexico.  The  city  contained  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants  and  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan  river,  near  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  IMadre  mountains.  Both  the  natural  and  artificial  de- 
fences of  Monterey  were  very  strong  ;  but  neither  the  extent  of  the  de- 
fences, nor  the  number  of  the  garrisons  within  them,  seem  to  have  been 
fully  known  to  the  American  army  previous  to  its  arrival  in  front  of  the 
city. 

The  army  under  Taylor  was  in  three  divisions  commanded  respectively 
by  Brigadier-Generals  Twiggs  (who  had  been  promoted  to  that  station) 
and  Worth,  and  Major-General  Butler.  On  the  20th  of  August,  General 
Worth  began  his  march  for  Monterey;  and  on  the  5th  of  September, 
General  Taylor  left  Camargo  ;  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  remain- 
ing behind.  Worth  reached  Ceralvo,  about  seventy  miles,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  and  at  that  point  sent  out  reconnoitring  parties  who  discovered 
strong  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  front.  He  advanced  to  the  village  of  Ma- 
rin, where  the  entire  army  was  in  a  few  days  concentrated,  under  the 
command  of  General  Taylor.  On  the  19th  of  September,  the  army  ar- 
rived at  Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  from  Monterey,  after  a  few  skirmishes 
only  with  parties  of  .Mexican  cavalry. 

Monterey  was  then  under  the  command  of  General  Ampudia,  and  the 
garrison  under  his  command  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  regular 
troops,  and  two  or  three  thousand  irregular  troops.  Notwithstanding  this 
strong  garrison,  superior  in  numbers  to  the  American  army,  General  Taylor 
thought  it  possible  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  with  the  bayonet  and  artille- 
ry.    Reconnoisances  of  the  works  were  made  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.* 

Besides  the  numerous  and  well-constructed  fortresses  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  Monterey ;  the 
plan  of  the  city  itself  is  well  adapted  to  defensive  warfare.  The  streets 
being  straight,  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  can  command  their  entire  length. 
The  stone  walls  of  the  houses  rise  above  the  roofs,  thus  forming  regular 
parapets  which  afford  thorough  protection  to  the  defenders.  Each  dwel- 
ling is  thus  a  separate  castle,  and  the  whole  city  one  grand  fortification 
suggested  by  nature  and  consummated  by  art. 

*  Mansfield. 
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On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  September,  General  Worth's  advanced  col- 
umns marched  and  occupied  for  the  night  a  defensive  position  on  the  Sal- 
tillo  road,  just  without  the  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  attack 
commenced  on  the  21st,  by  General  Worth's  forces,  and  continued,  in 
cormexion  with  other  divisions  of  the  Army,  all  the  next  day.  On  the  23d, 
the  assault  became  general,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  From  the  strong  stone  houses,  volleys  of  musketry  dealt 
death  in  all  directions  among  the  American  troops,  but  they  steadily  ad- 
vanced from  house  to  house,  and  from  square  to  square,  until  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  to  make  a 
stand  behind  their  barricades. 

General  Tavlor  then  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  works  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Mexicans,  and  determined  to  concert  with  General 
Worth  a  combined  attack  upon  the  town  the  following  day.  But  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  General  Ampudia  sent  a  communication  to  the 
American  commander,  proposing  to  evacuate  the  town.  General  Taylor 
acceded  to  a  personal  interview  with  General  Ampudia,  as  the  latter  had 
desired,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  to 
General  Taylor,  and  the  material  of  war,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  the 
Mexican  troops  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  following  day.  As  soon  as 
they  had  left,  the  division  under  General  Worth  was  quartered  in  the  city, 
and  quiet  reigned  among  the  inhabitants.  The  American  troops  during 
the  various  contests  at  Monterey,  had  twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  men  killed  ;  thirty-one  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  not  known,  but  believed  considerably 
to  exceed  these  numbers.  The  force  under  General  Taylor  at  this  siege 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  officers,  and  six  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  accompanied  with  nineteen  cannon.  The  town  and  works 
were  armed  with  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon  well  supplied  with  ammunition, 
and  manned,  as  before  stated,  with  a  force  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men. 

In  the  transactions  attending  the  capture  of  the  city,  General  Taylor 
had  hoped  to  secure  the  approbation  of  government.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  disappointed.  Not  only  were  the  terms  of  capitulation  consider- 
ed as  entirely  too  lenient,  but  he  was  even  blamed  for  not  having  carried 
the  defences  by  assault,  and  thus  making  the  garrison  unconditional  pris- 
oners. Time,  however,  has  shown,  that  by  such  a  course,  his  little  army 
would  have  endured  appalling  loss,  without  corresponding  advantages  ; 
and  that  General  Taylor's  course,  dictated  as  it  was  by  humanity  and 
honor,  was  the  most  advantageous  to  his  troops  and  to  the  country  that 
he  could  possibly  have  adopted. 

General  Taylor  now  established  his  headquarters  at  Monterey,  despatch- 
inff  General  Worth,  on  the  12th  of  November,  with  twelve  hundred  men 
and  eiofht  pieces  of  artillery,  to  Saltillo ;  and  General  Wool,  who  was  on 
his  march  from  Texas,  toward  Chihuahua,  was  directed  by  Taylor,  in 
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November,  to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  advance  with  his  column  of 
two  thousand  and  four  hundred  men  to  Parras,  a  place  south  of  Saltillo. 
Here  the  army  of  General  Wool  remained  for  a  short  time  until,  in  the 
month  of  December,  it  joined  the  division  of  Worth  at  Saltillo. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  General  Taylor  followed  General  Worth's 
division  to  Saltillo,  escorted  by  two  squadrons  of  dragoons.  This  town 
is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  and  is  distant  sixty-five  miles  south- 
west from  Monterey.  It  was  considered  by  Taylor  as  an  important  point 
for  occupation,  for  three  reasons  :  first,  as  a  necessary  outpost  of  the  main 
force  at  Monterey,  covering  as  it  does  the  defile  which  leads  from  the  low 
country  to  the  table  land,  and  also  the  route  to  Monclova ;  secondly,  as 
controlling  a  region  from  which  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  viz.,  the 
fertile  country  around  Parras  ;  thirdly,  as  the  capital  of  Coahuila,  which 
renders  it  important  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

General  Taylor  represented  to  the  war  department  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  a  forward  movement  upon  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  with  regard  to  a  proposed  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  twenty-five  thousand  troops  would  be  properly  required  to 
take  possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  march  thence  against  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. He  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  for  a  movement  on 
Tampico,  if  approved  by  the  department,  but  his  designs  were  not  carried 
into  efl'ect.  A  movement  against  San  Luis,  he  remarked,  should  not  be 
undertaken  except  with  a  force  so  large  as  to  render  success  certain. 
That  force  he  considered  should  be  at  least  20,000  strong,  as  he  supposed 
the  Mexicans  able  to  concentrate  a  force  of  40,000  to  50,000  men  at  San 
Luis,  which  is  a  city  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  distant  three  hundred 
miles  from  Saltillo,  nearly  six  hundred  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
five  hundred  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the  state  of  Coahuila, 
and  left  with  General  Worth  at  Saltillo  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  General 
Taylor  returned  to  Monterey,  where,  on  the  25th  of  November,  he  learned 
officially  of  the  occupation  of  Tampico  by  the  naval  forces  under  Commo- 
dore Perry.  On  the  requisition  of  the  commodore,  with  the  approval  of 
General  Taylor,  a  regiment  and  six  companies  from  Taylor's  army  were 
ordered  to  Tampico  to  garrison  that  town. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  General  Taylor  left  Monterey  for  Victoria, 
the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  which  place  he  designed  to  occupy,  and  con- 
centrate there  a  portion  of  his  army.  On  his  way  thither  he  received 
information  from  General  Worth  at  Saltillo,  that  Santa  Anna,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mexican  army  at  San  Luis,  designed  taking  advantage  of 
the  diversion  of  force  toward  Victoria,  by  a  rapid  movement,  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  American  troops  at  Saltillo,  and,  if  successful,  another 
at  General  Wool's  force  at  Parras.  General  Taylor,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  return  to  Monterey  with  the  regular  forces,  and  thus  be  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  reinforce  Saltillo,  if  necessary.  The  voUinteers  under  General 
Quitman  were  ordered  to  continue  their  march  and  effect  a  junction  witli 
General  Patterson,  at  Victoria.  At  the  same  time,  Generals  Butler  an,] 
Wool  moved  rapidly  from  Monterey  and  Parras  to  join  General  Worth, 
who  had  advised  them  of  a  probable  attack  on  his  position.  General  Tay- 
lor had  proceeded  beyond  Monterey,  on  his  way  to  Saltillo,  when,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  he  received  information  that  the  expected  concentra- 
tion and  movement  of  the  Mexican  troops  upon  Saltillo  had  not  taken 
place.  Deeming  the  force  present  and  sent  forward  to  that  place  suffi- 
cient to  repel  any  demonstration  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  General  Taylor 
again  marched  with  General  Twiggs's  division  toward  Victoria. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  General  Quitman  entered  Victoria  without 
opposition.  The  enemy  had  a  body  of  1,500  cavalry  in  the  town,  which 
fell  back  as  the  Americans  approached.  General  Taylor  arrived  there 
with  the  troops  of  General  Twiggs  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  was  joined 
on  the  same  day  by  the  force  which  General  Patterson  conducted  from 
Matamoras.     The  force  collected  at  Victoria  was  over  5,000  strong. 

While  General  Taylor  was  thus  maturing  his  operations,  the  American 
government  had  determined  to  concentrate  the  largest  possible  number  of 
regulars  and  experienced  volunteers  in  the  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  march  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  General  Scott  was  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  immediately  took  measures  to 
secure  its  success.  On  the  25th  of  November,  General  Scott  wrote  Gen- 
eral Taylor  from  New  York,  informing  him  that  he  expected  to  be  on  the 
Rio  Grande  about  the  20th  of  December,  on  his  way  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
ject of  an  expedition,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  despatches  had  been 
lost,  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  communicate.  "  I  shall  be  obliged,"  he 
says,  "  to  take  from  you  most  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  (regulars  and 
volunteers)  whom  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  commanded.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall,  by  imperious  necessity  —  the  approach  of  yellow  fever 
on  the  gulf  coast  —  reduce  you,  for  a  time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This 
will  be  infmitely  painful  to  you,  and  for  that  reason  distressing  to  me.  But 
I  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to  submit  to  the  temporary  sacrifice  with 
cheerfulness." 

In  consequence  of  the  plan  thus  declared,  the  regular  troops  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  body  of  the  troops  which  composed  his  army  in 
the  month  of  November),  the  division  of  General  Worth  at  Saltillo,  of 
General  Patterson  at  Victoria,  the  brigades  of  Generals  Quitman  and 
Twiggs  at  the  same  place,  and  all  other  corps  which  could  possibly  be 
drawn  from  the  field  of  operations,  of  which  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  base, 
were  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz.  To  maintain  his  position  at  Saltillo,  General 
Taylor  was  left  with  about  five  thousand  men,  only  five  hundred  being 
regulars.  On  parting  with  the  troops  who  had  so  faithfully  served  with 
him,  he  issued  an  order  expressing  his  deep  sensibility  and  attachment 
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toward  them,  and  his  deep  regret  that  he  could  not  participate  with  those 
who  were  making  their  first  campaign  in  its  eventful  scenes.  To  all,  both 
officers  and  men,  he  extended  "  his  heartfelt  wishes  for  their  continued 
success  and  happiness,  confident  that  their  achievements  on  another  thea- 
tre would  redound  to  the  credit  of  their  country  and  its  arms." 

In  January,  1847,  General  Taylor  left  Victoria,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Monterey,  where,  early  in  February,  his  force,  including 
recent  reinforcements  of  volunteers,  amounted  to  between  6,000  and  7,000 
men.  Soon  after  reaching  Monterey  he  received  information  that  a  party 
of  dragoons  had  been  surprised  at  Encarnacion,  also  that  another  party, 
with  Captain  Cassius  M.  Clay  and  ^Majors  Borland  and  Gaines  were 
taken  prisoners. 

While  the  United  States  were  preparing  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  and  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  positions  gained  by  the  northern  divisions  of  the 
army,  under  Generals  Taylor,  Wool,  and  Kearnj'',  Mexico  was  also  pre- 
paring for  a  decisive  blow.  In  December,  the  Mexican  Congress  assem- 
bled at  the  capital.  Santa  Anna  was  elected  provisional  president,  and 
Gomez  Farias  vice  president,  of  the  republic.  The  command  of  the  army 
was  undertaken  by  Santa  Aima  personally,  he  having  recently  returned  to 
Mexico  from  exile  at  Havana,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  restore 
domestic  order,  to  unite  parties,  to  devise  measures  of  finance,  and  to  raise 
and  equip  troops.  Notwithstanding  every  embarrassment,  Santa  Anna 
had  concentrated  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  before  the  end  of  January,  1847,  an 
army  of  more  than  21,000  men,  prepared  to  march  thence  against  the 
divisions  of  General  Taylor's  force  between  Saltillo  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
On  the  first  of  February  the  Mexican  army  was  moving  rapidly  upon  that 
town,  upward  of  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  San  Luis,  The  march 
was  arduous,  from  the  great  distance  over  a  desert,  want  of  water  and 
provisioiis,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  On  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary they  reached  Encarnacion,  and  the  next  day  advanced  on  Saltillo.* 

The  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  admirably  equipped.  It  was  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  numbered  more  than  four  to  one 
of  the  army  which  it  came  to  conquer.  Hope  and  dire  necessity  both 
urged  them  to  victory.  The  commander,  Santa  Anna,  had  well  consid- 
ered the  advantages  he  would  derive  from  this  movement,  if  successful, 
and  all  the  chances  were  in  his  favor.  Could  he  have  driven  General 
Taylor  from  his  position  at  Buena  Vista,  he  would  have  swept  down  to 
Camargo,  and  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  All  the  muni- 
tions of  war  of  the  Americans  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  If  de- 
feated, Santa  Anna  well  knew  that  his  moral  power  over  his  army  would 
be  broken.  The  fate  of  his  country  seemed  suspended  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  His  own  fame,  his  place  in  history,  were  both  to  be  deci- 
ded in  the  coming  conflict.! 

'  Fiy's  Life  of  Taylor.  "  t  Mansfield, 
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General  Wool  had  continued  in  command  of  the  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  at  Sahiihj.  Near  the  end  of  January,  he  advised  General 
Taylor  of  the  rumored  advance  of  Santa  Anna,  then  organizing  his  forces 
at  San  Luis,  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, although  at  that  time  indefinite,  General  Taylor  determined  at  once 
to  meet  the  enemy,  if  opportunity  should  be  offered  ;  and  leaving  a  garri- 
son of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  ■Monterey,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  on 
the  31st  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  cohimn  of  General  Wool.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  he  reached  Saltillo,  and  on  the  4th  he  advanced  to  Agua 
Nueva,  a  strong  position  on  the  San  Luis  road,  twenty  miles  south  of  Saltil- 
lo. Here  he  encamped  until  the  21st,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
Santa  Anna  was  advancing  vvith  his  whole  army.  Having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  various  positions  and  defiles  of  the  mountains,  Taylor  decided 
that  Buena  Vista,  a  strong  mountain  pass,  eleven  miles  nearer  Saltillo,  was 
the  most  fixvorable  point  to  make  a  stand  against  a  force  so  overwhelming. 
He  therefore  fell  back  to  that  place,  and  at  noon  of  the  21st,  encamped  to 
await  the  approach  of  Santa  Anna,  then  within  one  day's  march  of  this 
position. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  at  this  moment  was  most  critical. 
The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  com- 
panies of  artillery  and  dragoons.  The  volunteers,  of  which  the  army 
was  mainly  composed,  had  received  some  instruction  in  the  regular  duties 
of  the  camp,  but  had  not  attained  that  perfection  in  discipline  which  gives 
confidence  in  military  operations.* 

The  position  selected  by  General  Taylor  to  receive  with  his  small  ar- 
my, the  forces  of  the  Mexican  chief — five  times  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans—  was  one  of  remarkable  natural  strength.  It  was  at  a  point  where 
the  main  road  from  San  Luis  to  Saltillo,  passes  between  closely-approxi- 
mating chains  of  mountains.  The  bases  of  these  mountains  are  cut,  by 
the  occasional  torrents  of  rain,  into  numerous  deep  gullies,  almost  impas- 
sable, owing  to  the  rugged  and  steep  banks  leaving  between  them  elevated 
table-lands  or  plateaus,  of  various  extent.  On  the  west  of  the  road,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  between  Agua  Nueva  and  Buena  Vista,  is  also  a  ditch, 
forming  one  of  the  mountain  drains  on  that  side.  The  American  army 
was  drawn  up  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  road,  its  chief  force  being  on 
the  east  of  it,  occupying  a  large  plateau  commanding  the  mountain  side. 
Facing  the  south,  this  force  constituted  the  left  wing.  A  battery  of  light 
artillery  occupied  the  road,  and  the  right  wing  rested  on  the  opposite  hill. 
In  this  attitude,  the  Americans  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Mexicans,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  birthday  of  Washington. 

On  the  21st,  General  Taylor  had  proceeded  with  a  small  force  to  Sal- 
tillo (nine  miles  from  Buena  Vista),  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  leaving  General  Wool  in  command  of  the  troops. 

*  Mansfield 
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Before  those  arrangements  at  Saltillo  were  completed,  on  the  nioniing  of 
the  22(3,  Tavhir  was  advised  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  advancing. 
Hastening  to  the  battle-field,  he  found  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  advance 
was  in  front,  having  marched  from  Encarnacion,  over  forty  miles  distant, 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  previous,  and  driving  in  an  American  mounted 
force  left  at  Agua  Nueva,  to  cover  the  removal  of  public  stores. 

The  features  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  American  troops  were  such 
as  nearly  to  paralyze  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Mexicans,  while  their 
infantry  could  not  derive  all  the  advantages  of  its  numerical  superiority. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  General  Taylor  received  from  General  Santa  Anna,  a 
summons  to  surrender  at  discretion,  to  which  the  American  commander 
immediately  replied,  "declining  to  accede  to  the  request."  The  enemy 
still  forbore  his  attack,  evidently  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  rear  col- 
umns. The  Mexican  light  troops  commenced  the  action  by  engaging  the 
Americans  on  the  extreme  left,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire,  climbing  the 
mountain-side,  and  apparently  endeavoring  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  skirmishing  of  the  light  troops  was  kept  up  until  dark;  when 
General  Taylor  became  convinced  that  no  serious  attack  would  be  made 
before  morning,  and  returned,  with  a  regiment  and  squadron  of  dragoons, 
to  Saltillo.  The  troops  bivouacked  without  fires,  and  laid  upon  their  arms. 
A  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Mexican  cavalry  under  General  Minon,  had  en- 
tered the  valley  through  a  narrow  pass  east  of  Saltillo,  and  had  evidently 
been  thrown  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  to  break  up  and  harass  the  re- 
treat which  was  so  confidently  expected  by  Santa  Anna. 

Having  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  protection  of  the  rear, 
General  Taylor  returned  to  Buena  Vista,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  order- 
ing forward  all  the  available  troops  from  Saltillo.  The  action  had  com- 
menced before  his  arrival  on  the  field. 

During  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  Mexicans  had  thrown  a  body  of  light 
troops  on  the  mountain-side,  with  the  purpose  of  outflanking  the  left  of  the 
Americans  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  action  of  the  23d,  commenced  at  an 
early  hour.  The  American  riflemen  in  this  position  maintained  their 
ground  handsomely  against  a  greatly  superior  force.  About  eight  o'clock,  a 
strong  demonstration  was  made  against  the  American  centre,  a  heavy  Mexi- 
can column  moving  along  the  road  ;  which  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  fire 
from  Captain  Washington's  battery.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  force  of 
Mexican  infantry  and  cavalry  was  concentrated  under  cover  of  the  ridges 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  forcing  the  left  of  the  Americans.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  infantry,  although 
the  American  artillery  was  served  against  it  with  great  efiect,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Captain  O'Brien.  When  General  Taylor  arrived  upon  the  field, 
the  left  wing  of  his  army  had  become  completely  outflanked,  and  the  enemy 
was  pouring  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  ; 
thus  gaining  the  rear  of  the  Americans  in  great  force.    Taylor  immediately 
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directed  the  left  to  be  strengthened  by  detachments  of  Captains  Bragg  and 
Sherman's  artillery,  also  by  bodies  of  cavalry.  The  action  was  for  a  long 
time  warmly  sustained  at  that  point,  the  enemy  making  eflbrts  both  with  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  against  the  American  line,  and  being  always  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss. 

At  one  period,  the  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which 
had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans  was  very  critical,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  it  could  regain  the  main  body.  At  that  moment,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  received  from  General  Santa  Anna  a  message  by  a  staff-officer, 
desiring  to  know  what  he  wanted.  Taylor  despatched  General  Wool  to  the 
Mexican  commander,  and  ordered  his  own  troops  to  cease  firing.  Gen- 
eral Wool  could  not,  however,  cause  the  Mexicans  to  cease  their  fire,  and 
returned,  without  having  an  interview  with  Santa  Anna.  The  extreme 
right  of  the  Mexicans  retreated  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  final- 
ly, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Americans,  effected  a  junction  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army. 

During  the  day,  the  Mexican  cavalry  under  General  Miiion,  had  ascend- 
ed the  elevated  plain  above  Saltillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  that  city 
to  the  field  of  battle.  Several  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and 
the  small  bodies  of  troops  left  by  General  Taylor  to  protect  his  rear. 
General  Miiion  made  one  or  two  efforts  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the 
artillery,  but  this  body  of  Mexicans  were  finally  driven  back  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  and  did  not  again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

In  the  meantime  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the  principal  field, 
at  Buena  Vista.  The  enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  artillery,  and  General  Taylor  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  he  was  recalled  thither  by  a  heavy  musketry  fire.  He  then 
discovered  that  a  portion  of  his  infantry,  the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  volun 
teers,  had  engaged  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  —  evidently  his 
reserve  —  and  that  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  mo- 
ment was  most  critical.  Captain  O'Brien  had  lost  his  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, which  had  been  taken  by  the  Mexicans  —  his  infantry  support  be- 
ing entirely  routed.  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  left, 
was  ordered  at  once  into  battery,  without  any  infantry  to  support  him,  and 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came  rapidly  into  ac- 
tion, the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  his  pieces. 
The  first  discharge  of  canister  caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate,  the  second 
and  third  drove  him  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day.  The  second 
Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  supporting  distance  in 
this  affair,  was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Ta- 
king a  ravine  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Captain  Washington's  battery,  their 
pursuers  became  exposed  to  his  fire,  which  soon  checked  and  drove  them 
back  with  loss.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  American  artillery  had 
taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Mississippi  and  third  Indi- 
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ana  regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the  ground  in  time  to 
pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  contribute  to  his  re- 
pulse. In  this  last  conflict  the  Americans  sustained  a  very  heary  loss. 
Colonel  Hardin  of  Illinois,  and  Colonels  M'Kee  and  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
fell  at  this  time,  while  gallantly  leading  their  commands.  Colonel  Yell  of 
Arkansas,  and  Adjutant  Vaughan  of  Kentucky,  had  previously  fallen. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Mexicans  to  force  the  position  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  approach  of  night  gave  an  opportunity  to  pay  prop- 
er attention  to  the  woiuuled,  and  also  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
exhausted  by  incessant  watchfulness  and  combat.  Though  the  night  was 
severely  cold,  the  troops  were  compelled  for  the  most  part,  to  bivouack 
without  fires,  expecting  that  morning  would  renew  the  conflict.  During 
the  night  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Saltillo,  and  every  preparation 
made  to  receive  the  enemy,  should  he  again  attack  the  American  position. 
Seven  fresh  companies  were  drawn  from  the  town,  and  Brigadier-General 
Marshall,  with  a  reinforcement  of  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  his  position  during  the  night.  Scouts  soon  ascertained  that 
the  Mexican  army  had  fallen  back  upon  Agua  Nueva.  The  great  dispar- 
ity of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  Taylor's  troops,  rendered  it  inexpe- 
dient and  hazardous  to  attempt  pursuit.  A  staff  ofTicer  was  despatched  to 
General  Santa  Anna  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  was 
satisfactorily  completed  on  the  following  day.  The  Americans  collected 
and  buried  their  own  dead,  and  the  Mexican  wounded,  of  which  a  large 
number  had  been  left  upon  the  field,  were  removed  to  Saltillo,  and  ren- 
dered as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  26lli  it  was  ascertained  that,  excepting  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  left  at  Agua  Nueva,  the  Mexican  army  had  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  On  the  27th,  General  Taylor  advanced 
with  his  troops  and  resumed  his  former  camp  at  Agua  Nueva,  the  Mex- 
ican rear  guard  evacuating  the  place  as  the  Americans  approached,  leaving 
a  considerable  number  of  wounded  behind.  It  was  Taylor's  purpose  to 
beat  up  the  enemy's  quarters  at  Encarnacion  early  the  next  morning,  but 
upon  examination,  the  weak  condition  of  the  cavalry  horses  rendered  it 
unadvisablo  to  attempt  so  long  a  inarch  without  water.  Colonel  Belknap, 
with  a  detachment  of  troops,  was  despatched  to  Encarnacion  on  the  1st  of 
March.  Some  two  hundred  wounded  and  about  sixty  Mexican  soldiers 
were  found  there,  the  army  of  Santa  Anna,  having  passed  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Matehula,  with  greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  suffering  much  from 
hunoer.  The  dead  and  dying  were  strewed  upon  the  road,  and  crowded 
the  buildings  of  the  hacienda. 

The  American  loss  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  was  267  killed,  456 
wounded,  and  23  missing ;  that  of  the  Mexicans  in  killed  and  wounded 
*  General  Taylor's  official  despatch. 
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was  estimated  by  General  Taylor,  and  admitted  by  Santa  Anna,  to  exceed 
1500.  At  least  500  of  their  killed  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  especially  severe  in  officers  —  28  having  been 
killed  upon  the  field,  and  41  wounded. 

In  a  private  letter  to  General  E.  G.  W.  Butler,  General  Taylor  referred 
to  certain  incidents  of  the  battle.  Among  other  remarks  he  says  :  "  For 
several  hours  the  fate  of  the  day  was  extremely  doubtful ;  so  much  so,  that 
I  was  urged  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  officers  to  fall  back  and  take 
a  new  position.  This  I  knew  it  would  never  do  to  attempt  with  volun- 
teers, and  at  once  declined  it.  Between  the  several  deep  ravines,  there 
were  portions  of  level  land  from  one  to  four  hundred  yards  in  extent, 
which  became  alternately  points  of  attack  and  defence,  after  our  left  was 
turned,  by  both  sides.  These  extended  along  and  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  for  about  two  miles,  and  the  struggle  for  them  may  be  very  ap- 
propriately compared  to  a  game  of  chess.  Night  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
test, and,  strange  to  say,  both  armies  occupied  the  same  positions  they  did 
in  the  morning  before  the  battle  commenced.  Our  artillery  did  more  than 
wonders. 

"  We  lay  on  our  arms  all  night,  as  we  had  done  the  two  preceding  ones, 
without  fires,  ready  and  expecting  to  renew  the  contest  the  next  morning ; 
but  we  found  at  daylight  the  enemy  had  retreated  during  the  night. 

"  I  hope  the  greater  portion  of  the  good  people  of  the  country  will  be 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  done  on  this  occasion.  I  flatter  myself  that 
our  compelling  a  Mexican  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  com- 
pletely organized,  and  led  by  their  chief  magistrate,  to  retreat,  with  less 
than  five  hundred  regulars,  and  about  four  thousand  volunteers,  will  meet 
their  approval.  I  had  not  a  single  company  of  regular  infantry  ;  the 
whole  was  taken  from  me." 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista  was  received  in  the  United 
States  as  the  crowning  evidence  of  Taylor's  generalship.  He  had  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  holding  his  position  beyond  Monterey.  Know- 
ing his  resources  and  trusting  in  his  officers  and  troops,  he  hesitated  not 
to  risk  everything  on  the  field  against  the  host  of  Santa  Anna.  He  has 
himself  done  justice  to  the  brilliant  part  which  General  Wool  bore  in  the 
action,  approving  all  the  preliminary  dispositions  of  that  able  commander. 
He  has  also  borne  testimony  to  the  services  of  all  others  who  took  part 
in  the  action,  and  expressed  his  sympathies  with  the  friends  of  those  who 
had  fallen.  It  was  the  province  of  the  nation,  in  return,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  surpassing  merit  of  the  commander-in-chief.  That  merit  was 
acknowledged  in  every  form  of  popular  rejoicing  and  congratulation. 
Cities  and  states  were  emulous  in  exhibitions  of  sympathy  for  his  trials, 
exultation  for  his  success,  and  respect  for  his  character.* 

The   importance  of  the  victory  at  Buena  Vista  (says  Mansfield)  can 

'  Fi-j's  Life  of  Taylor. 
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not  be  exaggerated.  It  secured  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  struck  terror  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Mexican  nation.  It 
was,  iti  fact,  the  first  great  turning  point  of  the  war. 

General  Taylor,  on  the  2d  of  March,  intrusted  to  one  of  his  aids,  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  the  official  reports  of  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  to  be  conveyed  to  Washington.  He  was  escorted  by  Major 
Giddings,  commanding  260  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  hav- 
ing in  charge  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons.  Near  Ceralvo,  on  the 
road  to  Camargo,  the  escort  was  attacked  by  1,600  Mexican  cavalry  and 
infantry,  under  Generals  Urrea  and  Romaro.  After  a  brief  and  gallant 
struggle  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  45  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  17  men,  of  whom  15  were  teamsters.  General  Tay- 
lor, subsequently  hearing  that  Urrea  was  in  command  of  a  still  larger  force, 
pursued  him  with  about  1,200  volunteers,  and  two  companies  of  Bragg's 
artillery,  as  far  as  Caidereta,  where  he  learned  that  the  Mexicans  had 
crossed  the  mountains.  General  Taylor  then  returned  to  the  camp  at 
Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  from  Monterey,  where  ho  established  his 
headquarters. 

The  operations  of  General  Scott,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  other  points  on  the 
gulf  of  ^Mexico,  and  the  brilliant  series  of  successes  of  that  officer  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  in  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  terminating  in  the  capture  and  occupation  of  that  capital  by 
the  American  troops,  in  September,  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  that 
quarter.  Consequently,  General  Taylor  remained  for  some  months  in 
comparative  inactivity,  at  his  headquarters  near  Monterey.  Actual  hostili- 
ties with  Mexico  having  been  practically  brought  to  an  end,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  skirmishes  with  guerilla  parties.  General  Taylor  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  his  family  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  from  whom  he 
had  now  been  absent  for  about  two  years. 

Accordingly,  in  November,  1817,  he  left  the  command  of  the  army 
with  General  Wool,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  United  States,  by  the 
way  of  Camargo,  Matamoras,  and  Point  Isabel,  at  which  last  place  he 
embarked  in  a  steamer  for  New  Orleans,  and  arrived  below  that  city  on 
the  1st  of  December.  He  landed  at  the  barracks,  where  he  met  his  fam- 
ily, and  remained  two  days.  He  was  greeted  by  salutes  of  cannon,  dis- 
play  of  flags,  and  the  cheers  of  the  people.  On  the  3d  the  general  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  transports  of  enthusiasm 
and  joy  by  his  fellow-citizens  anxious  to  welcome  him  to  his  home. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  gay 
streamers  floated  on  the  breeze  from  ships  of  every  nation,  and  the  nu- 
merous steamboats  on  the  river  added  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

General  Taylor  was  accompanied  by  several  officers  of  his  staff,  among 
whom  was  iNIajor  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant-general,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in   all  his   campaigns   and  battles  in  Mexico.     On  landing  at  New 
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Orleans,  a  vast  procession  was  formed,  and  the  general  was  conducted  to 
the  St.  Charles  hotel,  where  he  received  the  calls  of  several  thousand 
citizens.  To  the  address  of  the  mayor,  welcoming  him  to  the  city,  the 
general  made  a  modest  and  appropriate  reply,  expressive  of  his  gratitude 
at  this  reception  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  following  day 
he  visited  the  Roman  catholic  cathedral,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  eloquent 
address  by  Bishop  Blanc.  A  magnificent  sword  that  had  been  voted  by 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  was  presented  by  Governor  Johnson,  with 
appropriate  remarks,  to  which  General  Taylor  replied  in  language  of  deep 
feeling  at  the  honor  done  him. 

On  the  5lh  of  December,  General  Taylor  left  the  city  in  a  steamer,  for  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge.  On  the  way  thither  he  was  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheers  from  people  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  on  board 
of  steamers  and  other  vessels.  From  that  time  he  remained  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  of  domestic  retirement,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  deprived,  until 
summoned  by  the  people  to  accept  of  new  honors,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  most  important  office  in  their  gift. 

The  brilliant  achievements  of  Taylor  during  his  campaigns  in  Mexico, 
so  much  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  strong  desire  was  early  manifested  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  various 
political  parties,  to  place  him  in  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  president 
of  the  republic.  His  official  despatches  and  private  letters  confirmed  the 
favorable  opinion  generally  entertained  respecting  his  ability  to  fill  the 
hio-hest  station  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  nation  —  and  the 
excellence  of  his  private  character,  as  well  as  his  sterling  good  sense, 
was  acknowledged  by  all.  Although  his  political  opinions  were  known 
to  coincide  with  those  of  the  whig  party,  he  had  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  political  contests  ;  many  of  the  democratic  party,  therefore,  avowed 
their  determination  to  support  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
the  leaders  of  that  party  refused  to  acknowledge  his  claims.  A  large 
portion  of  the  whig  party,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states,  early  saw  in  the  popularity  attached  to  his  name,  the  great  proba- 
bility of  success  in  the  presidential  election  if  he  could  be  made  the  can- 
didate of  the  part}'-,  and  consequently  used  every  effort  to  effect  such  a 
result.  The  attention,  also,  of  citizens  in  several  of  the  states,  organized 
as  the  native  American  party,  was  turned  toward  General  Taylor  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  immediately  after  his  brilliant  victories  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  in  Mexico.  One  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  his  nomination  for  president,  was  held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1816  ;  this  w^as  followed  by  a  similar  meeting  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Both  of  these 
meetings  were  called  without  distinction  of  party,  soon  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
Taylor's  nomination  for  the  presidency  was  proposed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
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native  American  party,  in  March,  1 847.  While  he  did  not  positively  refuse 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  that  connexion,  he  stated  in  reply,  April  28, 
1 847,  that  he  could  not,  while  the  country  was  involved  in  war,  and  while  his 
duty  called  him  to  take  part  in  the  operations  against  the  enemy,  acknowl- 
edge any  ambition  beyond  that  of  bestowing  all  his  best  exertions  toward 
obtaining  an  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico.  Subsequently 
he  expressed  a  willingness  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  pro- 
vided that  the  call  came  from  the  spontaneous  action  and  free  will  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  void  of  the  slightest  agency  of  his  own. 

The  following  letters,  respecting  his  nomination  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples, give  his  views  on  those  points. 

"  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  January  30,  1848. 

"  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  15th  instant  has  been  received,  and 
the  suggestions  therein  offered  duly  considered. 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  have  again  to  repeat,  that  I  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  desire  to  dictate  to  the  American  people  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  proceed  to  nominate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  desire  such  a  result,  they  must  adopt  the  means 
best  suited,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  ;  and 
if  they  think  fit  to  bring  me  before  them  for  this  office,  through  their 
legislatures,  mass  meetings,  or  conventions,  I  can  not  object  to  their  des- 
ignating these  bodies  as  whig,  democrat,  or  native.  But  in  being  thus 
nominated,  I  must  insist  on  the  condition  —  and  my  position  on  this  point 
is  immutable  —  that  I  shall  not  be  brought  forward  by  them  as  the  candi- 
date of  their  party,  or  considered  as  the  exponent  of  their  party  doctrines. 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat,  that  if  I  were  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, by  any  body  of  my  fellow-citizens,  designated  by  any  name  they 
might  choose  to  adopt,  I  should  esteem  it  an  honor,  and  would  accept  such 
nomination,  provided  it  had  been  made  entirely  independent  of  party  con- 
siderations. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,       "Z.  Tavlor. 
"Peter  Sken  SiMith,  Esq.,  Philadelphia." 

"  Baton  Rouge,  April  22,  1848. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  My  opinions  have  been  so  often  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented, that  I  deem  it  due  to  myself,  if  not  to  my  friends,  to  make  a 
brief  exposition  of  them  upon  the  topics  to  which  you  have  called  my 
attention. 

"  I  have  consented  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. I  have  frankly  avowed  my  own  distrust  of  my  fitness  for  this 
high  station  ;  but  having,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  of  my  countrymen, 
taken  my  position  as  a  candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrender  that 
position  until  my  friends  manifest  a  wish  that  I  should  retire  from  it.  I 
will  then  most  gladly  do  so.     I  have  no  private   purposes  to  accomplish, 
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no  party  projects  to  build  up,  no  enemies  to  punish  —  nothing  to  serve  but 
my  country. 

"  I  have  been  very  ofien  addressed  by  letter,  and  my  opinions  have 
been  asked  upon  almost  every  question  that  might  occur  to  the  writers  as 
aflcctiuij  the  interest  of  their  country  or  their  party.  I  have  not  always 
responded  to  these  inquiries,  for  various  reasons. 

"  I  confess,  while  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  which  will  regulate 
my  political  life,  1  am  not  sufTiciently  familiar  with  all  the  minute  details 
of  political  legislation  to  give  solemn  pledges  to  exert  myself  to  carry  out 
this  or  defeat  that  measure.  I  have  no  concealment.  I  hold  no  opinion 
which  I  would  not  readily  proclaim  to  my  assembled  countrymen  ;  but 
crude  impressions  upon  matters  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to-day  and 
wrong  to-morrow,  are  perhaps  not  the  best  test  of  fitness  for  office.  One 
who  can  not  be  trusted  without  pledges,  can  not  be  confided  in  merely  on 
account  of  them. 

"  I  will  proceed,  however,  now  to  respond  to  your  inquiries  : — 

"  1.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  so  often  said  :  I  am  a  whig.  If  elected,  I 
would  not  be  the  mere  president  of  a  party.  I  would  endeavor  to  act 
independent  of  party  domination.  T  should  feel  bound  to  administer  the 
government  untrammelled  by  party  schemes. 

"2.  The  Veto  Power. — The  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  to  interpose  his  veto,  is  a  high  conservative  power ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of 
the  constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress. 
Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  for  many  years  past  the  known  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  executive  have  exercised  undue  and  injurious  influence 
upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  government  ;  and  for  this  cause  I 
have  thought  our  system  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  great  change 
from  its  true  theory.  The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  may 
happen  to  occupy  the  executive  chair,  ought  not  to  control  the  action  of 
Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy  ;  nor  ought  his  objections  to 
be  interposed  where  questions  of  constitutional  power  have  been  settled 
by  the  various  departments  of  government,  and  acquiesced  in  bv  the 
people. 

"  3.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff",  the  currency,  the  improvement  of 
our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected 
and  carried  out  by  the  executive. 

"  4.  The  [Mexican  War. — I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  peace. 
My  life  has  been  devoted  to  arms,  yet  I  look  upon  war  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  as  a  national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compatible 
with  the  national  honor.  The  principles  of  our  government,  as  well  as 
its  true  policy,  are  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  other  nations  and  the 
dismemberment  of  other  countries  by  conquest.     In  the   language  of  the 
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great  Washington,  *  Why  should  we  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign 
ground?'  In  the  Mexican  war  our  national  honor  has  been  vindicated; 
and  in  dictating  terms  of  peace,  we  may  well  afford  to  be  forbearing  and 
even  magnanimous  to  a  fallen  foe. 

"  These  are  my  opinions  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  by  you,  and  any 
reports  or  publications,  written  or  verbal,  from  any  source,  differing  in  any 
essential  particular  from  what  is  here  written,  are  unauthorized  and  untrue. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  again  write  upon  the  subject  of  national 
politics.  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combinations,  no  intrigues. 
If  the  American  people  have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  ought  not  to  give 
me  their  suffrages.  If  they  do  not,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
me,  when^  declare  I  shall  be  content.  I  am  too  old  a  soldier  to  murmur 
against  such  high  authority.  '•  Z.  Taylor. 

"  To  Captain  J.  S.  Allison." 

With  the  knowledge  of  General  Taylor's  political  opinions  repeatedly 
expressed  in  the  above  and  other  answers  to  inquiries  made  of  him,  his 
name  was  prominently  brought  before  the  v/hig  national  convention  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  June,  1848. 

The  first  ballot  taken  in  that  convention  showed  the  popularity  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  even  in  comparison  with  his  distinguished  rivals  as  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  The  votes  stood  for  Zachary  Taylor,  111  ;  Henry 
Clay,  97  ;  Winfield  Scott,  43  ;  Daniel  Webster,  22  ;  John  M.  Clayton.  4  ; 
John  M'Lean,  2.  Necessary  for  a  choice,  140  ;  the  whole  number  of 
votes  beins;  279. 

On  the  second  ballot  the  vote  stood  for  Taylor,  118;  Clay,  86  ;  Scott, 
49;  Webster,  22;  Clayton,  4.  Third  ballot,  Taylor,  133;  Clay,  74; 
Scott,  54;  Webster,  17;   Clayton,  1. 

The  fourth  and  final  ballot  gave  Taylor  171  ;  Clay,  35  ;  Scott,  60  ; 
Webster,  14.  It  is  v.orthy  of  notice,  that  the  votes  for  General  Taylor 
on  the  last  ballot  came  from  each  of  the  thirty  states  represented  in  the 
convention  ;  thus  showing  that  he  was  truly  a  national  candidate. 

General  Taylor  was  then  declared  duly  nominated  as  the  whig  candidate 
for  tne  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Millard  Fillmore,  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  was,  on  the  second  ballot,  nominated  by  the  same  conven- 
tion for  vice-pre.-iident. 

Having  duly  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  whig  national  convention, 
General  Taylor  remained  with  his  family  at  Baton  Rouge  until  the  pres- 
idential election  took  place,  in  November,  1848.  The  result  of  that  elec- 
tion, as  shov/n  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  confirmed  of  course  by  the 
electoral  colleges  then  chosen,  which  met  in  December  following,  was  the 
election  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  the  whig  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president,  who  each  received  163  electoral  votes,  against  127  votes 
given  for  tho  democratic  candidates.  General  Cass  and  General  Butler. 
115 
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The  distinguishing  traits  of  General  Taylor's  character,  as  described  by 
a  friend,  are  honesty,  good  judgment,  benevolence,  firmness,  and  energy. 
It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  these  traits  of  his  character,  for  his 
military  career  has  afforded  such  abundant  examples  of  his  exercise  of 
these  qualities  as  to  render  them  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  heard  or 
read  of  the  man.  The  following  extracts  from  Taylor's  official  despatches 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  are  characteristic  of  his  determination  and 
unsurpassed  bravery. 

In  his  letter  to  General  Howard,  giving  the  details  of  his  expedition 
against  the  British  and  Indians  on  Red  river  in  September,  1814,  he 
says  :  — 

"  I  collected  the  officers  together  and  put  the  following  question  to 
them  :  '  Are  we  able,  334  efTective  men,  to  fight  the  enemy  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success  V  They  were  of  opinion  the  enemy  was  at  least  three  to 
one,  and  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  effect  the  object.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  drop  down  the  river  and  erect  a  fort;  and  should  the  enemy 
attempt  to  descend  the  river  in  force  before  the  fort  can  be  completed, 
every  foot  of  the  way  from  the  fort  to  the  settlements  shall  he  contested.''^ 

In  his  letter  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  dated  Point  Isabel, 
May  7,  1846  (more  than  thirty  years  after  the  above),  he  uses  similar  lan- 
guage, viz. : — 

"  I  shall  march  this  day,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  to  open  a 
communication  with  Major  Brown,  and  to  throw  forward  supplies  of  ord- 
nance and  provisions.  If  the  enemy  opposes  my  march,  in  whatever  force, 
I  shall  fght  him." 

In  person.  General  Taylor  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and 
Blightly  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  complexion  is  dark,  his  forehead 
high,  and  his  eyes  keen  and  penetrating,  indicating  uniform  good  humor, 
his  face  careworn,  but  extremely  intelligent,  and  generally  lit  up  with  a 
benevolent  smile.  He  dresses  at  all  times  with  great  simplicity,  and  is 
kind  and  affable  in  his  manners.  He  has  been  but  once  married,  and  has 
had  four  children  —  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  latter,  one  mar- 
ried Dr.  Wood,  of  the  U.  S.  army  ;  another  (since  deceased)  married 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  who  commanded  the  Mississippi 
volunteers  at  Buena  Vista;  the  third  married  Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  of 
the  army,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  accompanied  the  general  in  his  cam- 
paigns in   Mexico.     Colonel  Bliss  and  lady  reside  with  the  president. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  General  Taylor  took  his  departure  for  Wash- 
ington, to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  On  the  day  previous  to  his  ta- 
king leave  of  his  home  and  his  immediate  friends  and  neighbors,  the  cit- 
izens of  Baton  Rouge,  without  distinction  of  party,  assembled  spontane- 
ously, to  pay  him  their  respects  and  bid  him  farewell.  A  larg(^  procession 
was  formed,  which  proceeded  to  his  residence  where  he  was  "appropriate- 
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]y  addressed  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  by  one  of  their  number.  To  this 
address  he  made  a  brief  but  touching  reply,  in  which  he  assured  them  that 
it  was  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  character,  that  he  met  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  such  an  occasion,  many  of  whom  he  had  been  associated  with 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Had  he  consulted  his  own  wishes,  he 
said  he  should  have  preferred  the  office  he  was  then  about  to  vacate,  and 
have  remained  among  his  old  friends  ;  but  that  as  the  people  had,  without 
his  solicitation,  seen  fit  to  elevate  him  to  another  station,  though  he  dis- 
trusted his  abilities  satisfactorily  to  discharge  the  great  and  important  du- 
ties thus  imposed  upon  him,  yet  he  assured  them  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  fulfil  them  without  regard  to  fear,  favor,  or  affection  from  any  one.  In 
conclusion  with  his  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  he  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell. 

The  day  succeeding  General  Taylor's  departure.  Colonel  Bliss,  assist- 
ant adjutant-general,  issued  an  order  announcing  the  resignation  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  his  final  withdrawal  from  tlie  military  service  of  the  army.  In 
resigning  his  commission,  General  Taylor  expressed  his  "  regret  at  his 
separation  from  a  service  to  which  he  was  attached  by  so  many  pleasing 
and  proud  associations.  To  the  officers  and  men  who  had  served  under 
his  immediate  orders,  he  expressed  his  hearty  thanks  for  their  zealous  and 
cordial  support  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  confided  to  him  during  a 
long  and  eventful  service.  To  them  and  to  all  he  extended  a  heartfelt 
farewell,  and  his  warmest  wishes  fur  their  continued  happiness  and  suc- 
ceeds in  the  arduous  and  honorable  career  which  they  had  chosen."  Thus 
terminated  Taylor's  connexion  with  the  army,  after  a  service  of  more  than 
forty  years. 

On  his  journey  to  Washington,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  the  Cumberland  road,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the 
president  elect  was  met  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect by  the  people  in  the  different  places  along  his  route.  After  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey,  interrupted  by  the  public  demonstrations  in  the  va- 
rious cities  and  towns  through  which  he  passed,  he  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  —  and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by 
the  citizens  and  others  assembled  at  the  national  capital.  From  the  re- 
lay house,  on  the  railroad,  about  thirty  miles  from  Washington,  he  was  at- 
tended by  the  mayor  and  several  members  of  the  city  council.  The  de- 
lay at  the  relay  house,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  deputations  from  Bal- 
timore, caused  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis  after  nightfall  —  but  the  stars 
shone  brightly,  and  the  railroad  track  was  occasionally  illuminated  by  bon- 
fires on  the  route.  By  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  flights  of  brilliant  rock- 
ets was  the  general  heralded  into  the  city,  and  escorted  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people  to  his  quarters  at  Willard's  hotel,  on  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue  where  he  remained  until  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 
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The  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  appoint- 
ed to  wait  on  the  president  and  vice-president  elect  and  inform  them  of 
their  election  to  those  high  offices,  having  accordingly  waited  on  General 
Taylor,  after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  through  their  chair- 
man, Colonel  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  (his  son-in-law),  performed 
that  duty ;  "  the  president  elect,  in  signifying  his  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  evinced  emotions  of  the 
profoundest  gratitude,  and  acknowledged  his  distrust  of  his  ability  to  ful- 
fil the  expectations  upon  which  their  confidence  was  based,  but  gave  as- 
surances of  a  fixed  purpose  to  administer  the  government  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  whole  country. 

"  In  alluding  to  the  fact  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  represented  a  public  body,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  opposed  in  political  opinion  to  the  president  elect,  and  accorded  with 
that  majority,  he  recognised  in  it  the  deference  to  the  popular  will  consti- 
tutionally expressed,  on  which  rests  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  republic, 
and  he  said  that  it  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

"  He  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  he  might  be  able  in  any  degree  to 
assuage  the  fierceness  of  party,  or  temper  with  moderation  the  conflicts  of 
those  who  are  only  divided  as  to  the  means  of  securing  the  public  welfare. 

"  He  said,  having  been  reminded  that  he  was  about  to  occupy  the  chair 
once  filled  by  Washington,  that  he  could  hope  to  emulate  him  only  in  the 
singleness  of  the  aims  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  no 
parallel  in  history,  and  no  rival  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

"  In  conclusion,  he  announced  his  readiness  to  take  the  oath  of  ofiice 
on  the  5th  of  March,  proximo,  at  such  hour  and  place  as  might  be  desig- 
nated." 

The  report  of  the  committee  being  made  to  the  senate  on  the  27th  of 
February,  that  body  appointed  as  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  of  the  president  elect  on  the  5th  of  March, 
Senators  Reverdy  Johnson,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  John  Davis. 

In  the  full  tide  of  a  well-earned  popularity,  and  with  the  best  wishes 
of  all  parties.  General  Taylor  commenced  his  career  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1849,  he  familiarly  received  at  the  presidential  mansion  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  thronged  to  welcome  his  advent  at  the  capital,  and  to 
assure  him  of  the  public  confidence  in  intrusting  to  him  the  affairs  of 
state  which  devolved  upon  him.  With  becoming  diffidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  want  of  experience  as  a  civilian,  he  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his  new  station,  and  rapidly  made  himself 
acquainted  with  public  men  and  the  measures  required  of  him  as  the 
head  of  the  nation,  and  the  director  of  its  destinies. 

After  the   first  labors  attendant  upon  the  organization  of  his  adminis- 
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tration  were  over,  the  president  made  a  tour,  during  the  summer  of  1849. 
through  the  middle  states,  as  far  west  as  Lake  Erie,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  from  which  he  soon  after  recovered,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  He  was  every- 
where received  by  the  people  with  enthusiasm  and  favor. 

Resuming  his  duties  at  the  seat  of  government,  President  Taylor  met 
with  firmness  the  many  difficulties  which  embarrassed  his  administration, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  the  midst  of 
the  agitating  questions  which  distracted  Congress  during  a  long  and 
arduous  session. 

In  the  height  of  his  usefulness,  and  while  he  was  generally  relied  on  as 
being  eminently  fitted,  from  his  position  and  character,  to  calm  dissension, 
and  restore  domestic  peace  to  the  Union,  General  Taylor  was  seized  with 
an  alarming  illness,  which,  assuming  the  form  of  a  bilious  fever,  in  five 
days  terminated  his  existence,  at  the  presidential  mansion,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

General  Taylor  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  his  wife  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  including  Colonel  Bliss  and  lady.  Colonel  Taylor 
and  family,  Jefferson  Davis  and  family ;  also  by  Vice-President  Fillmore, 
several  senators  and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  gentlemen 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  a  number  of  intimate  friends.  The  medical 
having  yielded  to  the  spiritual  agent,  whose  office  it  was  to  prepare  for  the 
approach  of  the  king  of  terrors,  prayers  were  said,  after  which  the  dying 
Dresiderit  took  leave  of  his  family.  His  last  audible  words  were,  "I  am 
about  to  die  —  I  expect  the  summons  soon  —  I  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge all  my  official  duties  faithfully  —  I  regret  nothing,  but  am  sorry 
that  I  am  about  to  leave  my  friends." 

The  funeral  of  President  Taylor  took  place  at  Washington,  on  Saturday, 
the  13th  of  July  ;  and  was  attended  by  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  President  Fillmore,  the  cabinet  and  other  officers  of  the  i^eneral 
government,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers.  The 
pageant  exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  in  order  and  magnificence,  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  metropolis. 

General  Taylor  had  discharged  the  duties  of  president  one  year,  four 
months,  and  four  days  ;  and  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  his  countrymen  throughout  the  Union.  Public 
honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  then  in 
session,  by  the  army  and  navy,  by  state,  municipal,  and  other  authorities, 
and  by  religious  and  other  societies ;  and,  in  short,  every  demonstration 
of  respect  and  sorrow  was  evinced  by  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
for  the  great  loss  which  the  nation  had  sustained. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  "  General  Taylor 
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had  endeared  himself  to  the  American  people  to  a  degree  which  few 
public  men  evefobtain.  The  cause  of  this  lay  in  the  great  goodness  of  his 
heart,  the  exceeding  sincerity  of  his  character;  in  his  transparent  com- 
mon sense,  so  broad  and  strong  as  to  amount  to  wisdom  ;  in  a  firmness 
that  faced  every  danger  and  shunned  no  responsibility;  and  in  a  patriotism 
and  sense  of  honor  which  threw  an  almost  chivalrous  halo  over  the  sturdy 
elements  of  his  nature.  Not  a  statesman  by  genius  or  by  habit,  he 
brought  to  the  presidency  a  sound  practical  judgment  which  often  proved 
more  reliable  than  the  opinions  of  those  long  versed  in  political  affairs. 
He  felt  as  the  president  of  the  American  people,  and  instinctively  appre- 
hended the  destiny  of  the  republic.  Not  endowed  with  uncommon 
powers  of  reflection,  he  penetrated  the  questions  brought  before  him  as 
by  a  spontaneous  faculty  of  insight,  and  having  once  made  up  his  mind, 
did  not  abandon  his  determination.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  the 
people  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand  ;  he  shared  in  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows  ;  not  for  any  ulterior  purpose,  not  as  one  descending  for  the  mo- 
ment from  an  eminent  position,  but  because  he  felt  himself  foreign  to  no 
human  interest  or  emotion.  A  triumphant  general,  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency without  effort  on  his  part,  he  never  forgot  that  admirable  native 
modesty  which  forbade  him  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  his  own  services 
and  talents,  or  to  claim  any  gift  or  capacity  which  he  was  not  fully  con- 
scious of  possessing.  With  manners  of  great  plainness,  destitute  of 
polish,  he  always  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  true  gentleman.  But  in 
every  respect  General  Taylor  was  an  American.  He  was  a  son  of  this 
republic  ;  whatever  he  was,  he  was  a  product  of  his  country  and  her 
institutions,  and  of  the  names  of  her  great  and  good  men,  few  will  longer 
be  preserved  than  his." 


TAYLOR'S 

ADDRESSES   AND    MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  5,  1849. 


Elected  by  the  Amencan  people  to  the  highest  office  known  to  our 
laws,  I  appear  here  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and,  in 
conipliayue  with  a  time-honored  custom,  to  address  those  who  are  now 
assembled. 

The  confidence  and  respect  shown  by  my  countrymen,  in  calling  me  to 
be  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic  holding  a  high  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  have  inspired  me  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
gratitude  ;  but,  when  I  reflect  that  the  acceptance  of  the  office  which  their 
partiality  has  bestowed  imposes  the  discharge  of  the  most  arduous  duties, 
involves  the  most  weighty  obligations,  I  am  conscious  that  the  position 
which  I  have  been  called  to  fill,  though  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  loftiest 
ambition,  is  surrounded  by  fearful  responsibilities. 

Happily,  however,  in  the  performance  of  my  new  duties  I  shall  not  be 
without  able  co-operation.  The  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
government  present  prominent  examples  of  distinguished  civil  attainments 
and  matured  experience,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  call  to  my  assist- 
ance, in  the  executive  departments,  individuals  whose  talents,  integrity, 
and  purity  of  character,  will  furnish  ample  guaranties  for  the  faithful  and 
honorable  performance  of  the  trusts  to  be  coiumiited  to  their  charge.  With 
such  aids,  and  an  honest  purpose  to  do  whatever  is  right,  I  hope  to  exe- 
cute diligently,  impartially,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  the 
manifold  duties  devolved  upon  me. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  my  guide  will  be  the  constitution  which 
I  this  day  swear  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend."  For  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  instrument,  I  shall  look  to  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribunals 
established  by  its  authority,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  govennnent  under 
the  earlier  presidents,  who  had  so  large  a  share  in  its  formation.  To  the 
example  of  those  illustrious  patriots  1  shall  always  defer  with  reverence, 
and  especially  to  his  example  who  was  by  so  many  titles  "  the  father  of 
his  country." 

To  connnand  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States — with  the  advice 
and  coniient  of  the  senate  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  embassadors  and 
other  officers — to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Unit)n  and 
recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  necessary,  and  to  take 
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care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed — these  are  the  most  important 
functions  intrusted  to  the  president  by  the  constitution  ;  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  I  shall  briefly  indicate  the  principles  which  will  control  me 
in  their  execution. 

Chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  assurance  that  my  adminis- 
tration would  he  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the 
support  of  any  particular  section  or  merely  local  interest,  I  this  day  renew 
the  declaration  1  have  heretofore  made,  and  proclaim  my  fixed  determina- 
tion to  maintain,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  the  government  in  its  original 
purity,  and  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  my  public  policy,  those  great  republi- 
can doctrines  which  constitute  the  strength  of  our  national  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  army  and  navy,  lately  employed  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction on  active  service,  care  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  efliciency  ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  the  military  and  naval 
schools  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  Congress,  shall  receive  the  special 
attention  of  the  executive. 

As  American  freemen  we  can  not  but  sympathize  in  all  efforts  to  extend 
the  blessitigs  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
warned  by  the  admonition  of  history  and  the  voice  of  our  own  beloved 
Washington  to  abstain  from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations.  In 
all  disputes  between  conflicting  governments,  it  is  our  interest  not  less 
than  our  duty  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  while  our  geographical  position, 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  our  people,  the  advancing  spirit  of  civili- 
zation, and,  above  all,  the  dictates  of  religion,  direct  us  to  the  cultivation 
of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all  other  powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  international  question  can  now  arise  which  a  government,  con- 
fident in  its  own  strength,  and  resolved  to  protect  its  own  just  rights, 
may  not  settle  by  wise  negotiation  ;  and  it  eminently  becomes  a  govern- 
ment like  our  own,  founded  on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  upheld  by  their  aff'ections,  to  exhaust  every  resort  of  honorable 
diplomacy  before  appealing  to  arms.  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, I  shall  conform  to  these  views,  as  I  believe  them  essential  to  the 
best  interests  and  the  true  honor  of  the  country. 

The  appointing  power  vested  in  the  president  imposes  delicate  and 
onerous  duties.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  informed,  I  shall  make  hon- 
esty, capacity,  and  fidelity,  indispensable  prerequisites  to  the  disposal  of 
office,  and  the  absence  of  either  of  these  qualities  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient cause  for  removal. 

It  shall  be  my  study  to  recommend  such  constitutional  measures  to  Con- 
gress as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture, 
to  improve  our  rivers  and  harbors,  to  provide  for  the  speedy  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  to  enforce  a  strict  accountability  on  the  part  of 
all  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  utmost  economy  in  all  public  ex- 
penditures. But  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  itself,  in  which  all  legis- 
lative powers  are  vested  by  the  constitution,  to  regulate  these  and  other 
matters  of  domestic  policy.  1  shall  look  with  confidence  to  the  enlight- 
ened patriotism  of  that  body  to  adopt  such  measures  of  conciliation  as  may 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  tend  to  perpetuate  that  Union,  which 
should  be  the  paramount  object  of  our  hopes  and  aff'ections.  In  any  action 
calculated  to  promote  an  object  so  near  the  heart  of  every  one  who  truly 
loves  his  country,  I  will  zealously  unite  with  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  goveriunent. 
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In  conclusion,!  congratulate  you,  my  fellow-citizens, upon  the  high  state 
of  prosperity  to  which  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  has  conducted 
our  coninion  country.  Let  us  invoke  a  continuance  of  the  same  protecting 
care  which  has  led  us  from  small  beginnings  to  the  eminence  we  this  day 
occupy,  and  let  us  seek  to  deserve  that  continuance  by  prudence  and  mod- 
eration in  our  councils  ;  by  well-directed  attempts  to  assuage  the  bitterness 
which  too  often  marks  unavoidable  differences  of  opinion  ;  by  the  promul- 
gation and  practice  of  just  and  liberal  principles,  and  by  an  enlarged  patri- 
otism which  shall  acknowledge  no  limits  but  those  of  our  own  widespread 
republic. 


FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  4,  1849. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  this  government, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  again  assembles  to  legislate  for  an 
empire  of  freemen.  The  predictions  of  evil  prophets,  who  formerly  pre- 
tended to  foretell  the  downfall  of  our  institutions,  are  now  remembered 
only  to  be  derided,  and  the  United  States  of  America  at  this  moment 
present  to  the  world  the  most  stable  and   permanent  government  on  earth. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
Upon  Congress  will  eminently  depend  the  future  maintenance  of  our  sys- 
tem of  free  government,  and  the  transmission  of  it  unim[)aired  to  posterity. 

\Ve  are  at  peace  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  seek  to  main- 
tain our  cherished  relaiions  of  amity  with  them.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  been  blessed,  by  a  kind  Providence,  with  an  abundance  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and,  although  the  destroying  angel,  for  a  time,  visited 
extensive  portions  of  our  territory  with  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence, yet  the  Almighty  has  at  length  deigned  to  stay  his  hand,  and  to  re- 
store the  inestimable  blessing  of  general  health  to  a  people  who  have 
acknowledged  his  power,  deprecated  his  wrath,  and  implored  his  merciful 
protection. 

While  enjoying  the  benefits  of  amicable  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, we  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  distraction  and  wars  which  have 
prevailed  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  a  proper  theme  of  thanks- 
giving to  Him  who  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain,  amidst  all  these  contests,  an  independent  and  neutral  position 
towards  all  belligerent  Powers. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  of  the  most  friendly  character.  In 
consequence  of  the  recent  alteration  of  the  British  navigation  acts,  British 
vessels,  from  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  will  (under  our  existing  laws), 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  be  admitted  to  entry  in  our  ports,  with 
cargoes  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  production  of  any  part  of  the  world 
on  the  same  terms,  as  to  duties,  imposts,  and  charges,  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  with  their  cargoes  ;  and  our  vessels  will  be  admitted  to  the 
same  advantges  in  British  ports,  entering  therein  on  the  same  terms  as  Brit- 
ish vessels.  Should  no  order  in  council  disturb  this  legislative  arrange- 
ment, the  late  act  of  the   British   Parliament,   by  which  Great  Britain  is 
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brouorhf.  within  the  terms  proposed   by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  of 
M*rch,  1817,  it  is  hoped  will  be  productive  of  benefit  to  both  countries. 

A  slight  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  which  occurred  between 
this  government  and  France,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  terminated,  and 
our  minister  there  has  been  received.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  refer 
now  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  interruption.  I  need  not  ex- 
press to  you  the  sincere  satisfaction  with  which  we  shall  welcome  the  ar- 
rival of  another  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  a 
sister-republic,  to  which  we  have  so  long  been,  and  still  remain,  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  amity. 

Shortly  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  executive  duties, 
I  was  apprized  that  a  war-steamer,  belonging  to  the  German  empire,  was 
being  fitted  out  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  our 
naval  officers,  rendered  under  the  permission  of  the  late  secretary  of  the 
navy.  This  permission  was  granted  during  an  armistice  between  that 
empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war.  Apprehensive  that  this  act  of  intervention,  on 
our  part,  might  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  our  neutral  obligations,  incurred 
by  the  treaty  with  Denmark,  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  I  directed  that  no  further  aid  should  be  render- 
ed by  any  agent  or  officer  of  the  navy  ;  and  I  instructed  the  secretary  of  state 
to  apprize  the  minister  of  the  German  empire,  accredited  to  this  govern- 
ment, of  my  determination  to  execute  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  faith  of  treaties  with  all  nations.  The  correspondence 
which  ensued  between  the  department  of  state  and  the  minister  of  the 
German  empire  is  herewith  laid  before  you.  The  execution  of  the  law, 
and  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  were  deemed  by  me  to  be  due  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  constitution. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  pursue  the  same  course,  should  a  similar  case  arise, 
with  any  other  nation.  Having  avowed  the  opinion,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  that  in  disputes  between  conflicting  foreign  governments,  it  is  our 
interest,  not  less  than  our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  I  shall  not  aban- 
don it.  You  will  perceive,  from  the  correspondence  submitted  to  you,  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  that  the  course  adopted  in  this  case  has  been 
properly  regarded  by  the  belligerent  powers  interested  in  the  matter. 

Although  a  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  German  empire  was 
appointed  by  my  predecessor  in  August,  1848,  and  has  for  a  long  time 
been  in  attendance  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  although  a  minister, 
appointe'd  to  represent  that  empire,  was  received  and  accredited  here,  yet 
no  such  government  as  that  of  the  German  empire  has  been  definitively 
constituted.  Mr.  Donelson,  our  representative  at  Frankfort,  remained 
there  several  months  in  the  expectation  that  a  union  of  the  German  states, 
under  one  constitution  or  form  of  government,  might  at  length  be  organ- 
ized. It  is  believed  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  existing  relations 
between  Prussia  and  the  states  of  Germany,  that  no  such  union  can  be 
permanently  established  without  her  co-operation.  In  the  event  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  organization  of  a  central  power  in 
Germany,  of  which  she  should  form  a  part,  it  would  become  necessary  to 
withdraw  our  minister  at  Berlin  ;  but  while  Prussia  exists  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  diplomatic  relations  are  maintained  with  her,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  (or  the  continuance  of  the  mission  to  Frankfort.  I 
have,  therefore,  recalled  Mr.  Donelson,  and  directed  the  archives  of  the 
legation  at  Frankfort  to  be  transferred  to  the  American  legation  at  Berlin. 
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Having  been  apprised  that  a  considerable  number  of  adventurers  were 
engnfjed  in  fitting  out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  United  States, 
against  a  foreign  country,  and  believing,  from  the  best  information  I  could 
obtain,  that  it  was  destined  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba,  I  deemed  it  due 
to  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain — 
to  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations — to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  American  honor — to  exert  the  lawful  authority  of 
this  government  in  suppressing  the  expedition  and  preventing  the  invasion. 
To  this  end,  I  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  it  upon  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  civil  and  militiiry,  to  use  all  lawful  means  within  their 
power.  A  copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted.  The  expe- 
dition has  been  suppressed.  So  long  as  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20ih 
of  April,  1818,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  law  of  nations  and  to  the 
policy  of  Washington  himself,  shall  remain  on  our  statute-book,  I  ht)ld  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  faithfully  to  obey  its  injunctions. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  I  was  informed  that  a  foreigner, 
who  claimed  our  protection,  had  been  clandestinely,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
forcibly,  carried  off  in  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
I  immediately  caused  such  steps  to  be  taken  as  I  thought  necessary,  in 
case  the  information  I  had  received  should  prove  correct,  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  the  country  and  the  right  of  every  person  seeking  an  asyium  on 
our  soil  to  the  protection  of  our  laws.  The  person  alleged  to  have  been 
abducted  was  promptl)'  restored,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
now  about  to  undergo  investigation  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  I  would 
respecifidly  suggest  that,  although  the  crime  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  this  case  is  held  odious,  as  being  in  conflict  with  our  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  national  sovereignty  aud  personal  freedom,  there  is  no 
piojiibition  of  it  or  punishment  lor  it  provided  in  any  act  of  Congress. 
The  expediency  of  supplying  this  defect  in  our  criminal  code  is  therefore 
recommended  to  your  consideration. 

I  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  interference  in  the  wars  and  conten- 
tions which  have  recently  distracted  Europe. 

During  the  late  conflict  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  prospect  that  the  latter  might  become  an  independent  nation.  How- 
ever faint  that  prospect  at  the  lime  appeared,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  who  deeply 
sympathized  with  the  Magyar  patriots,  to  stand  prepared,  upon  the  con- 
tingency of  the  establishment  by  her  of  a  permanent  governmiiiit,  to  be 
the  first  to  welcome  independent  Hungary  into  the  family  of  nations. 
For  this  purpose,  I  invested  an  agent,  then  in  Europe,  with  power  to  de- 
clare our  willingness  promptly  to  recognise  her  independence  in  the  event 
of  her  ability  to  sustain  it.  The  powerful  intervention  of  Russia  in  the 
contest  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  struggling  Magyars.  The  United 
States  did  not,  at  any  time,  interefere  in  the  contest;  but  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  were  strongly  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  by  the  sufferinos 
of  a  brave  people,  who  had  made  a  gallant  though  unsuccessful  effort  to 
be  free. 

Our  claims  upon  Portugal  have  been  during  the  past  year  prosecuted 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  it  has  been  my  object  to  employ  every  efibrt  of 
honorable  diplomacy  to  procure  their  adjustment.  Our  late  charge  d'af- 
faires at  Lisbon,  the  honorable  George  W.  Hopkins,  made  able  and  ener- 
getic but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  settle  these  unpleasant  matters  of  contro- 
versy, and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  wrongs  which  were  the  subjects  of 
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complaint.  Our  present  charge  d'affaires  at  that  court  will  also  bring  to 
the  prosecution  of  these  claims  ability  and  zeal.  The  revolutionary  and 
distracted  condition  of  Portugal  in  past  times  has  been  represented  as 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  her  delay  in  indemnifying  our  suffering 
citizens.  But  I  must  now  say  ii  is  matter  of  profound  regret  that  these 
claims  have  not  yet  been  settled.  The  omission  of  Portugal  to  do  justice 
to  the  American  claimants  has  now  assumed  a  character  so  grave  and 
serious  that  I  shall  shortly  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  action  as  its  wisdom  and  patriotism 
may  suggest. 

With  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  Italian  states,  we  still  maintain  our  accustomed  amicable 
relations. 

During  the  recent  revolutions  in  the  papal  states,  our  charge  d'affaires 
at  Rome  has  been  unable  to  present  his  letter  of  credence  ,  which,  indeed, 
he  was  directed  by  my  predecessor  to  withhold  until  he  should  receive 
further  orders.  Such  was  the  unsettled  condition  of  things  in  those  states, 
that  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  him  any  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  presenting  his  credential  letter  different  from  those  with  which  he 
had  been  furnished  by  the  late  administration  until  the  25th  of  June  last; 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  accurate  information  of  the  exact 
state  of  things  at  that  distance  from  us,  he  was  instructed  to  exercise  his 
own  discretion  in  presenting  himself  to  the  then  existing  government,  if 
in  his  judgment  sufficiently  stable  ;  or,  if  not,  to  await  further  events. 
Since  that  period  Rome  has  undergone  another  revolution,  and  he  abides 
the  estal)lishment  of  a  government  sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  him  in 
opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it. 

With  the  republic  of  Mexico  it  is  our  true  policy  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations.  Since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  nothing  has  occurred  of  a  serious  character  to  disturb  them.  A 
faithful  observance  of  the  treaty,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  her  rights,  can 
not  fail  to  secure  the  lasting  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  republic. 
The  message  of  my  predecessor  to  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the 
8th  of  February  last,  communicating,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
that  body,  a  copy  of  a  paper  called  a  protocol,  signed  at  Querelaro  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1848,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Mexican  government,  having  been  a 
subject  of  correspondence  between  the  department  of  state  and  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  republic  accredited  to 
this  government,  a  transcript  of  that  correspondence  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

The  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  two  republics,  though  delayed  in  reaching  San 
Diego  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  arrived  at  that  place  within  a  short  period 
after  the  time  required  by  the  treaty,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  Mexico.  They  entered  upon  their  duties  ;  and, 
at  the  date  of  tVie  latest  intelligence  from  that  quarter,  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  survey.  The  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  of 
the  commission,  and  to  its  conveyance  to  the  point  where  its  operations 
were  to  begin,  have  so  much  reduced  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress 
that  a  further  sum,  to  cover  the  charges  which  must  be  incurred  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  will  be  necessary.  The  great  length  of  frontier 
along  which  the  boundary  extends,  the  nature  of  the   adjacent  territory, 
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and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  except  at  or  near  the  extremes  of 
the  line,  render  it  also  indispensable  tliat  a  liberal  provision  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  necessary  charges  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1851.  I  accordingly  recommend  this  subject  to  your  at- 
tention. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  Mexico,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  late  treaty,  the  employment  of  counsel  on  the  part  of  the 
government  may  become  important  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  com- 
missioners in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  recommend 
this  subject  to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Complaints  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  means 
provided  by  the  government  of  New  Grenada  for  transporting  the  United 
States  mail  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  our  postal  conven- 
tion with  that  republic,  of  the  6th  of  March,  1844.  Our  charge  d'affaires 
at  BogQta  has  been  directed  to  make  such  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Grenada  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  prompt  removal  of 
this  cause  of  cotnplaint. 

The  sanguinary  civil  war  with  which  the  republic  of  Venezuela  has  for 
some  time  past  been  ravaged,  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  In  its  progress 
the  rights  of  some  of  our  citizens,  resident  or  trading  there,  have  been 
violated.  The  restoration  of  order  will  afford  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  examine  and  redress  these  grievances,  and  others 
of  ]or)g-  standing,  which  our  representatives  at  Caraccas  have  hitherto  in- 
effectuallv  urged  upon  the  attention  of  that  government. 

The  extension  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  and  the 
unexampled  rapidity  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  California  especially 
are  increasing  in  numbers,  have  imparted  new  consequence  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  countries  whose  territories  border  upon  that  ocean. 
It  is  probable  that  the  intercourse  between  those  countries  and  our  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter,  particularly  with  the  republic  of  Chili,  will  be- 
come extensive  and  mutually  advantageous  in  proportion  as  California 
and  Oregon  shall  increase  in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  this  government  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  foster 
and  strengthen  its  relations  with  those  states,  and  that  the  spirit  of  amity 
between  us  should  be  mutual  ajid  cordial. 

I  recoinmend  the  observance  of  the  same  course  toward  all  other  Amer- 
ican states.  The  United  Stales  stand  as  the  great  American  power,  to 
which,  as  their  natural  ally  and  friend,  they  will  always  be  disposed  first 
to  look  for  mediation  and  assistance,  in  the  event  of  any  collision  between 
them  and  any  European  nation.  As  such,  we  may  often  kindly  mediate 
in  their  behalf,  without  entangling  ourselves  in  foreign  wars  or  unneces- 
sary controversies.  Whenever  the  faith  of  our  treaties  with  any  of  them 
shall  require  our  interference,  we  must  necessarily  interpose. 

A  convention  has  been  negotiated  with  Brazil,  providing  for  the  satis- 
fac1;ion  of  American  claims  on  that  government,  and  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  senate.  Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  have  received  an 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  that  empire,  and  our 
relations  with  it  are  founded  upon  the  most  amicable  understanding. 

Your  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  an  amendment  of  our  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  African  slave-trade,  with  a  view  to  the  effectual  suppression 
of  that  barbarous  traffic.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  trade  is  still,  in  part 
carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  or 
navigated  by  some  of   our  citizens.     The  correspondence   between  the 
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depnrtment  of  st-ite  and  minister  and  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  has  from  time  to  time  heen  laid  before  Congress,  repre- 
sents that  it  is  a  cnstomary  device  to  evade  the  penalties  of  our  laws  by 
means  of  sea-letters.  Vessels  sold  in  Brazil,  when  provided  with  such 
papers  by  the  consul,  instead  of  returninor  to  the  United  States  for  a  new 
register,  proceed  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ino-  cargoes  of  slaves.  Much  additional  information,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, has  recently  been  transmitted  to  the  department  of  state.  It  has  not 
been  considered  the  policy  of  our  laws  to  subject  an  Americen  citizen, 
who,  in  a  foreign  country,  purchases  a  vessel  built  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  sending  her  home  for  a  new  register,  before  permit- 
ting her  to  proceed  on  a  voyage.  Any  alteration  of  the  laws  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  impede  the  free  transfer  of  property  in  vessels  between 
our  citizens,  or  the  free  navigation  of  those  vessels  between  different  parts 
of  the  world,  when  employed  in  lawful  commerce,  should  be  well  and 
cautiously  considered  :  but  I  trust  that  your  wisdom  will  devise  a  method 
by  which  our  general  policy,  in  this  respect,  may  be  preserved,  and  at  the 
saiTie  time  the  abuse  of  our  flag  by  means  of  sea-letters,  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, may  be  prevented. 

Havino-  ascertained  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  reunion  of  the  five 
states  of  Central  America,  which  formerly  composed  the  republic  of  that 
name,  we  have  separately  negotiated  with  some  of  them  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  senate. 

A  contract  having  been  concluded  with  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  by  a 
company  composed  of  American  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
ship  canal  through  the  territory  of  that  state,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  I  have  directed  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, pledging  both  governments  to  protect  those  who  shall  engage  in 
and  perfect  the  work.  All  other  nations  are  invited  by  the  state  of  Nica- 
ragua, to  enter  into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  with  her  ;  and  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  each  from  such  an  arrangement  will  be  the  protection  of 
this  great  inter-oceanic  communication  against  any  power  which  might 
seek  to  obstruct  it,  or  to  monopolize  its  advantages.  All  states  entering 
into  such  a  treaty  will  enjoy  the  right  of  passage  through  the  canal  on 
payment  of  the  same  tolls. 

The  work,  if  constructed  under  these  guaranties,  will  become  a  bond 
of  peace  instead  of  a  subject  of  contention  and  strife  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Should  the  great  maritime  states  of  Europe  consent  to  this 
arrangement  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  so  fair 
and  honorable  will  be  opposed  by  any),  the  energies  of  their  people  and 
ours  will  co-operate  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not 
reconnnend  any  appropriation  from  the  national  treasury  for  this  purpose  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  such  an  appropriation  is  necessary.  Private  enter- 
prise, if  properly  protected,  will  complete  the  work,  should  it  prove  to  be 
feasible.  The  parties  who  have  procured  the  charter  from  Nicaragua  for 
its  construction,  desire  no  assistance  from  this  government  beyond  its  pro- 
tection ;  and  they  profess  that,  having  examined  the  proposed  line  of  com- 
munication, they  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  undertaking  whenever 
that  protection  shall  be  extended  to  them.  Should  there  appear  to  be  rea- 
son, on  examining  the  whole  evidence,  to  entertain  a  serious  doubt  ot  the 
practicability  of  constructing  such  a  canal,  that  doubt  could  be  speeddy 
solved  by  an  actual  exploration  of  the  route. 

Should  such  a  work  be  constructed,  under  the  common  protection  of  all 
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nations,  for  equal  benefits  to  all,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  that 
any  great  maritime  state  should  command  the  communication,  '['he  terri- 
tory through  which  the  canal  may  be  opened  ought  to  be  freed  from  the 
claims  of  any  foreign  power.  No  such  power  should  occupy  a  position 
that  would  enable  it  hereafter  to  exercise  so  controlling  an  influence  over 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  to  obstruct  a  highway  which  ought  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  common  uses  of  mankiml. 

The  routes  across  the  isthmus  at  Tehuantepec  and  Panama  are  also 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  They  did  not  fail  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  my  predecessor.  The  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  was  instructed  to  offer  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  right 
of  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  Mexican  government 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way, 
probably  because  it  had  already  contracted  with  private  individuals  for  the 
construftion  of  a  passage  from  the  Guasacuaico  river  to  Tehuantepec.  I 
shall  not  renew  any  proposition  to  purchase,  for  money,  a  right  which  ought 
to  he  equally  secured  to  all  nations,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  toll  to  the 
owners  of  the  improienient,  who  would,  doubtless,  be  well  contented  with 
that  compensation  and  the  guaranties  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  world, 
in  separate  treaties  negotiated  with  Mexico,  binding  her  and  them  to  pro- 
tect those  who  should  construct  the  work.  Such  guaranties  would  do 
more  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  communication  throiiijh  the  territory 
of  Mexico  than  any  other  reasonable  consideration  that  coidd  be  ottered; 
and,  as  Mexico  herself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  the  opening  of  this  ' 
communication  between  the  gulf  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  presumed  that 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  yield  her  aid,  in  the  maimer  proposed,  to  accom- 
plish an  improvement  so  itnportant  to  her  own  best  interests. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposed  railroad  across  the  isthmus 
at  Panama  will  be  successfully  constructed,  under  the  protection  of  the  late 
treaty  with  New  Grenada,  ratified  and  exchanged  by  mv  predecessor  on 
the  10th  day  of  June,  1848,  which  guaranties  the  perfect  neutrality  of 
the  isthmus,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  of  New  Grenada 
over  that  territory,  "  with  a  view  that  the  free  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean 
maynot  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed"  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  our  policy  to  encourage  every  practicable  route  across  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  North  and  South  America,  by  either  railroad  or  canal, 
which  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  may  induce  them  to  com- 
plete ;  and  I  consider  it  obligatory  upon  me  to  adopt  that  policy,  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  our 
possessions  on  the  Pacific. 

The  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  reference  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  the  success  of  our  persevering  and  be- 
nevolent citizens  who  have  repaired  to  that  remote  quarter  in  christiani- 
zing the  natives  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  government  and 
laws  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants,  and  the  use  made  by  our  numer- 
ous whale-ships  of  the  harbors  of  the  islands  as  places  of  resort  for  obtain- 
ing refreshments  and  repairs,  all  combine  to  render  their  destiny  peculiar- 
ly interesting  to  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  encourage  the  authorities  of  those 
islands  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  elevate  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  we  should  make  reasonable  allowances  for 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  this  task.  We  desire  that  the  islands  may 
maintain  their  independence,  and  that  other  nations  should  concur  with  us 
in   this  sentiment.      We  could  in  no  event  be  indifferent  to  their  passing 
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under  the  dominion  of  any  other  power.  The  principal  commerciai 
states  haA'e  in  this  a  common  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one 
of  them  will  attempt  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  entire  independence  of 
the  islands. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  endin^  on  the  thirtieth 
of  June  last,  were,  in  cash,  forty-eight  millions,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand,  ninety-seven  dollars,  and  fifty  cents  ($48,830,097  50),  and 
in  treasury-notes  funded,  ten  millions,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  ($10,833,000),  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-nine  millions, 
six  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  ninety-seven  dollars,  and  fifty  cents 
($59,663,097  50)  ;  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were,  in  cash, 
forty-six  millions,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  dollars,  and  eighty-two  cents  ($46,798,667  82),  and  in 
treasurv-notes  funded,  ten  millions,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars  ($  1  0,833,000),  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-seven  millions,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirtv-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars,  and 
eighty-two  cents  ($57,631,667  82). 

The  accounts  and  estimates  which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  show  that  there  will  probably 
be  a  deficit  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war  and  treaty, 
on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  of  five  millions,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars,  and  sixty-six  cents, 
($5,828,121  66),  and  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1851,  of  ten  millions,  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  and  ninety  two  dollars,  and  seventy-three 
cents  ($10,547,092  73),  making  in  the  whole  a  probable  deficit,  to  be 
provided  for,  of  sixteen  millions,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($16,375,214  39). 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  purchase  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  exceed  in  amount  this  deficit,  together  with 
the  loans  heretofore  made  for  those  objects.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
authority  be  given  to  borrow  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
that  deficit.  I  recommend  the  observance  of  strict  economy  in  the  appro- 
priation and  expenditure  of  public  money. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff^,  and  its  adjustment  on  a 
basis  which  may  augment  the  revenue.  I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty 
of  Congress  to  encourage  domestic  industry,  which  is  the  great  source  of 
national  as  well  as  individual  wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  a  system 'which  may 
place  home  labor  at  last  on  a  sure  and  permanent  footing,  and,  by  due 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  give  a  new  and  increased  stimulus  to 
agriculture,  and  promote  the  development  of  our  vast  resources  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce.  Believing  that  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  (as 
well  as  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  revenue  and  the  prevention  of 
frauds)  a  system  of  specific  duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly  recommend 
to  Congress  the  adoption  of  that  system,  fixing  the  duties  at  rales  high 
enough  to  afford  substantial  and  sufficient  encouragement  to  our  own 
industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  stability. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  sub-treasury  system  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  If  continued,  important 
modifications  of  it  appear  to  be  indispen.sable. 

For  further  details  and  views  on  the  above,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  commerce,  the  finances,  and  revenue,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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No  direct  aid  hns  been  given  by  the  general  government  to  ihn  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  except  by  tlie  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for  some  chemical 
analyses,  which  have  been,  thus  far,  paid  for  out  of  the  patent  fund.  This 
aid  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inadequate.  To  give  to  tliis  leading  branch 
of  American  industry  the  encouragement  which  it  merits,  I  respectfully 
recommend  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau,  to  be  connected 
with  the  department  of  the  interior.  To  elevate  the  social  condition 
of  the  aoriculturist,  to  increase  his  prosperity,  and  to  extend  his  means 
of  usefulness  ti)  his  country,  by  multiplying  his  sources  of  information, 
should  be  the  study  of  every  statesman,  and  a  primary  oliject  with  every 
legislator. 

No  civil  government  having  been  provided  by  Congress  for  California, 
the  people  of  that  territory,  impelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  political 
condition,  recently  met  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  consti- 
tution and  state  government,  which  the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  to 
suppose  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  it  is  believed  thev  will  shortly  a[)p!y 
for  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  and  should  their  constitution  be  conforma!)le  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  recommend 
their  application  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it  is  believed,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Preparatory  to 
the  admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  each  will  have 
instituted  for  themselves  a  republican  form  of  government,  "  layino-  its 
foundations  in  such  princifiles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be  avoided,  and 
confidence  and  kind  feeling  preserved.  With  a  view  of  maintaiiiincr  the 
harmony  and  tranquillity  so  dear  to  all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  intro- 
duction of  those  exciting  topics  of  a  sectional  character  which  have  hith- 
erto produced  painful  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  I  repeat  the 
solemn  warning  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors 
against  furnishing  "  any  ground  for  characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations." 

A  collector  has  been  appointed  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  extending  the  revenue  laws  over  California  ;  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  organize  the  customhouses  at  that  and  the  other  porls  men- 
tioned in  that  act,  at  the  earliest  period  practicable.  The  collector  pro- 
ceeded overland,  and  advices  have  not  yet  been  received  of  his  arrival  at 
San  Francisco  Meanwhile,  it  is  understood  that  the  customs  have  con- 
tinued to  be  collected  there  by  ollicers  acting  uncl^er  the  military  authority, 
as  they  were  during  the  administration  of  my  predecessor.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  expedient  to  confirm  the  collections  thus  made,  and  direct  the 
avails  (after  such  allowance  as  Congress  may  think  fit  to  authorize)  to  be 
expended  within  the  territory,  or  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and 
harbors. 

A  party  engaged  on  the  coast  survey  was  despatched  to  Oregon  in  Jan- 
uary last.  According  to  the  latest  advices,  they  had  not  left  California  ; 
and  directions  have  been  given  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  fixed 
on  the  sites  oC  the  two  lighthouses  and  tlie  buoys  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed and  ])laced  in  Oregon,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  make  recon- 
IIG 
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noisancps  of  the  most  important  points  on  the  coast  of  California,  and 
especially  to  examine  and  determine  on  sites  for  lighthouses  on  that  coast, 
the  speedy  erection  of  which  is  urgently  demanded  by  our  rapidly-in- 
creasinjT  commerce. 

I  have  transferred  the  Indian  agencies  from  Upper  Missouri  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe  and  Salt  Lake,  and  have  caused  to  be  appointed 
sub-agents  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila,  the  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers.  Still  further  legal  provisions  will  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
and  successful  extension  of  our  system  of  Indian  intercourse  over  the 
new  territories. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  California,  as  it  will, 
in  mv  opinion,  afford  important  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  mining,  as 
well  as  to  the  government  in  the  disposition  of  the  mineral  lands. 

I  also  recommend  that  commissions  be  organized  by  Contjress  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  present  subsisting  land  titles  in 
California  and  New  Mexico  ;  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  offices  of  surveyor-general  in  New  INIexico,  California,  and 
Oreo-on,  and  for  the  surveying  and  bringing  into  market  the  public  lands 
in  those  territories.  Those  lands,  remote  in  position  and  difficult  of 
access,  ought  to  be  disposed  of  on  terms  liberal  to  all,  but  especially 
favorable  to  the  early  emigrants. 

In  order  that  the  situation  and  character  of  the  principal  mineral  depos- 
ifes  in  California  may  be  ascertained,  I  recommend  that  a  geological  and 
mineralogical  exploration  be  connected  with  the  linear  surveys,  and  that 
the  mineral  lands  be  divided  into  small  lots  suitable  for  mining,  and  be 
disposed  of,  by  sale  or  lease,  so  as  to  give  our  citizens  an  opportunity  of 
procuring  a  perinanent  right  of  property  in  the  soil.  This  would  seem  to 
be  as  important  to  the  success  of  mining  as  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
ports  and  harbors,  and  those  of  Oregon,  afford  to  commerce,  especially 
with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  populous 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  make  it  certain  that  there  will  arise  in  a  few 
years  large  and  prosperous  communities  on  our  western  coast.  It  there- 
fore becomes  important  that  a  line  of  communication,  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  which  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit,  should  be  opened 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  Opinion,  as  elicited  and 
expressed  by  two  large  and  respectable  conventions,  lately  assembled  at 
St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  points  to  a  railroad  as  that  which,  if  practicable, 
will  best  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  country.  But  while  this,  if 
in  successful  operation,  would  be  a  work  of  great  national  importance, 
and  of  a  value  to  the  country  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  it 
ought  also  to  be  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  vast  magniiude  and  ex- 
pense, and  one  which  must,  if  it  be  indeed  practicable,  encounter  many 
difficulties  in  its  construction  and  use.  Therefore,  to  avoid  failure  and 
disappointment :  to  enable  Congress  to  judge  whether,  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  through  which  it  must  pass,  the  work  be  feasible  ;  and,  if  it 
be  found  so,  whether  it  should  be  undertaken  as  a  national  improvement 
or  left  to  individual  enterprise  ;  and,  in  the  latter  alternative,  what  aid,  if 
any,  ought  to  be  extended  to  it  by  the  government,  I  recommend,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  a  careful  reconnoisance  of  the  several  proposed 
routes  by  a  scientific  corps,  and  a  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  making 
such  a  road,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  suppon. 
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For  further  views  on  these  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  dwties 
of  the  home  department,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
interior. 

I  recommend  earh'  appropriations  for  continuing  the  river  and  harbor 
improvements  which  have  been  already  begun,  and  also  for  the  construc- 
tion of  those  for  which  estimates  have  been  made,  as  well  as  ft)r  examin- 
ations and  estimates  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  such  others  as 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  advance  of  our  population  over 
new  districts  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  may  render  necessary.  An 
estimate  of  the  amount  which  can  be  advantageously  expended  within  the 
next  fiscal  year  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  topographical  engi- 
neers accompanies  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  to  which  I  respect- 
fully invite  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  cession  of  territory  made  by  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico  has  great- 
ly extended  our  exposed  frontier,  and  rendered  its  defence  more  difficult. 
That  treaty  has  also  brought  us  under  obligations  to  Mexico,  to  comply 
with  which  a  military  force  is  requisite.  But  our  military  establishment 
is  not  materially  changed,  as  to  its  efficiency,  from  the  condition  in  which 
it  stood  before  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war.  Some  addition  to 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  ;  and  I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  Congress  an  increase  of  the  several  corps  of  the  army  at  our 
distant  western  posts,  as  proposed  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  war. 

Great  embarrassment  has  resulted  from  the  effect  upon  rank,  in  the 
army,  heretofore  given  to  brevet  and  staff  connnissions.  The  views  of  the 
secretary  of  war  on  this  subject  are  deemed  important,  and,  if  carried  into 
effect,  will,  it  is  believed,  promote  the  harmony  of  the  service.  'J'he  plan 
proposed  for  retiring  disabled  officers,  and  providing  an  asylum  for  such  of 
the  rank  and  file  as  from  age,  wounds,  and  other  infirmities  occasioned  by 
service,  have  become  unfit  to  perform  their  respective  duties,  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efticiency  of  the  army,  and  as  an  act  of 
justice  due  from  a  grateful  country  to  the  faithful  soldier. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  presents  a  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice during  the  past  year.  Our  citizens  enijaged  in  the  legitimate  pursuits 
of  commerce  have  enjoyed  its  benefits.  Wherever  our  national  vessels 
have  gone  they  have  been  received  with  respect,  our  officers  have  been 
treated  with  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  they  have  on  all  occasions  pursued 
a  course  of  strict  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  our  government. 

The  naval  force  at  present  in  conunission  is  as  large  as  is  admissible, 
with  the  number  of  men  authorized  by  Congress  to  be  employed. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  on  the  subject  of  a  re-organization  of  the  navy,  in  its  various  grades 
of  officers,  and  the  establishing  of  a  retired  list  for  such  of  the  officers  as 
are  disqualified  for  active  and  efl'eciive  service.  Should  Congress  adopt 
some  such  measure  as  is  recommended,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy,  and  reduce  its  expenditures. 

I  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  reference  to  the 
employment  of  war-steamers,  and  in  regard  to  the  contracts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  United  States  mails  and  the  operation  of  the  system  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  navy. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  August  14,  1818,  provision  was  made 
for  extending  postolficc  and  mail  accommodations  to  California  and  Ore- 
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gon.  Exertions  have  been  made  to  execute  that  law  ;  but  the  limited  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  it  authorizes,  the  ill  adap- 
tation of  our  postoffice  laws  to  the  situation  of  that  country,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  services  allowed  by  those  laws,  compared  with 
the  prices  of  labors  and  rents  in  California,  render  those  exertions,  in  a 
great  degree,  ineffectual.  More  particular  and  efficient  provision  by  law 
is  required  on  this  subject. 

The  act  of  1845,  reducing  postage,  has  now,  by  its  operation  during  four 
years,  produced  results  fully  showing  that  the  income  from  such  reduced 
postage  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  expense  of  the  service  of  the 
postoffice  department,  not  including  the  cost  of  transportation  in  mail 
steamers  on  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  and  from  Panama  to 
Astoria,  which  have  not  been  considered  by  Congress  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  mail  service. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  whether  a  further  reduction  of 
postage  should  not  now  be  made,  more  particularly  on  the  letter  correspond- 
ence. This  should  be  relieved  from  the  unjust  burden  of  transporting  and 
delivering  the  franked  matter  of  Congress,  for  which  public  service  provis- 
ions should  be  made  from  the  treasury.  I  confidently  believe  that  a  change 
may  safely  be  made,  reducing  all  single-letter  postage  to  the  unii''orm  rate 
of  five  cents,  regardless  of  distance,  without  thereby  imposing  any  greater 
tax  on  tlie  treasury  than  would  constitute  a  very  moderate  compensation 
for  this  public  service  ;  and  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  such  a  re- 
duction. Should  Congress  prefer  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  entire- 
ly, it  seems  probable  that  no  demand  on  the  treasury  would  result  from 
the  proposed  reduction  of  postage.  Whether  any  further  diminution  should 
now  be  made,  or  the  result  of  the  reduction  to  five  cents,  which  I  have 
recommended,  should  be  first  tested,  is  submitted  to  your  decision. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  postal  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  received  and  ratified,  and  such  regulations 
have  been  formed  by  the  postoffice  departments  to  the  two  countries,  in 
pursuance  of  that  treaty,  as  to  carry  its  provisions  into  full  operation. 
The  attempts  to  extend  this  same  arrangement,  through  England,  to  France, 
has  not  been  equally  successful ;  but  the  purpose  has  not  been  abandoned. 

For  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment, and  other  matters  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general. 

By  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a  board  was  constituted  to  make 
arrangements  for  taking  the  seventh  census,  composed  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  postmaster-general;  and  it  was 
made  the  duly  of  this  board  "  to  prepare,  and  cause  to  be  printed,  such 
forms  and  schedules  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  full  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  :  and  also  proper  forms  and  schedules  for 
collecting,  in  statistical  tables,  under  proper  heads,  such  information  as 
to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  topics, 
as  would  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  pursuits,  industry,  education,  and  re- 
sources of  the  country."  The  duties  enjoined  upon  the  census  board  thus 
established  having  been  performed,  it  now  rests  with  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  for  carrying  into  eflect  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  requires 
an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  within  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  constitution  to  the  general  govern- 
ment is  one  of  local  and  limited  application,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
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less  obligatory  ;  I  allude  to  the  trust  committed  to  Congress  as  the  exchi- 
sive  legislator  and  sole  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bia,  I  beg  to  commend  tliese  interests  to  your  kind  attention.  As  tlie 
national  metropolis,  the  city  of  Washington  must  be  an  o!)ject  of  general 
interest ;  and  founded,  as  it  was,  under  the  auspices  of  him  whose  im- 
mortal name  it  bears,  its  claims  to  the  fostering  care  of  Congress  present 
themselves  with  additional  stren<;th.  Whatever  can  contribute  to  its 
prosperity  must  enlist  the  feelings  of  its  constitutional  guardians,  and 
command  their  favorable  consideration. 

Our  goverrmient  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and  its  successful  adminis- 
tration eminently  depends  on  the  confinement  of  each  of  its  co-ordinate 
branches  wiiliin  its  own  appropriate  sphere.  The  first  section  of  the  con- 
stitution ordains  that  "all  legislative  powers  therein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives."  The  executive  has  authority  to  recommend 
(not  to  dictate)  measures  to  Congress.  Having  performed  that  duty,  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  can  not  rightfully  control  the 
decision  of  Congress  on  any  subject  of  legislation,  until  that  decision 
shall  have  been  ollicially  sul)initted  to  the  president  for  approval.  The 
check  provided  by  the  constitution  in  the  clause  conferring  the  qualified 
veto  will  never  be  exercised  by  me,  except  in  the  cases  contemplated  by 
the  fathers  of  the  republic.  I  view  it  as  an  extreme  measure,  to  be  re- 
sorted to  only  in  extraordinary  cases — as  where  it  may  become  necessary 
to  defend  tlie  executive  against  the  encroachments  of  the  legislative 
power,  or  to  prevent  hasty  and  inconsiderate  or  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion. By  cautiously  confining  this  remedy  within  the  sphere  prescribed 
to  it  in  the  cotempt)raneous  expositions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
the  will  of  the  people,  legitimately  expressed  on  all  subjects  of  legislation, 
through  their  constitutional  organs,  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  will  have  its  full  efTect.  As  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  system  of  self-government,  the  independence  of  the  represen- 
tvatives  of  the  states  and  the  people  is  guarantied  by  the  constitution  ;  and 
they  owe  no  responsibility  to  any  human  power  but  their  constituents.  By 
holding  the  representative  responsible  only  to  the  people,  and  exempting 
him  from  all  other  influences,  we  elevate  the  character  of  the  constituent, 
and  quicken  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  country.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  only  that  the  elector  can  feel  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  law- 
maker, he  is  himself  truly  a  component  part  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  nation.  With  equal  care  we  should  study  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments.  Our  government  can  only  be  pre- 
served in  its  purity  by  the  suppression  and  entire  elimination  of  every  claim 
or  tendency  of  one  co-ordinate  branch  to  encroachment  upon  another. 
With  the  strict  observance  of  this  rule  and  the  other  injunctions  of  the 
constitution  ;  with  a  sedulous  inculcation  of  that  respect  and  love  for  the 
Union  of  the  stales  which  our  fathers  cherished  and  enjoined  upon  their 
children  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  that  overruling  Providence  which  has  so 
long  and  so  kindly  guarded  our  liberties  and  institutions,  we  may  reasona- 
bly expect  to  transmit  them,  with  their  innumerable  blessings,  to  the 
remotest  posterity. 

But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  states  should  be  habitually  fostered 
in  every  American  heart.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which 
kingdoms  and  empires  have  fallen,  this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The 
patriots  who  formed  it  have  long  since  descended  to  the  grave  ;  yet  still 
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it  remains,  the  proudest  monument  to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of 
affection  and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  to  bear  the  American 
name.  In  my  judgment,  its  dissohition  would  be  the  greatest  of  calami- 
ties ;  and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  of  every  American.  Upon  its 
preservation  must  depend  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  countless  gen- 
erations to  come.  Whatever  dangers  may  threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it 
and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  to  the  full  e.xtent  of  the  obligations  imposed 
and  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  constitution. 


CUBA    PROCLAMATION, 

August  11,  1849. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  armed  expedition  is  about  to  be  fitted 
nut  in  the  United  States,  with  an  intention  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba, 
or  some  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  best  information  v.'hich  the 
executive  has  been  able  to  obtain,  points  to  the  island  of  Cuba  as  the 
object  of  this  expedition.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  government  to  observe  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  to  prevent  any  aggression  by  our  citizens  upon  the 
territories  of  friendly  nations.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  issue  this  proclamation,  to  warn  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  connect  themselves  with  an  enterprise  so  grossly  in  violation  of 
our  laws  and  our  treaty  obligations,  that  they  will  thereby  subject  them- 
selves to  the  heavy  penalties  denounced  against  them  by  our  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  will  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  their  country.  No 
such  persons  must  expect  the  interference  of  this  government,  in  any 
form,  on  their  behalf,  no  matter  to  what  extremities  they  may  be  reduced 
in  consequence  of  their  conduct.  An  enterprise  to  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  a  friendly  nation,  set  on  foot  and  prosecuted  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  criminal,  as  tending  to  en- 
danger the  peace  and  compromit  the  honor  of  this  nation  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  exhort  all  good  citizens,  as  they  regard  our  national  reputation,  as  they 
respect  their  own  laws  and  the  laws  of  nations,  as  they  value  the  bles- 
sings of  peace  and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  discountenance  and 
prevent,  by  all  lawful  means,  any  such  enterprise  ;  and  I  call  upon  every 
officer  of  this  government,  civil  or  military,  to  use  all  elTorts  in  his  power 
to  arrest,  for  trial  and  punishment,  every  such  offeiider  against  the  laws 
providing  for  the  performance  of  our  sacred  obligations  to  friendly  powers. 

Given  under  my  hand  the  1  llh  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eigbt  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  the  seventy-fourth  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  4,   1850. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rfpresentatives  of  the  United  States  :^ 

I  HERKWiTH  submit  to  you  copies  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Indy 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  relative  to  the  well-known  expedition  under  his  com- 
mand, to  the  arctic  regions,  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage. 
Of)  the  receipt  of  her  first  letter,  imphiring  the  aid  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment in  a  search  for  the  missing  ships  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
interested  all  civilized  nations,  I  anxiously  sought  the  means  of  affording 
that  assistance,  but  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  the  object  I  had  in 
view  in  consequt-nce  of  the  want  of  vessels  suitable  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  a  proper  exploration,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  an 
appropriatii)n  by  Congress  to  enable  me  to  furnish  and  equip  an  efficient 
squadron  for  that  object.  All  that  I  could  do,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
which  I  was  deeply  anxious  to  gratify,  was  to  cause  the  advertisement  of 
reward,  promulged  by  the  British  govenmient,  and  the  best  information 
I  could  obtain  as  to  the  means  of  finding  the  vessels  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  lie  widely  circulated  among  our  whalers  and  sea- 
faring men,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  might  lead  them  to  the  inhospitable 
regions  where  that  heroic  officer  and  his  brave  followers,  who  periled  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  science  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  were  supposed 
to  be  imprisoned  among  the  icebergs  or  wrecked  upon  a  desert  shore. 

Congress  being  now  in  session,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  an 
appropriation  for  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  proceed  in  search  of  the  mis- 
sing ships,  with  their  officers  and  crews,  are  respectfully  sudmitted  to  your 
consideration. 
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January  21,  1850. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  the  housc  of  representatives,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
that  body  passed  on  the  31  si  of  December  last,  the  accompanying  repori.s 
of  heads  of  departments,  whicli  contain  all  the  official  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  executive  asked  for  by  the  resolution. 

On  coming  into  office,  I  found  the  mililary  commandant  of  the  depart- 
ment of  California  exercising  the  functions  of  civil  governor  in  that  terri- 
tory ;  and  left,  as  I  was,  to  act  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision  establishing  a  government  in 
that  territory,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  that  arrangement,  made  under 
my  predecessor,  until  Congress  should  take  some  action  on  that  subject. 
I  therefore  did  not  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  military  commandant, 
who  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  civil  governor  as  before  ;  but  1 
made  no  such  appointment,  conferred  no  such  authority,  and  have  allowed 
no  increased  compensation  to  the  commandant  for  his  services. 

With  a  view  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  lay  in  the 
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power  of  the  executive,  and  to  enable  Congress  to  act,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, -with  as  full  knowledge  and  as  little  difficulty  as  possible,  on  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  these  territories,  I  sent  the  honorable  Thomas  Butler 
King  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  California,  and  certain  officers  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevv  Mexico,  whose  duties  are  particularly  defined  in  the 
accompanying  letters  of  instruction  addressed  to  them  severally  by  the 
proper  departments. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  people  of  those  territories  my  desire 
that  each  territory  should,  if  prepared  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a  state  constitution, 
and  submit  the  same  to  Congress,  with  a  prayer  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate,  suggest,  or  authorize,  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  such  government  without  the  assent  of  Congress;  nor 
did  I  authorize  any  government  agent  or  officer  to  interfere  with  or  exer- 
cise any  influence  or  control  over  the  election  of  delegates,  or  over  any 
convention,  in  making  or  modifying  their  domestic  institutions  or  any  of 
the  provisions  of  their  proposed  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
structions given  by  my  orders  were,  that  all  measures  of  domestic  policy 
adopted  by  the  people  of  California  must  originate  solely  with  themselves  ; 
that  while  the  executive  of  the  United  States  was  desirous  to  protect  them 
in  the  formation  of  any  government  republican  in  its  character,  to  be,  at 
the  |)roper  time,  submitted  to  Congress,  yet  it  was  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  plan  of  such  a  government  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
result  of  their  own  deliberate  choice,  and  originate  with  themselves,  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  executive. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  laws  passed  by  any  supposed 
government  in  California,  or  of  any  census  taken  in  either  of  the  territories 
mentioned  in  the  resolution,  as  I  have  no  information  on  those  su!)jects. 

As  already  stated,  I  have  not  disturbed  the  arrangements  which  I  found 
had  existed  under  my  predecessor. 

In  advising  an  early  application  by  the  people  of  these  territories  for 
admission  as  states,  I  was  actuated  principally  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
afibrd  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  the  opportunity  of  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  bitter  and  angry  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  constitution,  every  state  has  the  right  of  establishing,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  altering  its  municipal  laws  and  domestic  institutions, 
independently  of  every  other  state  and  of  the  general  government,  subject 
only  to  the  prohibitions  and  guaranties  expressly  set  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  subjects  thus  left  exclusively  to  the 
respective  states  were  not  designed  or  expected  to  become  topics  of  na- 
tional agitation.  Still,  as,  under  the  constitution,  Congress  has  power  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  every  new  acquisition  of  territory  has  led  to  discu'jsions  on 
the  question  whether  the  system  of  involuntary  servitude  which  prevails 
in  many  of  the  states  should  or  should  not  be  prohibited  in  thai  territory. 
The  periods  of  excitement  from  this  cause  which  have  heretofore  oc- 
curred have  been  safely  passed  ;  but  during  the  interval,  of  whatever 
length,  which  may  elapse  before  the  admission  of  the  territories  ceded  by 
Mexico  as  states,  it  appears  probable  that  similar  excitement  will  prevail 
to  an  undue  extent. 

Under  these  circtnnstances,  I  thought,  and  stiil  think,  that  it  was  my 
duly  to  endeavor  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  admission  of 
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California  and  New  INIexico  as  states,  to  remove  all  occasions  for  the  unne- 
cessary asjitaiion  of  the  public  mind. 

It  is  understood  that  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  California  have 
formed  a  plan  of  a  state  constitution,  and  will  soon  submit  the  same  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  and  apply  for  admission  as  a  state.  This  course  on 
their  part,  though  in  accordance  with,  was  not  adopted  exclusively  in  con- 
sequence of,  any  expression  of  my  wishes,  inasmuch  as  measures  tending 
to  this  end  had  been  promoted  by  the  officers  sent  there  by  my  predeces- 
sor, and  were  already  in  active  progress  of  execution  before  any  commu- 
nication from  ine  reached  California.  If  the  proposed  constitution  shall, 
when  submitted  to  Congress,  be  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

The  part  of  California  not  included  in  the  proposed  state  of  that  name 
is  believed  to  be  uninhabited,  except  in  a  settlement  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake. 

A  claim  has  been  advanced  by  the  state  of  Texas  to  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  most  populous  district  of  the  territory  commonly  designated  by 
the  name  of  New  Mexico.  If  the  people  of  New  Mexico  had  formed  a 
plan  of  a  state  government  for  that  territory  as  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo,  and  had  been  admitted  by  Congress  as  a  state,  our  consti- 
tution would  have  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  an  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  with  Texas  by  a  judicial  decision.  At  present,  however, 
no  judicial  tribunal  has  the  power  of  deciding  that  question,  and  it  remains 
for  Congress  to  devise  some  mode  for  its  adjustment.  jMeanwhile,  I  sub- 
mit to  Congress  the  question  whether  it  would  be  expedient,  before  such 
adjustment,  to  establish  a  territorial  government,  which,  by  including  the 
district  so  claimed,  would  practically  decide  the  question  adversely  to  the 
state  of  Texas,  or  by  excluding  it,  would  decide  it  in  her  favor.  In  my 
opinion,  such  a  course  would  not  be  expedient,  especially  as  the  people 
of  this  territory  still  enjoy  the  benefit  and  protection  of  their  municipal 
laws,  originally  derived  from  Mexico,  and  have  a  military  force  stationed 
there  to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
property,  lives,  liberties,  and  religion  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico  are 
better  protected  than  they  ever  were  before  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Should  Congress,  when  California  shall  present  herself  for  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Union,  armex  a  condition  to  her  admission  as  a  stale  affect- 
ing her  domestic  institutions,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  people,  and 
even  compel  her,  temporarily,  to  comply  with  it,  yet  the  state  could  change 
her  constitution,  at  any  time  after  admission,  when  to  her  it  should  seem 
expedient.  Any  attempt  to  deny  to  the  people  of  the  state  the  right  of 
selt'-government,  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  affects  themselves,  will  infal- 
libly be  regarded  by  them  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights  ;  and,  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  will 
certainly  be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people.  To  as- 
sert that  they  are  a  conquered  people,  and  must,  as  a  state,  submit  to  the 
will  of  their  conquerors  in  this  regard,  will  meet  with  no  cordial  response 
among  American  freemen.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  native  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  our  countrymen  in  intel- 
ligence and  patriotism;  and  no  language  of  menace,  to  restrain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  an  undoubted  right,  substantially  guarantied  to  them  by  the 
trealj^  of  cession  itself,  shall  ever  be  uttered  by  me,  or  encouraged  ami  sus- 
tained by  persons  acting  under  my  authority.     It  is  to  be  expected  that 
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ill  the  residue  of  the  territory  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico,  the  people  residing 
there  will,  at  the  time,  of  their  incor[)oratioii  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
settle  all  questions  of  domestic  policy  to  suit  themselves.  No  material 
inconvenience  will  result  from  the  want,  for  a  short  period,  of  a  government 
established  by  Congress  over  that  part  of  the  territory  which  lies  eastward 
of  the  new  stale  of  California  ;  and  the  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  New 
Mexico  will,  at  no  verv  distant  period,  ask  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
are  founded  on  unofficial  information,  which,  I  suppose,  is  cuminon  to  all 
who  have  cared  to  make  inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  question  which  now  excites  such  painful  sensation 
in  the  country  will,  in  the  end,  certainly  be  settled  by  the  silent  effect  of 
causes  independent  of  the  action  of  Congress,  I  again  submit  to  your  wis- 
dom the  policy  recommended  in  my  annual  message,  of  awaiting  the  salu- 
tary operation  of  those  causes,  believing  that  we  shall  thus  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  geographical  parties,  and  secure  the  harmony  of  feeling  so  neces- 
sary to  the  beneficial  action  of  our  political  system.  Coimected  as  the 
Union  is  with  the  remembrance  of  past  happiness,  the  sense  of  present 
blessings,  and  the  hope  of  future  peace  and  prosperity,  every  dictate  of 
wisdom,  every  feeling  of  duly,  and  every  emotion  of  patriotism,  tends  to 
inspire  fidelity  and  devotion  to  it,  and  admonish  us  cautiously  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  controversy  which  can  either  endanger  it  or  impair  its  strength, 
the  chief  element  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  regard  and  alTection  of 
the  people  lor  each  other. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  23,  1850. 


To  the  House  of  Rppresentalives  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  the  housc  of  representatives  a  copy  of  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  pro- 
viding for  the  satiiifaction  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  against 
the  Brazilian  government,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  27lh  of  Janua- 
ry last,  and  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  in  this  city  on  the 
18th  instant.  It  is  desirable  that  Congress  should  prescribe  the  mode  in 
which  the  claims  referred  to  are  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  money  stipulated 
to  be  paid  by  Brazil  shall  be  distributed  among  the  claimants.  Extracts 
from  despatches  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  an  agent  of  claimants  there,  are  also  herewith 
communicated,  to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  I  have  authorized  our 
minister  to  demand,  receive,  and  give  acquittances  for  the  amount  j)ayable 
by  Brazil,  and  have  caused  him  to  be  instructed  to  remit  the  same  to  tho 
treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  30,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  7th  instant,  requesting 
of  me  all  the  official  correspondence,  since  the  4th  of  March  last,  between 
this  government  and  its  military  authorities  at  Sanla  Fe,  or  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state  of  Texas,  relating  to  the  boundary  or  occupation  of 
Texas,  and  the  reasons  why  the  judicial  authority  of  Texas  has  not  been 
recognised  by  the  military  authority  at  Santa  Fe,  1  herewith  submit  the 
accompanying  reports,  which  contain  the  information  called  for  by  the 
resolution. 

I  have  not  been  informed  of  any  acts  of  interference  by  the  military  for- 
ces stationed  at  Santa  Fe  with  the  judicial  authority  of  Texas,  established 
or  sought  to  be  established  there.  I  have  received  no  communication 
from  the  governor  of  Texas  on  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  reso- 
lution ;  and  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  predecessor,  in  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  late  secretary  of  state  to  the  governor  of  Texas  on 
the  r2th  day  of  February,  1817,  that  the  boundary  between  the  state  of 
Texas  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  "  is  a  subject  which  more  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  legislative  than  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment." 


SPECIAL   MESSAGE. 
February   13,  1850. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HAVE  received  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  24th 
ultimo,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  "  to  communicate  to 
that  body  (provided  the  publication  thereof  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic interest)  all  such  information  as  may  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
executive  department,  relative  to  the  alleged  extraordinary  proceedings  of 
the  English  government  in  the  forcible  seizure  and  occupation  of  the 
island  of  Tigre,  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America  ;  also,  all 
facts,  circumstances,  or  comnmnicalions,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, relative  to  any  seizure,  occupation,  or  attempted  seizure  or  occu- 
pation, by  the  English  government,  of  any  port,  river,  town,  territory,  or 
island  belonging  to  or  claimed  by  any  of  the  states  of  Central  America. 
Also,  that  he  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  (if  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  public  interest)  all  treaties  not  heretofore  published,  which 
may  have  been  negotiated  with  any  of  the  states  of  Central  America,  by 
any  person  acting  by  authority  from  the  late  administration,  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  executive."  The  information  called  for  by  this 
resolution  will  be  cheerfully  communicated  to  the  house  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  found  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February    13,   1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HAVE  received  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  28th  iilt  ,  requesting  "  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  (in  open 
Fession,  if,  in  his  opinion,  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  otherwise  in 
executive  session),  copies  of  all  instructions  and  communications  of  the 
late  secretary  of  state  to  our  late  charge  d'affaires  at  Guatemala,  and  all 
despatches  and  communications  from  said  cliarge  d'affaires  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  including  any  conventions  or  treaties  he  may  have  conclu- 
ded with  either  of  the  states  composing  the  late  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica ;  and  also  all  correspondence  between  our  said  charge  d'affaires 
and  the  government  or  representatives  of  either  of  said  stales  ;  and  also 
all  instructions  and  communications  from  the  present  secretary  of  state  to 
our  late  charge  d'affaires  or  our  present  charge  d'affaires  to  either  of  said 
states  ;  and  of  all  despatches  or  communications  from  our  charge  d'affaires 
to  the  department  of  state,  including  any  conventions  or  treaties  he  may 
have  concluded  with  either  of  said  states  ;  and  also  all  correspondence  be- 
tween the  department  of  state  and  either  of  said  charges  des  affaires  touch- 
ing the  so-called  kingdom  of  the  [Mosquitoes,  and  the  right  of  way  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through  Lake  Nicaragua."  The  information 
called  for  by  this  resolution  will  be  cheerfully  communicated  to  the  sen- 
ate as  soon  as  it  shall  be  found  to  be  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
.AIarch  28,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  compliance  with  a  resokition  of  the  senate  of  the  22d  instant,  request- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  communicate  to  that  body,  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  visit  Hungary  during  the  recent  war  between  that  country  and 
Austria,  and  of  the  correspondence  by  and  with  such  agent,  so  far  as  the 
publication  of  the  same  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  I  here- 
with transmit  to  the  senate  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  A.  Dudley  Mann, 
Esq.,  relating  to  Hungary,  he  haviti<j  been  appointed  by  me  special  agent 
to  that  country  on  the  18th  day  of  June  last,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  with  our  late  charge  d'affaires  to  Austria,  referred  to  in 
those  instructions  and  of  other  papers,  disclosing  the  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  reference  to  Hungary  and  her  people.  I  also  transmit,  incom- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  but  in  a  separate  packet,  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Mann  with  the  department  of  state.  The 
latter  I  have  caused  to  be  marked  "  Executive"  the  information  contained 
in  it  being  such  as  will  befuund,  on  examination,  most  appropriately  to  be- 
long to  the  senate  in  the  exercise  of  its  executive  functions.     The  pub- 
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licntioii  of  this  correspondence  of  the  agent,  sent  by  me  to  Hungary,  is  a 
matter  referred  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  senate. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  documents  now  tr-ansmilted,  that  no  minister  or 
agent  was  accredited  by  the  government  of  Hungary  to  this  government 
at  any  period  since  I  came  into  office,  nor  was  any  communication  ever 
received  by  this  government  from  the  minister  of  foreign  aflairs  of  Hun- 
gary, or  any  other  executive  officer  authorized  to  act  in  her  behalf. 

My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Hungary,  had  she  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  government  de  facto,  on  a  basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its 
character  to  have  justified  me  in  doing  so,  according  to  the  usages  and 
settled  principles  of  this  government;  and  although  she  is  now  fallen, 
and  many  of  her  gallant  patriots  are  in  exiles  or  in  chains,  I  am  free  still 
to  declare,  that  had  she  been  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  we  could  have  recognised,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to 
welcome  her  into  the  family  of  nations. 


CENTRAL    AMERICA    TREATY    MESSAGE. 
April  22,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  senate,  for  their  advice  with  regard  to  its 
ratification,  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
concluded  at  Washington,  on  the  19th  instant,  by  John  M.  Clayton,  sec- 
retary of  state,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  right  honor- 
able Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  treaty  has  been  negotiated  in  accordance  with  the  general  views 
expressed  in  my  message  to  Congress  in  December  last.  Its  object  is 
to  establish  a  commercial  alliance  with  all  great  maritime  states  for  the 
protection  of  a  contemplated  ship  canal  through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua, 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
the  same  protection  to  the  contemplated  railways  or  canals  by  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  and  Panama  routes,  as  well  as  to  every  other  inter-oceanic  commu- 
nication which  may  be  adopted  to  shorten  the  transit  to  or  from  our  ter- 
ritories on  the  Pacific. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  treaty  does  not  propose  to  t;ike  money  from  the 
public  treasury  to  eff'ect  any  object  contemplated  by  it.  It  yieMs  protec- 
tion to  the  capitalists  who  may  undertake  to  construct  any  canal  or  rail- 
way across  the  isthmus  commencing  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  and 
terminating  in  the  territory  of  New  Grenada.  It  gives  no  preference  to 
any  one  route  over  another,  but  proposes  the  same  measure  of  protection 
for  all  which  ingenuity  and  enterprise  can  construct.  Should  this  treaty 
be  ratified,  it  will  secure  in  future  the  liberation  of  all  Central  America 
from  any  kind  of  foreign  aggression. 

At  the  time  negotiations  were  opened  with  Nicaragua  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  through  her  territory,  I  found  Great  Britain  in  possession 
of  nearly  half  of  Central  America,  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  Mos- 
quito king.  It  has  been  my  object  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  not  only  to 
secure  the  passage  across  the  isthmus  to  the  government  and  citizens  of 
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tlie  United  States  by  the  construction  of  a  great  highway  dedicated  to  ihe 
uses  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms,  but  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Central  American  republics.  The  senate  will 
judge  how  far  these  objects  have  been  effected. 

If  there  be  any  who  would  desire  to  seize  and  annex  any  portion  of 
the  territories  of  these  weak  sister-republics  to  the  American  Union,  or 
to  extend  our  dominion  over  them,  I  do  not  concur  in  their  policy  ;  and 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  in  reference  to  that  subject,  that  I  adopt  the 
views  entertained,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  my  predecessors. 

The  principles  by  which  I  have  been  regulated  in  the  negotiation  of 
this  treaty  are  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  well  expressed  by  my 
immediate  predecessor  on  the  10th  of  February,  1847,  when  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  senate  the  treaty  with  New  Grenada  for  the  protection  of 
the  railroad  at  Panama.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  3d  of  March,  1835,  referred  to  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  and  with  the  policy  adopted  by  President  Jackson  (immedi 
ately  after  tlie  passage  of  that  resolution),  who  despatched  an  agent  to 
Centr;il  America  and  New  Grenada  "to  open  negotiations  with  those  gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  eflectually  protecting,  by  suitable  treaty  stip- 
ulations with  them,  such  individuals  or  contpanies  as  might  undertake  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and 
South  Aiuerica,  and  of  securing  for  ever,  by  such  stipulations,  the  free 
and  equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  such  nations,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  such  reasonable  lolls  as  might  be  established  to  compensate  the 
capitalists  who  should  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete  the  work. 

I  also  communicate  herewith  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  American  secretary  of  state  and  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  time 
of  concluding  the  treaty.  Whatever  honor  may  be  due  to  the  party  first 
proposing  such  a  treaty,  justly  belongs  to  the  United  States.  My  prede- 
cessor, in  his  message  of  the  10th  of  February,  1  847,  referring  to  the  treaty 
with  New  Grenada  for  the  protection  of  the  Panama  railroad,  observes, 
that  "should  the  proposition  be  rejected,  we  may  deprive  the  United 
States  of  the  just  influence  which  its  acceptance  might  secure  to  them, 
and  confer  the  glory  and  benefits  of  being  first  among  the  nations  in  con- 
cluding such  ar\  arrangement  upon  the  government  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  France.  That  either  of  these  governments  would  embrace  the  offer 
can  not  well  be  doubted,  because  lliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
eflfectual  means  of  securing  to  all  nations  the  advantages  of  this  important 
passage  but  the  guaranty  of  great  commercial  powers  that  the  isthmus 
shall  be  neutral  territory.  The  interests  of  the  world  at  stake  are  so  im- 
portant, that  the  security  of  this  passage  between  the  two  oceans  can  not 
be  suffered  to  depend  upon  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  may  arise 
among  different  nations." 

Should  the  senate  in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to  confirm  this  treaty,  and  the 
treaty  heretofore  submitted  by  me  for  their  advice  in  regard  to  its  ratifi- 
cation, negotiated  with  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  3d  day  of  September 
last,  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  one  or  both  of  them,  so  that  both  treaties 
may  stand  in  conformity  with  each  other  in  their  spirit  and  intention. 
The  senate  will  discover,  by  examining  them  both,  that  this  is  a  task  of  no 
great  difficulty. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  France  and  Russia  stand  ready  to 
accede  to  this  treaty,  and  that  no  other  great  maritime  state  will  refuse 
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its  accession  to  an  arrangement  so  well  calculated  to  clifTuse  the  blessings 
of  peace,  commerce,  and  civilization,  and  so  honorable  to  all  nations 
which  may  enter  into  the  engagement. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
May  7,  1850. 


To  the  House  of  Rfprescntalives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  copies  of  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  department  of  state  and  the  British  legation  in  this 
oily  relative  to  the  reciprocal  admission  of  the  natural  products  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  free  of  dnty,  into  the  territories  of  both  countries. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  acctimpanying  documents  that  the  late  secretary  of 
the  treasury  recommended,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  committee  on 
commerce  in  the  house  of  representatives,  reciprocal  free  trade  in  the  nat- 
ural products  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada  ;  that  in  March  and  June, 
1849,  a  correspondence  was  opened  between  the  British  charge  d'afi'aires 
then  residing  in  Washington  and  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the  subject  of 
a  commercial  convention,  or  treaty,  to  carry  out  the  views  of  her  majesty's 
government  in  relation  thereto,  and  that  the  proposition  for  such  a  convention 
or  treaty  was  declined  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr. 
Crampton  of  the  26th  of  June  last.  During  the  negotiations  connected 
with  this  correspondence,  not  considering  the  markets  of  Canada  as  an 
equivalent  for  those  of  the  United  States,  I  directed  the  secretary  of  state  to 
inquire  what  other  benefits  of  trade  and  commerce  would  be  yielded  by 
the  British  authorities  in  connexion  with  such  a  measure,  and  particularly 
whether  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  I^awrence  would  be  conceded  to 
us.  That  subject  has  accordingly  been  presented  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  was  communicated  by  her  majesty's  minister  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  27th  of  March  last,  in  reply  to  a  note  from  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  26th  of  that  month.  From  these  papers  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  of  the  canals  connecting  it 
with  the  western  lakes,  will  be  opened  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  event  that  the  bill  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  their  natural  products,  should  become  a  law.  The  whole 
subject  is  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  especially 
whether  the  concession  proposed  by  Great  Britain  is  an  equivalent  for  the 
reciprocity  desired  by  her. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 


May  22,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  senate  reports  of  the  several  heads  of  de- 
partments, to  whom  were  referred  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  of  the  9th 
instant,  "  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  to  the 
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senate  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  any  of  the  executive  dejiaTl- 
ments  and  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  and  Brigadier-General  B.  Riley,  or 
either  of  them,  relative  to  affairs  in  California,  which  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  senate ;  and  also  all  information  existing  in  any  of  the 
executive  departments  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  convention  in 
California,  by  which  the  project  of  a  state  government  was  prepared,  and 
particularly  a  copj'  of  the  journals  of  said  convention,  and  of  such  of  the 
ordinances  adopted  by  it  as  may  in  any  way  have  been  communicated  to 
any  of  the  said  departments  ;  and  likewise  to  inform  the  senate  if  the  surren- 
der of  General  Riley  to  the  jurisdiction  and  civil  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, made  by  the  aforesaid  convention,  was  by  order  of  the  executive  of 
the  United  States,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  proclamation  of  General  Riley 
recognising  the  said  state  government,  and  submitting  to  its  jurisdiction 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  executive  ;  and,  also,  that  he  furnish  to 
the  senate  whatever  intelligence  may  have  been  received  in  the  executive 
department  respecting  the  condition  of  civil  affairs  in  the  Oregon  Territory. 
The  reports,  with  the  official  correspondence  accompanying  them,  it  is 
believed,  embrace  ail  the  information  in  the  department  called  for  by  the 
resolution. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  3,   1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  the  Senate,  herewith,  reports  from  the  several  heads  of 
departments,  which  contain  all  the  inforination  in  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive relative  to  the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  the  23d  instant. 

No  information  has  been  received  establishing  the  existence  of  any  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  the  island  of  Cuba  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island.  The  correspondence  submitted  discloses,  however,  the  fact  that 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  foreigners  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  this  country,  to  get  up  armed  expeditions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Cuba.  It  will  be  seen  by  that 
correspondence  that  this  government  has  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
its  treaty  obligations  with  Spain,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress which  have  for  their  object  the  maintenance,  in  this  regard,  of  the 
peace  and  honor  of  this  country. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June   10,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  SUBMIT  herewith,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  3d  in- 
stant, calling  for  "  copies  of  the  instructions  given,  and  orders  issued,  in 
relation  to  the  assemblage  of  persons  on  Round  island,  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi, during  the  summer  of  1849,  and  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
president,  or  heads  of  departments,  and  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  and 
the  officers,  naval  or  military,  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the 
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observation,  investment,  and  dispersion  of  said  assemblage  upon  said  is- 
land," a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  accompanying  documents, 
which  contain  all  the  information  on  the  subject  not  heretofore  communi- 
cated to  the  senate. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June   17,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HAVE  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  of  the  1 1th  instant, 
requesting  me  "  to  inform  the  senate  whether  any  orders  have  been  issued  to 
any  military  officer  or  officers  at  Santa  Fe  to  hold  possession,  against  the 
authority  of  Texas,  or  in  any  way  to  embarrass  or  prevent  the  exercise  of 
her  jurisdiction  over  that  country  ;  and  to  furnish  the  senate  with  copies  of 
any  correspondence  which  may  have  taken  place  between  the  war  depart- 
ment and  the  military  stationed  at  Santa  Fe  since  the  date  of  my  last 
communication  to  the  senate  on  that  subject." 

In  reply  to  that  resolution,  1  state  that  no  such  orders  have  been  given. 

I  herewith  present  to  the  senate  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  referred 
to  in  the  resolution.  All  the  other  orders  relating  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  resolution  have  been  heretofore  communicated  to  the  senate. 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  message,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  bound- 
ary between  Texas  and  New  Mexico  is  disputed.  I  have  now  to  state 
that  information  has  been  recently  received  that  a  certain  Robert  S.  Neigh- 
bors, styling  himself  commissioner  of  the  state  of  Texas,  has  proceeded 
to  Santa  Fe,  with  a  view  of  organizing  counties  in  that  district,  under  the 
authority  of  Texas.  While  1  have  no  power  to  decide  the  question  of 
boundary,  and  no  desire  to  interfere  with  it,  as  a  question  of  title,  I  have  to 
observe  that  the  possession  of  the  territory  into  which  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Neighbors  has  thus  gone,  was  actually  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  and  has  since  been  held  by  the  United  States,  and  in  my  opinion, 
ought  so  to  remain  until  the  question  of  boundary  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  some  competent  authority.  Meanwhile,  1  think  there  is  no  reason 
for  seriously  apprehending  that  Texas  will  practically  interfere  with  the 
possession  of  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  26,  1850. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States . — 

I  HEitEwiTH  transmit  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  communicating 

the  information  as  far  as  ii  can  be  furnished,  required  by  the  resolution  of 

the  house  of  representatives  of  the  17th  instant,  respecting  the  amount  of 

money  collected  from  customs  in  California  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
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war  until  the  collector  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849,  entered 
upon  his  duties  ;  the  objects  for  which  said  money  has  been  expended, 
and  the  authority  under  which  the  collections  and  disbursements  were 
made. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
June  27,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  3d  instant,  re- 
questing information  in  regard  to  the  indemnity  stipulated  to  be  paid  by 
the  government  of  Peru  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  tlie  modified  convention  of  the  17th  of  March,  1841,  I  transmit  a  report 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  documents  by  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied. The  sums  paid  by  that  government  under  the  convention  are  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  E.  M'Call  and  Company,  of  Lima,  who 
were  appointed  by  my  predecessor  the  agents  to  receive  the  instalments 
as  they  might  fall  due. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  1,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  prepared  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  27th  ultimo,  requesting  inform- 
ation of  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  officer  now  commanding  in  New  Mexico,  the  orders  and  instruc- 
tions given  to  and  correspondence  with  him,  and  upon  other  subjects  men« 
tioned  in  the  resolution. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  TAYLOR. 


At  the  appointed  time,  Monday,  March  5,  1849,  the  inauguration  of 
General  Zachary  Taylor  as  president  of  the  United  States,  took  place,  in 
front  of  the  great  portico  of  the  capitol.  The  multitude  of  people  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  interesting  ceremony,  is  supposed  to  have  been  much 
larger  than  was  ever  before  collected  in  Washington.  The  weather, 
although  the  sky  was  clouded,  was  as  pleasant  as  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  At  the  break  of  day  the  strains  of  martial  music  resounded 
along  the  principal  avenues  of  the  city,  and  hundreds  of  national  flags 
were  unfolded  to  the  breeze.  The  bells  of  the  city  then  rang  a  stirring 
peal,  and  long  before  the  usual  hour  of  breakfast,  the  people  were  wending 
their  way  in  immense  masses  to  the  capitol. 

At  nine  o'clock,  one  hundred  citizens  who  officiated  as  marshals  on 
horseback,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Willard's  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  respects  to  General  Taylor.  After  the  ceremony  of  intro- 
duction, the  marshals  retired  to  attend  to  their  official  duties,  and  the 
president  elect,  who  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  usual  good  health,  returned  to  his  apartments  to  prepare 
for  the  procession. 

At  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march 
from  the  hotel  to  the  capitol.  The  military  of  Washington,  Baltimore, 
(fee,  who  formed  part  of  the  procession,  presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  carriage  containing  the  president  elect  was  drawn  by  four 
gray  horses.  Ex-President  Polk,  Mr.  Speaker  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  Sea- 
ton,  mayor  of  Washington,  accompanied  General  Taylor  in  the  carriage. 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  along  which  the  procession  passed,  was  thronged 
with  thousands  of  people  ;  many  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  also 
covered,  and  every  window  was  occupied  by  spectators.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  procession  in  reaching  the  east  front  of  the  capitol  was 
about  an  h()ur ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  the 
booming  of  artillery  resounded  through  the  city. 

The  senate  being  convened  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  prayer  by  the  chap- 
lain, the  Hon.  David  R.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was  chosen  president  pro 
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tem.  The  diplomatic  corps,  representing  various  foreign  nations,  were 
next  announced.  The  brilliancy  of  some  of  their  costumes  appeared  in 
fine  contrast  with  the  dark  robes  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
seated  opposite  to  them. 

The  late  vice-president,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  conducted  to  the  chair  the 
Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  vice-president  elect,  to  whom  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  by  Mr.  Atchison,  after  which  Mr.  Fillmore  delivered, 
with  calmness  and  dignity,  an  appropriate  address,  and  took  his  seat  as 
president  of  the  senate. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  late  executive  cabinet  appeared, 
and  occupied  places  on  the  left  of  the  vice-president. 

All  things  were  now  in  readiness  for  the  appearance  of  the  president 
elect,  who,  after  an  interval,  entered  the  senate-chamber  in  company  with 
Ex-President  Polk,  and  took  a  seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  him; 
Mr.  Polk  occupying  another  upon  his  left  hand. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  order  of  procession  was  announced,  and  the 
company  retired  from  the  chamber  of  the  senate  in  the  order  prescribed, 
to  the  east  portico  of  the  capitol,  where  an  extensive  staging  had  been 
erected.  At  about  one  o'clock,  the  president  elect,  in  full  view  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  pronounced  his  inau- 
gural address.  It  w^as  delivered  in  a  remarkably  distinct  voice,  and  many 
parts  of  it  were  enunciated  with  a  full  and  clear  emphasis,  and  enthusias- 
tically responded  to  by  the  cheers  of  the  surrounding  spectators  As  soon 
as  the  applause  which  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  address  had  subsi- 
ded, the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  president  by  Chief- Justice 
Taney.  The  president  then  received  congratulations  from  numerous 
persons  present,  Chief-Justice  Taney  and  Ex-President  Polk  taking  the 
lead. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  capitol  were  terminated  by  salvos  of  artillery, 
and  the  president  and  the  procession  relumed  down  the  avenue  leading 
from  the  capitol  to  the  White-House,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
successive  presidents  of  the  United  States.  At  this  mansion  the  presi- 
dent received  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  the  salutes  of  some  thousands 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  evening  visited  several  balls  given  in 
honor  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  president  nominated  to  the  senate  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  compose  his  cabinet,  and  they  were,  the  following  day, 
confirmed  by  that  body,  viz. :  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  secretary  of 
state;  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
George  W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  war;  William  B.  Preston, 
of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  secretary 
of  the  interior ;  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  postmaster-general ;  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  attorney-general. 

These  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Air.  Crawford,  who  arrived  from 
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Georgia  a  few  days  afterward,  respectively  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
entered  upon  their  duties  on  the  8th  of  March,  1849. 

The  home  department,  first  organized  under  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  was  a  new  branch  of  the  government,  created  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  under  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  added 
another  member  to  the  president's  cabinet.  The  head  of  the  department 
is  called  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  a  term  taken  from  the  title  of  a  sim- 
ilar functionary  in  the  cabinet  of  the  government  of  France.  The  act 
creating  this  new  department,  places  under  the  supervision  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  the  bureau  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  ;  the  gen- 
eral land  office  ;  the  accounts  of  marshals,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the 
courts  of  law  ;  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  ;  the  pension-office  ;  the  patent- 
office  ;  the  census-office  ;  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings  ;  and  the 
board  of  inspectors  and  warden  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  bill  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr. 
Vinton,  of  Ohio,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  the  30th  Con- 
gress, and,  after  it  had  been  stated  to  the  house  that  it  was  essentially  the 
plan  of  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  whose  department 
was  overburdened  with  business,  and  no  better  plan  could  be  devised,  it 
passed  the  house  in  February,  1849,  being  engrossed  by  a  vote  of  111  to 
76.  The  senate  took  it  up  on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  session.  Senator 
Allen,  of  Ohio,  said  it  would  be  followed  up  next  session  by  another  bill 
for  another  hundred  clerks.  Mr.  Webster  heartily  approved  of  it;  the 
government  had  outgrown  the  means  of  performing  its  duties  ;  the  business 
was  fast  increasing;  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  clerkship  that  could  be 
considered  a  sinecure.  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  considered  the  meas- 
ure an  improper  enlargement  of  executive  power  and  patronage.  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  said :  "  You  create  fifty  new  offices  where  you  dimin- 
ish one.  We  progress  in  these  respects,  but  we  never  go  back."  Mr. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  called  the  measure  monstrous  and  ominous, 
tending  to  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  power.  Many  hours  of 
debate,  marked  by  real  ability,  with  six  records  of  yeas  and  nays,  ended 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  31  to  25,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1849.  The  home  department  was  the  first  new  branch  of  the 
cabinet  which  had  been  created  since  1798,  when  the  navy  department 
was  organized,  under  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  The  postmas- 
ter-general was  not  considered  a  member  of  the  cabinet  until  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Jackson,  although  the  department  of  the  general  post- 
office  was  organized  under  Washington's  administration,  in  1789. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  senate  on  the  5th  of  March,  1849,  the  pres- 
ident pro  tern.,  Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  being  in  the  chair,  the  senators 
elect  were  requested  to  advance  to  the  chair  and  take  the  oath  prescribed 
for  them,  when  fourteen  senators,  whose  terra  commenced  on  the  4th  inst., 
were  qualified  and  took  their  seats.     When  the  name  of  the  Hon.  James 
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Shields,  of  Illinois,  was  called,  Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  rose  and  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  to  refer  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Shields  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  his  eligibility.  Mr. 
Berrien  moved  that,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  of  the  day  might  not  be 
interfered  with  (the  inauguration  of  the  president)  by  the  discussion  to 
which  that  resolution  might  lead,  its  further  consideration  should  be  post- 
poned till  the  following  day ;  to  which  course  Mr.  Walker  assented.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  two  other  senators  elect  having  been  qualified  and  taken 
their  seats,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Shields,  Mr.  Douglass,  asked,  on  behalf 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  that  the  oath  might  be  administered  to  Mr.  Shields. 
His  credentials,  he  said,  were  in  due  form,  and  therefore  those  credential."! 
entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as 
the  senators  who  were  admitted  to  their  seats.  The  senate,  he  said,  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Shields  or  the  matter  until  he  was  admitted  to 
his  seat  as  one  of  its  members.  Mr.  Douglass  then  adduced  as  prece- 
dents the  cases  of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  others,  in  which  the  parties  had  been 
sworn  in,  and  the  question  of  ineligibility  discussed  after  they  had  taken 
their  seats.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Mangum,  and  other  senators,  thought  the 
proper  course  to  be  adopted  was  to  allow  Mr.  Shields  to  be  sworn  in  at 
once.  After  some  discussion  this  was  agreed  to  ;  General  Shields  was 
then  qualified  and  took  his  seat.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Messrs.  Benton, 
Felch,  Mason,  W^ebster,  and  Pearce,  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his 
eligibility,  and  on  the  13th  they  reported,  through  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
that  James  Shields  had  been  elected  by  the  state  of  Illinois  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1849;  that  he  had  admitted  that  he  was  by  birth  an  alien; 
that  he  was  naturalized  October  21,  1840  ;  and  that  his  election  was  void, 
as  he  lacked  several  months  of  being  a  citizen  for  nine  years.  The  oath 
of  General  Shields,  when  naturalized,  October  21,  1840,  stated  that  he 
was  born  in  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  May  17,  1810  ;  came  to  the  United 
States  when  a  minor;  and  had  resided  in  this  country  since  he  was  18 
years  old.  The  committee  reported  the  following  resolution  :  "That  the 
election  of  James  Shields  to  be  a  senator  of  the  United  States  was  void, 
he  not  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  term  of  years 
required  as  a  qualification  tc  be  a  senator  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  question  being  stated,  viz.,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
General  Shields  rose  and  remarked,  that  there  was  no  competitor  to  contest 
his  seat ;  no  memorial  questioning  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  He 
had  resided  in  Illinois  17  years  ;  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  an 
auditor,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  commissioner  of  the 
general  land-office,  a  general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  even,  for 
three  days,  governor  of  Oregon  —  offices  requiring  naturalization.  The 
senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walker),  however,  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  no  citizen  of  Illinois  would  have  done ;  and  he  did  not  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Walker.     Perhaps  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.     But  the 
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question  hnving  been  referred  to  an  honorable,  a  talented,  and  an  influen- 
tial conimiltee,  General  Shields  said,  he  had  made  np  his  mind  to  remain 
entirely  passive,  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course,  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  and  to  appeal  to  his  own  state.  If  she  deserted  him,  he  said, 
it  was  his  intention  (though  he  had  endeavored  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  his 
country  by  every  act  of  his  life)  never  to  offer  himself  again  for  office  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mason  said  the  committee  were  guided  by  the  action  of  the  senate 
in  Mr.  Gallatin's  case.  Gallatin  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1761  ; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1780  ;  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  Virginia  in  1785  ;  was  elected  to  the  senate  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1793:  his  seat  was  contested  in  1794;  and  his  election  was  declared 
void  by  a  vote  of  14  to  12  in  the  senate  —  because  he  had  not  been  nine 
years  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Foote  having  moved  the  postponement  of  the  question  until  the 
first  Monday  in  December  next,  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  took 
place,  Mr.  Douglass  contending  that  the  resolution  of  the  committee  had 
been  based  upon  a  wrong  construction  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Webster 
held  that  the  election  was  void,  because  the  person  upon  whom  the  elec- 
tion fell  was  not  competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  that 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  a  senator 
from  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  for  six  years.  Now,  if  he  could  not  be  a 
senator  from  the  3d  of  March  for  six  years,  then  he  was  not  eligible  for 
the  senatorial  term ;  and  it  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  he  might  be 
elected  when  he  had  been  a  citizen  six  years,  and  await  the  lapse  of  three 
years  before  commencing  his  period  of  service,  as  it  may  be  said  that  he 
may  be  elected  and  await  the  lapse  of  nine  months.  That  proposition  he 
considered  so  clear  as  to  satisfy  any  gentleman  on  reflection.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that  if  General  Shields 
were  not  then  a  senator  he  could  not  become  such  by  postponement.  Mr. 
Calhoun  said  he  should  feel  bound  to  vote  for  the  resolution  properly 
amended.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  resolution  was  not  entirely  correct. 
It  would  seem  to  conclude  that  all  cases  of  election  are  void  unless  nine 
years  shall  have  expired  on  the  day  of  the  election.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  "  that  is  not  according  to  the  constitution.  My  opinion  is,  that 
if  the  nine  years  are  consummated  previous  to  the  4th  of  March,  the  elec- 
tion is  good  and  is  not  void.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  resolution 
the  following  words  :  « at  the  commencement  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected.'"  Mr.  Webster  assented  to  this  construction,  and  hoped  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted.  General  Shields  asked  permission  of  the 
senate  to  tender  his  resignation.  After  a  lengthened  and  animated  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  receiving  the  resignation,  Mr.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  moved  that  the  chair  be  instructed  to  inform  the  executive  of 
Illinois  that  General  Shields  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which 
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motion  was  postponed  ;  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  senate  refused,  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  12,  to  adopt  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Douglass,  of  the  same  tenor  as 
the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Hale,  namely,  requesting  the  vice-president  to 
notify  the  executive  of  Illinois  that  General  Shields  had  resigned  his 
seat.  The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  as  amended,  and  it 
was  adopted  without  a  division,  on  the  15lh  of  March,  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  was  directed  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary,  and  transmitted  by 
the  vice-president  to  the  executive  of  Illinois. 

Thus  the  seat  of  General  Shields  was  declared  vacant,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  believing  he  had  no  power  to  fill  it,  made  no  appoint- 
ment, but  called  the  legislature  together,  which  body  again  elected  General 
Shields  a  senator  of  the  United  Slates,  the  nine  years  probation  having 
expired. 

On  the  r2th  of  March,  Mr.  Webster  offered  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  that  the  president  be  requested  to  transmit  any  instructions  which 
may  have  been  given  to  the  United  States  minister  in  London,  offering  a 
further  extension  of  reciprocity  and  equality  in  the  laws  of  navigation. 

In  introducing  in  the  senate  the  resolution  referred  to  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  offered  it  in  conse- 
quence of  information  received  by  the  very  latest  arrival  from  England. 
In  the  advices  by  the  last  steamer  at  Halifax,  and  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph, it  was  stated  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  England 
"  had  again  brought  forward  the  government  proposal  for  the  modification 
of  the  navigation  laws  ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  United  States  minister,  had 
stated,  that  to  whatever  extent  in  liberality  the  British  parliament  may  be 
disposed  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  sign  a  con- 
vention immediately,  based  upon  the  most  complete  reciprocity,  so  as  to 
open  the  entire  coasting  trade  of  the  two  countries  to  the  vessels  of  both 
nations."  Mr.  Webster  said  his  object  for  the  present  was  only  an  inquiry. 
If  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  senate  to  adopt  the  resolution,  it  might  be 
answered  before  they  finally  adjourned.  But  if  there  were  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  an  ansv/er  during  the  session  of  the  senate,  one  part  of 
his  purpose  would,  at  least,  be  accomplished,  that  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  this  most  important  subject.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  a  little  startled  to  find  that  the  American  minister  now  remaining  in 
England,  had,  at  the  present  moment,  and  under  existing  circumstances, 
offered  to  throw  open  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  freely, 
and  without  discrimination,  to  British  vessels. 

If  we  enter  into  this  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain,  and  open  to  her  the 
whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  we  are  bound,  of  course,  to  do 
the  same  thing  to  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  consider  the  experience  we  have  had,  since  we  opened  the  trade 
between  ourselves  and  certain  powers  of  Europe  and  America  tn  tlip  ships 
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and  vessels  of  third  parties.  And  it  will  become  ns  to  see  how  far  the 
interference  of  ships  and  vessels  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  has  lessened  or 
increased  the  interests  of  ships  owned  in  the  United  States,  and  all  those 
concerned  in  navigation. 

The  coasting  trade  proper,  Mr.  Webster  said,  between  England  and  her 
European  dominions,  was  infinitely  small,  compared  with  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  States.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  latter  employs  the  greater 
part  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  trade,  as  it  is,  and  is 
to  be  hereafter,  will  employ  our  shipping  in  voyages,  some  of  which  will 
be  the  longest  prosecuted  on  the  globe.  They  will  be  voyages  from  the 
Atlantic  cities,  around  Cape  Horn,  to  Oregon  and  California.  If  any  propo- 
sition, as  it  seems  has  been  suggested,  should  be  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  products  or  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  might  be  carried  in  British  or  other  foreign 
ships  from  Boston  or  New  York,  not  only  to  New  Orleans,  but  round  the 
cape  to  our  own  ports  on  the  Pacific,  as  freely  as  they  might  be  carried 
in  our  own  vessels.  His  object  was  merely  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  that  our  minister  to  England  had  been  authorized  to  enter  into  a  con- 
vention which  would  uproot,  substantially,  the  principles  of  our  navigation 
laws  as  they  have  existed  for  sixty  years.  The  subject  well  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  country. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  executive  business  of  nominations  to  office 
before  them,  the  senate  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  March. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  President  Taylor,  surrounded  by  his  constitu- 
tional advisers,  received  the  salutations  of  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  at  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  chief 
magistracy.  The  whole  number  of  the  members  of  foreign  legations 
present  was  thirty-two,  all  in  their  official  costumes. 

The  address  on  behalf  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  was  delivered  by  the 
oldest  member  of  that  corps  present.  General  Don  Carlos  Maria  Do 
Alvear,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  extraordinary  of  the  Argentine  con- 
federation, in  the  following  terms:  — 

"  Mr.  President  :  The  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  has  the  honor,  through  me,  to  express  to  you,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  republic,  their  sincere  congratulations  on  your  recent  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  which,  they  are  profoundly  convinced,  will  redound 
to  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  great  people  over  whom  you  have  been 
called  to  preside  ;  and  that  those  relations  of  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course which  now  so  happily  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the 
various  countries  which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent,  will  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated,  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  well  being  of  all.  And  you 
may  be  well  assured,  sir,  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
contribute  to  so  desirable  a  result.     We  take  advantage  of  this  occasion, 
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Mr.  President,  to  express  to  you  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  health 
and  happiness." 

To  which  address  the  president  replied:  "Gentlemen:  1  accept, 
with  lively  satisfaction,  the  congratulations  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  tender  to  me  upon  this  occasion.  You  may  be  assured  that  it  shall  be 
my  undeviating  endeavor  to  cultivate  with  the  nations  which  you  respect- 
ively represent,  the  most  cordial  relations  of  amity  and  good  will.  In 
this  I  shall  be  guided  by  the  cardinal  policy  of  this  government,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  cheered  by  your  kind  and  zealous  co-operation. 

"  Permit  me  also  to  offer  to  you,  individually,  my  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare." 

The  president  was  then  presented  individually  to  the  gentlemen  compo- 
sing the  corps,  exchanging  salutations  with  them  in  his  usual  cordial  manner. 

On  Monday,  March  1  9th,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  M.  Bodisco,  the  min- 
ister from  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
with  his  two  secretaries  —  not  having  been  able  to  attend  at  the  general 
reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps  —  was  received  by  the  president,  to 
whom  he  made  the  following  address  :  — 

"Mr.  President:  Remarkable  military  deeds,  accomplished  amid 
difficulties,  and  enhanced  by  great  modesty,  have  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  peoi)le  your  high  qualifications.  Your  energy 
and  your  wisdom  have  been  deservedly  appreciated,  and  magnificently 
rewarded,  by  the  supreme  magistracy  to  which  the  choice  of  a  great 
nations  has  elevated  you.  The  conservative  principles  you  have  pro- 
claimed, and  the  assurances  you  have  given,  will  be  everywhere  accepted 
as  pledges  of  peace  ;  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Union  must 
sincerely  wish  that  the  success  of  your  administration  should  completely 
correspond  to  your  good  intentions  and  devotion  to  your  country. 

"  The  emperor,  my  august  master,  taking  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  has  learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
national  decision  has  called  to  the  presidency  a  citizen  so  distinguished 
for  his  eminent  qualities  and  his  great  integrity. 

"  The  firm  and  honorable  policy  of  the  emperor,  the  benevolence  and 
purity  of  his  intentions,  give  great  facilities  to  his  ministers,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  I  am,  Mr 
President,  highly  gratified  to  be  able  to  add,  that  my  official  intercourse 
has  always  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  successive  administrations, 
during  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Washington,  have  uniformly  shown 
me  the  kindest  dispositions,  and  I  have  constantly  found  that  they  were 
equally  anxious  to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  excellent  relations  so 
happily  existing  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  those  friendly  relations  will  receive  a  stronger  impulse 
under  your  auspices  ;  and  you  will  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  really 
wish  to  render  myself  worthy  of  your  confidence." 
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The  president  responf^ed  in  the  following  terms  . — 

"Sir:  The  desire  which  you  have  expressed,  to  render  yourself  worthy 
of  tlie  confidence  of  this  government,  can  not  fail  to  be  realized,  if  your 
future  career  shall  correspond  to  your  past  conduct.  During  the  long 
period  for  which  you  have  been  accredited  at  Washington,  you  have  formed 
ties  and  associations  in  our  country  which  have  given  you  an  interest  in 
its  continued  and  increasing  prosperity;  and  you  have  secured  the  friend- 
ship and  afiection  of  the  social  circles  in  this  district,  while  the  confidence 
of  your  august  sovereign  has  been  the  merited  reward  of  your  fidelity  to  the 
true  honor  and  interests  of  Russia.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  — 
relations  which  have  hitherto  been  cemented  by  mutual  good  offices,  and 
which  I  hope  may  ever  remain  unimpaired.  It  requires  no  prophetic  eye 
to  discern  that  a  mutually-beneficial  intercourse  is  destined,  and  perhaps 
speedily,  to  arise  between  the  territories  of  our  respective  nations,  which 
border  on  the  Pacific. 

"Thunking  you,  sir,  for  the  kind  allusions  you  have  been  pleased  to 
make  touching  myself  personally,  I  welcome  you  most  cordially,  as  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  official  relations  will  be  made  agreeable  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  deportment,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation,  on  terms  of 
the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  my  country." 

Among  ilie  earliest  subjects  which  required  the  attention  of  the  new 
administration,  was  the  consideration  of  applications  for  office,  which 
were  numerous  and  urgent  from  the  adherents  of  the  successful  party, 
from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Although  a  general  removal  of  ])ersons 
appointed  to  office  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  was  not  immedi- 
ately resolved  upon,  yet  the  president  and  cabinet  perceived  that  a  very 
general  change  was  expected,  not  only  in  the  appointments  of  ministers 
and  consuls  to  foreign  countries,  and  other  important  offices  in  the  domes- 
tic relations  of  the  country,  but  in  the  minor  and  less  responsible  offices 
coimected  with  the  different  departments  of  the  government,  including 
those  under  the  control  of  the  postmaster-general.  To  relieve  the  presi- 
dent from  the  labor,  care,  and  embarrassments  of  personal  applications  to 
him  for  office,  as  had  been  practised  under  democratic  administrations,  it 
was  determined  by  General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet,  that  all  applications 
for  office  should  be  referred  to  the  departments  to  which  they  respectively 
belong*ed,  and  after  being  considered  by  the  head  of  such  department,  that 
the  decision  on  the  subject  should  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  president 
and  cabinet  —  after  which  the  nomination  should  be  made  by  the  presi- 
dent, if  during  the  recess,  and  the  commission  issued  ;  the  person  so 
appointed  then  to  enter  on  his  duties,  until  the  final  action  of  the  senate 
on  his  nomination  took  place. 

Under  these  circumstances,  numerous  appointments  to  office  were  made 
by  the  president  and  cabinet,  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  and  were 
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very  generally  confirmed  by  that  body  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
althnuffh  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  democratic  party,  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  newspaper  presses  opposed  to  the  administration.  It  was 
argued,  that  General  Taylor  having  avowed  his  independence  of  party  con- 
nections on  his  nomination  to  the  presidency,  he  had  consequently  received 
a  large  democratic  support  at  the  election,  and  that  it  was  not,  therefore, 
generally  expected  by  the  people  that  an  entire  removal  of  democrats 
holding  office  under  the  general  government  should  take  place.  A  differ- 
ent construction  of  the  president's  position,  however,  was  made  bv  the 
cabinet  and  the  whig  press  ;  they  claimed  that  General  Taylor  was 
elected  as  a  whig,  and  that  the  people  had  given  him  full  power  by  the 
election  to  sustain  his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  his  friends  to 
office.  Removals  and  appointments,  therefore,  continued  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  although  the  change  was  not  complete,  many  democrats 
being  suffered  to  remain  in  office,  particularly  in  those  of  minor  consid- 
eration. 

It  so(m  became  evident  that  whatever  course  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  might  pursue  with  regard  to  appointments  to  office,  it  would  not 
be  sustained  by  a  majority  in  the  national  legislature.  The  senate,  at  its 
meeting  on  the  5th  of  March,  to  act  on  executive  business,  was  ascer- 
tained to  have  a  decided  majority  against  the  administration,  and  notwith- 
standing the  favorable  indications  at  the  elections  of  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  in  1848,  and  previous  to  the  presidential  election,  the 
representatives  elected  to  the  31st  Congress  after  the  accession  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  the  presidency,  during  the  year  1849,  showed  the  proba- 
bility of  an  opposition  majority  in  the  house,  when  they  should  assemble 
in  December  of  that  year. 

There  were  various  causes  which  operated  to  prevent  the  administra- 
tion from  being  sustained  by  a  majority  in  Congress.  In  the  first  place,  the 
great  personal  popularity  of  General  Taylor  in  consequence  of  his  mili- 
tary achievements,  and  the  great  confidence  felt  in  his  character  for  integ- 
rity, it  was  evident,  could  not  be  extended  to  other  persons  with  whom  he 
was  politically  connected.  Secondly,  there  were  but  few  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  great  parties  of  whigs  and  democrats  sufficiently 
distinct  to  animate  and  call  out  the  voters  in  full  force  in  the  struggle  for 
power.  Various  measures,  once  deemed  important,  had  become  obsolete 
ideas,  and  others  were  supported  or  opposed  by  men  of  both  parties. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  dissatisfaction  at  first  felt  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  other  presidential  candidates  in  1848,  at  the  nomination 
of  General  Taylor  in  preference  to  old  and  long-tried  whigs,  the  elections 
for  members  of  Congress  showed  that  the  people  were  not  anxious  to 
sustain  the  president  by  a  majority  of  his  political  friends  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  It  was  also  proved  by  the  elections,  that 
the  appointments  to  office  and  other  transactions  of  the  cabinet  had  done 
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nothing  to  strengthen  their  power  and  establish  their  influence  and  popu- 
larity. The  president  and  his  cabinet  therefore  found  themselves,  in  a 
short  lime  after  their  accession  to  power,  in  a  novel  and  embarrassing 
position,  and  they  awaited  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Congress  doubtless 
with  much  anxiety.  Previous  administrations  had  been  sustained  by  a 
majority  in  Congress,  but  that  of  General  Taylor  seemed  certain  of  en- 
countering an  opposition  majority  in  the  senate,  while  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, composed  of  three  distinct  parties,  had  a  doubtful  aspect  in 
advance.  The  third  party  was  composed  of  those  who  were  calJeJ 
"  Free-Soilers,"  advocating  the  application  of  restrictions  on  slavery  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  organizing  new  territories. 

It  seeins  appropriate  in  this  place  to  oiTer  a  few  remarks  on  appoint- 
ments to  office,  by  the  general  government,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  par- 
tially adopt  the  language  of  a  writer  in  a  leading  political  review.  In 
ever^'  stage  of  its  existence  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
in  1789,  the  American  government  has  been  sustained  by  political  parties, 
and  the  measures  adopted  by  successive  administrations  have  generally 
been  of  a  party  character.  We  shall  assume  it  to  be  a  rule  established 
and  certain,  that  offices  of  political  responsibility,  or  that  carry  with  them 
a  weight  of  political  opinion,  for  the  impeding  or  accomplishing  the 
measure  of  the  party  in  power,  should  be  filled  by  men  of  that  party. 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  majority  of  a  state  legislature  will  send  only 
such  a  senator  as  will  truly  represent  their  opinion,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
president  to  choose  such  persons  to  be  members  of  his  cabinet  as  will 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  party.  It  were  clearly  an  absurdity  to  do 
otherwise  ;  it  would  be  a  defeating  of  the  design  of  the  constitution, 
which  intends  that  the  majority  of  opinion  shall  have  its  way.  That 
offices  of  responsibility,  or  in  other  words,  such  offices  as  enable  their 
incumbents  to  operate  ex  off.cio  upon  the  opinion  of  the  people,  or  to 
thwart  or  execute  the  laws,  according  to  their  pleasure  or  displeasure  — 
that  such  offices  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
ruling  party  is,  we  think,  most  necessary  ;  for  if  it  is  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution that  the  majority  should  shape  the  conduct  of  the  government,  it 
is  also  provided,  by  necessity,  that  those  only  should  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute them,  by  whom  we  are  most  sure  they  will  be  fully  and  willingly 
executed.  From  this  point  of  view  it  appears  just,  and  even  constitutional, 
that  the  entrance  of  a  new  party  into  power  should  be  followed  by  an 
ejectment  of  all  from  office  who  were  the  originators,  supporters,  and  ex- 
ecutors, in  a  moral  sense,  of  the  measures  of  the  displaced  party.  The 
important  officers  chosen  by  the  people  have  been  changed  by  the  people, 
and  the  old  incumbents  ejected  ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  all  im- 
portant offices  which  carry  with  them  a  representative  influence,  bearing 
upon  opinion,  and  the  character  of  whose  incumbents  confirms  or  impairs, 
by  official  influence,  the  prevailing  party,  should  be  also  ejected.     Inde- 
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perulently,  therefore,  of  all  theories  of  a  rotation  in  office  ;  of  that  politi- 
cal expediency  which  stimulates  the  canvasser  with  the  hopes  of  office; 
independently,  also,  of  all  arguments  that  look  to  the  effect  of  office-hold- 
ing upon  the  characters  of  men  ;  we  hold  it  to  be  a  necessity  created  by 
the  nature  of  our  government,  that  the  change  of  rulers  accomplished  by 
the  votes  of  the  citizens  should  be  followed  by  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  government  itself.  That  this  change  should  be  sufficiently,  but  not 
more  than  sufficiently,  extended  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  party, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  all  its  measures,  during  the  four  years  of  its 
probation.  What  these  offices  may  be,  can  be  known  only  by  experience. 
It  might  not  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  matter  of  the  least  importance 
whether  the  cabinet  should  be  of  one  mind  on  the  leading  questions  of 
policy  ;  and  yet  experience  has  shown  that  their  unanimity  on  all  impor 
tant  measures  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  government. 

In  a  word,  every  office  of  political  importance,  or  that  confers  a  power 
to  impede  or  favor  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  that  has  any  executive 
responsibility  to  be  exercised  for  or  against  the  measures  of  the  maj(>rity, 
must  necessarily  be  filled  by  members  of  the  prevailing  party.  The  filling 
of  the  elective  offices  with  that  party  by  the  people,  gives  them  a  liberty 
of  carrying  out  the  popular  will  by  filling  appointments  with  the  same. 
The  purpose  of  the  popular  election  was  to  give  the  supporters  of  a  cer- 
tain system  of  policy  and  economy  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  it.  The 
majority  judged  that  it  should  be  tried.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
prevails  at  all,  it  should  prevail  entire,  or  it  is  of  no  force.  Half  meas- 
ures, or  impeded  me-asures  —  impeded  by  the  personal  opposition  of  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  would  not  answer  the  end  ;  when  a  party  is  in 
power,  it  must  instate  itself  to  the  full,  and  rely  upon  the  full  efficacy  of 
its  policy  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and  not  upon  any  compromises, 
or  bribes  to  influential  persons,  who,  in  the  end,  would  certainly  thwart 
and  traverse  the  measures  of  a  government  which  they  despise. 

The  foregoing  argument,  however,  is  not  intended  to  be  considered  as 
m-dking  concessions  to  those  who  advocate  a  system  of  rotation  in  office. 
It  is  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  rotation,  that  the  office  is  created  for  the 
convenience  and  benefit  of  its  incumbent,  and  not  for  that  of  the  citizens 
at  large.  And  because  it  were  improper  to  favor  one  man  more  than  an- 
other, therefore  each  man  must  at  some  time  in  his  life  enjoy  an  office. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  offices  are  in  fact  created  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  hold  them,  in  the  nature  of  pensions  and  annuities  ; 
unless  they  are  equally  distributed  among  all,  they  are  converted  into  the 
most  odious  of  monopolies.  Some  persons  look  upon  offices  as  they  do 
upon  pensions  and  annuities,  as  benefits  created  for  those  who  hold  them, 
and  they  very  justly  conclude  that  these  benefits  should  be  enjoyed  in 
rotation  ;  hut  when  it  is  perceived  that  offices  are  not  established  lor  the 
benefit  of  llieir  incumbents,  the  idea  of  a  right  to  office,  or  a  term  in  office, 
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vanishes  quite  away.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  inquire  by  what  sys- 
tem of  appointments  the  performance  of  official  duties  will  be  best 
secured  ;  the  offices  being  established  for  the  public  benefit,  and  not  for 
the  convenience  of  office-loving  citizens. 

The  president  and  cabinet,  on  coming  into  power,  besides  the  subject 
of  appointments  to  office,  found  many  other  matters  claiming  their  prompt 
and  earnest  attention.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  were 
generally  in  a  favorable  position,  but  there  were  some  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments which  are  referred  to  in  the  first  annual  message  of  General  Tay- 
lor, that  received  the  consideration  of  the  new  administration,  and  such 
action  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  executive,  was  demanded  by  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Congress  having  failed  at  the  previous 
session  to  provide  territorial  governments  for  California  and  New  Mexico, 
the  president  was  left  to  act  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  which  those 
territories  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  both  remaining  under 
a  military  government  placed  in  power  by  the  late  administration., 

It  was  decided  by  the  president  not  to  disturb  the  arrangement  made 
under  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Polk,  and  therefore  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  the  military  commandant  in  California,  who  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  civil  governor  as  before.  The  president  also  sent 
the  honorable  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  as  bearer  of  despatches  to 
California,  and  certain  officers  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  whose 
duties  were  defined  in  letters  of  instruction  from  the  executive,  who  also 
expressed  his  desire  that  each  territory,  if  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a  state 
constitution,  and  submit  the  same  to  Congress,  with  an  application  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  stale.  A  claim  had  been  advanced  by  the 
state  of  Texas  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  commonly  designa- 
ted by  the  name  of  New  Mexico.  The  question  of  the  boundary  between 
these  two  sections  of  the  country  gradually  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  as 
Texas  insisted  upon  her  right  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  New  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  unwilling  to 
be  separated  from  the  territory  to  which  they  had  always  considered 
themselves  as  belonging.  Nothing  satisfactory,  however,  could  be  done 
by  the  national  executive,  but  a  military  force  was  maintained  in  New 
Mexico,  to  preserve  tranquillity  until  the  boundary  question  could  be 
settled  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

The  new  territory  of  Oregon  was  organized  according  to  the  act  of 
Congress  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk.  A  new  governor  and 
other  officers,  including  Indian  agencies,  were  appointed  for  that  territory, 
by  President  Taylor,  and  measures  were  taken  to  complete  the  coast  sur- 
vey of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  construction  of  lighthouses  author- 
ized by  Congress  on  the  former  coast  was  commenced. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California,  particularly  the  abundance  of 
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gold  found  on  the  streams  which  water  that  territory,  attracted  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  large  bodies  of  adventurers.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  San  Francisco  and  other  ports  of  California  soon  became 
apparent,  and  imposed  new  duties  on  the  government.  The  mines 
discovered  being  principally  on  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  geological  and  mineralogical  surveys  were  made  by  the  officers 
attached  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  plans  were  devised  by  the 
government  agents  for  the  protection  of  persons  engaged  in  rtiining,  but 
it  was  evident  that  nothing  efTeclual  could  be  done  in  that  way  until 
a  regular  government  was  organized  in  the  territory.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants  to  California  passed  thither  from  the  Atlantic 
states  by  sea  around  Cape  Horn,  or  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  through 
Mexico,  but  large  numbers  of  settlers  from  the  western  states,  migrating 
to  Oregon  and  California,  made  the  journey  over  land,  across  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  latter  required  protection  from  the  hostile  Indians 
always  to  be  found  traversing  the  immense  wilds  of  North  America 
between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  those  flowing  into  the 
Pacific.  To  protect  these  emigrants  and  the  greatly-extended  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  required  the  constant  attention  of  the  government,  and 
imposed  new  duties  on  the  military  department.  Intense  application  to 
important  business,  therefore,  was  imposed  upon  the  executive  and  his 
new  cabinet,  which  was  only  interrupted  on  the  part  of  the  president  by 
a  visit  during  the  summer  of  1849,  to  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  After  a  few  weeks  he  returned,  in  feeble  health,  to  his  duties 
at  Washington. 

The  first  session  of  the  31st  Congress  commenced  on  Monday,  the  3d 
of  December,  1849,  and  continued  until  the  30th  of  September,  1850,  a 
period  of  302  days,  or  about  ten  months,  being  the  longest  and  most  ex- 
citing session  which  had  been  held  since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  to  the  administration  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 
senate  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  in  the  latter  body  a 
part  of  the  opposition  consisted  of  "  free-soil"  men,  principally  democrats, 
who  had  been  elected  by  that  portion  of  the  people  who  considered  the 
restriction  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories  as  a  paramount  question.  The 
free-soilers  were  few  in  number,  but  sufficient  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  whigs  and  democrats  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  meridian,  the  house  was  called  to 
order  by  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  30th  Congress.  The  roll  having  been  called,  it  appeared  that  223 
members  had  answered  to  their  names  —  the  whole  number  of  the  house 
when  full  being  231.  The  published  lists  of  the  members  elect  divided 
them  thus  :  whigs  105  ;  democrats  112  ;  free-soilers  13  ;  and  one  vacancy 
in  Massachusetts.  The  clerk  having  announced  that  a  quorum  was  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  the  house  do  now  proceed  to  the 
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election  of  a  speaker  viva  voce.  No  objection  being  made,  and  tellers 
being  appointed  by  the  clerk,  ihe  house  proceeded  to  vote  for  speaker. 
The  roll  having  been  called  in  alphabetical  order,  the  following  was 
declared  to  be  the  result : — 

Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia  (democrat),  103  ;  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (whig),  96  ;  David  Wihnot,  of  Pennsylvania  (free-soil  demo- 
crat), 8  ;  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee  (whig),  6  ;  Horace  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts  (free-soil  whig),  2 ;  Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Connecticut 
(democrat),  1  ;  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Virginia  (democrat),  1  ;  Mr.  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina  (democrat),  I  ;  Mr.  Disney,  of  Ohio  (democrat),  1  ;  Mr.  Root,  of 
Ohio  (free  soil),  1  ;  James  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania  (democrat),  1 : 
total  number  of  votes  221 — of  which  111  were  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Mr.  Cobb,  opposition  candidate,  therefore  fell  short  8  votes,  and  the  ad- 
ministration candidate,  Mr.  Winthrop,  was  15  votes  short,  of  an  election 
There  were  5  democrats,  it  will  be  perceived,  who  declined  voting  for 
the  foriner,  and  6  southern  and  2  northern  whigs  who  refused  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Winthrop,  exclusive  of  the  regular  vote  of  the  free-soilers.  The  (5 
southern  wliigs  refused  to  vote  with  their  party  for  speaker  without  a  dis- 
tinct committal  against  the  Wilmot  proviso  restricting  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  Mexico.  This  could  not  be  conceded  by  the  whigs, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  was  steadily  voted  against  by  a  few  southern  whigs  on 
one  side,  and  anti-slavery  men  elected  by  whig  votes  on  the  other,  while 
the  democrats  were  unable  to  concentrate  the  entire  vote  of  their  party  on 
Mr.  Cobb.  Four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect  a  speaker  took  place  the 
first  day,  when  the  house  adjourned  until  the  following  day.  A  protracted 
contest  then  took  place,  parties  continuing  to  vote  nearly  the  same,  as  to 
candidates,  for  some  days,  when  Mr.  Cobb's  name  was  withdrawn,  and 
other  candidates  tried  by  the  democrats  without  success  ;  but  finally,  on 
the  11th  of  December,  showing  a  disposition  on  the  39th  vote  to  unite  on 
Mr.  William  J.  Brown,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Brown  having  received  109 
votes  and  Mr.  Winthrop  101  (and  there  being  16  scattering  votes),  the 
latter  gentleman  thanked  his  friends  cordially  for  their  support,  and  with 
drew  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  speaker.  On  the  following  day,  a  coa- 
lition having  been  nearly  completed  between  the  democrats  and  free-soil- 
ers, Mr.  Brown  received  on  the  fortieth  vote  112  votes  against  114  for 
other  candidates,  of  whom  no  one  received  over  26  votes. 

Mr.  Stanly  (whig),  of  North  Carolina,  then  offered  a  resolution,  that 
three  democrats  and  three  whigs  be  appointed  to  confer  as  to  the  choice 
of  proper  officers  of  the  house.  He  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject, 
which  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Bayly  (democrat),  who,  among  other 
remarks,  observed,  that  "the  bitter  fruit  which  we  are  tasting  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  tree  which  the  gentleman's  party  has  planted  and  fos- 
tered." This  he  attributed  to  the  doubtful  position  which  the  president 
elected  by  the  whigs  occupied  in  reference  to  an  absorbing  and  exciting 
118 
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question  of  public  policy,  overriding  all  others,  and  sectional  in  its  charac- 
ter—  alliiJing  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  restrictions  proposed  to 
be  imposed  upon  its  extension  into  the  nevi'  territories.  The  democratic 
party,  Mr.  Bayly  said,  certainly  were  not  responsible  for  the  result.  In 
reply  to  an  insinuation  by  Mr.  Stanly,  that  something  improper  had  taken 
place  between  the  democratic  party  and  the  free-soilers,  Mr.  Bayly  said : 
"  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  gentleman  has  made  the  remarks  he  did.  It  ena- 
bles us  to  brand  the  rumor,  in  the  outset,  as  it  deserves.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth." 

Mr.  Ashmim  (whig),  of  Massachusetts,  then  asked  Mr.  Bayly  if  a  cor- 
respondence had  not  taken  place  between  the  member  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brown)  and  some  member  of  the  free-soil  party,  in  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  constitute  the  committees  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them. 
Mr.  Bayly  said  he  knew  of  no  such  correspondence  ;  and  turning  to  Mr. 
Brown,  he  said,  "Has  any  such  correspondence  taken  place  ?"  Mr.  Brown 
shook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Bayly  said  :  "  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  no 
such  correspondence  has  taken  place.  The  house  is  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  organized  unless  the  free-soilers  vote 
with  one  of  the  great  parties  composing  it.  Suppose  they  had  offered  to 
vote  with  the  gentleman,  would  he  have  spurned  their  support  ?  Or 
would  he  have  considered  it  would  have  been  quite  right  in  us,  in  such  a 
contingency,  to  have  imputed  an  improper  combination  to  them?  We 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  character  of  the  great  body  of  our  party,  and 
not  of  those  who  are  accidentallly  thrown  with  us." 

Mr.  Bayly  subsequently  said,  that  since  he  was  last  up  he  had  held  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Brown.  "  I  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  no  cor- 
respondence had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  free-soilers.  A  corre- 
spondence has  taken  place ;  but  in  that  he  assures  me  that  he  had  refused 
to  pledge  himself;  and  had  said  no  more  than  that,  in  forming  the  com- 
mittees he  would  place  the  members  of  that  party  in  such  positions  as 
their  standing  in  the  house  and  country  would  seem  to  him  to  make 
proper.  But  the  correspondence  will  be  produced,  and  it  will  speak  foi 
itself."  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  being  called  upon,  made  an  explanation 
to  the  house  of  his  course  and  position.  Among  other  matters,  he  stated 
that  all  the  free-soilers  had  asked  was  that  the  committees  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  the  judiciary,  and  on  the  territories,  should  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  that  every  section  of  the  Union  might  be  fairly  represented  —  the 
Wilniot  proviso  men  and  the  anti-Wilmot  proviso  men.  He  had  stated  to 
these  genilemen  that  he  would  so  constitute  these  committees  as  that  all 
sections  of  the  Union  should  be  represented.  This  much  he  had  stated, 
and  by  that  position  he  would  abide  now. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leader  of  the  free-soilers,  addressed 
the  house,  stating  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown.  He 
had  also  addressed  a  note  to  that  gentleman,  asking  him  whether,  if  elected 
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speaker,  he  would  so  organize  the  committees  as  to  be  satisfacton'^  to 
himself  and  friends.  From  the  verbal  conversations  which  he  had  held 
with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wilmot  said,  he  had'reason  to  believe  that  a  major- 
ity of  these  committees  would  be  composed  of  fair  northern  men. 

After  some  conversational  remarks  between  various  members,  Mr. 
Brown  read  to  the  house  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  — 

"Washington,  December  10,  • 

"  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  will  state,  that  should 
I  be  fleeted  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  I  will  constitute  the 
committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  territories,  and  on  the  judi- 
ciary, in  such  maimer  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  your  friends. 
I  am  a  representative  from  a  free  state,  and  have  always  been  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  believe  that  the  federal  government  should 
be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  slavery,  where  they  have  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  abolish  it.     I  am  yours  truly,  "  W.  J.  Brown. 

"  Hon.  David  Wilmot." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Wilmot  to  which  the  foregoing  was  a  reply,  is  as 
follows  :  — 

''December  10,  1849. 

"  Dkar  Sir  :  In  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  you  this  evening, 
you  were  free  to  say,  that  if  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, you  would  constitute  the  committees  on  territories,  on  the  judiciary, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a  manner  that  should  be  satisfactory  to 
myself  and  the  friends'  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act.  I  have 
communicated  this  to  my  friends  ;  and  if,  in  reply  to  this  note,  you  can 
give  them  the  same  assurance,  they  will  give  you  a  cheerful  and  cordial 
support.     Respectfully  yours,  "  D.  Wilmot." 

Mr.  Brown  further  explained  to  the  house,  and  said  that  "  he  was  no  sec- 
tional man  ;  and,  as  God  was  his  judge,  if  he  had  been  chosen  speaker  of  this 
house,  he  would  have  constituted  the  committees  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  both  the  north  and  the  south.  He  would  have  upon  these 
committees  the  ablest  men,  from  both  the  north  and  the  south."  Tender- 
ing his  earnest  and  sincere  thanks  to  his  friends  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  sustained,  he  withdrew  his  name  as  a  candidate.  He  said, 
further,  that  he  would  scorn  to  occupy  the  chair  under  circumstances  in 
which  his  action  was  liable  to  misrepresentation.  "  I  have  always,"  said 
Mr.  Brown,  "opposed  the  agitation  of  this  question.  I  look  upon  slavery 
as  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  constitution.  I  will  stand  by  that  insti- 
tution, and  sustain  it  as  guarantied  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  am  gratified  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  I  represent,  in 
part,  a  state  which  will  do  the  same  thing." 

Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  said  ;  "  Had  I  known  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  correspondence  which  has  just  been  read,  and  of  the  in- 
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terviews  preceding  it,  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  induced  me  to 
vote  as  I  did.  I  thought  the  insinuations  made  by  the  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  when  they  made  their  remarks,  un- 
founded and  illiberal ;  but  I  reji)ice  now  that  they  were  made,  and  I  thank 
them  for  them.  They  have  led  to  a  disclosure  to  which  the  country  was 
entitled  ;  and  it  has  been  made  in  time,  thank  God,  to  save  us  from  a  load 
of  obloquy." 

Mr.  Brown  was  defended  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Dunham,  after  which 
the  house  adjourned.  On  the  following  day  various  propositions  were 
made  to  bring  about  an  election  of  speaker,  but  nothing  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  house  proceeded  to  vote  the  41st  time,  224  members  voting  for 
speaker,  but  no  candidate  receiving  over  59  votes,  that  number  being  given 
to  Mr.  Winlhrop  and  40  to  Mr.  Cobb.  The  house  continued  to  vote  and 
debate  from  day  to  day  until  the  22d  of  December,  when,  after  59  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  from  the  first  vote  on  the  3d  of  December  had  been  made, 
to  choose  a  speaker,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Stanton  (dem- 
ocrat), of  Tennessee,  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  106:  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  house  will  proceed  immediately  to  the  election  of 
speaker,  viva  voce ;  and  if,  after  the  roll  shall  have  been  called  three 
times,  no  member  shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  the  roll  shall  again  be  called,  and  the  member  who  shall  then  receive 
the  largest  number  of  votes,  provided  it  be  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  shall  be 
declared  to  be  chosen  speaker." 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  vote  three  times  unsuccessfully  for  speaker. 
On  the  last  vote.  111  being  necessary  to  a  choice,  Mr.  Winthrop  and 
Mr.  Cobb  each  received  97  votes,  and  there  were  27  scattering.  There- 
upon a  final  vote  was  taken,  it  being  the  63d  time  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  following  was  the  result:  for  Mr.  Cobb,  102;  Mr.  Win- 
throp, 99  ;  Mr.  Wilmot  (free  soil)f  8  ;  and  there  were  12  scattering  votes 
(viz.,  5  whigs,  6  democrats,  and  one  free  soil) :  total,  221  votes. 

Mr.  Cobb,  the  democratic  candidate,  having  received  a  plurality,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Stanly  (whig),  of  North  Carolina,  it  was  resolved,  "That  the 
Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  a  representative  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  be  declared 
duly  elected  speaker  of  the  house  for  the  31st  Congress  —  which  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  147  to  34.  Mr.  Cobb  was  then  conducted 
to  the  chair  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  M'Dowell,  of 
Virginia,  and  made  his  acknowledgments  in  a  suitable  speech. 

The  house  having  been  organized  by  the  election  of  speaker,  the  presi- 
dent's message  was  received  on  the  24th  of  December,  three  weeks  after 
the  day  that  Congress  had  assembled.  After  another  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted contest  in  the  election  for  clerk  of  the  house,  Thomas  J.  Campbell, 
the  whig  candidate,  was  elected  on  the  20th  trial,  receiving  112  votes 
against  109  —  several  democrats  voting   for  him,  to  end  the  controversy. 

After  Congress  had  been  completely  organized  by  the  election  of  its 
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officers,  a  vehement  and  protracted  struggle  commenced  with  regard  to 
the  organization  of  the  new  territories,  the  admission  of  California,  and 
the  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  all  of  which  subjects 
were  connected  with  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
slavery. 

The  senate  formed  a  quorum  on  the  3d  of  December,  when  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Fillmore,  took  the  chair.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who 
had  been  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Shields,  of  Illinois,  who  had  been  again 
chosen  by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  were  present,  and  being  qualified 
took  their  seats. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  the  president,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  transmitted  a  special  message  on  the  affairs  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  stating  that  he  had  advised  the  people  of 
those  territories  to  form  state  constitutions,  and  submit  the  same  to  Con- 
gress, with  a  prayer  for  admission  inio  the  Union.  He  also  stated  the 
difficulties  with  Texas  respecting  the  boundary  between  that  state  and 
New  Mexico  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  California  had 
formed  a  constitution  which  they  would  submit  to  Congress,  and  the  pres- 
ident urged  it  upon  their  consideration.  The  proposed  state  was  called 
Deseret  by  the  inhabitants,  but  it  was  afterward  organized  as  a  territory 
under  the  name  of  Utah. 

The  president's  plan  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  between  the  north 
and  south,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  made  no  provision  for  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  state  claimed  to  include  most  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  and  her  entire  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
within  the  ft)rmer's  limits  and  rightful  jurisdiction.  To  this  assumption 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  manifested  the  most  determined  and  active 
hostility. 

The  people  of  California,  having  held  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  had 
adojUed  a  state  constitution,  which  the  president  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  the  13lh  of  February,  and  the  question  of  its  admission  into  the  Union 
was  among  the  earliest  subjects  under  debate  in  both  houses.  Previously, 
namely,  on  the  16th  of  January,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  had  presented 
in  the  senate  a  bill  "  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  California,  Deseret,  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  enable  the  people 
of  Jacinto,  with  the  assent  of  Texas,  to  provide  a  constitution  and  state 
government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  in  all  respects  whatever."  The 
same  subject  came  up  as  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  22d,  and  was 
debated  at  great  length.  On  the  29th  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  presented 
a  series  of  resolutions  as  a  basis  of  compromise  to  settle  the  various 
questions  agitated  in  Congress  relative  to  the  restriction  of  slavery 
—  providing  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  state ; 
the  formation  of  territorial  governments  in   other  parts  of  the  territory 
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acquired  from  Mexico  ;  fixing  the  boundary  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico ; 
proposing  to  Texas  to  pay  off'  her  debt  contracted  prior  to  annexation  to 
the  United  States  ;  declaring  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  while  that  institution  exists  in  Maryland,  without 
the  consent  of  that  state  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  without 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  district ;  declaring 
that  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  in  the  district ;  that  more 
efl^ectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive 
slaves  ;  and  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  states.  These  resolutions  were  sup- 
ported and  explained  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  which  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  other  senators  from  the 
south,  in  opposition,  also  by  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  other  north- 
ern senators,  who  opposed  the  resolutions  as  conceding  too  much  to  the 
slaveholding  interest.  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  sustained  the  plan 
of  compromise.  In  allusion  to  the  project  of  disunion,  he  scouted  the 
idea  of  peaceable  secession.  Secession  there  might  be,  but  it  would  be 
revolution.  He  said  that  any  scheme  proposed  by  southern  gentlemen  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  admitted  evils  of  slavery,  would  meet  with  his  full 
consent  and  hearty  concurrence. 

Governor  Brown,  of  Florida,  having  been  asked  by  the  Florida  delega- 
tion in  Congress  to  use  his  official  authority  in  organizing  a  plan  of  repre- 
sentation for  that  state  in  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  slaveholding 
states  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  reply  disclaimed  all  authority  for  that 
purpose.  He  considered  such  a  convention  as  revolutionary  in  its  tendency, 
and  directly  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, died  at  Washington,  being  a  few  days  over  68  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  declining  health,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
recent  events  in  Congress  proved  too  much  for  his  undermined  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Calhoun  had  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  public  life  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  successively  occupying  the  stations  of  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  own  state  ;  a  representative  in  Congress;  secretary 
of  war  in  Monroe's  administration  ;  vice-president  of  the  United  States  • 
a  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  John 
Tyler;  and  again  United  States  senator  —  in  which  station  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  Campbell,  clerk  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, died,  and  on  the  15th  the  speaker  announced  the  event  to  the  house, 
which  adopted  resolutions  of  respect  for  his  memory.  On  the  16th  the 
house  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  clerk,  and  on  the  17th  Richard  M, 
Young,  democrat,  was  chosen,  receiving  96  votes  against  92  for  other  can- 
didates. Mr.  Young  had  some  years  previous  been  a  United  States 
senator   from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  war,  made  a  communication  to  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  3d  of  April,  asking  an  investigation  into  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  a  claim  of  the  representatives  of  George  Galphin, 
which  claim  had  been  adjudicated  at  one  of  the  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  was  attracting  public  attention.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker. 

This  Galphin  claim  was  an  affair  of  long  standing  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  had  been  finally  passed  upon  by  Congress,  and  paid  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  with  interest,  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general 
being  given  in  favor  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest.  The  amount 
had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Crawford,  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net, he  being  one  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  claim.  The  objection 
to  this  settlement  of  the  claim,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  and  in 
Congress  was,  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  made  use  of  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  to  obtain  payment  of  an  unusually  large  amount,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  the  interest  being  dwelt  upon  as  most  objectionable. 
The  select  committee  reported  a  statement  and  resolutions  on  the  17th  of 
May,  the  latter  declaring  that  the  claim  was  not  a  just  demand  against 
the  United  States  —  that  the  act  of  Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  the  principal  ;  but  that  the  act  did 
not  authorize  the  secretary  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  claim,  and  the 
latter  was,  therefore,  not  in  conformity  with  law  or  precedent.  A  mi- 
nority report  was  also  presented,  declaring  that  the  paj'ment  of  both 
principal  and  interest  of  the  claim  had  been  in  conformity  to  law  and 
precedent. 

Protracted  debates  took  place  on  this  matter,  but  it  remained  undecided 
until  the  24th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Crawford  sent  another  communi- 
cation to  the  house,  asking,  as  the  payment  of  interest  was  a  judicial 
question,  that  legal  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  him.  A  joint 
resolution  directing  the  president  to  cause  such  suit  to  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Georgia,  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a  vote  of  142  to  20,  but  the  following  day 
was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  25  ;  and  thus  the 
matter  terminated  for  the  sessior'. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  moved  that  the 
subject  of  territorial  governments  for  California,  Deseret  (or  Utah),  and 
New  Mexico,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen,  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  procure  a  com- 
promise embracing  all  the  questions  now  arising  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  This  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  from  time  to  time, 
but  was  not  finally  disposed  of  until  the  18th  of  April,  when  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  30  to  22  —  the  resolutions  of  compromise  offered  by 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  others  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  being  also 
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ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  same  committee,  who  the  next  day  were 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  Mr.  Clay  elected  chairman. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  select  committee,  reported  a 
plan  of  compromise  in  a  series  of  bills,  the  first  to  admit  California  as  a 
state,  to  establish  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and 
making  proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her  boundaries  ;  second 
-T-a  bill  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  third  —  a  bill 
abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  compro- 
mise measures  led  to  a  long  series  of  debates,  but  they  were  all  rejected 
on  the  3 1  St  of  July,  by  striking  out  all  the  material  parts  except  the  prop- 
osition to  establish  a  territorial  government  in  Utah. 

Another  course  was  then  adopted,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  the  senate, 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  22,  passed  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Mary- 
land, to  settle  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  to  pay  that  state  ten  millions  of 
dollars  in  consideration  of  reduction  of  boundaries,  cession  of  territory,  and 
relinquishment  of  claims  against  the  United  States.  Other  measures  of 
compromise  easily  followed.  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
state,  passed  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  August  —  34  to  18  ;  on  the  15th,  a 
bill  for  providing  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  also  passed  ; 
and  subsequently,  in  September,  a  fugitive-slave  bill,  and  a  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  also  passed  the 
senate,  the  former  by  a  vote  of  27  to  12  —  the  latter  by  33  to  19.  These 
bills  all  passed  the  house  of  representatives  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  receiving  the  signature  of  President  Fillmore,  became  laws.  The 
vote  in  the  house,  on  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  was  108  to  98  ;  on  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California,  150  to  57 ;  on  the  Utah  bill,  97  to  85  ;  on 
the  fugitive-slave  bill,  109  to  75  ;  on  the  act  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  124  to  59.  The  Texas  boundary  bill  from  the 
senate  was  amended  in  the  house,  by  providing  for  the  territorial  organi- 
zation of  New  Mexico,  and  in  that  shape  was  concurred  in  by  the  senate. 
The  constitution  of  California,  framed  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of 
that  state,  prohibited  slavery  ;  which  prohibition  was  of  course  recognised 
by  the  act  of  Congress  admitting  the  state  into  the  Union.  The  bills 
providing  for  the  territorial  governments  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  left  the 
question  of  slavery  open  for  future  decision. 

In  the  month  of  June,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  slaveholding 
states  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  adopted  sundry  resolutions 
on  the  slavery  question  ;  presenting  two  alternatives  for  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy,  viz.,  the  early  enactment  by  Congress  of  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  and  expedient  to  secure  to  the  slaveholder  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  the  territories  with  his  slaves,  his  rights  of  ownership  in  them  ; 
or  a  partition  of  the  territories  between  the  slave  and  free  sections  of  the 
country,  on  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  (36°  30'  north 
latitude). 
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In  the  midst  of  the  exciting  debates  in  Congress,  and  when  the  public 
anxiety  was  at  its  height  respecting  the  agitation  of  the  slavery-extension 
question,  the  troubles  in  Texas  respecting  the  boundary  with  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  application  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  the 
nation  was  startled  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  president  of  the  United  States.  In  our  memoir  of  the  president, 
we  have  stated  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  July.  This  event  was  officially  announced  by  Mr. 
Fillmore,  the  late  vice-president,  who,  by  the  constitution,  immediately 
succeeded  to  the  presidency,  in  a  message  to  both  houses  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  senate  :  — 

"Washington,  July  10,  1850. 
"  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States :  — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Zachary  Taylor,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  shall  no  longer  occupy  the  chair  of  the  senate  ; 
and  I  have  tiiought  that  a  formal  communication  to  that  effect,  through 
your  secretary,  might  enable  you  the  more  promptly  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  a  presiding  officer.  "  Millard  Fillmore." 

On  the  following  day,  William  R.  King  was  unanimouslv  elected,  by 
resolution,  president  pro  tcm.  of  the  senate. 

The  several  members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  having  immediately  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  new 
president,  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  the  same  having  been  accepted,  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Taylor  was  terminated.  No  important  acts  of  Congress 
having  been  matured  previous  to  his  death,  the  administration  of  General 
Taylor  had  no  opportunity  to  develop  itself,  except  by  the  actions  of  the 
executive  in  appointments  to  office,  and  such  measures  were  intrusted  to 
the  president  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  Embarrassed  as  he  was  by 
the  delay  of  settlement  of  important  questions  by  Congress,  the  public,  it 
is  believed,  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  good  intenlioas  of  General 
Taylor,  and  his  exertions  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  conscientiously 
perform  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  His  public  character  as  a  civilian 
during  his  brief  career  in  the  executive  chair,  must  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  principles  avowed  in  his  inaugural  address ;  and  by  the  rec- 
ommendations in  his  communications  to  Congress, 
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John  Fillmore,  the  great  grandfather  of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  of  that  name  in  the  United  States,  was  of  English 
origin,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1702,  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and 
feeling  a  strong  propensity  for  a  sea-faring  life,  at  the  age  of  about  nineteen 
went  on  board  a  fishing  vessel,  which  sailed  from  Boston.  The  vessel  had 
been  but  a  few  days  out  when  it  was  captured  by  a  noted  pirate-ship,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Phillips,  andyoung  Fillmore  was  kept  as  a  prisoner. 
He  remained  on  board  the  pirate-ship  nine  months,  enduring  every  hard- 
ship which  a  strong  constitution  and  firm  spirit  were  capable  of  sustaining; 
and,  though  frequently  threatened  with  instant  death  unless  he  would  sign 
the  piratical  articles  of  the  vessel,  he  steadily  refused  until  two  others  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  who  also  refusing  to  join  the  crew,  the  three  made 
an  attack  upon  the  pirates,  and,  after  killing  several,  took  the  vessel  and 
brought  it  safe  into  Boston  harbor.  The  narrative  of  this  adventure  has 
been  for  many  years  in  print,  and  details  one  of  the  most  daring  and  suc- 
cessful exploits  on  record.  The  surviving  pirates  were  tried  and  execu- 
ted, and  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  captors  was  acknowledged  by  the 
British  government.  John  Fillmore  afterward  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Norwich  now  called  Franklin,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  died. 

His  son,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  settled  at  an  early  day  in  Bennington, 
Vermont,  then  called  the  Hampshire  grants,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
in  1814.  He  served  in  the  French  war,  and  was  a  true  whig  of  the  rev- 
olution, proving  his  devotion  to  his  country's  cause  by  gallantly  fighting 
as  a  lieutenant  under  General  Stark,  in  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

Nathaniel  Fillmore,  his  son,  and  father  of  Millard,  was  born  at  Ben- 
nington on  the  19th  of  April,  1771,  and  early  in  life  removed  to  what  is 
now  called  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  where  Millard 
was  born,  January  7th,  1800.  Nathaniel  was  a  farmer,  and  soon  after 
lost  all  his  property  by  a  bad  title  to  one  of  the  military  lots  he  had  pur- 
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chased.  About  the  year  1802,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Sempronius 
(now  Niles)  in  the  same  county,  and  resided  there  until  1819,  when  he 
removed  to  Erie  county,  where  he  still  lives,  cultivating  a  small  fnrm  with 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a  strong  and  uniform  supporter  of  Jetl'erson, 
Madison,  and  Tompkins,  and  is  now  a  firm  whig. 

His  mother,  Phebe  Millard,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Abiathar  Millard, 
was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  She  was  a  woman  of  limited  edu- 
cation, but  of  a  very  high  order  of  intellect,  united  with  a  native  grace 
and  beauty,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  that  distinguished  her  among  her 
sex.  She  died  in  1831,  and  consequently  did  not  live  to  enjoy  —  what 
only  a  fond  mother  can  appreciate  —  the  national  reputation  of  her    son. 

The  narrow  means  of  his  father  deprived  Millard  of  any  advantages  of 
education  beyond  what  were  afforded  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-taught  com- 
mon schools  of  the  county.  Books  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  more  favored  youths  are  far  advanced  in  their  classical 
studies,  or  enjoying  in  colleges  the  benefit  of  well-furnished  libraries, 
young  Fillmore  had  read  but  little  except  his  common  school-books  and 
the  Bible.  At  that  period  he  was  sent  into  the  then  wilds  of  Livingston 
county,  to  learn  the  clothier's  trade.  He  remained  there  about  four 
months,  and  was  then  placed  with  another  person  to  pursue  the  same 
business  and  wool-carding  in  the  town  where  his  father  lived.  A  small  vil- 
lage library  that  was  formed  there,  soon  after,  gave  him  the  first  means  of 
acquiring  general  knowledge  through  books.  He  improved  the  opportu- 
nity thus  offered;  the  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  soon  became  insatiate,  and  every  leisure  moment  was  spent  in 
reading.  Four  years  were  passed  in  this  way,  working  at  his  trade,  and 
storing  his  mind,  during  such  hours  as  he  could  command,  with  the  con- 
tents of  books  of  history,  biography,  and  travels.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  fortunately  made  an  acquaintance  with  the  lato  Walter  Wood,  Esq., 
whom  many  will  remember  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  citizens  of  Cay- 
uga county.  Judge  Wood  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  great  business  capa- 
city :  he  had  an  excellent  law  library,  but  did  little  professional  business. 
He  soon  saw  that  under  the  rude  exterior  of  the  colthier's  boy  were  pow- 
ers that  only  required  proper  development  to  raise  the  possessor  to  high 
distinction  and  usefulness,  and  advised  him  to  quit  his  trade  and  study 
law.  In  reply  to  the  objection  of  a  lack  of  education,  means,  and  friends, 
to  aid  him  in  a  course  of  professional  studies.  Judge  Wood  kindly  offered 
to  give  him  a  place  in  his  office,  to  advance  money  to  defray  his  ex])enses, 
and  wait  until  success  in  business  should  furnish  the  means  of  repayment. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  The  apprentice  boy  bought  his  time,  entered 
the  office  of  Judge  Wood,  and  for  more  than  two  years  applied  himself 
closely  to  business  and  study.  He  read  law  and  general  literature,  and 
studied  and  practised  surveying. 

Fearing  he  should  incur  too  large  a  debt  to  his  benefactor,  he  taught 
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school  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  acquired  the  means  of  partially 
supporting  himself.  In  the  fall  of  1821,  he  removed  to  the  county  of 
Erie,  and  the  next  spring  entered  a  law  office  in  Buffalo.  There  he  sus- 
tained himself  by  teaching,  and  continued  his  legal  studies  until  the  spring 
of  1823,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Common  Pleas,  and  being  too  diffi- 
dent of  his  then  untried  powers  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  older 
members  of  the  bar  in  Buffalo,  he  removed  to  Aurora  in  that  county, 
where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In  1826,  he  was  married  to 
Abigail  Powers,  the  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  deceased, 
by  whom  he  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  She  is  a  lady 
of  great  worth,  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  her  deportment,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  her  many  virtues.  Mrs.  Fillmore  is  descended  on  the  ma- 
ternal side  from  Henry  Leland,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1829,  as  a 
counsellor,  in  the  supreme  court.  Previous  to  this  time  his  practice  had 
been  very  limited,  but  his  application  to  juridical  studies  had  been  con- 
stant and  severe,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  during  these  few  years 
of  comparative  seclusion  he  acquired  that  general  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  law  which  has  mainly  contributed  in  after-life 
to  give  him  an  elevated  rank  among  the  members  of  that  liberal  profes- 
sion. His  legal  acquirements  and  skill  as  an  advocate,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  professional  brethren  in  Buffalo,  and  he  was  offered  a 
highly-advantageous  connection  with  an  elder  member  of  the  bar  in  that 
city,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed  there  in  the  spring  of  1830,  in 
which  place  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  election  as  comptroller,  and 
removal  to  Albany,  in  the  winter  of  1847. 

His  first  entrance  into  public  life  was  in  January,  1829,  when  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  from  Erie  county,  to  which 
office  he  was  re-elected  the  two  following  years.  The  democratic 
party  in  those  three  sessions,  as  for  many  years  before  and  after,  held 
triumphant  sway  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  but  little  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  a  young  member  of  the  opposition  to  distinguish  himself. 
But  talent,  integrity,  and  assiduous  devotion  to  public  business,  will  make 
a  man  felt  and  respected,  even  amid  a  body  of  opposing  partisans  ;  and 
Mr.  Fillmore,  although  in  a  hopeless  minority,  so  far  as  any  question  of 
a  political  or  party  bearing  was  involved,  on  all  question  of  a  general 
character  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  house  in  an  unexampled 
degree.  It  was  a  common  remark  among  the  members,  "  If  Fillmore 
says  it  is  right,  we  will  vote  for  it." 

The  most  important  measure  of  a  general  nature  that  came  up  during 
his  service  in  the  state  legislature,  was  the  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt.  In  behalf  of  that  great  and  philanthropic  measure,  Mr.  Fill- 
more took  an  active  part,  urging  with  unanswerable  arguments  its  justice 
and  expediency,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  aid- 
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ing  to  perfect  its  details.  That  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  justices 
courts  was  draughted  by  him,  the  remainder  being  the  work  of  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Silas  M.  Siilwell, 
of  New  York,  met  with  a  fierce,  unrelenting  opposition  at  every  step  of 
its  progress,  and  to  Millard  Fillmore,  with  his  then  coadjutors,  are  the 
people  indebted  for  expunging  from  the  statute-book  that  relic  of  a  bar- 
barous age  —  imprisonment  for  debt. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  stormy  session  immediately  succeeding  the  removal  of  the  deposites 
from  the  United  States  bank.  In  those  days,  the  business  of  the  house, 
and  debates,  were  led  by  old  and  experienced  members  —  new  ones, 
unless  they  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  and  almost  national  reputation  —  rarely 
taking  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  Little  chance,  therefore,  was 
afforded  Mr.  Fillmore,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  young  and  unassuming, 
of  displaying  those  qualities  that  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  legislative 
usefulness.  But  the  school  was  one  admirably  qualified  more  fully  to 
develop  and  cultivate  those  powers  which,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, have  enabled  him  to  render  such  varied  and  important  services 
to  his  country.  As  he  has  ever  done  in  all  the  stations  he  has  filled,  he 
discharged  his  duty  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  never  omitting,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  any  efibrt  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the 
country,  and  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  pursued  with  distinguished  reputation  and  success, 
until,  yieldinsf  to  the  public  voice,  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate, 
and  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1836.  In  the  25th  Con- 
gress Mr.  Fillmore  took  a  more  active  part  than  he  did  during  his  first 
term,  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress,  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  by  a  largely-increased  majority,  he  was  assigned  a  prominent 
place  on  what,  next  to  that  of  ways  and  means,  it  was  justly  anticipated 
would  become  the  most  important  committee  of  the  house  —  that  on  elec- 
tions It  was  in  this  Congress  that  the  famous  contested  New  Jersey 
case  came  up.  It  would  swell  this  biographical  sketch  to  too  great  a 
length  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  that  case,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary 
to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  given  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  Van  Buren,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  prominent  part  which  Mr.  Fillmore  took  in  that  case,  his  patient 
investigation  of  all  its  complicated,  minute  details,  the  clear,  convincmg 
manner  in  which  he  set  forth  the  facts,  the  lofty  and  indignant  eloquence 
with  which  he  denounced  the  meditated  act,  all  strongly  directed  public 
attention  to  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  Congress,  distinguished 
as  it  was  by  the  eminent  ability  and  statesmanship  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  agitation  in  Congress  of  this  New  Jersey  election  case,  and 
the  currency  measures  adopted  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
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were  among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  the  triumph  of  the  whigs  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1840,  and  the  majority  obtained  by  them  of  members  elected  to  both 
houses  in  the  27th  Congress. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  27th  Congress,  to  which  Mr.  Fillmore  was 
re-elected  by  a  majority  larger  than  was  ever  before  given  in  his  district, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  The 
duties  of  that  station,  always  arduous  and  responsible,  were  at  that  time 
peculiarly  so.  A  new  administration  had  come  into  power,  and  found 
public  affairs  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  derangement.  Accounts  had  been 
wrongly  kept ;  peculation  of  every  kind  abounded  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government ;  the  revenue  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  ;  the  already  large  existing  debt  was  rapidly  swelling  in  magni- 
tude ;  commerce  and  manufactures  were  depressed ;  the  currency  was 
deranged  ;  banks  were  embarrassed  ;  and  general  distress  pervaded  the 
community.  To  bring  order  out  of  disorder  ;  to  replenish  the  national 
treasury;  to  provide  means  that  would  enable  the  government  to  meet  the 
demands  against  it,  and  to  pay  off  the  debt ;  to  revive  the  industry  of  the 
country  and  restore  its  wonted  prosperity  —  these  were  the  tasks  devolved 
upon  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  To  increase  their  difficulties, 
the  minority,  composed  of  the  defeated  party,  instead  of  aiding  to  repair 
the  existing  evils,  uniformly  opposed  almost  every  measure  brought  forward 
for  relief,  and  often  their  unavailing  efforts  were  successfully  aided  by  the 
executitve,  Mr.  Tyler.  But  with  an  energy  and  devotion  to  the  public 
weal,  worthy  of  all  admiration,  Mr.  Fillmore  applied  himself  to  the  task, 
and,  sustained  by  a  majority  in  Congress  whose  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
public  service  under  peculiar  embarrassments,  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed,  he  succeeded  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  measures  he  brought  forward,  and  sustained  with  matchless  ability, 
speedily  relieved  the  government  from  its  embarrassment,  and  have  fully 
justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  benign  influence  upon 
the  country  at  large.  A  new  and  more  accurate  system  of  keeping 
accounts,  rendering  them  clear  and  intelligible,  was  introduced.  The 
favoritism  and  peculation,  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  departments 
and  plundered  the  treasury,  were  checked  by  the  requisition  of  contracts. 
The  credit  of  the  government  was  restored,  ample  means  were  provided 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  incurred  by  the  preceding  administration.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures revived,  and  prosperity  and  hope  once  more  smiled  upon  the  land. 
The  labor  of  devising,  explaining,  and  defending  measures  productive  of 
such  happy  results,  was  thrown  chiefly  on  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  was  ably 
sustained  by  his  political  friends  in  Congress  ;  but  on  him,  nevertheless, 
the  main  responsibility  rested. 

After  his  long  and  severe  labors  in  the  committee-room  —  labors  suffi- 
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ciently  arduous  to  break  down  any  but  one  of  an  iron  constitution  —  sus- 
tained by  a  spirit  that  nothing  could  conquer,  he  was  required  to  give  his 
unremitting  attention  to  the  business  of  the  house,  to  make  any  explanation 
that  might  be  asked,  and  be  ready  with  a  complete  and  triumphant  refutation 
of  every  cavil  or  objection  that  the  ingenuity  or  sophistry  of  his  opponents 
could  devise.  All  this,  too,  was  required  to  be  done  with  promptness, 
clearness,  dignity,  and  good  temper.  For  the  proper  performance  of  these 
varied  duties,  few  men  are  more  happily  qualified  than  Mr.  Fillmore.  At  that 
fortunate  age  when  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  displayed  in 
the  highest  perfection,  and  the  hasty  impulses  of  youth,  without  any  loss 
of  its  vigor,  are  brought  under  control  of  large  experience  in  public  affairs, 
with  a  mind  capable  of  descending  to  minuie  details,  as  well  as  conceiv- 
ing a  grand  system  of  national  policy,  calm  and  deliberate  in  judgment, 
self-possessed  and  fluent  in  debate,  of  dignified  presence,  never  unmindful 
of  the  courtesies  becoming  social  and  public  intercourse,  and  of  political 
integrity  unimpeachable,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  post  of  leader  of 
the  majority  in  the  27th  Congress. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  Mr.  Fillmore, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  constituents,  signified  his  iTitention  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  He  acknowledged  with  gratitude  and  pride  the 
cordial  and  generous  support  given  him  by  his  constituents,  but  the  severe 
labor  devolved  upon  him  by  his  official  duties  demanded  some  relaxation, 
and  private  affairs,  necessarily  neglected  in  some  degree  during  several 
years  of  public  service,  called  for  attention.  Notwithstanding  his  declara- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  station  he  filled  with  so  much  honor  and  use- 
fulness, the  convention  of  his  district,  unanimously,  and  by  acclamation, 
renommated  him,  and  urgently  pressed  upon  him  a  compliance  with  their 
wishes.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  deeply  afTected  by  this  last  of  many  proofs 
of  confidence  and  regard  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  known  him  long- 
est and  best ;  but  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  determination  he  had  expressed, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  he  returned  to  his 
home  more  gratified  at  his  relief  from  the  cares  of  official  life,  than  he 
had  ever  been  at  the  prospect  of  its  highest  rewards  and  honors.  But 
though  keenly  enjoying  the  freedom  from  public  responsibilities,  and  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  in  which  he  was  now  permitted  to  indulge, 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  habits  of  systematic,  close  attention  to  business, 
that  so  eminently  fitted  him  for  a  successful  congressional  career,  were 
soon  called  into  full  exercise  by  the  rapidly-increasing  requirements  of 
professional  pursuits,  never  wholly  given  up.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  its  keen  excitements,  and  its  occasional  but  always  tempt- 
ing, brilliant  triumphs,  that,  when  once  felt,  few  men  are  able  to  resist  so 
completely  as  to  return  with  relish  to  the  comparatively  tame  and  dull 
occupations  of  private  life.  But  to  the  calm  and  equable  temperament  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  repose,  after  the  stormy  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  forced 
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to  take  a  leading  part,  was  most  grateful.  He  had  ever  regarded  his  pro- 
fession with  affection  and  pride,  and  he  coveted  more  the  just,  fairly-won 
fame  of  the  jurist,  than  the  highest  political  distinction.  He  welcomed 
the  toil,  therefore,  which  a  large  practice  in  the  higher  courts  imposed 
upon  him,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  the  thoroughness  wilh  which  he 
prepared  his  legal  arguments,  as  he  was  for  patient,  mirmte  investigation 
of  the  dry  and  difficult  subjects  it  was  so  often  his  duty  to  elucidate  and 
defend  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

In  1844,  in  obedience  to  a  popular  wish  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  whig  nomination  for  governor  of  New  York.  The 
issue  of  that  conflict  in  which  he  shared  in  the  signal  defeat  of  his  party, 
has  become  history,  and  though  deeply  pained  at  the  result,  he  was  only 
so  in  view  of  the  consequences  to  the  nation,  which  he  believed  would 
follow  the  defeat  of  the  whig  presidential  ticket,  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  democratic  party,  pledged  to  measures  which  he  deprecated. 
For  his  own  defeat,  ]\Ir.  Fillmore  had  no  regrets.  He  had  no  aspirations 
for  the  high  and  honorable  office  for  which  he  had  been  a  candidate,  and 
with  the  failure  of  his  election,  he  trusted  would  end  any  further  demand 
upon  him  to  serve  in  public  life. 

In  1847,  a  popular  call,  similar  to  that  of  '44,  was  again  made  upon 
him,  to  which  he  yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  and  was  elected  comptroller 
of  the  state,  by  a  majority  larger  than  had  been  given  to  any  state  officer 
at  any  former  election  in  many  years.  There  were  some  peculiar  causes 
that  contributed  to  swell  his  majority  at  that  election,  but,  independent  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  conviction  of  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  office,  would,  under  any  circumstances  of  the  opposing 
party,  have  given  him  a  great  and  triumphant  vote.  That  such  evidence 
of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  gratifying  to  his 
feelings,  can  not  be  doubted,  but  few  can  justly  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
they  imposed.  The  duties  of  that  office  -could  not  be  discharged  without 
abandoning  at  once  and  for  ever  —  for  who  ever  regained  a  professional 
standing  once  lost?  —  a  lucrative  business  which  he  had  been  years  in 
acquiring,  nor  without  severing  all  those  social  ties,  and  breaking  up  all 
those  domestic  arrangements,  which  rendered  home  happy,  and  bound  him 
to  the  city  where  the  best  portion  of  his  life  had  been  spent.  Yet,  feeling 
that  the  state  had  a  right  to  command  his  services,  he  cheerfully  submit- 
ted to  its  exactions,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1848,  removed  to  Albany, 
where  he  displayed,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  arduous  and 
responsible  office,  the  high  ability  and  thorough  attention  which  have 
always  characterized  the  discharge  of  all  his  public  trusts. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  when  the  entire 
Union  evinced  its  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  worth,  and  a  new  theatre 
was  presented  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  matured  judgment,  consummate 
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prudence,  and  an  abiding  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and 
Union,  not  excelled  since  the  days  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  winter  of  1844,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whigs  were  turned  to 
Henry  Clav,  of  Kentucky,  as  their  leader  in  the  contest  of  that  year,  by 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  party  Mr.  Fillmore  was  looked  to  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency. 

The  whigs  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  general  convention,  unani- 
mously nominated  Henry  Clay  for  president,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for 
vice-president. 

At  the  Baltimore  convention,  which  met  in  ]\Iay  of  that  year,  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York,  with  one  exception  (the  late  Ambrose  Spencer, 
who  was  president  of  that  convention)  supported  Mr.  Fillmore  ;  but  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  received  the 
nomination. 

The  startling  results  of  the  campaign  in  IMexico,  and  the  admiration 
and  regard  everywhere  entertained  for  the  bravery,  cool  judgment,  and 
eminent  services  of  the  hero  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Palo  Alto,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  early  designated  General  Taylor  as  the  next  president 
of  the  United  States.  While  it  was  well  known  that  General  Taylor  had 
but  little  experience  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  the  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  sound  common  sense,  and  practical  wisdom,  was  unbounded  ; 
and  a  statesman,  ready  and  willing  cordially  to  co-operate  with  General 
Taylor  in  carrying  on  the  administration,  and  well  versed  in  the  details 
of  governmental  affairs,  was  universally  sought  for  by  the  whig  party, 
which,  at  that  early  day,  it  was  clearly  perceived,  must  be  triumphant  in 
the  coming  contest. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  whigs  of  the  Union,  in  national 
convention,  selected  Millard  Fillmore  for  vice-president,  and  thereafter  the 
names  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  became  the  rallying  cry  of  that  party 
throughout  the  Union,  and  resulted  in  the  triumphant  election  of  the  whig 
candidates. 

In  February,  1849,  Mr.  Fillmore  resigned  the  office  of  comptroller  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  vice- 
president. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  distinguished  as  were  the  predecessors 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  office  of  comptroller,  for  integrity  of  character, 
financial  talents,  and  a  faithful  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  no  one 
of  them  left  the  office  with  a  higher  reputation  than  Mr.  Fillmore,  or  with 
a  more  general  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  all  the  duties  of 
the  station  had  been  discharged  with  ability  and  fidelity. 

Taking  the  oath  of  office  as  vice-president,  his  address  to  the  senate 
was  commended  as  well  for  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  its  delivery,  as 
for  the  sound  and  patriotic  principles  enunciated. 

The  session  of  Congress  which  commenced  in  December,  1849,  proved 
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more  exciting  that  any  previous  one,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  to  every 
dispassionate  observer,  that  the  strength  of  our  institutions  was  ihen  to 
be  tested  ;  and  that  upon  the  wisdom,  firmness,  discretion,  and  patriotism, 
of  those  in  power,  would  depend  the  continuance  of  the  Union  and  the 
constitution. 

In  1826,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  John  C.  Calhoun,  had 
assumed  the  position  that  the  vice-president  had  no  power  to  call  a  sena- 
tor to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate.  This  decision  had  been  acqui- 
esced in,  and  was  the  established  usage  of  the  senate.  Vice-President 
Fillmore  resolved  to  resume  what  he  deemed  the  just  duties  of  the 
presiding  officer.  In  a  neat,  perspicuous  address  to  the  senate,  on  a 
fitting  occasion,  he  announced  his  determination  to  maintain  decorum  in 
debate,  and  to  call  senators  to  order  for  any  ofl^ensive  words  used.  The 
senate  evinced  its  appreciation  and  sanction  of  these  views  by  unani- 
mously ordering  them  to  be  entered  at  length  on  their  journal,  where  they 
stand  as  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate, 
and  his  determination  to  shrink  from  no  duty.  The  courtesy,  ability,  and 
dignity,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  while  presiding  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate,  received  universal  commendation. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  high  and  delicate  duties  the  vice-president  was 
engaged,  when  the  country  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  sud- 
den illness  and  almost  immediate  decease  of  General  Taylor. 

At  this  critical  period,  the  most  difficult  and  exciting  questions  which 
had  ever  agitated  the  people  of  this  country  were  pending.  The  whole 
Union  was  aroused  ;  section  was  arrayed  against  section  ;  party  divisions 
were  broken  up  ;  and  a  universal  gloom  prevailed. 

The  cabinet  resigned,  but  the  new  president,  with  dignity  and  delicacy, 
declined  to  consider  their  resignations  until  after  the  obsequies  to  the 
lamented  dead  had  been  performed. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Mr.  Fillmore,  as  president,  took  the  oath  to  "  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  constitutioii  of  the  United  States"  —  and  men 
then  felt  that  that  solemn  promise  would  be  faithfully  kept  —  that  the  cri- 
sis was  passed  —  and  that  the  Union  and  the  constitution  would  remain  to 
them  and  their  posterity. 

Within  two  weeks  the  president  selected  a  cabinet,  distinguished  for  its 
ability,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  possessing,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

With  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  president  immediately  applied 
himself  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and  to  the  best 
means  of  restoring  quiet  and  confidence  to  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

His  message  to  Congress  on  the  difficulties  with  Texas, -presented 
views  so  calm,  just,  and  reasonable,  yet  firm  and  decided,  that  confidence 
in   the    administration   was   instantly   inspired,   and   this   message   was? 
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regarded  as  the  bow  of  promise  and  hope.     The  settlement  of  that  vexed 
question  opened  the  way  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  others. 

The  assembling  of  Congress  on  the  second  of  December,  1850,  was 
looked  forward  to  with  anxiety,  as  it  was  well  known  that  then  the  annual 
message  of  the  president  would  be  delivered,  disclosing  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  new  administration.  This  document  was  calm,  con- 
ciliatory, yet  firm,  and  thoroughly  American  in  all  its  parts ;  showing  that 
the  president  was  governed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  the  warring 
sections  and  restore  harmony  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Fillmore's  term  of  office  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  and 
since  then  he  has  remained  in  private  life.  He  made  quite  a  long  tour 
through  the  southern  states  of  our  Union,  and,  in  1855,  he  went  to  Europe. 
He  was  the  second  of  our  chief  magistrates  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
after  having  borne  the  honors  of  the  presidency.  There  he  was  every- 
where received  with  the  most  marked  attentions  from  all  classes.  He 
embarked  for  home  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  21st  of  June,  where  he  was  received  by  the  city  authorities,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  his  political  friends  and  other  citizens.  He  had 
already  been  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  "  American"  or  "  know- 
nothing"  party.  His  letter  of  acceptance  was  .dated  at  Paris  on  the  21st 
of  May.  There  were  three  parties  in  the  field  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber following,  and  James  Buchanan,  the  nominee  of  the  "  democrats,"  was 
chosen  president  of  the  United  States. 

In  every  station  in  Avhich  he  has  been  placed,  Mr.  Fillmore  has  shown 
himself  "  honest,  capable,  and  faithful  to  the  constitution."  He  is  em- 
phatically one  of  the  people.  For  all  that  he  has  and  is,  he  is  indebted, 
under  God,  to  his  own  exertions,  the  faithful  performance  of  every  duty, 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  right.  Born  to  an  inheritance  of  compara- 
tive poverty,  he  struggled  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character,  until 
he  has  reached  a  proud  eminence  which  commands  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  person,  Mr.  Fillmore  is  about  six  feet  in  height  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  complexion  is  light,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  is  mild 
and  intelligent,  indicating  prominent  traits  of  character  by  which  he  is 
distinguished,  among  which  are  energy,  benevolence,  and  strict  integrity. 
His  manners  are  plain  and  afi'uble,  and  his  whole  deportment  such  as 
should  characterize  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic. 


FILLMORE'S 

ADDRESSES  AND    MESSAGES. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

July   18,  1850. 


To  the  Hinise  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  contained  in  their  resolution  of  the  24th  day  of  January 
last,  the  iiiformatiou  asked  for  by  that  resolution,  relating  to  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  government  in  the  forcible  seizure  and  occupaticm 
of  the  island  of  Tigre  ;  also  all  the  "  facts,  circumstances,  and  communica- 
tions within  the  knowledge  of  the  executive,  relative  to  any  seizure  or  occu- 
pation, or  attempted  seizure  or  occupation,  by  the  British  government,  of 
any  port,  river,  town,  territory,  or  island  belonging  to,  or  claimed  by,  any 
of  the  states  of  Central  America." 

The  resolution  of  the  house  speaks  of  the  island  of  Tigre,  in  the  state 
of  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  island  in  that 
state,  and  presume  that  the  resolution  refers  to  the  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  the  state  of  Honduras. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  resolution,  requesting  the  president  to  com- 
municate to  the  house  all  treaties  not  heretofore  published  which  may  have 
been  negotiated  with  any  of  the  states  of  Central  America,  "  by  any  person 
icting  by  authority  of  the  late  administration,  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  administration,"  so  far  as  it  has  reference  to  treaties  negotiated 
with  any  of  those  states  by  instructions  from  this  government,  can  not  be 
complied  with,  inasmuch  as  those  treaties  have  not  been  acted  upon  by 
the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  that  body, 
to  whom,  by  the  constitution,  they  are  directed  to  be  transmitted  for  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  their  ratificaiion. 

But,  as  its  communication  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection,  I  transmit 
for  the  information  of  the  house  a  copy  of  a  treaty  in  regard  to  a  ship-ca- 
nal across  the  isthmus,  negotiated  by  Elijah  Hise,  our  late  charge  d'affaires 
ill  Guatemala,  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  21st  day  of  June, 
1849,  accompanied  by  copies  of  his  instructions  from,  and  correspondence 
with,  the  department  of  state. 

I  shall  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives to  lay  before  them  the  treaties  negotiated  with  the  states  of  Central 
America,  now  before  the  senate,  whenever  it  shall  be  compatible  witli  the 
public  interest  to  make  the  communication.     For  the  present  I  comrauni- 
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cate  herewith  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  x'Vmerican  secretary  of  state  and  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  time  it  was  concluded.  The  ratifications  of  it  were 
exchanged  at  Washington  on  the  4th  day  of  Jnly  instant. 

I  also  transmit  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  was  referred,  and  who  conducted  the  negotiations  rela- 
tive to  Central  America,  under  the  direction  of  my  lamented  predecessor. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  30,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  senate,  in  answer  to  its  resolution  of  the 
5th  instant,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  to  that  body  "  any 
information,  if  any  has  been  received  by  the  government,  showing  that 
an  American  vessel  has  been  recently  stopped  upon  the  high  seas  and 
searched  by  a  British  ship-of-war,"  the  accompanying  copies  of  papers. 
The  government  has  no  knowledge  of  any  alleged  stopping  or  searching 
on  the  high  seas  of  American  vessels  by  British  ships-of-war,  except  in 
the  cases  therein  mentioned.  The  circumstances  of  these  cases  will  ap- 
pear by  the  enclosed  correspondence  taken  from  the  liles  of  the  navy 
department.  No  remonstrance  or  complaint  by  the  owners  of  these  ves- 
sels has  been  presented  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


TEXAS    MESSAGE. 
August  6,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  a  letter  from  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  Texas,  dated  on  the  14th  day  of  June  last,  ad- 
dressed to  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  which,  not  having  been 
answered  by  him,  came  to  my  hands  on  his  death  ;  and  I  also  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  answer  which  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  cause  to  be  made 
to  that  communication. 

Congress  will  perceive  that  ihe  governor  of  Texas  officially  states,  that, 
by  authority  of  the  legislature  of  tliat  state,  he  despatched  a  special  com- 
missioner will  full  power  and  instructions  to  extend  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  over  the  unorganized  counties  of  El  Paso,  Worth,  Presidio, 
and  Santa  Fe,  situated  on  its  northwestern  limits. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  commissioner  had  reported  to  him,  in  an 
official  form,  that  the  military  officers  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  interposed  adversely  with  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  object  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
state  government  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  within  the  rightful  limits  of 
the  state  of  Texas. 

These   four    counties,   which  Texas  thus   proposes   to   establish    and 
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organize  as  being  within  her  own  jniisdiction,  extend  over  the  whole  of 
the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  has  heretoibre  been  regard- 
ed as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  ihe  department  of  New  Mexico, 
and  actually  governed  and  jiossessed  by  her  people  until  conqnered  and 
severed  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the  Ameiican  arms. 

The  legislature  of  Texas  has  been  called  together  by  her  governor  for 
the  purpose,  as  is  understood,  of  maintaining  her  claim  to  the  tcrritor} 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  establishing  over  it  her  own  jurisdiction 
and  her  own  laws  by  force. 

These  proceedings  of  Texas  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  they 
occur  while  the  Congress  is  yet  in  session.  It  is,  I  fear,  far  from  being 
impossible  that,  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  Texas,  a  crisis, 
may  be  brought  on  which  shall  summon  the  two  houses  of  Congress — 
and  still  more  emphatically  the  executive  government — to  an  immediate 
readiness  for  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  president  is  constituted 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sever- 
al states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
constitution  declares,  also,  that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed  ;  and  that  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Congress  has  power,  by  the  constitution,  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  and  suitable  and  appropriate 
acts  of  Congress  have  been  passed,  as  well  for  providing  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  as  for  placing  oiher  suitable  and  efficient  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  constitutional  functions  of 
his  office. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  28th  of  February,  1795,  declares 
that  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  their  ex- 
ecution obstructed  in  any  state,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  the  power 
vested  in  the  marshals,  the  president  may  call  forth  the  militia,  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  duly  executed. 

By  the  act  of  March  3d,  1807,  it  is  provided  that  in  all  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  laws  either  of  the  United  Stales  or  any  individual  state  or  ter- 
ritory, where  it  is  lawful  for  the  president  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  emph)y,  for  the  same  purposes,  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  force 
of  the  United  States  as  .shall  be  judged  necessary. 

These  several  enactments  are  now  in  full  force  ;  so  that,  if  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  opposed  or  obstructed,  in  any  state  or  territory,  by 
combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  judicial  or  civil  author- 
ities, it  becomes  a  case  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  »he  president  either  to 
call  out  the  militia  or  to  employ  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  do  both,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  exigency  of  the  occasion 
shall  so  require,  for  the  purpose  uf  suppressing  such  combinations.  The 
constitutional  duty  of  the  president  is  plain  and  peremptory,  and  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  law  for  its  performance  clear  and  ample. 

Texas  is  a  state,  authorized  to  maintain  her  own  laws,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  ;   to   suppress  insurrections  against  her  authority ;  and   to  punish 
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those  who  may  commit   treason  against  the  state,  according  to  the  forms 
provided  by  her  own  constitution  and  her  own  laws. 

But  all  this  power  is  local,  and  confined  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
Texas  herself.  She  can  possibly  confer  no  authority  which  can  be  law- 
fully exercised  beyond  her  own  boundaries. 

AH  this  is  plain,  and  hardly  needs  argument  or  elucidation.  If  Texas 
militia,  therefore,  march  into  any  one  of  the  other  states,  or  into  any  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  there  to  execute  or  enforce  any  law  of  Texas, 
they  become  at  that  moment  trespassers  ;  they  are  no  longer  under  the 
protection  of  any  lawl'ul  authority,  and  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  intru- 
ders ;  and  if,  within  such  state  or  territory,  they  obstruct  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  power  of  arms  or  mere  power  of  numbers,  con- 
stituting such  a  combination  as  is  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
civil  authority,  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  no  option  left  to 
him,  but  is  bound  to  obey  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution,  and 
exercise  the  high  powers  A'ested  in  him  by  that  instrument  and  by  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

Or  if  any  civil  posse,  armed  or  unarmed,  enter  into  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  thereof,  with  intent  to 
seize  individuals,  to  be  carried  elsewhere  for  trial  for  alleged  offences,  and 
this  posse  be  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  local  civil  authorities,  such 
seizure  or  attempt  to  seize  is  to  be  prevented  or  resisted  by  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

The  grave  and  important  question  now  arises,  whether  there  be  in  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  any  existing  law  of  the  United  Slates,  opposi- 
tion to  which,  or  the  obstruction  of  which,  would  constitute  a  case  calling 
for  the  interposition  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  president. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "  this  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  If, 
therefore,  New  Mexico  be  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  if  any 
treaty  stipulation  be  in  force  therein,  such  treaty  stipulation  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  is  to  be  maintained  and  upheld  accordingly. 

In  the  letter  to  the  governor  of  Texas,  my  reasons  are  given  for  believ- 
ing that  New  Mexico  is  now  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
same  extent  and  the  same  boundaries  which  belonged  to  it  while  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  before  the  late  war.  In 
the  early  part  of  that  war,  both  California  and  New  Mexico  were  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  were  in  the  military  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

By  that  treaty,  the  title  by  conquest  was  confirmed,  and  these  territo- 
ries, provinces,  or  departments,  separated  from  Mexico  for  ever ;  and  by 
the  same  treaty,  certain  important  rights  and  securities  were  solemnly 
guarantied  to  the  inhabitants  residing  therein. 

By  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty,  it  is  declared  that — 

"  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  shall  commence  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  otherwise  called  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth 
of  its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one  branch  emptying 
directly  into  the  sea  ;  from  thence,  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  following 
the  deepest  channel  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  westwardly,  alon^ 
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the  wliolo  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the 
town  called  Paso),  to  its  western  termination  ;  thence  northward,  ahmg 
the  western  Hne  of  New  Mexico,  wuul  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of 
the  river  Gila  (or,  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then 
to  the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  same)  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of 
the  said  river,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado;  thence  across  the 
Rio  Colorado,  foUov^insr  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, to  the  Pacific  ocean." 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  is  in  tlie  following  terms  : — 

"  Mexicans  now  established  in  territories  previously  belonging  to  Mex- 
ico, and  which  remain  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue  where 
they  now  reside,  or  to  remove  at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  republic,  re- 
taining the  property  which  they  possess  in  the  said  territories,  or  dispo- 
sing thereof,  and  removing  the  proceeds  wherever  they  please,  without 
their  being  subjected,  on  this  account,  to  any  contribution,  tax,  or  charge 
whatever. 

"  Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territories  may  either 
retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens  or  acquire  those  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make 
their  election  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty  ;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said  territories 
after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  without  having  declared  their  attention  to 
retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be  considered  to  have  elected  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  said  territories,  properly  of  every  kind,  now  belonging  to  Mex- 
icans not  established  there,  shall  be  inviolably  respected.  The  present 
owners,  the  heirs  of  these,  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  hereafter  acquire 
said  property  bv  contract,  shall  enjoy,  with  respect  to  it,  guaranties  equal- 
ly ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  9th  article  of  the  treaty  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  ^Mexicans  who,  in  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preserve  the 
character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic,  conformably  with  what  is 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (to  be  judged  of 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and,  in  the  meantime,  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  without  restriction." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  on  the  face  of  these  treaty  stipulations,  that  all 
Mexicans  established  in  territories  north  or  east  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion already  mentioned  come  within  the  protection  of  the  9th  article  ;  and 
that  the  treatv,  being  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  does  extend 
over  all  such  Mexicans,  and  assure  to  them  perfect  security  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  as  well  as  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  ;  and  this  supreme  law  of  the  land,  being  thus  in  actual 
force  over  this  territory,  is  to  be  maintained  until  it  shall  be  displaced  or 
superseded  by  other  legal  provisions  ;  and  if  it  be  obstructed  or  resisted 
by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  civil  authority,  the 
case  is  one  which  comes  within  the  provisions  of  law,  and  which  obliges 
the  president  to  enforce  those  provisions.     Neither  the  constitution  nor 
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ihe  laws,  nor  my  duty,  nor  my  oath  of  office,  leaves  me  any  alternative  or 
any  choice  in  my  mode  of  action. 

The  executive  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  ywwer  or  au- 
thority to  determine  what  was  the  true  line  of  boundary  heiweeii  Mexico 
and  the  United  Slates  before  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ;  nor  has  it 
a/iy  such  power  now,  since  the  question  has  become  a  question  between 
the  state  of  Texas  and  the  United  States.  So  far  as  this  boundary  is 
doubtful,  that  doubt  can  only  be  removed  by  some  act  of  Congress,  to 
which  the  assent  of  the  state  of  Texas  may  be  necessary,  or  by  some  ap- 
propriate mode  of  legal  adjudication  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  if  disturbances 
or  collisions  arise  or  should  be  threatened,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on 
the  executive  government,  however  j)ainful  the  duty,  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  maintained  ;  and  he  can  regard  only  the  actual  state  of 
things  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  is  bound  to  protect  all  in- 
habitants who  were  then  established,  and  who  now  remain  north  and  east 
of  the  line  of  demarcation,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  prop- 
erty according  to  the  provisions  of  the  9lh  article  of  the  treaty  :  in  other 
words,  all  must  be  now  regarded  as  New  Mexico  which  was  possessed 
and  occupied  as  New  Mexico  by  citizens  of  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  until  a  definite  line  of  boundary  shall  be  established  by  competent 
authority. 

This  assertion  of  duty  to  protect  the  people  of  New  Mexico  from  threat- 
ened violence,  or  from  seizure  to  be  carried  into  Texas  for  trial  for  alleged 
offences  against  Texan  laws,  does  not  at  all  include  any  claim  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  establish  any  civil  or  military  government 
within  that  territory.  Tliat  power  belongs  exclusively  to  the  legislative 
department,  and  Congress  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  time  and  maimer  of 
creating  or  authorizing  any  such  government. 

The  duly  of  the  executive  extends  only  to  the  execution  of  laws  and 
the  maintenance  of  treaties  already  in  force,  and  the  protection  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  those 
treaties  and  laws  guaranty. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  no  occasion  should  arise  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  thus  vested  in  the  president  by  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.  With  wliMtever  mildness  those  powers  might  be  executed,  or  how- 
ever clear  the  case  of  necessity,  yet  consequences  might  nevertheless 
follow,  of  which  no  human  sagacity  can  foresee  either  the  evils  or  the 
end. 

Having  thus  laid  before  Congress  the  communication  of  his  excellency 
the  governor  of  Texas,  and  the  answer  thereto,  and  having  made  such 
observations  as  I  have  thought  the  occasion  called  for,  respecting  con- 
stitutional obligations  which  may  arise  in  the  further  progress  of  things, 
and  may  devolve  on  me  to  be  performed,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
stepping  aside  from  the  line  of  my  duty,  notwithstanding  that  I  am  aware 
that  the  subject  is  now  before  both  houses,  if  I  express  my  deep  and 
earnest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  an  immediate  decision  or  arrange- 
ment or  settlement  of  the  question  of  boundary  between  Texas  and  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico.  All  considerations  of  justice,  general  expedien- 
cy, and  domestic  tranquillity,  call  for  this.  It  seems  to  be  in  its  char- 
acter, and  by  position,  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  now 
requiring  decision. 

No  government  can  be  established  for  New  Mexico,  either  state  or  ter- 
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ritorial,  until  it  shall  be  first  ascertained  what  New  Mexico  is,  and  what 
are  her  limits  and  boundaries.  These  can  not  be  fixed  or  known  till  the 
line  of  division  between  her  and  Texas  shall  be  ascertained  and  estab- 
lished ;  and  numerous  and  weighty  reasons  conspire,  in  my  judgment, 
to  show  that  this  divisional  line  should  be  established  by  Congress,  with 
the  assent  of  the  government  of  Texas.  In  the  first  place,  this  seems 
by  far  the  most  prompt  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the  end  can  be 
accomplished.  If  judicial  proceedings  were  resorted  to,  such  proceed- 
ings would  necessarily  be  slow,  and  years  would  pass  by,  in  all  proba- 
bility, before  the  controversy  could  be  ended.  So  great  a  delay  in  this 
case  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  Such  delay  would  be  every  way  in- 
convenient, and  might  be  the  occasion  of  disturbances  and  collisions. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  would,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  wnsdom 
of  Congress,  express  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  and  of  an  examination,  estimate,  and  an  award  of  in- 
demnity to  be  made  by  them.  This  would  be  but  a  species  of  arbitration 
which  might  last  as  long  as  a  suit  at  law. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  the  case,  the  general  facts  are  now 
all  known,  and  Congress  is  as  capable  of  deciding  on  it  justly  and  prop- 
erly now  as  it  probably  would  be  after  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 
If  the  claim  of  title  on  the  part  of  Texas  appears  to  Congress  to  be  well 
founded  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  in  the  competency  of  Congress  to  offer 
her  an  indemnity  for  the  surrender  of  that  claim.  In  a  case  like  this, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  many  cogent  considerations,  all  calling  for  ami- 
cable adjustment  and  immediate  settlement,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  justified,  in  my  opinion,  in  allowing  an  indemnity  to 
Texas,  not  unreasonable  or  extravagant,  but  fair,  liberal,  and  awarded  in 
a  just  spirit  of  accommodation. 

I  think  no  event  would  be  hailed  with  more  gratification  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  the  amicable  adjustment  of  questions  of  diffi- 
culty which  have  now  for  a  long  time  agitated  the  country,  and  occu- 
pied, to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects,  the  time  and  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

Having  thus  freely  communicated  the  results  of  my  own  reflections  on 
the  most  advisable  mode  of  adjusting  the  boundary  question,  I  shall 
nevertheless  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  other  mode  which  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  may  devise.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  repeat  my  conviction 
that  every  consideration  of  the  public  interest  manifests  the  necessity  of 
a  provision  by  Congress  for  the  settlement  of  this  boundary  question  be- 
fore the  present  session  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  settlement  of  other 
questions  connected  with  the  same  subject,  within  the  same  period,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired ;  but  the  adjustment  of  this  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  important.  In  the  train  of  such  an  adjustment  we 
may  well  hope  that  there  will  follow  a  return  of  harmony  and  good  will, 
an  increased  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
country. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  8,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  language  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my 
message  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  of  the  6th  instant,  may  convey 
the  idea  that  Governor  Bell's  letter  to  my  predecessor  was  received  by 
liim  before  his  deatli.  It  was  addressed  to  him,  but  appears,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the  postoffice  after  his  death. 

I  make  this  communication  to  accompany  the  message  and  prevent 
misapprehension. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
September  9    1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Manue  Alvarez,  act- 
ing governor,  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  senate  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico,  together  with  a  digest  of  the  votes  for  and  against  it. 

Congress  having  just  passed  a  bill  providing  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico,  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  submit  any  recommenda- 
tion on  the  subject  of  a  state  government. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
September  23,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

Having  been  informed  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  family  and  relatives  of 
the  lato  lamented  president  of  the  United  States  that  his  remains  should 
be  removed  to  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  being  desirous  of  manifesting 
the  most  sincere  and  profound  respect  for  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
in  which  1  doubt  not  Congress  will  fully  concur,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  make  known  to  you  the  wishes  of  the  family,  that  you  might, 
previous  to  your  adjournment,  adopt  such  proceedings  and  take  such 
order  on  the  subject  as  in  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet  and  proper  on  the 
occasion. 
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FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 
December  2,  1850. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

Being  suddenly  called,  in  the  midst  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
bv  a  painful  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  responsible  station 
which  I  now  hold,  I  contented  myself  with  such  communications  to  the 
legislature  as  the  exigency  of  the  moment  seemed  to  require.  The 
country  was  shrouded  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  its  venerated  chief 
magistrate,  and  all  hearts  were  penetrated  with  grief.  Neither  the  time 
nor  the  occasion  appeared  to  require  or  to  justify,  on  my  part,  any  general 
expression  of  political  opinions,  or  any  announcement  of  the  principles 
which  would  govern  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  to  the  performance 
of  which  I  had  been  so  unexpectedly  called.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  it 
may  not  be  deeined  inappropriate,  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
the  reassembling  of  Congress  to  make  known  my  sentiments,  in  a  gener- 
al manner,  in  regard  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the 
government,  both  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  in  its  man- 
agement and  administration  of  internal  afiairs. 

Nations,  like  individuals  in  a  stale  of  nature,  are  equal  and  independ- 
ent, possessing  certain  rights,  and  owing  certain  duties  to  each  other, 
arising  from  their  necessary  and  unavoidable  relations  ;  which  rights  and 
duties  there  is  no  common  human  authority  to  protect  and  enforce.  vStill, 
they  are  rights  and  duties,  binding  in  morals,  in  conscience,  and  in  honor, 
although  there  is  no  tribunal  to  which  an  injured  party  can  appeal  but  the 
disinterested  judgment  of  mankind,  and  ultimately  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

Among  the  acknowledged  rights  of  nations  is  that,  which  each  possesses 
of  establishing  that  form  of  government  which  it  may  deem  most  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  own  citizens  ;  of  changing  that 
form,  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  and  of  managing  its  internal  affairs 
according  to  its  own  will.  The  people  of  the  United  States  claiin  this 
right  themselves,  and  they  readily  concede  it  to  others.  Hence  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  duty  not  to  interfere  in  the  government  or  internal 
policy  of  other  nations  ;  and,  although  we  may  sympathize  with  the  unfor- 
tunate or  the  oppressed,  everywhere,  in  their  struggles  for  freedom,  our 
principles  forbid  us  from  taking  any  part  in  such  foreign  contests.  We 
make  no  wars  to  promote  or  to  prevent  successions  to  thrones  ;  to  main- 
tain any  theory  of  a  balance  of  power  ;  or  to  suppress  the  actual  govern- 
ment which  any  country  chooses  to  establish  for  itself.  We  instigate  no 
revolutions,  nor  suffer  any  hostile  military  expeditions  to  be  fitted  out  in 
the  United  States  to  invade  the  territory  or  provinces  of  a  friendly  nation. 
The  great  law  of  morality  ought  to  have  a  national,  as  well  as  a  personal 
and  individual  application.  We  should  act  toward  other  nations  as  we 
wish  them  to  act  toward  us  ;  and  justice  and  conscience  should  form  the 
rule  of  conduct  between  governments,  instead  of  mere  power,  self-inierest, 
or  the  desire  of  aggrandizement.  To  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  for- 
eign wars,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations,  to  reciprocate  every  noble  and 
generous  act,  and  to  perform  punctually  and  scrupulously  every  treaty  ob- 
ligation— these  are  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  other  states,  and  by  the 
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performance  of  which  we  best  entitle  ourselves  to  like  treatment  from 
them  ;  or  if  that,  in  any  case,  be  refused,  we  can  enforce  our  own  rights 
with  justice  and  a  clear  conscience. 

In  our  domestic  policy,  the  constitution  will  be  my  guide  ;  and  in  ques- 
tions of  doubt,  I  shall  look  for  its  interpretation  to  the  judicial  decisions  of 
that  tribunal,  which  was  established  to  expound  it,  and  to  the  usage  of 
the  government,  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  country.  I  regard 
all  its  provisions  as  equally  binding.  In  all  its  parts  it  is  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  in  the  most  solemn  form,  and  the  constituted  author- 
ities are  but  agents  to  carry  tiiat  will  into  effect.  Every  power  which  it 
has  granted  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good;  but  no  pretence  of  util- 
ity, no  honest  conviction,  even,  of  what  might  be  expedient,  can  justify 
the  assumption  of  any  power  not  granted.  The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  government  and  their  distribution  to  the  several  departments,  are  as 
clearly  expressed  in  that  sacred  instrument  as  the  imperfection  of  human 
language  will  allow  ;  and  I  deem  it  my  first  duty,  not  to  question  its  wis- 
dom, add  to  its  provisions,  evade  its  requirements,  or  nullify  its  com- 
mands. 

Upon  you,  fellow-citizens,  as  the  representatives  of  the  states  and  the 
people,  is  wisely  devolved  the  legislative  power.  I  shall  comply  with  my 
duty,  in  laying  before  you,  from  time  to  time,  any  information  calculated 
to  enable  you  to  discharge  your  high  and  responsible  trust,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  common  constituents. 

My  opinions  will  be  frankly  expressed  upon  the  leading  subjects  of 
legislation  ;  and  if,  which  1  do  not  anticipate,  any  act  should  pass  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  which  should  appear  to  me  unconstitutional,  or  an 
encroachment  on  the  just  powers  of  other  departments,  or  with  provisions 
hastily  adopted,  and  likely  to  produce  consequences  injurious  and  unfore- 
seen, I  should  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  returning  it  to  you,  with  my 
reasons,  for  your  further  consideration.  Beyond  the  due  performance  of 
these  constitutional  obligations,  both  my  respect  for  the  legislature  and 
my  sense  of  propriety  will  restrain  me  from  any  attempt  to  control  or  in- 
fluence your  proceedings.  With  you  is  the  power,  the  honor,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited  government.  It  is 
confined  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted,  and  such  others  as 
maybe  necessary  for  carrying  those  powers  into  effect;  and  it  is  at  all 
times  an  especial  duty  to  guard  against  any  infringement  on  the  just  rights 
of  the  states.  Over  the  objects  and  subjects  intrusted  to  Congress,  its 
legislative  authority  is  supreme.  But  here  that  authority  ceases,  and 
every  citizen  who  truly  loves  the  constitution,  and  desires  the  continu- 
ance of  its  existence  and  its  blessings,  will  resolutely  and  firmly  resist 
any  interference  in  those  domestic  affairs,  which  the  constitution  has 
clearly  and  unequivocally  left  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  states. 
And  every  such  citizen  will  also  deprecate  useless  irritation  among  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Union,  and  all  reproach  and  crimination  tending  to  ali- 
enate one  portion  of  the  country  from  another.  The  beauty  of  our  system 
of  government  consists,  and  its  safety  and  durability  must  consist,  in 
avoiding  mutual  collisions  and  encroachments,  and  in  the  regular  separate 
action  of  all,  while  each  is  revolving  in  its  own  distinct  orbit. 

The  constitution  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  president  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  In  a  government  like  ours,  in  which  all 
laws  are  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people   and 
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these  representatives  are  chosen  for  siich  short  periods,  that  any  injurious 
or  obnoxious  law  can  very  soon  be  repealed,  it  would  appear  unlikely 
that  any  great  numbers  should  be  found  ready  to  resist  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  country  is  extensive, 
that  there  may  be  local  interests  or  prejudices  rendering  a  law  odious 
in  one  part,  whicli  is  not  so  in  another,  and  that  the  thoughtless  and 
inconsiderate,  misled  by  their  passions  or  their  imaginations,  may  be  in- 
duced madly  to  resist  such  laws  as  they  disapprove.  Such  persons  should 
recollect  that,  without  law,  there  can  be  no  real  practical  liberty  ;  that, 
when  law  is  trampled  under  foot,  tyranny  rules,  whether  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  military  despotism  or  of  popular  violence.  The  law  is  the  only 
sure  protection  of  the  weak,  and  the  only  elUcient  restraint  upon  the  stronf. 
When  impartially  and  faithfully  administered,  none  is  beneath  its  protec- 
tion, and  none  above  its  control.  You,  gentlemen,  and  the  country  may 
be  assured,  that  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  vested  in  me,  I  shall  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  solemnly 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  constitution,  and  by  my  oath  of  office,  I  shall 
shrink  from  no  responsibility,  and  shall  endeavor  to  meet  events  as  they 
may  arise,  with  firmness  as  well  as  with  prudence  and  discretion. 

The  appointing  power  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  with  which  the  exec- 
utive is  invested.  I  regard  it  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  exercised  with  the 
sole  view  of  advancing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  shall 
be  my  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  official  employment,  by  selecting 
for  places  of  importance  individuals  fitted  for  the  posts  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  by  their  known  integrity,  talents,  and  virtues.  In  so  extensive 
a  country,  with  so  great  a  population,  and  where  few  persons  appointed 
to  office  can  be  known  to  the  appointing  power,  mistakes  will  sometimes 
unavoidably  happen,  and  unfortunate  appointments  be  made,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  care.  In  such  cases,  the  power  of  removal  may  be  prop- 
erly exercised  ;  and  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  will  be  no 
more  tolerated  in  individuals  appointed  by  myself  than  in  those  appointed 
by  others. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  no  unfavorable  change  in  our 
foreign  relations  has  taken  place  since  the  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  we  enjoy 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  blessings  of  that  peace,  in  a  prosperous  and 
growing   commerce,  and  in  all   forms  of  amicable  national  intercourse. 

The  unexampled  growth  of  the  country,  the  present  amount  of  its  pop- 
ulation, and  its  ample  means  of  self-protection,  assure  for  it  the  respect  of 
all  nations  ;  while  it  is  trusted  that  its  character  for  justice,  and  a  regard 
to  the  rights  of  other  states,  will  cause  that  respect  to  be  readily  and 
cheerfully  paid. 

A  convention  was  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  April  last,  for  facilitating  and  protecting  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses. This  instrument  has  since  been  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties, 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  has  been  effected,  and  proclamation  thereof 
has  been  duly  made. 

In  addition  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  this  convention,  two  other 
objects  remain  to  be  accomplished  between  the  contracting  powers. 

First,  the  designation  and  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  each  end  of 
the  canal. 
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Seconrl,  nn  agreement  fixing  the  distance  from  tne  shore  within  which 
belligerent  niaritiiiie  operations  shall  not  be  carried  on.  On  these  points 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  two  governments  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing. 

The  company  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  acquired  from 
the  state  of  Nicaragua  the  privilege  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  between 
the  two  oceans,  through  the  territory  of  that  state,  have  made  progress  in 
their  preliminary  arrangements.  The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  of  the  nineteenth  of  April  last,  above  referred  to,  being 
now  in  operation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  guaranties  which  it  ofTers  will 
be  suflicient  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  work  with  all  practicable  ex- 
pedition. It  is  obvious  that  this  result  would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  if 
any  other  than  peaceful  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  conflict- 
ing claims  to  territory  in  that  quarter,  should  be  adopted.  It  will  conse- 
quently be  my  endeavor  to  cause  any  further  negotiations  on  the  part  of 
this  government,  which  may  be  requisite  for  this  purpose,  to  be  so  conduct- 
ed as  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  and  successful  close. 

Some  unavoidable  delay  has  occurred,  arising  irom  distance  and  the 
difficulty  of  intercourse  between  this  government  and  that  of  Nicaragua, 
but,  as  intelligence  has  just  been  received  of  the  appointment  of  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  government  to  reside  at 
Washington,  whose  arrival  mav  soon  be  expected,  it  is  hoped  that  no  fur- 
ther impediments  will  be  experienced  in  the  prompt  transaction  of  busi- 
ness between  the  two  governments. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  undertaken  the  connexion  of  the  two 
oceans  by  means  of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  under 
grants  of  the  Mexican  government  to  a  citizen  of  that  republic.  It  is 
understood  that  a  thorough  survey  of  the  course  of  the  communication 
is  in  preparation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  prose- 
cuted with  characteristic  energy,  especially  when  that  government  shall 
have  consented  to  such  stipulations  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  necessary  to  impart  a  feeling  of  security  to  those  who 
may  embark  their  property  in  the  enterprise.  Negotiations  are  pending  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  and  a  hope  is  confidently  entertained 
that,  when  the  government  of  Mexico  shall  become  duly  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  that  country  can  not  fail  to  derive  from  the  work,  and 
learn  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  desires  that  the  right  of 
sovereignty  of  Mexico  in  the  isthmus  shall  remain  unimpaired,  the  stipu- 
lations referred  to  will  be  agreed  to  with  alacrity. 

By  the  last  advices  from  Mexico  it  would  appear,  however,  that  that 
government  entertains  strong  objections  to  some  of  the  stipulations  which 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  project  of  the  railroad  deem  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  security.  Further  consideration,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  or 
some  modification  of  terms,  may  yet  reconcile  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  two  governments  in  this  respect. 

Fresh  instructions  have  recently  been  given  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  who  is  prosecuting  the  subject  with  promptitude  and 
ability. 

Although  the  negotiations  with  Portugal,  for  the  payment  of  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  that  government,  have  not  yet  re- 
sulted in  a  formal  treaty,  yet  a  proposition,  made  by  the  government  of 
Portugal  for  the  final  adjustment  and  payment  of  those  claims,  has  re- 
cently been  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.     It  gives  me  pleas- 
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ure  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Clay,  to  whom  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  had  been  intrusted,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  appointment 
with  ability  and  discretion,  acting  always  within  the  instructions  of  his 
government. 

It  is  expected  that  a  regular  convention  will  be  immediately  negotiated 
for  carrying  the  agreement  between  the  two  governments  into  effect. 

The  commissioner  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  carrying 
into  effect  tlie  convention  wiih  Brazil,  of  the  27th  of  January,  1849,  has 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  that 
act.  It  is  hoped  that  those  duties  may  be  completed  within  the  time 
which  it  prescribes.  The  documents,  however,  which  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, by  the  third  article  of  the  convention,  stipulates  to  furnish  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  have  not  yet  been  received.  As  it  is 
presumed  that  those  documents  will  be  essential  for  the  correct  disposition 
of  the  claims,  it  may  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  extend  the  period 
limited  for  the  duration  of  the  commission.  The  sum  stipulated  by  the 
fourth  article  of  the  convention  to  be  paid  to  this  government  has  been 
received. 

The  collection  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  discriminating  duties 
upon  the  vessels  of  Chili  and  their  cargoes  has  been  suspended,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  24th  of  May,  1828. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  measure  will  impart  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries,  which,  of  late,  and  especially  since  our 
acquisition  of  California,  has,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties, 
been  much  augmented. 

Peruvian  guano  has  become  so  desirable  an  article  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  em- 
ploy all  the  means  properly  in  its  power  for  the  purpose  of  causing  that 
article  to  be  imported  into  the  country  at  a  reasonable  price.  Nothing 
will  be  omitted  on  my  part  toward  accomplishing  this  desirable  end.  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  removing  any  restraints  on  this  traffic,  the  Peruvian 
government  will  promote  its  own  best  interests,  while  it  will  afford  a 
proof  of  a  friendly  disposition  toward  this  country,  which  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  which  has  recently  been  made  public,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  relations  between  those  parts  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  which 
were  formerly  colonies  of  Spain  and  France,  respectively,  are  still  in  an 
unsettled  condition.  The  proximity  of  that  island  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  delicate  questions  involved  in  the  existing  controversy  there, 
render  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  permanently  and  speedily  adjusted. 
The  interests  of  humanity  and  of  general  commerce  also  demand  this  ; 
and,  as  intimations  of  the  same  sentiment  have  been  received  from  other 
governments,  it  is  hoped  that  some  plan  may  soon  be  devised  to  effect  the 
object  in  a  manner  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  will  not  fail,  by  the  exercise  of  all  proper  friendly 
offices,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  war  which 
has  raged  between  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  to  secure  to  them 
both  the  benefits  of  peace  and  commerce. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  finances. 
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The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June  last 
were  forty-seven  millions,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars,  and  ninety  cents   ($47,421,748.90). 

The  total  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were  forty-three  millions, 
two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars,  and  ninety  cents 
($43,002,168.90). 

The  public  debt  has  been  reduced,  since  the  last  annual  report  from  the 
treasury  department,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  dollars,  and  seventy-nine  cents  ($495,276.79). 

By  the  iOth  section  of  the  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  were  pledged  for  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  public  debt.  The  great  amount  of  those  lands  subsequently 
granted  by  Congress  for  military  bounties,  will,  it  is  believed,  very  nearly 
supply  the  public  demand  for  several  years  to  come,  and  but  little  reliance 
can,  therefore,  be  placed  on  that  hitherto  fruitful  source  of  revenue. 

Aside  from  the  permanent  annual  expenditures,  which  have  necessarily 
largely  increased,  a  [jorlion  of  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  eight  millions, 
seventy-five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars,  and  fifty-nine 
cents  ($8,075,986.59)  must  be  provided  for  within  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  It  is  most  desirable  that  these  accruing  demands  should  be  met 
without  resorting  to  new  loans. 

All  experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  raising  a 
large  portion  of  revenue  for  tlie  support  of  government  from  duties  on 
goods  imported.  The  power  to  lay  these  duties  is  unquestionable,  and 
its  chief  object,  of  course,  is  to  replenish  the  treasury.  But  if,  in  doing 
this,  an  incidental  advantage  may  be  gained  by  encouraging  the  industry 
of  our  own  citizens,  it  is  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  advantage. 

A  duty  laid  upon  an  article  which  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country — 
such  as  tea  and  cofl^ee — add  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  and  is  chiefly  or 
wholly  paid  by  the  consumer.  But  a  duty  laid  upon  an  article  which  may 
be  produced  here,  stimulates  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  own  country  to 
produce  the  same  article,  which  is  brought  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  article,  and  the  importer  is  thus  compelled  to  reduce  his 
price  to  that  at  which  the  domestic  article  can  be  sold,  thereby  throwing 
a  part  of  the  duty  upon  the  producer  of  the  foreign  article.  The  contin- 
uance of  this  process  creates  the  skill,  and  invites  the  capital,  which 
finally  enable  us  to  produce  the  article  much  cheaper  than  it  could  have 
been  procured  from  abroad,  thereby  benefiting  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  at  home.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  artisan  and  the 
agriculturist  are  brought  together,  each  affords  a  ready  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  country  becomes  prosperous  ;  and  the 
ability  to  produce  every  necessary  of  life  renders  us  independent  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace. 

A  high  tariff  can  never  be  permanent.  It  will  cause  dissatisfaction,  and 
will  be  changed.  It  excludes  competition,  and  thereby  invites  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  maimfactures  to  such  excess,  that  when  changed  it 
brings  distress,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin,  upon  all  who  have  been  misled  by 
ts  faithless  protection.  What  the  manufacturer  wants  is  uniformity  and 
permanency,  that  he  may  feel  a  confidence  that  he  is  not  to  be  ruined  by 
sudden  changes.  But  to  make  a  tariff  uniform  and  permanent,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  thet  the  law  should  not  be  altered,  but  that  the  duty  should 
not  flucluate.  To  effect  this,  all  duties  should  be  specific,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  article  is  such  as  to  admit  of  it.     Ad-valorem  duties  flue- 
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fuate  with  the  price,  and  offer  strong  temptations  to  fraud  and  perjury 
Specifio  duties,  on  the  contrary,  are  equal  and  uniform  in  all  ports,  and 
at  all  times,  and  offer  a  strong  inducement  to  the  importer  to  bring  the 
best  article,  as  he  pays  no  more  duty  upon  that  than  upon  one  of  inferior 
quality.  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  a  modification  of  the  present 
tariff,  which  has  prostrated  some  of  our  most  important  and  necessary 
manufactures,  and  that  specific  duties  be  imposed  sufficient  to  raise  the 
requisite  revenue,  and  making  such  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  our  own  country  as  to  encourage  home  production,  without 
exchiding  foreign  competition.  It  is  also  important  that  an  unfortunate 
provision  in  the  present  tariff,  which  imposes  a  much  higher  duty  upon 
the  raw  material  that  enters  into  our  manufactures  than  upon  the  manu- 
factured article,  should  be  remedied. 

The  papers  accompanying  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury will  disclose  frauds  attempted  upon  the  revenue,  in  variety  and 
amount  so  great,  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible,  under 
any  system  of  ad-valorem  duties  levied  upon  the  foreign  cost  or  value 
of  the  article,  to  secure  an  honest  observance  and  an  effectual  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  The  fraudulent  devices  to  evade  the  laws  which 
have  been  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  appraisers,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  similar  impositions  not  discovered,  to  a  large  amount,  have 
been  successfully  practised  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  now  in  force. 
This  state  of  things  has  already  had  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  those 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  It  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  honest 
trader  from  the  business  of  importing,  and  to  throw  that  important  branch 
of  employment  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  men,  who 
are  alike  regardless  of  law  and  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  By  these 
means  the  plain  intentions  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  law,  are  daily 
defeated.  Every  motive  of  policy  and  duty,  therefore,  impel  me  to  ask 
the  earnest  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject.  If  Congress  should 
deem  it  unwise  to  attempt  any  important  changes  in  the  system  of  levying 
duties  at  this  session,  it  will  become  indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  that  such  remedies  as,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  may  miti- 
gate the  evils  complained  of,  should  at  once  be  applied. 

As  before  staled,  specific  duties  would,  in  my  opinion,  afford  the  most 
perfect  remedy  for  this  evil  ;  but,  if  you  should  not  concur  in  this  view, 
then,  as  a  partial  remedy,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  that  in- 
stead of  taking  the  invoice  of  the  article  abroad  as  a  means  of  determining 
its  value  here,  the  correctness  of  which  invoice  it  is  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible to  verify,  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  require  a  home  valuation  or 
appraisal,  to  be  regulated  in  such  manner  as  to  give,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  in  the  several  ports. 

There  being  no  mint  in  California,  I  am  informed  that  the  laborers  in 
the  mines  are  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  gold  dust  at  a  large  discount. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  heavy  and  unjust  tax  upon  the  labor  of  those 
employed  in  extracting  this  precious  metal  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  be 
dis[)osed,  at  the  earliest  period  possible,  to  relieve  them  from  it  by  the 
establishment  of  a  mint.  In  the  meantime,  as  an  assayer's  office  is 
established  there,  I  would  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
propriety  of  authorizing  gold  bullion,  which  has  been  assayed  and  stamped, 
to  be  received  in  payment  of  government  dues.  I  can  not  conceive  that 
the  treasury  would  suffer  any  loss  by  such  a  provision,  which  will  at  once 
raise  bullion  to  its  par  value,  and  thereby  save  (if  I  am  rightly  informed) 
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many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  laborers  which  are  now  paid  in  brokerage 
to  convert  this  precious  metal  into  available  funds.  This  discount  upon 
their  hard  earnings  is  a  heavy  tax,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  government  to  relieve  them  from  so  great  a  burden. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  navigation  interests  are 
all,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  the  agricultural.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
most  im[)orlant  interest  of  the  nation,  and  has  a  just  claim  to  the  fostering 
care  and  protection  of  the  government,  so  far  as  they  can  be  extended  con- 
sistently with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  As  this  can  not  be  done 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  legislation,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  bureau,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  to 
this  leading  branch  of  American  industry  the  encouragement  which  it  so 
well  deserves.  In  view  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  our  coun- 
try, provisions  should  also  be  made  for  the  employment  of  a  competent 
mineralogist  and  chymist,  who  should  be  required,  under  the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the  bureau,  to  collect  specimens  of  the  various  minerals  of 
our  country,  and  to  ascertain,  by  careful  analysis,  their  respective  ele- 
ments and  properties,  and  their  adaptation  to  useful  purposes.  He  should 
also  be  required  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  qualities  of  different  soils, 
and  the  manures  best  calculated  to  improve  their  productiveness.  By 
publishing  the  results  of  such  experiments,  with  suitable  explanations, 
and  by  the  collection  and  distribution  of  rare  seeds  and  plants,  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  best  system  of  cultivation,  much  may  be  done  to  pro- 
mote this  great  national  interest. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1850,  providing,  among  other  things,  for  taking  the. seventh  census,  a 
superintendent  was  appointed,  and  all  other  measures  adopted  which  were 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  the  prompt  and  faithful  performance  of  that 
duty.  The  appropriation  already  made  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to 
defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  work  ;  but  further  legislation  may  be 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  compensation  of  some  of  the  marshals  of  the 
territories.  It  will  also  be  proper  to  make  provision  by  law,  at  an  early 
day,  for  the  publication  of  such  abstracts  of  the  returns  as  the  public  in 
terests  may  require. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  our  territories  on  the  Pacific  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  their  social  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Atlantic  states,  seem  to  render  it  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  use  all  its  constitutional  power  to  improve  the  means  of  in- 
tercourse with  them.  The  importance  of  opening  "a  line  of  communi- 
cation, the  best  and  most  expeditious  of  which  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  admit,"  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  was 
brought  to  your  notice  by  my  predecessor,  in  his  annual  message  ;  and  as 
the  reasons  which  he  presented  in  favor  of  the  measure  still  exist  in  full 
force,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  and  to  repeat  the  rec- 
ommendations then  made  by  him. 

The  uncertainty  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  land  titles  in 
California,  is  a  subject  which  demands  your  early  consideration.  Large 
bodies  of  land  in  that  state  are  claimed  under  grants  said  to  have  been 
made  by  authority  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments.  Many  of 
these  have  not  been  perfected,  others  have  been  revoked,  and  some  are 
believed  to  be  fraudulent.  But  until  they  shall  have  been  judicially  in- 
vestigated, they  will  continue  to  retard  the  settlement  and  improvement 
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of  the  country.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  examine  all  such 
claims  with  a  view  to  their  final  adjustment. 

1  also  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  extending,  at 
an  early  day,  our  system  of  land  laws,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  necessary  over  the  state  of  California  and  the  territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico.  The  mineral  lands  of  California  will,  of  course,  form  an 
exception  to  any  general  system  which  may  be  adopted.  Various  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  them  have  been  suggested.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
favor  the  system  of  leasing,  as  it  seemed  to  promise  the  largest  revenue 
to  the  government  and  to  aflx)rd  the  best  security  against  monopolies  ;  but 
further  reflection,  and  our  experience  in  leasing  the  lead  mines  and  sel- 
ling lands  upon  credit,  have  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  and  that  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  between  the  citizens  and  the  government,  would  be 
attended  with  many  mischievous  consequences.  I  therefore  recommend 
that,  instead  of  retaining  the  mineral  lands  under  the  permanent  con- 
trol of  the  government,  they  be  divided  into  small  parcels  and  sold,  under 
such  restrictions,  as  to  quantity  and  time,  as  will  insure  the  best  price, 
and  guard  most  efl^ectually  against  combinations  of  capitalists  to  obtain 
monopolies. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  have  given  increased  importance  to  our  Indian  relations.  The 
various  tribes  brought  under  our  jurisdiction  by  these  enlargements  of 
our  boundaries  are  estimated  to  embrace  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  four  thousand. 

Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  surrounded  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  are  a  source  of  constant  terror  and  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Separating  into  small  predatory  bands,  and  always  mounted,  they  overrun 
the  country,  devastating  farms,  destroying  crops,  driving  off  whole  herds 
of  cattle,  and  occasionally  murdering  the  inhabitants  or  carrying  them 
into  captivity.  The  great  roads  leading  into  the  country  are  infested  with 
them,  whereby  travelling  is  rendered  extremely  dangerous,  and  emi- 
gration is  almost  entirely  arrested.  The  Mexican  frontier,  which,  by  the 
11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadahipe  Hidalgo,  we  are  bound  to  protect 
against  the  Indians  within  our  border,  is  exposed  to  these  incursions 
equally  with  our  own.  The  military  force  stationed  in  that  country  (al- 
though forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  army)  is  represented  as  entirely 
inadequate  to  our  own  protection  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  Mexico.  The  principal  deficiency  is  in  cavalry,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  should,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  provide 
for  the  raising  of  one  or  more  regiments  of  mounted  men. 

For  further  suggestions  on  this  subject,  and  others  connected  with  our 
domestic  interests,  and  the  defence  of  our  frontier,  I  refer  you  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

I  commend  also  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  last  mentioned  report,  and  in  the  letter  of  the  general-in-chief,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  disabled  and  des- 
titute soldiers.  This  subject  appeals  so  strongly  to  your  sympathies,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  say  anything  more  than  barely  to  ex- 
press my  cordial  approbation  of  the  proposed  object. 

The  navy  continues  to  give  protection  to  our  commerce  and  other  na- 
tional interests   in  the  different  quarters  of   the  globe,   and,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  single  steamer  on  the  northern  lakes,  the  vessels  in  commis- 
sion are  distributed  in  six  different  squadrons. 

']'he  rejwrt  of  the  head  of  that  department  will  exhibit  the  services  of 
these  squadrons,  and  of  the  several  vessels  employed  in  each  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that,  while  they  have  been  con- 
stantly prepared  for  any  hostile  emergency,  they  have  everywhere  met 
with  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  as  well  to  the  dignity  as  to  the  peace- 
ful dispositions  and  just  purposes  of  the  nation. 

The  two  brigantines  accepted  by  the  government  from  a  generous  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  quest  of  the  British  commander, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  companions,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  in  May  last,  had,  when  last  heard  from,  penetrated 
into  a  high  northern  latitude  ;  but  the  success  of  this  noble  and  humane 
enterprise  is  yet  uncertain. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  view  of  our  present  naval  establishment 
and  resources  presented  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  the 
suggestions  therein  made  for  its  improvements,  together  with  the  naval 
policy  recommended  for  the  security  of  our  Pacific  coast,  and  the  protec- 
tion and  extension  of  our  commerce  with  eastern  Asia.  Our  facilities 
for  a  larger  participation  in  the  trade  of  the  east,  by  means  of  our  recent 
settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  are  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded. 

The  questions  in  relation  to  rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  relative 
rank  between  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  service,  presented  to  the 
executive  by  certain  resolutions  of  the  house  of  representatives,  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  submitted  to  a  board  of  officers  in 
each  branch  of  the  service,  and  their  report  may  be  expected  at  an  early 
day. 

I  also  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  be  retired  from  the  service  when  incompetent 
for  its  vigorous  and  active  duties,  taking  care  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  those  who  have  faithfully  served  their  country,  and  awarding  distinc- 
tions, by  retaining  in  appropriate  commands  those  who  have  been  particu- 
larly conspicuous  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  While  the  obligation 
of  the  country  to  maintain  and  honor  those  who,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
pursuits,  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  arduous  service,  is  acknowledged, 
this  obligation  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  itself. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
for  the  navy  in  the  ensuing  year  are  less,  by  more  than  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, than  those  of  the  present, excepting  the  appropriation  which  may  be- 
come necessary  for  the  ccmslruction  of  a  dock  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
propositions  far  which  are  now  being  considered,  and  on  which  a  special 
report  may  be  expected  early  in  your  present  session. 

There  is  an  evideit  justness  in  the  suggestion  of  the  same  report,  that 
ap|)r()priaiions  for  the  naval  service  proper  should  be  separated  from  those 
for  fixed  and  permanent  objects,  such  as  building  docks  and  navy-yards, 
and  the  fixtures  attached  ;  and  from  the  extraordinary  objects  under  the 
care  of  the  department  which,  however  important,  are  not  essentially  naval. 

A  revision  of  the  code  for  the  government  of  the  navy  seems  to  require 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Congress.  Its  system  of  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments had  undergone  no  change  for  half  a  century,  until  the  last  session 
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though  its  defects  have  been  often  and  ably  pointed  out,  and  the  abolition 
of  a  particular  species  of  corporal  punishment,  which  then  took  place, 
without  providing  any  substitute,  has  left  the  service  in  a  state  of  defect- 
iveness, which  calls  for  prompt  correction.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  whole  subject  be  revised  without  delay,  and  such  a  system  established 
for  the  enforcement  of  discipline  as  shall  be  at  once  humane  and  effectual. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  postmaster-general  presents  a  satis- 
factory view  of  the  operations  and  condition  of  that  department. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  length  of  the  inland  mail-routes 
in  the  United  States  (not  embracing  the  service  in  Oregon  and  California) 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles  ;  the  annual  transportation  thereon,  forty-six  millions,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles  ;  and 
the  annual  cost  of  such  transportation  two  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  transportation  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year  was  three  millions,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  filty-four  miles,  and  the  increase  in  cost  was  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

The  number  of  postoffices  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of 
July  last,  was  eighteen  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventeen — being  an 
increase  of  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1850,  amounted  to  five  millions,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars,  and  forty  eight  cents,  including  the 
annual  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  franked 
matter  of  the  departments,  and  excluding  the  foreign  postages  collected 
for  and  payable  to  the  British  government. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  five  millions,  two  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars,  and  forty-three 
cents — leaving  a  balance  of  revenue  over  expenditures  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  and  eighteen  dollars,  and  five  cents. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  department  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  postmaster-general  in  recommending  the  reduction  of 
our  inland  letter  postage  to  three  cents  the  single  letter  when  prepaid, 
and  five  cents  when  not  prepaid.  He  also  recomnu'nds  that  the  prepaid 
rate  shall  be  reduced  to  two  cents  whenever  the  revenues  of  the  depart- 
ment, after  the  reduction,  shall  exceed  its  expenditures  by  more  than  five 
per  cent,  for  two  consecutive  years  ;  that  the  postage  upon  California  and 
other  letters  sent  by  our  ocean  steamers  shall  be  much  reduced  ;  and  that 
the  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  other 
printed  matter,  shall  be  modified,  and  some  reduction  thereon  made. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  proposed  reductions  will,  for  the  present, 
diminish  the  revenues  of  the  department.  It  is  believed  that  the  deficien- 
cy, after  the  surplus  already  accumulated  shall  be  exhausted,  may  be 
almost  wholly  met,  either  by  abolishing  the  existing  privileges  of  sending 
free  matter  through  the  mails,  or  by  paying  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  post- 
office  department  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  postage  of  which  it  is  deprived 
by  such  privileges.  The  last  is  supposed  to  be  the  preferable  mode,  and 
will,  if  not  entirely,  so  nearly  supply  that  deficiency  as  to  make  any  fur- 
ther appropriation  that  may  be  found  necessary  so  inconsiderable  as  tc 
firm  no  obstacle  to  the  proposed  reductions. 
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I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  appropria- 
tions  for  leading  objects  in  that  class  of  public  works  comiirising  what  are 
usually  called  works  of  internal  improvement.  This  authority  I  suppose 
to  be  derived  chipfly  from  the  power  of  regulatincr  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  states,  and  the  power  of  laying  and  collecting  im- 
posts. Where  commerce  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  imposts  collected,  there 
must  be  ports  and  harbors,  as  well  as  wharves  and  customhouses.  If 
ships,  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  approach  the  shore,  or  sail  along  the 
coast,  lighthouses  are  necessary  at  suitable  points  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  Other  facilities  and  securities  for  commerce  and  navi- 
gation are  hardly  less  important ;  and  those  clauses  of  the  constitution, 
therefore,  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  received  from  the  origin  of  the 
government  a  liberal  and  beneficial  construction.  Not  only  have  light- 
houses, buoys,  and  beacons,  been  established,  and  floating  lights  main- 
tained, but  harbors  have  been  cleared  and  improved,  piers  constructed, 
and  even  breakwaters  for  the  safety  of  shipping,  and  sea-walls  to  pro- 
tect harbors  from  being  filled  up  and  rendered  useless,  by  the  action 
of  the  ocean,  have  been  erected  at  very  great  expense.  And  this  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  appears  the  more  reasonable  from  the  consid- 
eration, that  if  these  works,  of  such  evident  importance  and  utility,  are 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  Congress,  they  can  not  be  accomplished  at  all. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  several  states  voluntarily  parted 
with  the  power  of  collecting  duties  of  imposts  in  their  own  ports  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  raise  money,  by  internal  taxation 
direct  or  indirect,  for  the  benefit  of  that  commerce,  the  revenues  derived 
from  which  do  not,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  go  into  their  own  treasuries. 
Nor  do  I  perceive  any  difference  between  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  for  objects  of  this  kind  on  the  ocean  and  the  power  to  make 
appropriations  for  similar  objects  on  lakes  and  rivers,  wherever  they  are 
large  enough  to  bear  on  their  waters  an  extensive  traffic.  The  magnifi- 
cent Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  vast  lakes  of  the  north  and 
northwest,  appear  to  me  to  fall  within  the  exercise  of  the  power,  as  just- 
ly and  as  clearly  as  the  ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  expenditures  judiciously  made  for  these  objects  as  expenditures 
fur  local  purposes.  The  position  or  site  of  the  work  is  necessarily 
local  ;  but  its  utility  is  general.  A  ship-canal  around  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary  of  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  though  local  in  its  construction,  would 
yet  be  national  in  its  purpose  and  its  benefits,  as  it  would  remove  the 
only  obstruction  to  a  navigation  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  efl^ect- 
ing  several  states,  as  well  as  our  commercial  relations  with  Canada.  So, 
too,  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  is  erected,  not  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  bay  and  river  of  that  name, 
but  for  that  of  the  whole  coastwise  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  also  of  foreign  commerce.  If  a  ship  be  lost  on 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  a  southern  port  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  it  is  very  likel"y  to  be  a  northern  ship;  and  if  a  steamboat  be  sunk 
in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi,  on  account  of  its  channel  not  having  been 
properly  cleared  of  obstructions,  it  may  be  a  boat  belonging  to  either  of 
eight  or  ten  states.  I  may  add,  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  among  all 
the  thirty-one  states  there  is  none  that  is  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
bounded  on  the  ocean  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or  one  of  the  great  lakes,  or 
si)me  navigable  river. 

In  fuifiihng  our  constitutional  duties,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  subject,  as 
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in  carrying  into  efloct  all  other  powers  conferred  by  the  constitntion,  we 
should  consider  ourselves  as  deliberating  and  acting  for  one  and-  the  same 
country,  and  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  our  regard  and  our  duty  are 
due,  not  to  a  particular  part  otdy,  but  to  the  whole. 

I  therefore  recominend  that  appropriations  be  made  for  com[)leting  such 
works  as  have  been  already  begun,  and  for  commencing  such  others  as 
may  seem  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  be  of  public  and  general  impor- 
tance. 

The  difficulties  and  delays  incident  to  the  settlement  of  private  claims 
by  Congress,  amount  in  many  cases  to  a  denial  of  justice.  There  is  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  many  unfortunate  creditors  of  the  government  have 
thereby  been  unavoidably  ruined.  Congress  has  so  much  business  of  a 
public  character,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  give  much  attention  to 
mere  private  claims  ;  and  their  accmnulation  is  now  so  great,  that  many 
claimants  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Congress,  from  the  nature  of  its  organization,  is 
properly  constituted  to  decide  upon  such  cases.  It  is  impossible  that 
each  member  should  examine  the  merits  of  every  claim  on  which  he  is 
compelled  to  vote  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  ask  a  judge  to  decide 
a  case  which  he  has  never  heard.  Such  decisions  may,  and  fre- 
quently must,  do  injustice  either  to  the  claimant  or  the  government, 
and  I  perceive  no  better  remedy  for  this  growing  evil  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  such  claims.  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  to  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  settle  all  private 
claims  against  the  United  States  ;  and,  as  an  exparte  hearing  must  in  all 
contested  cases  be  very  unsatisfactory,  I  also  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  solicitor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  the  government  before 
such  commission,  and  protect  it  against  all  illegal,  fraudulent,  or  unjust 
claims,  which  may  be  presented  for  their  adjudication. 

This  district,  which  has  neither  voice  nor  vote  in  your  deliberations, 
looks  to  you  for  protection  and  aid,  and  I  commend  all  its  wants  to  your 
favorable  consideration,  with  a  full  confidence  that  you  will  meet  thera 
not  only  with  justice,  but  with  liberality.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  this  city,  laid  out  by  Washington  and  consecrated  by  his  name,  is 
located  the  Capitol  of  our  nation,  the  emblem  of  our  Union  and  the  sym- 
bol of  our  greatness.  Here,  also,  are  situated  all  the  public  buildings 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  government,  and  all  these  are  exempt  from 
taxation.  It  should  be  the  pride  of  Americans  to  render  this  place  attrac- 
tive to  the  people  of  the  whole  republic,  and  convenient  and  safe  for  the 
transaction  of  the  public  business  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
records.  The  government  should,  therefore,  bear  a  liberal  proportion  of 
the  burdens  of  all  necessary  and  useful  improvements.  And,  as  nothing 
could  contribute  more  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  the  city,  and 
the  security  of  the  public  buildings  and  records,  than  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  make  such  provisions 
for  obtaining  the  same  as  in  your  wisdoin  you  may  deem  proper. 

The  act  passed  at  your  last  session,  making  certain  propositions  to 
Texas  for  settling  the  disputed  boundary  between  that  state  and  the 
territory  ot  New  Mexico,  was,  immediately  on  its  passage,  transmitted  by 
express  to  the  governor  of  Texas,  to  be  laid  by  him  before  the  general 
assembly  for  its  agreement  thereto.  Its  receipt  was  duly  acknowledged, 
but  no  otiicial  information  has  yet  been  received  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
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eral  assembly  thereon  ;  it  may,  however,  be  very  soon  expected,  as,  by 
the  terms  of  the  propositions  submitted,  they  were  to  have  been  acted 
upon  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  present  month. 

It  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  series  of  measures 
passed  at  your  last  session,  with  the  view  of  healing  the  sectional 
differences  which  had  sprung  from  the  slavery  and  territorial  questions, 
should  at  once  have  realized  their  beneficent  purpose.  All  mutual 
concession  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  must  necessarily  be  un- 
welcome to  men  of  extreme  opinions.  And  though  without  such  con- 
cessions our  constitution  could  not  have  been  formed,  and  can  not  be 
permanently  sustained,  yet  we  have  seen  them  made  the  subject  of 
bitter  controversy  in  both  sections  of  the  republic.  It  required  many 
months  of  discussion  and  deliberation  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  in  their  favor.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  had  been 
received  with  immediate  approbation  by  people  and  states  prejudiced 
and  heated  by  the  exciting  controversies  of  their  representatives.  I  be- 
lieve those  measures  to  have  been  required  by  the  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  country.  I  believe  they  were  necessary  to  allay  asperities 
and  animosities  that  were  rapidly  alienatirvg  one  section  of  the  country 
from  another,  and  destroying  those  fraternal  sentiments  which  are  the 
strongest  supports  of  the  constitution.  They  were  adopted  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  I  believe  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  sympathize  in  that  spirit  and  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  main  approve,  and  are  prepared  in  all  respects  to  sustain, 
these  enactments.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  American  people  bound  to- 
gether by  kindred  blood  and  common  traditions,  still  cherish  a  paramount 
regard  for  the  Union  of  their  fathers  ;  and  that  they  are  ready  to  rebuke 
any  attempt  to  violate  its  integrity,  to  disturb  the  compromises  on  which 
it  is  based,  or  to  resist  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  under  its  au- 
thority. 

The  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  regarded  by  me 
as  a  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance — a  final  settlement — of  the  dan- 
gerous and  exciting  subjects  which  they  embrace.  Most  of  these  sub- 
jects, indeed,  are  beyond  your  reach,  as  the  legislation  which  disposed 
of  them  was,  in  its  character,  final  and  irrevocable.  It  may  be  presumed, 
from  tlie  opposition  which  they  all  encountered,  that  none  of  those  meas- 
ures was  free  from  imperfections,  but  in  their  mutual  dependence  and 
connexion  they  formed  a  system  of  compromise,  the  most  conciliatory, 
and  best  for  the  entire  country,  that  could  be  obtained  from  conflicting 
sectional  interests  and  opinions. 

For  this  reason  I  recommend  your  adherence  to  the  adjustment  estab- 
lished by  those  measures,  until  time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse. 

By  that  adjustment  we  have  been  rescued  from  the  wide  and  bound- 
less agitation  that  surrounded  us,  and  have  a  firm,  distinct,  and  legal 
ground  to  rest  upon.  And  the  occasion,  I  trust,  will  justify  me  in  exhort- 
ing my  countrymen  to  rally  upon  and  maintain  that  ground,  as  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  country,  and 
maintaining  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  can  not  bring  this  communication  to  a  close 
without  invoking  you  to  join  me  in  humble  and  devout  thanks  to  the 
Great  Ruler  of  nations  for  the  multiplied  blessings  which  he  has  gracious- 
ly bestowed  upon  us.      His  hand   so  often  visible  in  our  preservation,  has 
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stayed   the    pestilence,    saved    us   from   foreign    wars   and   domestic  dis- 
turbances, and  scattered  plenty  throughout  the  land. 

Our  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  have  been  maintained,  ihe  fountains 
of  knowledge  have  all  been  kept  open,  and  means  of  happiness  widely 
spread  and  generally  enjoyed,  greater  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  nation.  And  while  deeply  penetrated  with  gratitude  for  the  past, 
let  us  hope  that  His  all  wise  providence  will  so  guide  our  counsels  as  that 
they  shall  result  in  giving  satisfaction  to  our  constituents,  securing  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  adding  new  strength  to  the  united  government 
under  which  we  live. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December   13,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  Congress  the  agreement  on  tne 
part  of  Texas  to  the  propositions  ofiered  to  that  state  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  on  the  ninth  day  of  September  last,  entitled  *'  An  act  pro- 
posing to  the  state  of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and  western 
boundaries,  the  relinquishment  by  the  said  state  of  all  territory  claimed 
by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries,  and  of  ail  her  claims  upon  the  United 
States,  and  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico." 

By  the  terms  of  that  act,  it  was  required  that  the  agreement  of  Texas 
to  the  propositions  contained  in  it  should  be  given  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  An  authenticated  transcript 
of  a  law,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Texas  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
November,  agreeing  to  and  accepting  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  has  been  received.  This  law,  after  reciting  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  Congress,  proceeds  to  enact  and  declare  as  follows,  viz.: 

"  Therefore,  first :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
That  the  state  of  Texas  herel)y  agrees  to  and  accepts  said  propositions, 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  state  shall  be  bound  by  the  terms 
thereof,  according  to  their  true  import  and  meaning. 

"  Second  :  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be,  and  is  hereby,  requested 
to  cause  a  copy  of  this  act,  authenticated  under  the  seal  of  the  state,  to 
be  furnished  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  mail,  as  early  as 
practicable  ;  and  also  a  copy  thereof,  certified  in  like  manner,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  Texas  in  Congress  ; 
and  that  this  act  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

"  C.  G.  Keenan, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"  John  A.  Greer, 
"  President  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved,  November  25,  1850. 

"P.  H.  Bell." 

From  the  common  sources  of  public  information,  it  would  appear  that 
a  very  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  prevailed,  not  oidy  in  the  legisla- 
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ture,  but  anions  ^he  people  of  Texas,  in  respect  to  the  agreement  of  the 
state  to  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  Congress. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  congratulating  Congress  and  the  country  on  the 
success  of  this  great  and  leading  measure  of  conciliation  and  peace.  The 
difficulties  felt,  and  the  dangers  apprehended,  from  the  vast  acquisitions 
of  territory  under  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  seem  now  happily  overcome 
by  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  Within  that  territory  there  already  exists 
one  state,  respectable  for  the  amount  of  her  population,  distinguished  for 
singular  activity  and  enterprise,  and  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  from 
her  condition  and  history.  This  new  state  has  come  into  the  Union 
with  manifestations  not  to  be  mistaken  of  her  attachment  to  that  consti- 
tution and  that  government  which  now  embrace  her  and  her  interests 
within  their  protecting  and  beneficent  control. 

Over  the  residue  of  the  acquired  territories  regular  territorial  govern- 
ments are  now  established,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  most  usual  in 
the  history  of  this  government.  Various  other  acts  of  Congress  may  un- 
doubtedly be  requisite  for  the  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  govern- 
ment, of  these  so  distant  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  same  legislative 
wisdom  which  has  triumphed  over  the  principal  difficulties,  and  accom- 
plished the  main  end,  may  safely  be  relied  on  for  whatever  measures  may 
yet  be  found  necessary  to  perfect  its  work  ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
vast  regions  to  the  United  States  may  rather  strengthen  than  weaken  the 
constitution,  which  is  over  us  all,  and  the  Union,  which  affords  such 
ample  daily  proofs  of  its  inestimable  value. 


TEXAS    PROCLAMATION. 
December   13,  1850. 

"Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  ninth 
of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  entitled  "  An  act 
proposing  to  the  state  of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  relinquishment  by  the  said  state  of  all  territory 
claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries,  and  of  all  her  claims  upon  the 
United  States,  and  to  establish  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico," 
it  was  provided,  that  the  following  propositions  should  be,  and  the  same 
were  therebv,  offered  to  the  state  of  Texas,  which,  when  agreed  to  by  the 
said  state,  in  an  act  passed  by  the  general  assembly,  should  be  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  upon  the  said  slate  of  Texas  : 
Provided,  The  said  agreement  by  the  said  general  assembly  should  be 
given  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
namely  :  — 

"  First.  The  state  of  Texas  will  agree  that  her  boundary  on  the  north 
shall  commence  at  the  point  at  which  the  meridian  of  one  hundred 
degrees  west  from  Greenwich  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  lattitude,  and  shall  run  from  said  point 
due  west  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  and  three  degrees  west  from 
Greenwich;  thence  her  boundary  shall  run  due  south  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  on  the  said  parallel  of  thirty-two  degrees 
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of  north  latitude  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  thence  with  the  channel 
of  said  river  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico." 

''  Second.  The  state  of  Texas  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  her  clain\ 
to  territt)ry  exterior  to  the  limits  and  boundaries  which  she  agrees  to 
establish  by  the  first  article  of  this  agreement." 

''T/iird.  The  state  of  Texas  relinquishes  all  claim  upon  the  United 
States  for  liability  of  the  debts  of  Texas,  and  for  compensation  or  indem- 
nity for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  her  ships,  forts,  arsenals, 
customhouses,  customhouse  revenues,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
public  buildings  with  their  sites,  which  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  annexation." 

"Fourth.  The  United  States,  in  consideration  of  said  establishment  of 
boundaries,  cession  of  claim  to  territory,  and  relinquishment  of  claims, 
will  pay  to  the  state  of  Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  a  stock 
bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years, 
the  interest  payable  half-yearly  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States." 

"  Fifth.  Immediately  after  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
been  lurnished  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Texas  accepting  these  propositions,  he  shall  cause  the  stock  to  be 
issued  in  favor  of  the  state  of  Texas,  as  provided  for  in  the  fourth  article 
of  this  agreement :  Provided  also,  That  no  more  than  five  millions  of  said 
stock  shall  be  issued  until  the  creditors  of  the  state  holding  bonds  and 
other  certificates  of  stuck  of  Texas  for  which  duties  on  imports  were 
specially  pledged,  shall  at  first  file  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
releases  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  said 
bonds  or  certificates  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary 
of  tlie  treasury  and  approved  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or 
qualil'y  anything  contained  in  the  third  article  of  the  second  section  of  the 
'joint  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  Slates,'  approved  March 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  either  as  regards  the  number  of  states, 
that  may  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  slate  of  Texas,  or  otherwise." 

And  whereas  it  was  further  provided,  by  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 
same  act  of  Congress,  "  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  suspended  until  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Slate  of  Texas  shall  be  adjusted,  and  when  such  adjustment  shall  have 
been  efiected,  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  this  act  to  be  in  full  force  and  operation  :" 

And  whereas  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Texas,  by  an  act  approved 
the  Iwenty-firih  of  November  last,  entitled  "  An  act  accepting  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  of  Texas,  in  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  approved  the  ninth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  entitled  '  An  act  proposing  to  the  state 
of  Texas  the  establishment  of  her  northern  and  western  boundaries,  the 
relinquishment  by  the  said  state  of  all  territory  claimed  by  her  exterior  to 
said  boundaries,  and  of  all  her  claims  upon  the  United  States,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico," — of  which  act  a  copy 
authenticated  under  the  seal  of  the  state  has  been  furnished  to  the  presi- 
dent— enacts  "  that  the  stale  of  Texas  hereby  agrees  to  and  accepts  said 
propositions  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  stale  shall  be  bound  to 
the  terms  thereof,  according  to  their  true  import  and  meaning  :" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Millard  Fillmore,  president  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said  act  of  the  (/ongress 
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of  the  United  States,  of  tlie  ninth  day  of  September  last,  is  in  full  force 
and  operation. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  "Washington,  this  thirteenth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  seventy-fifth  of  the  independence  of  these  United  States. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December   17,  1850. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  herewith  transmit  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  communica- 
ting a  report  of  a  board  of  officers,  to  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  senate,  passed  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  were  submitted  the 
questions  proposed  therein  relative  to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
creating  additional  grades  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  and  of 
enacting  provisions  authorizing  officers  of  the  army  to  exercise  civil  func- 
tions in  emergencies  to  be  enumerated,  and  restraining  them  from  usurp- 
ing the  powers  of  civil  functionaries. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  3,  1851. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

Bv  a  resolution  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  24th  day 
of  July,  1850,  the  president  was  requested  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
communicated  to  the  house  certain  opinions  of  the  attorneys-general 
therein  specified.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  force  employed  in  the 
attorney-general's  office  was  not  sufficient  to  perform  this  work ;  conse- 
quently, I  employed  Benjamin  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  a  counsellor- at-lavv,  on  the 
9lh  day  of  September  last,  to  execute  it,  and  requested  him  to  commence 
it  immediately.  I  informed  him  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  give  any 
other  assurances  as  to  compensation  than  that  it  rested  with  Congress  to 
provide  and  fix  it.  I  believe  Mr.  Hall  to  be,  in  all  respects,  competent  and 
well  fitted  tor  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  diligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  it ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  just  mode  of  compen- 
sation will  be  to  make  a  per-diem  allowance  of  eight  dollars  per  day  for 
the  time  actually  employed,  to  be  paid  on  the  certificate  of  the  attorney- 
general. 

I  also  transmit  herewith  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  prepared  in  pursu- 
ance of  said  resolution,  with  a  letter  from  Mr  Hall  to  me,  indicating  the 
mode  in  which  he  thinks  the  work  sh(juld  be  prepared  and  printed,  which 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  and  adoplior  by  the  house. 
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FUGITIVE    SLAVE    PROCLAMATION. 
February   18,  1851. 

"VVhf.rkas  information  has  been  received,  that  sundry  lawless  persons, 
principally  persons  of  color,  combined  and  confederated  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  by  force  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
did,  at  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  make  a 
violent  assault  on  the  marshal  or  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  courthouse,  and  did  overcome 
the  said  officers,  and  did,  by  force,  rescue  from  their  custody  a  person  ar- 
rested as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  then  and  there  a  prisoner  lawfully  holden 
by  the  said  marshal  or  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
scandalous  outrages  did  commit  in  violation  of  law  : 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  may  be  main- 
tained, and  those  concerned  in  violating  them  brought  to  immediate  and 
condign  punishment,  I  have  issued  this  my  proclamation,  calling  on  all 
well-disposed  citizens  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  requiring  and  commanding  all  officers  civil  and  military,  and  all  other 
persons,  civil  or  military,  who  shall  be  found  within  the  vicinity  of  this 
outrage,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  in 
quelling  this  and  other  such  combinations,  and  assisting  the  marshal 
and  his  deputies  in  recapturing  the  above-mentioned  prisoner;  and  I 
do,  especially,  direct  that  prosecutions  be  commenced  against  all  per- 
sons who  shall  have  made  themselves  aiders  or  abettors  in  or  to  this 
flagitious  offence  ;  and  I  do  further  command  that  the  district  attorney 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  persons  concerned  in  the  admin- 
istration or  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  cause  the 
foregoing  offenders,  and  all  such  as  aided,  abetted,  or  assisted  them,  or 
shall  be  found  to  have  harbored  or  concealed  such  fugitive,  contrary  to 
law,  to  be  immediately  arrested  and  proceeded  with  according  to  law. 


FUGITIVE    SLAVE    MESSAGE. 
February    19,   1851. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  HAVE  received  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  18th  instant,  re- 
questing me  to  lay  before  that  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  any  information  I  may  possess  in  regard  to  an  alleged  recent  case 
of  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  under  the  above 
conditions,  what  means  I  have  adopted  to  meet  the  occurrence  ;  and  wheth- 
er, in  my  opinion,  any  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  and  to  more  vigorously  execute  existing  laws. 

The  public  newspapers  contain  an  affidavit  of  Patrick  Riley,  a  deputy 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — a  copy  of  which  affidavit  is  herewith  communicated.  Pri- 
vate and  unofficial  communications  concur  in  establishing  the  main  facts 
i>f  this  account ;  but  no  satisfactory  official  information  has  as  yet  been 
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received,  and  in  some  important  respects  the  accuracy  of  the  account  has 
been  denied  by  persons  whom  it  ini[)licates.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
expected than  that  such  a  gross  violation  of  law,  such  a  high-handed 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  should  he  perpetrated  by 
a  band  of  lawless  confederates,  at  noonday,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in 
the  very  temple  of  justice.  I  regard  this  flagitious  proceeding  as  being 
a  surprise,  not  unattended  by  some  degree  of  negligence  ;  nor  do  I  doubt 
that,  if  any  such  act  of  violence  had  been  apprehended,  thousands  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Boston  would  have  presented  themselves,  voluntarily  and 
promptly,  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  danger  does  not  se«m  to  have  been  timely 
made  known  or  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  process.  In  a  community  distinguished  for  its  love  of  order 
and  respect  for  the  laws — among  a  people  whose  sentiment  is  liberty  and 
law,  and  not  liberty  without  law,  nor  above  the  law — such  an  outrage 
could  only  be  the  result  of  sudden  violence,  unhapj)ily  too  much  unpre- 
pared for  to  be  successfully  resisted.  It  would  be  melancholy,  indeed,  if 
we  were  obliged  to  regard  this  outbreak  against  the  constitutional  and 
legal  authority  of  the  government  as  proceeding  from  the  general  feeling 
of  the  people,  in  a  spot  which  is  proverbially  called  "the  Cradle  of  Amer- 
ican Lib(-rty." 

Such,  undoubtedly,  is  not  the  fact.  It  violates  without  question,  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
whole  people  of  Massachusetts,  as  much  as  it  violates  the  law,  defies  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  disgraces  those  concerned  in  it,  their 
aiders  and  abettors. 

It  is  nevertheless,  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  senate,  in  answer  to  its 
resolution,  some  important  facts  and  considerations  connected  with  the 
subject. 

A  resolution  of  Congress,  of  September  23,  1789,  declared: — 
"That  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  pass 
laws  making  it  expressly  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  their  jails  to  receive 
and  safe  keep  therein  all  prisoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  until  they  shall  be  discharged  by  the  course  of  the  laws 
thereof,  under  the  like  penalties  as  in  the  case  of  prisoners  committed 
under  the  authority  of  such  states,  respectively  ;  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  the  use  and  keeping  of  such  jails,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  month 
for  each  prisoner  that  shall,  under  their  authority,  be  committed  thereto, 
during  the  tiine  such  prisoner  shall  be  therein  confined,  and  also  to  sup- 
port sucli  of  said  prisoners  as  shall  be  committed  for  offences." 

A  furtlier  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  third  of  March,  1791,  provides 
that  "  Whereas  Congress  did,  by  a  resolution  of  the  23d  of  September, 
1789,  recommend  to  the  several  states  to  pass  laws  making  it  expressly 
the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  their  jails  to  receive  and  safe  keep  therein  all 
prisoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  :  in  order, 
therefori%  to  insure  the  administration  of  justice — 

"  Resolved  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  case  any  state  shall 
not  have  complied  with  the  said  recommendation,  the  marshal  in  such 
state,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  be  authorized 
to  hire  a  convenient  place  to  serve  as  a  temporary  jail,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  safekeeping  of  prisoners  committed  under  the 
authority  of'  the  United  States,  until  permanent  provision  shall  be  made 
by  law  ibr  that  purpose  ;  and  the  said  marshal  shall  be  allowed  his  rea- 
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sonable  expenses,  incurred  Un  the  above  purposes,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  UiiittMl  States." 

And  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1821,  provides  that  "  where 
any  state  or  slates,  having  complied  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
in  the  resolution  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  1789,  shall  have 
withdrawn  or  shall  hereafter  withdraw,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  use 
of  their  jails  for  prisoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  marshal  in  such  state  or  states,  under  the  direction  of  the 
judge  of  the  district,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to 
hire  a  convenient  place  to  serve  as  a  temporary  jail,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  safekeeping  of  prisoners  committed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  until  permanent  provision  shall  be  made 
by  law  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  said  marshal  shall  be  allowed  his  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  for  the  above  purposes,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States."  These  various  provisions  of  the  law 
remain  unrepealed. 

By  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  as  that  law  stood  before  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  that  state  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1843,  the  common  jails  in 
the  respective  counties  were  to  be  used  for  the  detention  of  any  persons 
detained  or  committed  by  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  by  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  state.  But  these  provisions 
were  abrogated  and  repealed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts of  the  24th  of  March,  1843. 

That  act  declares  that  "no  judge  of  any  court  of  record  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  no  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  hereafter  take  cognizance,  or  grant 
certificate,  in  cases  that  may  arise  under  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  February  12,  1793,  and  entitled, 'An  act  respecting  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,'  to  any 
person  who  claims  any  other  person  as  a  fugitive  slave  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commonwealth."  And  it  further  declares  that  ''  no  sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  jailer,  or  other  officer  of  the  common- 
v.'ealth,  shall  hereafter  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  the  arrest,  or  detention, 
or  imprisonment  in  any  jail  or  other  building  belonging  to  this  common- 
wealth, or  to  any  county,  city,  or  town  thereof,  of  any  person,  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave." 

And  it  further  declares  that  "  any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  deputy 
sheriff,  coroner,  constable,  or  jailer,  who  shall  offend  against  the  provis- 
ions of  this  law,  by  in  any  way  acting  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
power  conferred  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforementioned, 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  such  of- 
fence, for  the  use  of  the  county  where  said  offence  is  committed,  or  shall 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  in  the  county  jail." 

This  law,  it  is  obvious,  had  two  objects  :  the  first  was  to  make  it  a 
penal  offence  in  all  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  12th  of 
F'ebruary,  1793,  entitled  "  An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and 
persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,"  and  which  powers 
they  were  fully  competent  to  perform  up  to  the  time  of  this  inhibition  and 
penal  enactment  ;  second,  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  jails  of  the  slate  for  the 
detention  of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  purpose  of  these  enactments  in 
quite  apparent.  It  was  to  prevent,  as  far  as  the  legislature  of  the  state 
could  prevent,  the  laws  of  Congress,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carryiuff 
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into  effect  that  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statee  which  de- 
clares that  "  no  person  helJ  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  tho 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due,"  from  being  carried  into  effect.  But  these  acts  of  state  legislation, 
although  they  may  cause  embarrassment  and  create  expense,  can  not  der- 
ogate either  from  the  duty  or  the  authority  of  Congress  to  carry  out  fully 
and  fairly  the  plain  and  imperative  constitutional  provision  for  the  delivery 
of  persons  bound  to  labor  in  one  state,  and  escaping  into  another,  to  the 
party  to  whom  such  labor  may  be  due.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  by  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  of  March  3,  1821,  the  marshal  of  the  United  States,  in 
anv  state  in  which  the  use  of  the  jails  of  the  state  has  been  withdrawn  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  purpose  of  the  detention  of  persons  committed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  is  not  only  empowered,  but  expressly 
required,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  to  hire  a  conve- 
nient place  for  the  safekeeping  of  prisoners  committed  under  authority  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen,  from  papers  accompanying  this  com- 
munication, that  the  attention  of  the  marshal  of  Massachusetts  was 
distinctly  called  to  this  provision  of  the  law  by  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  of  the  date  of  October  28lh  last.  There  is  no  official  infor- 
mation that  the  marshal  has  provided  any  such  place  for  the  confinement 
of  his  prisoners.  If  he  has  not,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  power  was 
not  exercised  by  the  marshal,  under  the  direction  of  the  district  judge, 
immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
of  the  24th  of  March,  1843,  and  especially  that  it  was  not  exercised  on 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  the  last  session,  or  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  marshal  was  afterward  particularly  drawn  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  escape  from  the  deputy  marshals  in  this  case  was 
not  owing  to  the  want  of  a  prison  or  place  of  confinement ;  but  still  it  is 
not  easv  to  see  how  the  prisoner  could  have  been  safely  and  conveniently 
detained,  during  an  adjournment  of  the  hearing  for  some  days,  without 
such  place  of  confinement.  If  it  shall  appear  that  no  such  place  has 
been  obtained,  directions  to  the  marshal  will  be  given  to  lose  no  time  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

I  transmit  to  the  senate  the  copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  me  on 
the  18th  instant  in  relation  to  these  unexpected  and  deplorable  occurrences 
in  Boston,  together  with  copies  of  instructions  from  the  departments  of 
war  and  navy,  relative  to  the  general  subject.  And  I  communicate,  also, 
copies  of  telegraphic  despatches  transmitted  from  the  department  of  state 
to  the  district  attorney  and  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
:\Iassachusetts,  and  their  answers  thereto. 

In  regard  to  the  last  branch  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  resolution  of 
the  senate,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  constitution  declares  that  "  he  shall 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States,"  and  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur- 
rection, and  repel  invasions."  From  which  it  appears  that  the  army  and 
navy  are,  by  the  constitution,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  executive ; 
and,  probably,  no  legislation  of  Congress  could  add  to  or  diminish  the 
power  thus  given,  but  by  increasing  or  diminishing,  or  abolishing  alto- 
gether, the  army  and  navy.     But  not  so  with  the  militia.     'J'he  president 
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can  not  call  the,  militia  into  service,  even  to  execute  the  laws  or  repel  in- 
vasions, but  by  the  authority  of  acts  of  Congress  passed  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  the  militia  are  called  into  service  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law,  then  the  constitution  itself  gives  the  command  to  the  president.  Act- 
ing on  this  principle,  Congress,  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1795,  author- 
ized tlie  president  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  repel  invasion,  and  "suppress 
insurrections  against  a  state  government,  and  to  suppress  combinations 
ao-ainst  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  cause  the  laws  to  be  faithfully 
executed."  But  the  act  proceeds  to  declare  that  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  to  use  the  military  force 
thereby  directed  to  be  called  forth,  the  president  shall  forthwith,  by  proc- 
lamation, command  such  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to 
their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited  time.  These  words  are  broad 
enough  to  require  a  proclamation  in  all  cases  where  militia  are  called  out 
under  that  act,  whether  to  repel  invasion,  or  suppress  an  insurrection,  or 
to  aid  in  executing  the  laws.  This  section  has,  consequently,  created 
some  doubt  whether  the  militia  could  be  called  forth  to  aid  in  executing 
the  laws  without  a  previous  proclamation.  But  yet  the  proclamation 
seems  to  be  in  words  directed  only  against  insurgents,  and  to  require 
them  to  disperse ;  thereby  implying,  not  only  an  insurrection,  but  an  or- 
ganized, or,  at  least,  an  embodied  force.  Such  a  proclamation  in  aid  of 
the  civil  authority  would  often  defeat  the  whole  object,  by  giving  such 
notice  to  persons  intended  to  be  arrested  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
fly  or  secrete  themselves.  The  force  may  be  wanted  sometimes  to  make 
tlie  arrest,  and  also  sometimes  to  protect  the  officer  after  it  is  made,  and 
to  prevent  a  rescue.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  this  section  be 
modified  by  declaring  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  previous  proclamation  when  the  militia  are  called  forth, 
either  to  repel  invasion,  lo  execute  the  laws,  or  suppress  combinations 
against  them  ;  and  that  the  president  may  make  such  call  and  place  such 
militia  under  the  control  of  any  civil  officer  of  the  United  States,  to  aid 
him  in  executing  the  laws  or  suppressing  such  combinations  ;  and,  while 
so  employed,  they  shall  be  paid  by  and  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress,  not  probably  adverting  to  the  difference  between  the  militia 
and  the  regular  army,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1807,  authorized  the  presi- 
dent to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  he  might  call  forth  the  militia,  and  subject  to  the 
same  proclamation.  But  the  power  of  the  president,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, as  commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  is  general  ;  and  his  duty  to  see 
the  laws  faithfully  executed  is  general  and  positive  ;  and  the  act  of  1807 
ought  not  to  be  construed  as  evincing  any  disposition  in  Congress  to  lim- 
it or  restrain  llus  constitutional  authority.  For  greater  certainty,  however, 
it  may  be  well  that  Congress  should  modify  or  explain  this  act  in  regard 
to  its  provisions  for  the  employment  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  in  regard  to  calling  forth  the  militia.  It  is  supposed 
not  to  be  doubtful  that  all  citizens,  whether  enrolled  in  the  militia  or  not, 
may  be  summoned  as  members  of  the  posse  comitatus,  either  by  the  mar- 
shal or  a  commissioner,  according  to  law,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey 
such  summons.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  marshal  or 
a  commissioner  can  summon  as  the  posse  commitatus  an  organized  mili- 
tia force,  acting  under  its  own  appropriate  officers,  without  the  consent 
of  such  officers.     This  point  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
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I  use  this  occasion  to  ropc:U  the  assurance  that,  so  far  as  ilcptMuls  on 
mo.  tlie  laws  shall  be  taitlifiilly  exocutoil.  and  all  forcihle  opposition  to 
them  snpprossoil  ;  anil  to  this  end  I  am  prepared  to  exercise,  Mhenever  it 
may  become  necessarv.  the  power  constitutionally  vested  in  me  to  the 
fullest  extent.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  jireat  majority  of  the  people  of 
tills  country  are  warmly  and  strongly  attached  to  the  constitution,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  the  just  support  of  the  government,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  law.  I  am  persuaded  that  their  earnest 
wishes  and  the  line  of  my  constitutional  duty  entirely  concur ;  and  I  doubt 
not  firmness,  moderation,  and  prudence,  strensithened  and  animated  bv  the 
general  opinion  of  the  people,  w  ill  prevent  tlie  repetition  of  occurrences 
disturbing  the  public  peace  and  reprobated  by  all  good  men. 
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Afril  C5,  ISol. 

Whfrfas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  military  expedition  is  about 
to  be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  with  the  intention  to  invade  the  island 
of  Cuba,  a  colony  of  Spain,  with  which  this  country  is  at  peace;  and  where- 
as it  is  believed  that  this  expedition  is  instigated  and  set  on  foot  chieflv 
by  toreigners,  who  dare  to  make  our  shores  the  scene  of  their  guilty  anil 
hostile  preparations  against  a  friendly  power,  and  seek  by  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation  to  seduce  our  own  citizens,  especially  the  young;  and 
inconsiderate,  into  their  wicked  schemes,  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  ben- 
eiits  conferred  upon  them  by  this  people  in  permitting  them  to  nuike  our 
country  an  asylum  from  oppression,  and  in  llagrant  abuse  of  the  hospital- 
ity thus  extended  to  them :  And  whereas  such  expeditions  can  only  be 
reganled  as  adventures  for  plunder  and  nibbery,  and  must  meet  the  con- 
demnation of  the  civilized  world,  while  they  are  derog-atory  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  country,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  expressly 
pn>hibited  by  our  own,  which  statutes  declare  •'  that  if  any  person  shall, 
within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on 
foot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enter- 
prise to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  domains  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  otfending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years :" 

Now.  therefore,  I  have  issued  this  my  proclamation,  warning  all  persons 
who  shall  connect  themselves  with  any  such  enterprise  or  expedition,  in  vio- 
lation of  our  laws  and  national  obligations,  that  they  will  thereby  subject  them- 
selves to  the  heavy  penalties  denounced  against  such  otTences.and  will  forfeit 
their  claim  to  the  protection  of  this  government,  or  any  interference  on  their 
behalf,  no  matter  to  what  extremities  they  may  be  reduced  in  consequence 
of  their  illegal  conduct ;  and.  therefore.  I  exhort  all  good  citizens,  as  they 
reganl  our  national  reputation  —  as  they  respect  their  own  laws,  and  the 
laws  of  nations  —  as  they  value  the  blessin^rs  of  peace,  and  the  welfare 
of  their  country,  to  discountenance,  and  by  all  lawful  means  prevent,  any 
such  enterprise  ;  and  I  call  upon  everv  officer  of  this  government,  civil  or 
military',  to  use  all  etTorts  in  his  power  to  arrest  for  trial  and  punishment, 
everv  such  o^ender  asjainst  the  laws  of  the  counirv. 
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S  E  C  O  x\  D   A  N  N  U  A  L  M  E  S  S  A  G  E. 
Decemrer  2,   1851. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate   and  'if  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  and  our  common  constituency  upon  the  favorable 
auspices  under  which  you  meet  for  your  first  session.  Our  country  is  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  The  agitation  whicli,  for  a  time,  threatened  to 
disturb  the  fraternal  relations  which  make  us  one  people,  is  fast  subsidiner, 
and  a  year  of  general  prosperity  and  health  has  crowned  the  nation  with 
unusual  blessings.  None  can  look  back  to  the  dangers  which  are  passed, 
or  forward  to  the  bright  prospect  before  us,  without  feeling  a  thrill  of 
gratification,  at  the  same  that  he  must  be  impressed  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  our  profound  obligations  to  a  beneficent  Providence,  whose  paternal 
care  is  so  manifest  in  the  happiness  of  this  highly-favored  land. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  Congress,  certain  Cubans,  and  other  foreign- 
ers resident  in  the  United  States,  who  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
previous  invasion  of  Cuba,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  its  failure,  have 
again  abused  the  hospitality  of  this  country,  by  making  it  the  scene  of  the 
equipment  of  another  military  expedition  ngainst  that  possession  of  her 
catholic  majesty,  in  which  they  were  countenanced,  aided,  and  joined  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  receiving  intelligence  that  such  designs 
were  entertained,  I  lost  no  time  in  issuing  such  instructions  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  United  States,  as  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  occasion. 
By  the  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  I  also  warned 
those  who  might  be  in  danger  ol  being  inveigled  into  this  scheme,  of  its 
unlawful  character,  and  of  the  penalties  which  they  would  incur.  For 
some  time  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  these  measures  had  sufficed  to 
prevent  any  such  attempt.  This  hope,  however,  proved  to  be  delusive. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  of  August,  a  steamer  called  the 
Pampero  departed  from  New  Orleans  for  Cuba,  having  on  board  upward 
of  four  hundred  armed  men,  with  evident  intentions  to  make  war  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  island.  This  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates.  Its  leader  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  several  of  the  chief  officers,  and  some  others  engaged  in  it,  were  for- 
eigners. The  persons  composing  it,  however,  were  mostly  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  the  expedition  set  out,  and  probably  before  it  was  organized,  a 
slight  insurrectionary  movement,  which  appears  to  have  been  soon  suppress- 
ed, had  taken  place  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Cuba.  The  importance  of 
this  movement  was  unfortunately  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  accounts  of  it 
published  in  this  country,  that  these  adventurers  seem  to  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Creole  population  of  the  island  not  only  desired  to  throw 
off  the  authority  of  the  mother-country,  but  had  resolved  upon  that  step. 
and  had  begun  a  well-concerted  enterprise  for  effecting  it.  The  persons 
engaged  in  the  expedition  were  generally  young  and  ill-informed.  The 
steamer  in  which  they  embarked  left  New  Orleans  stealthily  and  without 
a  clearance.  After  touching  at  Key  West,  she  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  and,  on  the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  August,  landed  the 
persons  on  board  at  Playtas,  within  about  twenty  leagues  of  Havana. 

The  main  body  of  them  proceeded  to,  and  took  posession  of,  an  inland 
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village,  six  leagues  distant,  leaving  others  to  follow  in  charge  of  the  bag- 
gage, as  soon  as  the  means  of  transportation  could  be  obtained.  The  lat- 
ter, having  taken  up  their  line  of  marcli  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
main  body,  and  having  proceeded  about  four  leagues  into  the  country,  were 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  by  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  and  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued  ;  after  which  they  retreated  to  the  place  of  disem- 
barkation, where  about  fifty  of  them  obtained  boats  and  re-embarked  there- 
in. They  were,  however,  intercepted  among  the  keys  near  the  shore  by 
a  Spanish  steamer  cruising  on  the  coast,  captured  and  carried  to  Havana, 
and,  after  being  examined  before  a  military  court,  were  sentenced  to  be 
publicly  executed,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  16th  of 
August. 

On  receiving  information  of  what  had  occurred.  Commodore  Foxhall  A. 
Parker  was  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  steam-frigate  Saranac  to  Havana, 
and  inquire  into  the  charges  against  the  persons  executed,  the  circum- 
stances uuder  which  they  were  taken,  and  whatsoever  referred  to  their 
trial  and  sentence.  Copies  of  the  instructions  from  the  department  of 
state  to  him,  and  of  his  letters  to  that  department,  are  herewith  submitted. 

According  to  the  record  of  the  examination,  the  prisoners  all  admitted 
the  offences  charged  against  them,  of  being  hostile  invaders  of  the  island. 
At  the  time  of  their  trial  and  execution,  the  main  body  of  the  invaders  was 
still  in  the  field,  making  war  upon  the  Spanish  authorities  and  Spanish 
subjects.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  being  overcome  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  they  dispersed  on  the  24lh  of  August;  Lopez,  their  leader,  was 
captured  some  days  after,  and  executed  on  the  1st  of  September.  Many 
of  his  remaining  followers  were  killed,  or  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  Of  these,  none  appear  to  have  been  tried 
or  executed.  Several  of  these  were  pardoned  upon  application  of  their 
friends  and  others,  and  the  rest,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number, 
were  sent  to  Spain.  Of  the  final  disposition  made  of  these,  we  have  no 
official  information. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  residt  of  this  illegal  and  ill-fated  expedition. 
Thus,  thoughtless  young  men  have  been  induced,  by  false  and  fraudulent 
representations,  to  violate  the  law  of  their  country,  through  rash  and  un- 
founded expectations  of  assisting  to  accomplish  political  revolutions  in 
other  states,  and  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  Too  severe  a 
judgment  can  hardly  be  passed  by  the  indignant  sense  of  the  community, 
upon  those  who,  being  belter  informed  themselves,  have  yet  led  away  the 
ardor  of  youth  and  an  ill-directed  love  of  political  liberty.  The  corre- 
spondence between  this  government  and  that  of  Spain  relating  to  this 
transaction  is  herewith  communicated. 

Although  these  offenders  against  the  laws  have  forfeited  the  protection 
of  their  country,  yet  the  government  may,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its 
obligations  to  other  countries,  and  its  fixed  purpose  to  maintain  and  en- 
force the  laws,  entertain  sympathy  for  their  unoffending  families  and 
friends,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  themselves.  Accordingly, 
no  proper  effort  has  been  spared,  and  none  will  be  spared,  to  procure  the 
release  of  such  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  this  unlawful 
enterprise,  as  are  now  in  confinement  in  Spain  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
such  interposition  with  the  government  of  that  country  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  any  ground  of  expectation  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will,  hereafter,  feel  itself  under  any  obligation  of  duty 
to  intercede  for  the  liberation  or  pardon  of  such  persons  as  are  flagrant 
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offenders  against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
These  laws  must  be  executed.  If  we  desire  to  maintain  our  respectability 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  behooves  us  to  enforce  steadily  and  stern- 
ly the  neutrality  acts  passed  by  Congress,  and  to  follow,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  violation  of  those  acts  with  condign  punishment. 

But  what  gives  a  peculiar  criminality  to  this  invasion  of  Cuba,  is,  that 
under  the  lead  of  Spanish  subjects  and  with  the  aid  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  it  had  its  origin,  with  many,  in  motives  of  cupidity.  Money 
was  advanced  by  individuals,  probably  in  considerable  amounts,  to  pur- 
chase Cuban  bonds,  as  they  have  been  called,  issued  by  Lopez,  sold, 
doubtless,  at  a  very  large  discount,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  public  property  of  Cuba,  of  whatever  kind,  and  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  people  and  government  of  that  island,  from  whatever 
source  to  be  derived,  were  pledged,  as  well  as  the  good  faith  of  tho  gov- 
ernment expected  to  be  established.  All  these  means  of  payment,  it  is 
evident,  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  process  of  bloodshed,  war,  and 
revolution.  None  will  deny  that  those  who  set  on  foot  military  expedi- 
tions against  foreign  states  by  means  like  these,  are  far  more  culpable 
than  the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  whom  they  induce  to  go  forth  as 
the  ostensible  parties  in  the  proceeding.  These  originators  of  the  invasion 
of  Cuba  seem  to  have  determined,  with  coolness  and  system,  upon  an 
undertaking  which  should  disgrace  their  country,  violate  its  laws,  and  put 
to  hazard  the  lives  of  ill-informed  and  deluded  men.  You  will  consider 
whether  further  legislation  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
such  offences  in   future. 

No  individuals  have  a  right  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  to 
violate  its  laws,  upon  vague  notions  of  altering  or  reforming  governments 
in  other  states.  This  principle  is  not  only  reasonable  in  itself  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  law,  but  is  engrafted  into  the  codes  of  other  nations 
as  well  as  our  own.  But  while  such  are  the  sentiments  of  this  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  added  that  every  independent  nation  must  be  presumed 
to  be  able  to  defend  its  possessions  against  unauthorized  individuals  banded 
together  to  attack  them.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  at  all 
times  since  its  establishment,  has  abstained  and  has  sought  to  restrain 
the  citizens  of  the  country  from  entering  into  controversies  between  other 
powers  and  to  observe  all  the  duties  of  neutrality.  At  an  earlv  period  of 
the  government,  in  the  administration  of  Washington,  several  laws  were 
passed  for  this  purpose.  The  main  provision  of  these  laws  were  re-enact- 
ed by  the  act  of  April,  1818,  by  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  de- 
clared that  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  begin,  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide,  or  prepare  the  means  for 
any  military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against 
the  territory  or  dominion  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colonv, 
district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years  ;  and  this  law  has  been  executed  and  enforced,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  government,  from  that  dav  to  this. 

In  proclaiming  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  and  non-inter- 
vention, the  United  States  have  not  followed  the  lead  of  other  civilized 
nations  ;  they  have  taken  the  lead  themselves,  and  have  been  followed  by 
others.  This  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  British 
statesmen,  who  said  in  parliament,  while  a  member  of  the  crown,  "  that 
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if  he  wished  for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  he  should  take  that  laid 
down  by  America  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  the  secretaryship  of 
Jefferson  ;"  and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1818  was 
followed,  the  succeeding  year,  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
substantially  the  same  in  its  general  provisions.  Up  to  that  lime  there 
had  been  no  similar  law  in  England,  except  certain  highly  penal  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  prohibiting  English  subjects  from  en- 
listing in  foreign  service,  the  avowed  object  of  which  statutes  was,  that 
foreign  armies,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  throne,  should  not  be  strengthened  by  recruits  from  England  herself. 

All  must  see  that  difficulties  may  arise  in  carrying  the  laws  referred  to 
into  execution  in  a  country  now  having  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of 
seacoast,  with  an  infinitive  number  of  ports  and  harbors  and  small  inlets 
from  some  of  which  unlawful  expeditit)ns  may  suddenly  set  forth,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  government,  against  the  possessions  of  foreign 
states. 

Friendly  relations  with  all,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none,  has 
long  been  a  maxim  with  us.  Our  true  mission  is  not  to  propagate  our 
opinions,  or  impose  upon  other  countries  our  form  of  government,  by  ar- 
tifice or  force  ;  but  to  teach  by  example,  and  show  by  our  success,  mod- 
eration, and  justice,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  and  the  advantages 
of  free  institutions.  Let  every  people  choose  for  itself,  and  make  and 
alter  its  political  institutions  to  suit  its  own  condition  and  convenience. 
But,  while  we  avow  and  maintain  this  neutral  policy  ourselves,  we  are 
anxious  to  see  the  same  forbearance  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  whose 
forms  of  government  are  different  from  our  own.  The  deep  interest 
which  we  feel  in  the  spread  of  liberal  principles  and  the  establishment  of 
free  governments,  and  tlie  sympathy  with  which  we  witness  every  strug- 
gle against  oppression,  forbid  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  a  case  in 
whicli  the  strong  arm  of  a  foreign  power  is  invoked  to  stifle  public  sen 
timent  and  repress  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  any  country. 

The  governments  of  Great  Britain,  and  France  have  issued  orders  to 
their  naval  commanders  on  the  West  India  station  to  prevent  by  force,  if 
necessary,  the  landing  of  adventurers  from  any  nation  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  hostile  intent.  The  copy  of  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation 
on  this  subject  between  the  charge  d'aflaires  of  her  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  acting  secretary  of  state,  and  of  a  subsequent  note  of  the  former 
to  the  department  of  state,  are  herewith  submitted,  together  with  a  copy 
of  a  note  of  the  acting  secretary  of  state  to  the  minister  of  the  French 
republic,  and  of  the  reply  of  the  latter,  on  the  same  subject.  These  pa- 
pers will  acquaint  you  with  the  grounds  of  this  interposition  of  the  two 
leading  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  and  with  the  apprehensions,  which 
this  government  could  not  fail  to  entertain,  that  such  interposition,  if  car- 
ried into  eflect,  might  lead  to  abuses  in  derogation  of  the  maritime  rights 
of  the  United  States.  The  maritime  rights  of  the  United  States  are 
founded  on  a  firm,  secure,  and  well-defined  basis  ;  they  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  national  independence  and  public  law,  and  will  be  maintained 
in  all  their  full  and  just  extent. 

The  principle  which  this  government  has  heretofore  solemnly  announ- 
ced it  still  adheres  to,  and  will  maintain  under  all  circumstances  and  at 
all  hazards.  That  principle  is,  that  in  every  reaularly-documented  mer- 
chant-vessel, the  crew  who  navigate  it,  and  those  on  board  of  it,  will  find 
their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.      No  American  ship  can 
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be  allowpcl  to  be  visited  or  searched  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  individuals  on  board,  nor  can  there  be  allowed  any  watch  by 
the  vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  over  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  or  the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
last  communication  from  the  British  charge  d'affaires  to  the  department 
of  state,  that  he  is  authorized  to  assure  the  secretary  of  state  that  every 
care  will  be  taken  that,  in  executing  the  preventive  measures  against  the 
expeditions  which  the  United  States  government  itself  has  denounced  as 
not  being  entitled  to  the  protection  of  any  government,  no  interference 
shall  take  place  with  the  lavvful  commerce  of  any  nation. 

Iiv  addition  to  the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  herewith  submitted, 
official  information  has  been  received  at  the  department  of  state  of  assur- 
ances by  the  French  government  that,  in  the  orders  given  to  the  French 
naval  forces,  they  were  expressly  instructed,  in  any  operations  they  might 
engage  in,  to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States  wherever  it  might 
appear,  and  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  upon  any  vessel  or  armament 
under  its  protection. 

Ministers  and  consuls  of  foreign  nations  are  the  means  and  agents  of 
communication  between  us  and  those  nations,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that,  while  residing  in  the  country,  they  should  feel  a  perfect 
security  so  long  as  they  faithfully  discharge  their  respective  duties  and 
are  guilty  of  no  violation  of  our  laws.  Tins  is  the  admitted  law  of 
nations,  and  no  country  has  a  deeper  interest  in  maintaining  it  than  the 
United  States.  Our  commerce  spreads  over  every  sea  and  visits  every 
clime,  and  our  ministers  and  consuls  are  appointed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  that  commerce,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  peace  of  the  country  and  main- 
tain the  honor  of  its  flag.  But  how  can  they  discharge  these  duties  unless 
they  be  themselves  protected;  and,  if  protected,  it  must  be  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  And  what  is  due  to  our  own  public 
functionaries  residing  in  foreign  nations,  is  exactly  the  measure  of  what 
is  due  to  the  functionaries  of  other  governments  residing  here.  As  in 
war,  the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  are  sacred,  or  else  wars  would  be  inter- 
minable ;  so  in  peace,  embassadors,  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  charged 
with  friendly  national  intercourse,  are  objects  of  especial  respect  and  pro- 
tection, each  according  to  the  riy;hts  belonging  to  his  rank  and  station.  In 
view  of  these  important  principles,  it  is  with  deep  mortification  and  re- 
gret I  announce  to  you  that,  during  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the 
executions  at  Havana,  the  office  of  her  catholic  majesty's  consul  at  New 
Orleans  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  his  property  destroyed,  the  Spanish  flag 
found  in  the  ofiice  carried  off  and  torn  in  pieces,  and  he  himself  induced 
to  flee  for  his  personal  safety,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  I  forthwith  directed  the  attorney  of 
the  United  States  residing  at  New  Orleans  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and 
the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  the  consul,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  laying  them  before  you,  that  you  might  make  provision  for  such 
indemnity  to  him  as  a  just  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  a  friendly  power  might,  in  your  judgment,  seem  to 
require.  The  correspondence  upon  this  subject  between  the  secretary 
of  state  and  her  catholic  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

The  occurrence  at  New  Orleans  has  led  me  to  give  my  attention  to  the 
state  of  our  laws  in  regard  to  foreign  embassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls. 
I  think  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  deficient  in  not  providing  sufR- 
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cieiitly  for  either  the  protection  or  the  punishment  of  consuls..  I  there- 
fore recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Your  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  question  of  reciprocal  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and  other  British  possessions  near 
our  frontier.  Overtures  for  a  convention  upon  this  subject  have  been  re- 
ceived from  her  Britannic  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  it  seems 
to  be  in  man)-  respects  preferable  that  the  matter  should  be  regulated  by 
reciprocal  legislation.  Documents  are  laid  before  you  showing  the  terms 
which  the  British  government  is  willing  to  ofler,  and  the  measures  which 
it  may  adopt,  if  some  arrangement  upon  this  subject  shall  not  be  made. 

From  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  note  from  the  British  legation  at 
Washington,  and  the  reply  of  the  department  of  state  thereto,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  her  Britannic  majesty's  government  is  desirous  that  a  part  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  British  possessior)s  should  be 
authoritatively  marked  out,  and  that  an  intention  was  expressed  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  thereof  on  the  pari 
of  the  United  States.  Your  attention  to  this  subject  is  accordingly  invi- 
ted, and  a  proper  appropriation  recommended. 

A  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Portugal,  has  been  concluded,  and  the  ratifications  have 
been  exchanged.  The  first  instalment  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Por- 
tugal fell  due  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  and  has  been  paid. 

The  president  of  the  French  republic,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  convention,  has  been  selected  as  arbiter  in  the  case  of  the  General 
Armstrong,  and  has  signified  that  he  accepts  the  trust,  and  the  high  sat- 
isfaction he  feels  in  acting  as  the  common  friend  of  two  nations  with 
M'hich  France  is  united  by  sentiments  of  sincere  and  lasting  amity. 

The  Turkish  government  has  expressed  its  thanks  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion given  to  the  sultan's  agent,  Amin  Bey,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States.  On  the  28ih  of  February  last,  a  despatch  was 
addressed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Marsh,  the  American  minister 
at  Constantinople,  instructing  him  to  ask  of  the  Turkish  government  per- 
mission for  the  Hungarians,  then  imprisoned  within  the  dominions  of  the 
sublime  porte,  to  remove  to  this  country.  On  the  3d  of  March  last,  both 
houses  of  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  requesting  the  president  to  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  a  public  vessel  to  convey  to  this  country  Louis 
Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  captivity. 

The  instruction  above  referred  to  was  complied  with,  and  the  Turkish 
governmant  having  released  Governor  Kossuth  and  his  companions  from 
prison,  on  the  10th  of  September  last  they  embarked  on  board  of  the 
United  States  steam-frigate  Mississippi,  which  was  selected  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolution  of  Congress.  Governor  Kossuth  left  the  Mississippi 
at  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  visit  to  England,  and  may  short- 
ly be  expected  in  New  York.  By  communications  to  the  department  of 
state  he  has  expressed  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  interposition 
of  this  government  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates.  This  coun- 
try has  been  justly  regarded  as  a  safe  asylum  for  those  whom  political 
events  have  exiled  from  their  own  homes  in  Europe;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  Congress  to  consider  in  what  manner  Governor  Kossuth  and 
his  companions,  brought  hither  by  its  authority,  shall  be  received  and 
treated. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  diflerences  which  have  lor  some 
time  past  been  pending  between  the  government  of  the  French  republic 
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and  t'tiut  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  may  be  peaceably  and  durably  adjusted, 
so  as  to  secure  the  independence  of  those  islands.  Long  before  the  events 
which  have  of  late  imparted  so  much  importance  to  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific,  we  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Hawaiian  government.  This  government  was  first  in  taking  that  step, 
and  several  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  immediately  followed.  We 
were  influenced  in  this  measure  by  the  existing  and  prospective  impor- 
tance of  the  islands  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  refreshment  for  our  vessels 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  by  the  consideration  that  they  lie  in  the 
course  of  the  great  trade  which  must,  at  no  distant  day,  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  western  coast  of  North  America  and  Eastern  Asia. 

We  were  also  influenced  by  a  desire  that  those  islands  should  not  pass 
under  the  control  of  any  other  great  maritime  state,  but  should  remain  in 
an  independent  condition,  and  so  be  accessible  and  useful  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations.  I  need  not  say  that  the  importance  of  these  considerations 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sudden  and  vast  development  which 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  have  attained  in  California  and  Oregon  ; 
and  the  policy  heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  those  islands  will  be  stead- 
ily pursued. 

It  is  gratifying  not  only  to  those  who  consider  the  commercial  interests 
of  nations,  but  also  to  all  who  favor  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
difl'usion  of  religion,  to  see  a  community  emerge  from  a  savage  state  and 
attain  such  a  degree  of  civilization  in  those  distant  seas. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  Mexican 
republic  should  again  be  seriously  disturbed  ;  for,  since  the  peace  between 
that  republic  and  the  United  States,  it  had  enjoyed  such  comparative  re- 
pose that  the  most  favorable  anticipations  for  the  future  might,  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence,  have  been  indulged.  These,  however,  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Having  received  information  tliat  persons  from 
the  United  States  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  apprehending 
that  their  example  might  be  followed  by  others,  I  caused  orders  to  be  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  hostile  expeditions  against  Mex- 
ico from  being  set  on  foot  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I 
likewise  issued  a  proclamation  upon  the  subject,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with laid  before  you.  This  appeared  to  be  rendered  imperative  by  the 
obligations  of  treaties  and  the  general  duties  of  good  neighborhood. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  informed  Congress  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  had  undertaken  the  connection  of  the  two  oceans  by  means 
of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  under  a  grant  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  a  citizen  of  that  republic  ;  and  that  this  enterprise 
would  probably  be  prosecuted  with  energy  whenever  Mexico  should  con- 
sent to  such  stipulations  with  the  goverimient  of  the  United  States  as 
should  impart  a  feeling  of  security  to  those  who  should  invest  their  prop- 
erty in  the  enterprise. 

A  convention  between  the  two  governments  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end  has  been  ratified  by  this  government,  and  only  awaits  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive  of  that  republic. 

Some  unexpected  difficulties  and  delays  have  arisen  in  the  ratification 
of  that  convention  by  Mexico,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  her  decision 
will  be  governed  by  just  and  enlightened  views,  as  well  of  the  general 
importance  of  the  object,  as  of  her  own  interests  and  obligations. 

In  negotiating  upon  this  important  subject,  this  government  has  had  in 
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view  one,  and  only  one  object.  That  object  has  been,  and  is,  the  con- 
struction or  attainment  of  a  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  shortest  and 
the  best  for  travellers  and  merchandise,  and  equally  open  to  all  the  world. 
It  has  sought  to  obtain  no  territorial  acquisition,  nor  any  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  it  would  see,  with  the  greatest  regret,  that  Mexico 
should  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  enterprise 
■which  promises  so  much  convenience  to  the  whole  commercial  world, 
and  such  eminent  advantages  to  Mexico  herself.  Impressed  with  these 
sentiments  and  these  convictions,  the  government  will  continue  to  exert 
all  proper  efforts  to  bring  about  the  necessary  arrangement  with  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  work. 

For  some  months  pas,,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  has  been  the  theatre 
of  one  of  those  civil  convulsions  from  which  the  cause  of  free  institutions, 
and  the  general  prosperity  and  social  progress  of  the  states  of  Central 
America,  have  so  often  and  so  severely  suffered.  Until  quiet  shall  have 
been  restored,  and  a  government  apparently  stable  shall  have  been  organ- 
ized, no  advance  can  prudently  be  made  in  disposing  of  the  questions 
pending  between  the  two  countries. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  an  inter-oceanic  communication  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  to  the  Pacific  has  been  so  far  accomplished  as  that 
passengers  have  actually  traversed  it,  and  merchandise  has  been  trans- 
ported over  it;  and  when  the  canal  shall  have  been  completed  according 
to  the  original  plan,  the  means  of  communication  will  be  further  improved. 
It  is  understood  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  railroad  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  has  been  completed,  and  that  the  mail  and  passengers  will  in 
future  be  conveyed  thereon. 

Whichever  of  the  several  routes  between  the  two  oceans  may  ultimately 
prove  most  eligible  for  travellers  to  and  from  the  different  states  on  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico  and  our  coast  on  the  Pacific,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  all  of  them  will  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  liber- 
ally reward  that  individual  enterprise  by  which  alone  they  have  been  or 
are  expected  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Peace  has  been  concluded  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  and,  it  is  hoped,  upon  a  durable  basis.  Such  is  the  ex- 
tent of  our  commercial  relations  with  that  island,  that  the  United  States 
can  not  fail  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  its  tranquillity. 

The  office  of  commissioner  to  China  remains  unfilled  ;  several  persons 
have  been  appointed,  and  the  place  has  been  offered  to  others,  all  of  whom 
have  declined  its  acceptance,  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
pensation. The  annual  allowance  by  law  is  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  any  outfit.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  to  Congress.  Our  commerce  with  China  is  highly 
important,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  so,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  between  our  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Eastern 
Asia.  China  is  understood  to  be  a  country  in  which  living  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  American  commissioner  sent  thith- 
er should  not  be  placed,  in  regard  to  compensation,  on  an  equal  fooling 
with  ministers  who  represent  this  country  at  the  courts  of  Europe. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aggregate  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$52,312,979.87;  which,  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
July,  1850,  gave,  as  the  available  means  for  the  year,  the  sum  of 
$58,917,524.36. 
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The  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  $18,005,878.68. 
The  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1851,  were. $2 15, 725,995 

Of  which  there  were  in  specie 4,967,901 

The  exports  for  the  same  period  were 217,517,130 

Of  which  there  were  of  domestic  products. .  .$178,546,555 

Foreign  goods  re-exported 9,738,695 

Specie 29,231,880 

$217,517,130 

Since  the  1st  of  December  last,  the  payments  in  cash  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  exclusive  of  interest,  have  amounted  to  $7,501,456.56; 
which,  however,  includes  the  sum  of  $3,242,400  paid  under  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  the  further  sum  of  $2,591,213.45, 
being  the  amount  of  awards  to  American  citizens  under  the  lale  treaty 
with  Mexico,  for  which  the  issue  of  stock  was  authorized,  but  which  was 
paid  in  cash  from  the  treasury. 

The  public  debt  on  the  20th  ultimo,  exclusive  of  the  stock  authorized 
to  be  issued  to  Texas  by  the  act  of  September  9, 1850,  was  11)62,560,395.26. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $51,800,000  ; 
which,  with  the  probable  unappropriated  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
30th  June  next,  will  give,  as  the  probable  available  means  for  that  year, 
the  sum  of  $63,258,743.09. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper,  in  view  of  the  large  expenditures  conso-. 
quent  uj)on  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico,  that  the  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  laid  before  Congress  in  such  manner  as  to 
distinguish  the  expenditures  so  required  from  the  otherwise  ordinary 
demands  upon  the  treasury. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at 
$42,892,299.19  of  which  there  is  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  government,  other  than  those  consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  our 
new  territories,  and  deducting  the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
the  sum  of  $33,343,198.08;  and  for  the  purposes  coiniected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  those  territories,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
of  the  government,  contracted  in  consequence  of  their  acquisition,  the 
sum  of  $9,549,101.11. 

If  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  reference  to  the  expen- 
ditures required  for  these  territories  shall  be  met  b)' corresponding  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  appropriations  made  in  accordance  there- 
with, there  will  be  an  estimated  unappropriated  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  the  30th  June,  1853,  of  $20,366,443.90,  wherewith  to  meet  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt  due  on  the  1st  of  July  following,  amounting  to 
$6,237,931.35,  as  well  as  any  appropriations  which  may  be  made  beyond 
the  estimates. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  estimated  expenditures  on  account  of  our  newly- 
acquired  territories,  I  may  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  desire  that  a  liberal  course  of  policy  may  be  pursued 
toward  them,  and  that  every  obligation,  express  or  implied,  entered  into 
in  consequence  of  their  acquisition,  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  most  liberal 
appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

The  values  of  our  domestic  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  year,  exhibit  an  increase  of  $43,646,322.  At 
first  view,  this  condition  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  would  seem  to 
present  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  its  future  prosperity.  An  examination 
of  the  details  of  our  expotts,  however,  will  show  that  the  increased  value 
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of  oiir  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  price  of 
cotton  which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  that  year,  which  price  has 
since  declined  about  one  half. 

The  value  of  our  exports  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  which  it  was 
supposed  the  incentive  of  a  low  tariff"  and  large  importations  from  abroad 
would  have  greatly  augmented,  has  fallen  from  $68,701,921  in  1847,  to 
$26,051,373  in  1850,  and  to  $21,848,653  in  1851,  with  a  strong  proba- 
bility, amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
current  year. 

The  aggregate  values  of  rice  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  also  exhibit  a  decrease  amounting  to 
$460,917,  which,  with  a  decline  in  the  values  of  the  exports  of  tobacco 
for  the  same  period,  make  an  aggregate  decrease  in  these  two  articles  of 
$1,156,751. 

The  policy  which  dictated  a  low  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise, 
it  was  thouglit  by  those  who  promoted  and  established  it,  would  tend  to 
benefit  the  farming  population  of  this  country,  by  increasing  the  demand 
and  raising  the  price  of  agricultural  products  in  foreign  markets 

The  foregoing  facts,  however,  seem  to  show  incontestably,  that  no  such 
result  has  follow^ed  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  On  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing the  repeal  of  the  restrictive  corn  laws  in  England,  the  foreign 
.demand  for  the  products  of  the  American  farmer  has  steadily  declined, 
since  the  short  crops  and  consequent  famine  in  a  portion  of  Europe  have 
been  happily  replaced  by  full  crops  and  comparative  abundance  of  food. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  commercial  statistics  for  the  past 
year,  that  the  value  of  our  domestic  exports  has  been  increased  in  the 
single  item  of  raw  cotton,  by  $40,000,000  over  the  value  of  that  export 
for  the  year  preceding.  This  is  not  due  to  any  increased  general  demand 
for  that  article,  but  to  the  short  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  which  created 
an  increased  demand  and  an  augmented  price  for  the  crop  of  last  year. 
Should  the  cotton  crop  now  going  forward  to  market  be  only  equal  in 
quantity  to  that  of  the  year  preceding,  and  be  sold  at  the  present  prices, 
then  there  would  be  a  falling  off"  in  the  value  of  our  exports,  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  of  at  least  $40,000,000,  compared  with  the  amount  ex- 
ported for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1851. 

The  production  of  gold  in  California,  for  the  past  year,  seems  to  prom- 
ise a  large  supply  of  that  metal  from  that  quarter  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  large  annual  increase  of  the  currency  of  the  world  must  be  attended 
with  its  usual  results.  These  have  been  already  partially  disclosed,  in 
the  enhancement  of  prices,  and  a  rising  spirit  of  speculation  and  adventure, 
tending  to  over-trading,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad.  Unless  some  salutary 
check  shall  be  given  to  these  tendencies,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods,  beyond  a  healthy  demand  in  this  country,  will  lead 
to  a  sudden  drain  of  the  precious  metals  from  us,  bringing  with  it,  as  it 
has  done  in  former  times,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  busi- 
ness and  capital  of  the  American  people. 

The  exports  of  specie  to  liquidate  our  foreign  debt  during  the  past  fis- 
cal year  have  been  $24,263,979  over  the  amount  of  specie  imported.  The 
exports  of  specie  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  have 
been  $14,651,827.  Should  specie  continue  to  be  exported  at  this  rate  for 
the  remaining  three  quarters  of  this  year,  it  will  drain  from  our  metallic 
currency  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1352,  the  enormous  amount 
of  $58,607,308. 
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In  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  national  finances,  it  will  bo- 
come  the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  paying  ofT  the 
public  debt.  If  the  present  and  anticipated  s\irplus  in  the  treasury  should 
not  be  absorbed  by  appropriations  of  an  extraordinary  character,  this  sur- 
plus should  be  employed  in  such  way,  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
Congress  may  enact,  in  extinguishing  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  nation. 

By  reference  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  9th  September,  1850,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  consideration  of  certain  concessions  by  the  state  of 
Texas,  it  is  provided  that  the  "  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  state  of 
Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  a  stock,  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interest,  and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  the  interest  payable 
half  yearly  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  same  section  of  the  law  it  is  further  provided  "  that  no  more  than 
five  millions  of  said  stock  shall  be  issued  until  the  creditors  of  the  state 
holding  bonds  and  other  certificates  of  stock  of  Texas, /or  lohich  duties  on 
imports  were  specially  pledged,  shall  first  file  at  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  releases  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States,  for  or  on  account 
of  said  bonds  or  certificates,  in  such  forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  approved  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States." 

The  form  of  release  thus  provided  for  has  been  prescribed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  and  approved.  It  has  been  published  in  all  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
persons  holding  claims  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  foregoing  proviso  were 
required  to  file  their  releases  (in  the  form  thus  prescribed)  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October,  1851.  Although 
this  publication  has  been  continued  from  the  25th  day  of  March,  1851, 
yet  up  to  the  1st  of  October  last  comparatively  few  releases  had  been 
filed  by  the  creditors  of  Texas. 

The  authorities  of  the  state  of  Texas,  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  have  furnished  a  schedule  of  the  public  debt  of  that  state 
created  prior  to  her  admission  into  the  Union,  with  a  copy  of  the  laws 
under  which  each  class  was  contracted. 

I  have,  from  the  documents  furnished  by  the  state  of  Texas,  determined 
the  classes  of  claims  which  in  my  judgment  fall  within  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  9th  of  September,  1850. 

On  being  ofhcially  informed  of  the  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  act  referred  to,  I  caused  the  stock  to  be  prepared, 
and  the  five  millions  which  are  to  be  issued  unconditionally,  bearing  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  have  been  for 
some  time  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  state  of  Texas.  The  authorities 
of  Texas,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  not  authorized  any  one  to  receive 
this  stock,  and  it  remains  in  the  treasury  department,  subject  to  the  order 
of  Texas. 

The  releases,  required  by  law  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury,  not  hav- 
ing been  filed  there,  the  remaining  five  millions  have  not  been  issued. 
This  last  amount  of  the  stock  will  be  withheld  from  Texas  until  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  is  to  be  delivered  shall  be  complied  with  by  the  cred- 
itors of  that  state,  unless  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct  by  a  modification 
of  the  law. 

In  my  last  annual  message,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer,  I  stated  briefly 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  by  converting  the  ad-valorem  into  a  specific  duty,  wherever  the 
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article  imported  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  it,  and  tliat  siicli  a 
discrimination  should  be  made,  in  favor  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  encourage  home  production  without  excluding  foreign 
competition. 

The  numerous  frauds  which  continue  to  be  practised  upon  the  revenue 
by  false  invoices  and  under-valuations,  constitute  an  unanswerable  reason 
for  adopting  specific  instead  of  ad-valorem  duties  in  all  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  commodity  does  not  forbid  it.  A  striking  illustration  of  these 
frauds  will  be  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
showing  the  customhouse  valuation  of  articles  imported  under  a  former 
law  subject  to  specific  duties,  when  there  was  no  inducement  to  under- 
valuation, and  the  customhouse  valuations  of  the  same  articles  under  the 
present  system  of  ad-valorem  duties,  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  under  the  existing  laws. 
This  practical  evasion  of  the  present  law,  combined  with  the  languishing 
condition  of  some  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country  caused  by  over- 
importations  and  consequent  depressed  prices,  and  with  the  failure  in  ob- 
taining a  foreign  market  for  our  increasing  surplus  of  breadstuOs  and  pro- 
visions, has  induced  me  again  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the  existing 
tariff. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  which  accompanies  this 
communication,  will  present  a  condensed  statement  of  the  operations  of 
that  important  department  of  the  government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cash  sales  of  the  public  lands  exceed  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  still  further 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  large  donations  which  have  been  made  to 
many  of  the  states,  and  the  liberal  grants  to  individuals  as  a  reward  for 
military  services.  This  fact  furnishes  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Suitable  measures  have  been  adopted  for  commencing  the  survey  of 
the  public  lands  in  California  and  Oregon.  Surveying  parties  have  been 
organized,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  the  principal 
base  and  meridian  lines.  But  further  legislation  and  additional  appropri- 
ations will  be  necessary  before  the  proper  subdivisions  can  be  made,  and 
the  general  land  system  extended  over  those  remote  parts  of  our  terri- 
tory. 

On  the  3d  of  March  last,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  commissioners  to  settle  private  land  claims  in  California. 
Three  persons  were  immediately  appointed,  all  of  whom,  however,  de- 
clined accepting  the  office,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
pensation. Others  were  promptly  selected,  who,  for  the  same  reason  also 
declined  ;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  season  that  the  services  of  suit- 
able persons  could  be  secured.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  con- 
vened in  this  city  on  the  10th  September  last,  when  detailed  instructions 
were  given  to  them  in  regard  to  their  duties.  Their  first  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  present  month. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  refer  to  these  facts,  not  only  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  filling  the  commission,  but  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  commissioners.  The 
officp  is  one  of  great  labor  and  responsibility,  and  the  compensation  should 
be  such  as  to  command  men  of  a  high  order  of  talents  and  the  most  un- 
questionably integrity. 
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The  proper  disposal  of  the  mineral  lands  of  California  is  a  subject  sur- 
rounded by  great  difficulties.  In  my  last  annual  message,  I  reconunended 
the  survey  and  sale  of  them  in  small  parcels,  under  such  restrictions  as 
would  effectually  guard  against  monopoly  and  speculation.  But  upon 
further  information,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  persons  familiar 
with  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  change  that  recommendation,  and  to  ad- 
vise that  they  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  at  present,  a  common  field,  open 
to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  all  our  citizens,  until  further  experience 
shall  have  developed  the  best  policy  to  be  ultimately  adopted  in  regard  to 
them,  It  is  safer  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  that  now  exists,  for  a  short 
period,  than,  by  premature  legislation,  to  fasten  on  the  country  a  system 
founded  in  error,  which  may  place  the  whole  subject  beyond  the  future 
control  of  Congress, 

The  agricultural  lands  should,  however,  be  surveyed,  and  brought  into 
market  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  that  the  titles  may  become  settled, 
and  the  inhabitants  stimulated  to  make  permanent  improvements,  and  en- 
ter on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  To  effect  these  objects,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  necessary  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment 
of  land  offices  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  for  the  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  surveys  at  an  early  day. 

Some  difficulties  have  occurred  in  organizing  the  territorial  govern- 
ments of  New  Mexico  and  Utah ;  and,  when  more  accurate  information 
shall  be  obtained  of  the  causes,  a  further  communication  will  be  made  on 
that  subject. 

In  my  last  annual  communication  to  Congress,  I  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  bureau,  and  I  take  this  occasion  again  to  invoke 
your  favorable  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Agriculture  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  great  interest  of  our  people. 
Four  fifths  of  our  active  population  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  settlements  over  new  territory  is 
daily  adding  to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  that  vocation.  Justice 
and  sound  policy,  therefore,  alike  require  that  the  government  should  use 
all  the  means  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  promote  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  that  important  class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  And  yet  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that,  while  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  during  a  large  portion  of  every  session, 
and  our  statutes  abound  in  provisions  for  their  [irotection  and  encourage- 
ment, little  has  yet  been  done  directly  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
It  is  time  that  this  reproach  to  our  legislation  sh(juld  be  removed  ;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  present  Congress  will  not  close  their  labors  with- 
out adopting  efficient  means  to  supply  the  omissions  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them. 

An  agricultural  bureau,  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  dissem- 
inating correct  information  as  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  and  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  of  procuring  and  distributing  seeds  and  plants,  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  with  instructions  in  regard  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  treatment 
best  adapted  to  their  growth,  could  not  fail  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Wash- 
ington, in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  a  "  a  very  cheap  instru- 
ment of  immense  national  benefit." 

Regarding  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  28,  1850,  granting 
bounty  lands  to  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of 
the  country,  as  a  great  measure  of  national  justice  and  munificence,  an 
122 
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anxious  desire  has  been  felt,  by  the  officers  intrusted  with  its  immediate, 
execution,  to  give  prompt  efTect  to  its  provisions.  All  the  means  within 
their  control  were,  therefore,  brought  into  requisition  to  expedite  the 
adjudication  of  claims  ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  that  near 
one  hnndred  thousand  applications  have  been  considered,  and  about  sev- 
enty thousand  warrants  issued,  within  the  short  space  of  nine  months.  If 
adequate  provision  be  made  by  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  department,  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  before  the  close 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  all  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  will 
have  received  their  warrants. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  suggested  in  his  report  various  amend- 
ments of  the  laws  relating  to  pensions  and  bounty  lands,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  guarding  against  abuses  and  frauds  on  the  government : 
to  all  of  which  I  invite  your  particular  attention. 

The  large  accessions  to  our  Indian  population  consequent  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments into  Utah  and  Oregon,  have  given  increased  interest  and  importance 
to  our  relations  with  the  aboriginal  race. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  year  in  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  reside  in  the  Northwestern 
territory  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  of 
them  ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  j-ou  to  learn  that  they  are 
gradually  advancing  in  civilization  and  the  pursuits  of  social  life. 

Along  the  ^Mexican  frontier,  and  in  California  and  Oregon,  there  have 
been  occasional  manifestations  of  unfriendly  feeling,  and  some  depredations 
committed.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  they  resulted  more  from  the 
destitute  and  starving  condition  of  the  Indians  than  from  any  settled  hos- 
tility toward  the  whites.  As  the  settlements  of  our  citizens  progress 
toward  them,  the  game  upon  which  thev  mainly  rely  for  subsistence  is 
driven  off  or  destroyed,  and  the  only  alternative  left  to  them  is  starvation 
or  plunder.  It  becomes  us  to  consider,  in  view  of  this  condition  of  things, 
whether  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  an  enlightened  economy,  do  not 
require  that,  instead  of  seeking  to  punish  them  for  offences  which  are  the 
result  of  our  own  policy  toward  them,  we  should  not  provide  for  their 
immediate  wants,  and  encourage  them  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  to  rely 
on  their  labor,  instead  of  the  chase,  for  the  means  of  support. 

Various  important  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  different  tribes 
during  the  year,  by  which  their  title  to  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  country 
has  been  extinguished:  all  of  which  will,  at  the  proper  time,  be  submitted 
to  the  senate  for  ratification. 

The  joint  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  running  and  marking  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Mexico.  It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  that  the  initial  point  on  the  Pacific  and  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Gila  with  the  Colorado  river  had  been  determined,  and 
the  intervening  line,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  run  and 
marked  by  temporary  monuments.  Since  that  time  a  monument  of  marble 
has  been  erected  at  the  initial  point,  and  permanent  landmarks  of  iron  have 
been  placed  at  suitable  distances  along  the  line. 

The  initial  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  has  also  been  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  latitude  32°  22',  and,  at  the  date  of  the  last  communication,  the 
survey  of  the  line  had  been  made  thence  westward  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  mines. 
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The  commission  on  our  part  was  at  first  organized  on  a  scale  which 
experience  proved  to  be  unwieldy  and  attended  with  unnecessary  expense. 
Orders  have,  iherelore,  been  issued  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  within  the  sinallest  limits  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
those  engaged  in  the  service  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of 
their  important  duties. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  all  the  officers  engaged  in  taking  the 
census  in  the  states  and  territories,  except  California.  The  superinten- 
dent employed  to  make  the  enumeration  in  that  state,  has  not  yet  made 
his  full  report,  from  causes,  as  he  alleges,  beyond  his  control.  This  fail- 
ure is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has  prevented  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior from  making  the  decennial  apportionment  of  representatives  among 
the  states,  as  required  by  the  act  approved  May  23,  1850.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  returns  will  soon  be  received,  and  no  time  will  then  be 
lost  in  making  the  necessary  apportionment,  and  in  transmitting  the  certif- 
icates required  by  law. 

The  superintendent  of  the  seventh  census  is  diligently  employed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  classifying  and  arranging, 
in  tabular  form,  all  the  statistical  information  derived  from  the  returns  of 
the  marshals,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  work  shall  be  completed, 
it  will  exliibit  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  population,  wealth,  occupations, 
and  social  condition  of  a  great  country,  than  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  world.  The  value  of  such  a  work,  as  the  basis  of  enlightened  legis- 
lation, can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress 
will  lose  no  time  in  making  the  appropriations  necessary  to  complete  the 
classifications,  and  to  publish  the  results  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  of  our  national  character. 

The  want  of  a  uniform  fee-bill,  prescribing  the  compensation  to  be  al- 
lowed district  attorneys,  clerks,  marshals,  and  commissioners,  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  is  the  cause  of  much  vexation,  injustice,  and  complaint.  I 
would  recommend  a  thorough  revision  of  the  laws  on  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  of  fees  which,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be 
uniform,  and  prescribe  a  specific  compensation  for  every  service  which 
the  officer  may  be  required  to  perform.  This  subject  will  be  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  gave  briefly  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
you  possessed  the  constitutional  power  to  improve  the  harbors  of  our  great 
lakes  and  seacoast,  and  the  navigation  of  our  principal  rivers,  and  recom- 
mended that  appropriations  should  be  made  for  completing  such  works  as 
had  already  been  commenced,  and  for  commencing  such  others  as  might 
seem  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  be  of  public  and  general  importance. 
Without  repeating  the  reasons  then  urged,  I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  important  subject.  The  works  on  many  of  our  har- 
bors were  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and,  consequently,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  elements,  which  is  fast  destroying  them.  Great  numbers  of 
lives  and  vast  amounts  of  property  are  annually  lost  for  want  of  safe  and 
convenient  harbors  on  the  lakes.  None  but  those  who  have  been  exposed 
to  that  dangerous  navigation  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
subject.  The  whole  northwest  appeals  to  you  for  relief,  and  I  trust  their 
appeal  will  receive  due  consideration  at  your  hands. 

The  same  is  in  a  measure  true  in  regard  to  some  of  the  harbors  and 
inlets  on  the  seacoast. 

The  unobstructed  navigation  of  our  large  rivers  is  of  equal  importance. 
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Our  settlements  are  now  extending  to  the  sonrces  of  the  great  rivers  which 
empty  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  value  of  the  public 
lands  in  those  regions  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  freeing  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  waters  from  obstructions.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this  great 
interest,  I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  urge  upon  Congress  to  make  such 
appropriations  for  these  improvements  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

The  surveys  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  overflows  that  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  that  region  of  coun- 
try, have  been  nearly  completed,  and  the  reports  thereof  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  laid  before  you. 

The  protection  of  our  southwestern  frontier,  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexi- 
can states,  against  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  border,  has  claimed  my 
earnest  and  constant  attention.  Congress  having  failed,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  adopt  my  recommendation  that  an  additional  regiment  of  mounted 
men  specially  adapted  to  that  service  should  be  raised,  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  my  disposal.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  troops  adapted  to  that  service  that  could  properly  be 
spared  from  other  quarters  have  been  concentrated  on  that  frontier,  and 
officers  of  high  reputation  selected  to  command  them.  A  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  military  posts  has  also  been  made,  whereby  the  troops  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  Mexican  frontier  and  to  the  tribes  they  are  intended 
to  overawe. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  realize  all  the  benefits  that  are 
expected  to  result  from  these  arrangements,  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  they  will  effectually  check  their  marauding  expeditions.  The 
nature  of  the  country,  which  furnishes  little  for  the  support  of  an  army, 
and  abounds  in  places  of  refuge  and  concealment,  is  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  this  predatory  warfare  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  any 
military  force,  combined  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  can  entirely  sup- 
press it. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  we  are  bound  to  protect  the  terri- 
tory of  Mexico  against  the  incursions  of  the  savage  tribes  within  our  bor- 
der, "  with  equal  diligence  and  energy,"  as  if  the  same  were  made  within 
our  territory  or  against  our  citizens.  I  have  endeavored  to  comply,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  this  provision  of  the  treaty.  Orders  have  been  given  to 
the  officers  commanding  on  that  frontier  to  consider  the  Mexican  territory 
and  its  inhabitants  as  equally  with  our  own  entitled  to  their  protection  ; 
and  to  make  all  their  plans  and  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object.  Instructions  have  also  been  given  to  the  Indian  com- 
missioners and  agents  among  these  tribes,  in  all  treaties,  to  make  the 
clauses  designed  for  the  protection  of  our  own  citizens  apply  also  to  those 
of  Mexico.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  instructions  have  been 
fully  carried  into  effect.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  some  of  the  neighboring  states  of  Mexico  may  have  sutlered, 
as  our  own  have,  from  depredations  by  the  Indians. 

To  the  difficulties  of  defending  our  own  territory,  as  above  mentioned, 
are  superadded,  in  defending  that  of  Mexico,  those  that  arise  from  its  re- 
moteness, from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  right  to  station  our  troops  within 
her  limits,  and  that  there  is  no  efficient  military  force  on  the  Mexican  side 
to  co-operate  with  our  own.  So  long  as  this  shall  continue  to  be  the 
case,  the  number  and  activity  of  our  troops  will  rather  increase  than  di- 
minish the  evil,  as  the  Indians  will  naturally  turn  toward  that  country 
where  they  encounter  the  least  resistance.     Yet  these  troops  are  neces- 
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sary  to  subdue  them,  and  to  compel  them  to  make  and  observe  treaties. 
Until  this  shall  have  been  done,  neither  country  will  enjoy  any  security 
from  their  attacks. 

The  Indians  in  California,  who  had  previously  appeared  of  a  peaceable 
character,  and  disposed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  whites,  have  re- 
cently committed  several  acts  of  hostility.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  rein- 
forcements sent  to  the  Mexican  frontier  were  drawn  from  the  Pacific,  the 
military  force  now  stationed  there  is  considered  entirely  inadequate  to  its 
defence.  It  can  not  be  increased,  however,  without  an  increase  of  the 
army  ;  and  I  again  recommend  that  measure  as  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  suggestions  on  this  subject,  and  on  others 
connected  with  his  department,  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June  next,  were  reduced  far  below  the  estimate  sub- 
milted  by  the  department.  The  consequence  of  this  reduction  is  a  con- 
siderable deficiency,  to  which  I  invite  your  early  attention. 

The  expenditures  of  that  department,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  last, 
wore  $9,060,268.58.  The  estimates  for  the  year  commencing  1st  July 
next,  and  ending  June  30,  1853,  are  $7,898,775.83  ;  show  a  reduction  of 
$1,161,492.75. 

The  board  of  commissioners,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  military  asylum,  created  by  the  act  of  3d  March  last,  was  intrusted, 
having  selected  a  site  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city,  which  has  been  approved  by  me,  subject  to  the  production  of 
a  satisfactory  title. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  will  exhibit  the  condition  of 
the  public  service  under  the  supervision  of  that  department.  Our  naval 
force  afloat  during  the  present  year,  has  been  actively  and  usefully  em- 
ployed in  giving  protection  to  our  widely-extended  and  increasing  com- 
merce and  interests  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  our  flag  has 
everywhere  afforded  the  security  and  received  the  respect  inspired  by 
the  justice  and  liberality  of  our  intercourse,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  nation. 

The  expedition  commanded  by  Lieut.  De  Haven,  despatched  in  search 
of  the  British  commander.  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  companions  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  returned  to  New  York  in  the  month  of  October,  after  having 
undergone  great  peril  and  suffering  from  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation and  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate,  without  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation of  the  objects  of  their  search,  but  with  new  contributions  to  science 
and  navigation  from  the  unfrequented  polar  regions.  The  oflicers  and  men 
of  the  expedition  having  been  all  volunteers  for  this  service,  and  having 
so  conducted  it  as  to  meet  the  entire  approbation  of  the  government,  it  is 
suggested,  as  an  act  of  grace  and  generosity,  that  the  same  allowances  of 
extra  pay  and  emoluments  be  extended  to  them  that  were  made  to  the 
oflicers  and  men  of  like  rating  in  the  late  exploring  expedition  to  the 
South  seas. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  attention  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
the  naval  establishment,  apportioning  and  fixing  the  number  of  oflicers  in 
each  grade,  providing  some  mode  of  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
navy,  havitig  reference  to  merit  and  capacity,  rather  than  seniority  or 
date  of  entry  into  the  service,  and  for  retiring  from  the  effective  list  upon 
reduced  pay  those  who  may  be  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  active 
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dutv.  As  a  measure  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efTiciency  in  this  arm  of 
the  service,  the  provision  last  mentioned  is  eminently  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  determination  of  the  questions  of  relative  rank  between  the  sea 
officers  and  civil  officers  of  the  navy,  and  between  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  in  the  various  grades  of  each,  will  also  merit  your  attention. 
The  failure  to  provide  any  substitute,  when  corporal  punishment  was  abol- 
ished for  offences  in  the  navy,  has  occasioned  the  convening  of  numerous 
courts-martial  upon  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  port,  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 
To  moderate  punishment  from  one  grade  to  another  is  among  the  humane 
reforms  of  the  age  ;  but  to  abolish  one  of  severity,  which  applied  so  gen- 
erally to  offences  on  ship-board,  and  provide  nothing  in  its  stead,  is  to 
suppose  a  progress  of  improvement  in  every  individual  among  seamen 
which  is  not  assumed  by  the  legislature  in  respect  to  any  other  class  of 
men.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress,  in  the  ample  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  present  session,  will  thoroughly  investigate  this  important  subject, 
and  establish  such  modes  of  determining  guilt,  and  such  grad.itions  of 
punishment,  as  are  consistent  with  humanity  and  the  personal  rights  of 
individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  insure  the  most  energetic  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  duty  and  the  suppression  of  crime  in  our  ships-of-war. 

The  stone  dock  in  the  navy-yard  at  New  York,  which  was  ten  years 
in  process  of  construction,  has  been  so  far  finished  as  to  be  surrendered 
up  to  the  authorities  of  the  yard.  The  dry  dock  at  Philadelphia  is  reported 
as  completed,  and  is  expected  soon  to  be  tested  and  delivered  over  to  the 
agents  of  the  government.  That  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  is  also 
nearly  ready  for  delivery  :.  and  a  contract  has  been  concluded,  agreeably 
to  the  act  of  Congress  at  its  last  session,  for  a  floating  sectional  dock  on 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  touching  the  establishment  of  a  navy-yard  in  conjunction 
with  this  dock  on  the  Pacific.  Such  a  station  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
convenience  and  effectiveness  of  our  fleet  in  that  ocean,  which  must  be 
expected  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  rapid  extension 
of  our  whale  fisheries  over  its  waters. 

The  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  under  a  revised  and  improved  system 
of  regulations,  now  affords  opportunities  of  education  and  instruction  to 
the  pupils  quite  equal,  it  is  believed,  for  professional  improvement,  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  cadets  in  the  military  academy.  A  large  class  of  acting 
midshipmen  was  received  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  academic  term, 
and  a  practice-ship  has  been  attached  to  the  institution,  to  afford  the 
amplest  means  for  regular  instruction  in  seamanship,  as  well  as  for  cruises 
during  the  vacations  of  three  or  four  months  in  each  year. 

The  advantages  of  science  in  nautical  affairs  have  rarely,  been  more 
strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the  fact  stated  in  the  report  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, that,  by  means  of  the  wind  and  current  charts,  projected  and 
prepared  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  superintendent  of  the  naval  observa- 
tory, the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  our  country  has 
been  shortened  by  about  forty  days. 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year,  will  be  found  to  be  $5,856,472.19,  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year  being  $5,900,021. 

The  estimates  for  special  objects  under  the  control  of  this  department, 
amount  to  $2,684,220.89,  against  $2,210,980  for  the  present  year,  the  in- 
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crease  being  occasioned  by  the  additional  mail  servici!  on  tlie  Pacitic  coast, 
and  the  construction  of  tlie  dock,  in  California,  authorized  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  some  slight  additions  under  the  head  of  improve- 
ments and  repairs  in  navy-yards,  buildings,  and  machinery. 

I  deem  it  of  much  importance  to  a  just  economy,  and  a  correct  under- 
standing of  naval  expenditures,  that  there  should  be  an  entire  separation 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  naval  service  proper  from  those 
for  permanent  improvements  at  navy-yards  and  stations,  and  from  ocean 
steam-mail  service,  and  other  special  objects  assigned  to  the  supervision 
of  this  department. 

The  report  of  the  postmaster-general,  herewith  communicated,  presents 
an  interesting  view  of  the  progress,  operations,  and  condition  of  his 
department. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  length  of  mail-routes  within  the 
United  States  was  190,290  miles;  the  annual  transportation  tliereon 
53,272,252  miles  ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  such  transportation  $3,421,75-1. 

The  length  of  the  foreign  mail-routes  is  estimated  at  18,349  miles,  and 
the  annual  transportation  thereon  at  615,206  miles.  The  annual  cost  of 
this  service  is  $1,472,187,  of  which.  $448,937  is  paid  by  the  postofficc 
department,  and  $1,023,250  are  paid  tlirough  the  navy  department. 

The  annual  tranportation  vnthin  the  United  States  (excluding  the  ser- 
vice in  California  and  Oregon,  which  is  now,  for  the  lirst  time,  reported 
and  embraced  in  the  tabular  statements  of  the  department)  exceeds  that 
of  the  preceding  year  6,162,855  miles,  at  an  increased  cost  of  $547,110. 

The  whole  number  of  postoffices  in  the  United  States  on  the  30tli  day 
of  June  last  was  19,796.  There  were  1,698  postoffices  established,  and 
256  discontinued,  during  the  year. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  the 
appropriations  for  the  franked  matter  of  Congress,  of  the  departments,  and 
officers  of  government,  and  excluding  the  foreign  postages,  collected  for, 
and  payable  to  the  British  postoffice,  amounted  to  $6,727,866.78. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  (excluding  $20,599.49,  paid 
under  an  award  of  the  auditor,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  last 
Congress,  for  mail  service  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  1832 
and  1833,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  British  postoffice  for  foreign  post- 
ages collected  for  and  payable  to  that  office)  amounted  to  $6,024,566.79  ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  revenue  over  the  proper  expenditures  of  the  year  of 
$703,299.99. 

The  receipts  of  postages  during  the  year  (excluding  the  foreign  postages 
collected  for  and  payable  to  the  British  postoffice)  amounted  to  $6,345,- 
747.21,  being  an  increase  of  $997,610.79,  or  ISj^^^^  per  cent,  over  the 
like  receipts  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  reduction  of  postage  under  the  act  of  March  last,  did  not  take 
effect  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  accounts 
for  the  first  quarter,  under  the  operation  of  the  reduced  rates,  will  not  be 
settled  before  January  next;  and  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  receipts  for 
the  present  year  can  yet  be  made.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  will 
fall  far  short  of  those  of  the  last  year.  The  surplus  of  the  revenues  now 
on  hand  is,  however,  so  large,  that  no  further  appropriation  from  the  treas- 
ury, in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  the  department,  is  required  for  the  current 
iiscal  year;  but  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  year  endins>  June  30, 
1853,  will  probably  be  found  necessary  when  the  receipts  of  the  first  two 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  are  fully  ascertained. 
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In  his  last  annual  report,  the  postmaster-general  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  postage  to  rates  which  he  deemed  as  low  as  could  be  prudently 
adopted,  unless  Congress  was  prepared  to  appropriate  from  the  treasury, 
for  the  support  of  the  department,  a  sum  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mail 
services  performed  by  it  for  the  government.  The  recommendations  of 
the  postmaster-general,  in  respect  to  the  letter  postage,  except  on  letters 
from  and  to  California  and  Oregon,  were  substantially  adopted  by  the  last 
Congress.  He  now  recommends  adherence  to  the  present  letter-rates, 
and  advises  against  a  further  reduction  until  justified  by  the  revenue  of 
the  department. 

He  also  recommends  that  the  rates  of  postage  on  printed  matter  be  so 
revised  as  to  render  them  more  simple  and  more  uniform  in  their  opera- 
lion  upon  all  classes  of  printed  matter.  I  submit  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  public  statutes  of  the  United  Stales  have  now  been  accumuUting 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  and,  interspersed  with  private  acts,  are  scattered 
through  numerous  volumes  ;  and,  from  the  cost  of  the  whole,  have  become 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  They  also  ex- 
hibit much  of  the  incongruity  and  imperfection  of  hasty  legislation  As 
it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  there  is  no  "  common  law'  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  legislation,  it  is  mostinipor- 
tant  that  that  legislation  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  definin  every 
power  intended  to  be  conferred,  every  crime  intended  to  be  madepunish- 
able,  and  prescril)ing  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  In  addition-o  some 
particular  cases  spoken  of  more  at  length,  the  whole  criminal  cod  is  now 
lamentably  defective.  Some  offences  are  imperfectly  described, md  oth- 
ers are  entirely  omitted,  so  that  flagrant  crimes  may  be  commied  with 
impunity.  The  scale  of  pujiishment  is  not  in  all  cases  graduate' accord- 
ing to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  offence,  and  is  often  rende-d  more 
unequal  by  the  different  modes  of  imprisonn)ent,  or  penitentiar confine- 
ment, in  the  difl'erent  states. 

Many  laws  of  a  permanent  character  have  been  introduced  iro  appro- 
priation bills,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  thq^articular 
clause  expires  with  the  temporarv  act  of  which  it  is  a  part,  o  continues 
in  force.  It  has  also  frequently  happened  that  enactments  aniprovisions 
of  law  have  been  introduced  into  bills  with  the  title  or  generaM'bject  of 
which  they  have  little  or  no  connection  or  relation.  In  this  m'e  ol  legis- 
lation so  many  enactments  have  been  heaped  upon  each  otlv,  and  often 
with  but  little  consideration,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  difpdt  to  search 
out  and  determine  what  is  the  law. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  emphatically  a  'Vernment  of 
written  laws.  The  statutes  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  rJcticable,  not 
only  be  made  accessible  to  all,  but  be  expressed  in  langu;e  so  plain  and 
simple  as  to  be  understood  by  all,  and  arranged  in  such  i  thod  as  to  give 
perspicuity  to  every  subject.  Many  of  the  states  have  T"ised  their  pub- 
lic acts  with  great  and  manifest  benefit;  and  I  recomn^'d  that  provision 
be  made  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  trevise  the  public 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  arranging  them  in  order,  siV')''",?  deficien- 
cies, correcting  incongruities,  simplifying  their  languagta"d  reporting 
them  to  Congress  for  its  action. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  30th  September,  1850,  r'tained  a  pro- 
vision for  the  extension  of  the  capitol,  according  to  such  'f  as  might  be 
approved  by  the  president,  and  appropriated  one  hundred  Xusand  dollars 
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to  be  expended  under  his  direction,  by  such  architect  as  he  should  appoint 
to  execute  the  same.  On  examining  the  various  plans  which  had  been 
submitted  by  different  architects,  in  pursuance  of  an  advertisement  by  a 
committee  of  the  senate,  no  one  was  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
it  vvas  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  combine  and  adopt  the  advantages 
of  several. 

The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  make  such  an  addition  as 
would  afford  ample  and  convenient  halls  for  the  deliberations  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  with  sufficient  accommodations  for  spectators,  and 
suitable  apartments  for  the  committees  and  officers  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  also  desirable  not  to  mar  the  harmony  and  beauty 
of  the  present  structure,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  architecture,  is  so  uni- 
versally admired.  Keeping  these  objects  in  view,  I  concluded  to  make 
the  addition  by  wings,  detached  from  the  present  building,  yet  connected 
with  it  by  corridors.  This  mode  of  enlargement  will  leave  the  present 
capitol  uninjured,  and  afford  great  advantages  for  ventilation  and  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  will  enable  the  work  to  progress  without  interrupting 
the  deliberations  of  Congress.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect  I  have  ap- 
pointed an  experienced  and  competent  architect.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  the  4th  day  of  July  last  with  suitable  ceremonies,  since  which 
time  the  work  has  advanced  with  commendable  rapidity,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  both  wings  are  now  nearly  complete. 

I  again  commend  to  your  favorable  regard  the  interests  of  the  district 
of  Columbia,  and  deem  it  only  necessary  to  remind  you,  that  although  its 
inhabitants  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  representatives  in  Congress, 
they  are  not  the  less  entitled  to  a  just  and  liberal  consideration  in  your 
legislation.  My  opinions  on  this  subject  were  more  fully  exposed  in  my 
last  annual  communication. 

Other  subjects  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  my  last 
annual  message,  to  which  I  would  respectfully  refer.  But  there  was  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  to  which  I  again  invite  your  special  atten- 
tion. I  allude  to  the  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  settle  private  claims  against  the  United  States.  Justice  to  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  to  the  government,  imperatively  demands  that  some 
more  convenient  and  expeditious  mode  than  an  appeal  to  Congress  should 
be  adopted. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  in  several  instances  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  attempting  to  execute  the  law  for  the  return  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  have  been  openly  resisted,  and  their  efforts  frustrated  and  defeated 
by  lawless  and  violent  mobs  ;  that  in  one  case  such  resistance  resulted  in 
the  death  of  an  estimable  citizen,  and  in  others,  serious  injury  ensued  to 
those  officers  and  to  ii\dividuals  who  were  using  their  endeavors  to  sus- 
tain the  laws.  Prosecutions  have  been  instituted  against  the  alleged 
offenders,  so  far  as  they  could  be  identified,  and  are  still  pending.  I  have 
regarded  it  as  my  duty,  in  these  cases,  to  give  all  aid  legally  in  my  power 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  wherever 
and  whenever  their  execution  may  be  resisted. 

The  act  of  Congress  for  the  return  of  fugitives  from  labor  is  one  required 
and  demanded  by  the  express  words  of  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  declares,  "  That  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
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service  or  labor  may  be  due."  This  constitutional  provision  is  equally 
obligatory  upon  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  government,  and  upon  every  citizen  of  the  United  Stales. 

Congress,  however,  must,  from  necessity,  first  act  upon  the  subject,  by 
prescribing  the  proceedings  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  person  is  a 
fugitive,  and  the  means  to  be  used  for  his  restoration  to  the  claimant.  This 
was  done  by  an  act  passed  during  the  first  term  of  President  Washington, 
which  was  amended  by  that  enacted  by  the  last  Congress,  and  it  now 
remains  for  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  to  take  care  that  these 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  This  injunction  of  the  constitution  is  as 
peremptory  and  as  binding  as  any  other  ;  it  stands  exactly  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  clause  which  provides  for  the  return  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  or  that  which  declares  that  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto 
law,  shall  be  passed,  or  that  which  provides  for  an  equality  of  taxation 
according  to  the  census,  or  the  clause  declaring  that  all  duties  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  or  the  important  provision,  that  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury.  These  several  articles  and  clauses  of 
the  constitution,  all  resting  on  the  same  authority,  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Some  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  details  of  the  act 
for  the  return  of  fugitives  from  labor  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
main  opposition  is  aimed  against  the  constitution  itself,  and  proceeds 
from  persons,  and  classes  of  persons,  many  of  whom  declare  their  wish 
to  see  that  constitution  overturned.  They  avow  their  hostility  to  any  law 
which  shall  give  full  and  practical  effect  to  this  requirement  of  the  con- 
stitution. Fort\mately,  the  number  of  these  persons  is  comparatively 
small,  and  is  believed  to  be  daily  diminishing,. but  the  issue  which  they 
present  is  one  which  involves  the  supremacy,  and  even  the  existence  of 
the  constitution. 

Cases  have  heretofore  arisen  in  which  individuals  have  denied  the 
binding  authority  of  acts  of  Congress,  and  even  states  have  proposed  to 
nullify  such  acts  upon  the  ground  that  the  constitution  was  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  those  acts  of  Congress  were  repugnant  to  that 
instrument;  but  nullification  is  now  aimed,  not  so  much  against  particu- 
lar laws  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  as  against  the  consti- 
tution itself;  and  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  a  spirit  exists,  and  has  been 
actively  at  work  to  rend  asunder  this  Union,  which  is  our  cherished  in- 
heritance from  our  revolutionary  fathers. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  stated  that  I  considered  the  series  of 
measures,  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  previous  session,  in  reference 
to  the  agitation  growing  out  of  the  territorial  and  slavery  questions,  as  a 
final  settlement  in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
subjects  which  they  embraced  ;  and  I  recommend  adherence  to  the  ad- 
justment established  by  those  measures,  until  time  and  experience  should 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard  against  evasion 
or  abuse.  I  was  not  induced  to  make  this  recommendation  because  I 
thought  those  measures  perfect,  for  no  human  legislation  can  be  perfect. 
Wide  diflferences  and  jarring  opinions  can  only  be  reconciled  by  yielding 
something  on  all  sides,  and  this  result  had  been  reached  after  an  angry 
conflict  of  many  months,  in  which  one  part  of  the  country  was  arrayed 
against  another,  and  violent  convulsion  seemed  to  be  imminent.  Looking 
at  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  seize  upon 
this  compromise  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  amid  conflicting  inter- 
ests, and  to  insist  upon  i*.  as  a  final  settlement,  to   be  adhered  to   by  all 
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who  value  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  A  year  has  now  elapsed 
since  that  recommendation  was  made.  To  that  recommendation  I  still 
adhere,  and  I  congratulate  you  and  the  country  upon  the  general  ac- 
quiescence in  these  measures  of  peace  which  has  been  exhibited  in  all 
parts  of  the  republic.  And  not  only  is  there  this  general  acquiescence  in 
these  measures,  but  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  has  been  manifested 
in  regard  to  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  removed  doubts  and 
uncertainties  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  good  men  concerning  the 
durability  of  our  popular  institutions,  and  given  renewed  assurance  that 
our  Liberty  and  our  Union  may  subsist  together  for  the  benefit  of  this  and 
all  succeeding  generations. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December   15,  1851. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  HAVE  received  a  resolution  of  the  senate  adopted  on  the  12th  instant, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  senate,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  any 
information  the  executive  may  have  received  respecting  the  firing  into 
and  seizure  of  the  American  steamship  Prometheus  by  a  British  vessel- 
of-war,  in  November  last,  near  Grey  Town,  on  the  Mosquito  coast ;  and 
also  what  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  executive  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  fact,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  country." 

In  answer  to  this  request  I  submit  to  the  senate  the  accompanying  ex- 
tracts from  a  communication  addressed  to  the  department  of  state  by  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  White,  as  counsel  of  the  American,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship 
Canal  Company,  dated  2d  instant. 

This  communication  is  the  principal  source  of  the  information  received 
by  the  executive  in  relation  to  the  subject  alluded  to,  and  is  presumed  to 
be  essentially  correct  in  its  statement  of  the  facts.  Upon  receiving  this 
communication,  instructions  such  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  London. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  return  of  any  answer  to  this  de- 
spatch from  him,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  at  the  present  moment  be 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  to  communicate  those  instructions. 
A  communication,  however,  of  all  the  correspondence  will  be  made  to  the 
senate  at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  a  proper  regard  to  the  public 
interest  will  permit. 

At  the  same  time,  instructions  were  given  to  Commodore  Parker,  com- 
manding the  home  squadron,  a  copy  of  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
case  of  the  Prometheus,  is  herewith  transmitted  to  the  senate. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  5,   1852. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slalc.<>  : 

I  TRANSMIT  to  the  senate  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  relative  to  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  expedition  of  Lopez,  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  Cuba  and  afterward  sent  to  Spain,  and  who  have  now  been  pardoned 
and  released  by  her  catholic  majesty.  The  appropriation,  the  expediency 
of  which  is  suggested  in  the  report,  I  cordially  recommend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  with  the  single  additional  suggestion,  that  to  be  avail 
able,  it  should  be  promptly  made. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
February   14,   1852. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  the  Senate,  herewith,  a  report  to  me,  dated  the  13th 
instant,  from  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  respecting  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  apportionment  among  the  several  states,  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  33d  Congress,  as  required  by  the  act  of  23d  of  May, 
1850,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  full  returns  of  the  population  of  the 
state  of  California,  and  suggesting  the  necessity  for  remedial  legislation. 

The  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  I  earnestly  commend  it  to 
the  early  consideration  of  Congress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  4,   1852. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

I  TRANSMIT  to  CongTcss  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state  by 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  and  the  papers  therein  re- 
ferred to,  relative  to  the  cemetery  which  has  been  constructed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city,  as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  remains  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  who  died  or  were  killed  in  that 
vicinity  during  the  late  war,  and  for  such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
may  hereafter  die  there.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  agent  who  was  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  work,  is  also  herewith  transmitted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  28th  September,  1850,  is  represented  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  objects  of  that  appropriation  into  full  effect.  I  accordingly  recommend 
that  provision  therefor  be  made. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  25,   1852. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

As  a  further  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  5th  of  January  last,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  a  circular  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  colonial  affairs,  in  respect 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  emigration  of  colored  laborers  from  the  United 
States  to  the  British  West  India  islands,  I  transmit  another  despatch  ad- 
dressed to  the  department  of  state  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  London. 


SPECIAL   MESSAGE. 

March  26,   1852. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rfpresentatives  of  the  United  States : 

At  the  close  of  the  commission  to  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  I  directed  a 
list  to  be  made  of  papers  which  had  been  presented  to  tliat  commission 
and  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  3d  March,  1849,  the  papers 
themselves  to  be  carefully  arranged  and  deposited  for  safekeeping  in  the 
department  of  state.  I  deemed  all  this  necessary  as  well  for  the  interest 
of  the  claimants,  as  to  secure  the  government  against  fraudulent  claims 
which  might  be  preferred  hereafter.  A  few  days  since  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  some  of  these  papers  had  been  fraudulently  abstracted  by  one 
of  the  claimants  ;  and  upon  the  case  being  made  known  to  me  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  I  referred  it  to  the  attorney-general,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  punishment  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  who  had 
been  guilty  of  this  offence. 

I  now  communicate  to  you  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  this  district,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  be  any  law  for  punishing  the  very  grave  offence  of 
fraudulently  abstracting  or  mutilating  the  papers  and  public  documents  in 
the  several  departments  of  this  government.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
protection  of  the  public  records  and  papers  requires  that  such  acts  should 
be  made  penal,  and  a  suitable  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  offender,  and 
I  therefore  bring  the  subject  to  your  consideration,  to  enable  you  to  act 
upon  it  should  you  concur  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

April  6,  1852. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  compliance  Avith  the  resohuion  of  the  house  of  the  3 1st  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
accompanied  by  the  original  manuscript  report  of  Captain  Thomas  J.  Crane, 
dated  February  3,  1844,  on  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  falls  of  Louisville,  together  with  the  original  map 
accompanying  the  same. 


SPECIAL   MESSAGE, 
April   19,   1852. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  INVITE  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  growing  out  of  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  authorities  of 
that  territory,  in  regard  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 
approved  the  14th  August,  1848,  and  11th  June,  1850,  the  former  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government  of  Oregon,"  and  the  latter 
entitled  "  An  act  to  make  further  appropriations  for  public  buildings  in  the 
territories  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon."  In  order  to  enable  Congress  to 
understand  the  controversy,  and  apply  such  remedy  with  a  view  to  adjust 
it,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  I  transmit — 

1.  An  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  that  territory,  passed  February 
1,  1851,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  places  for  the 
location  and  erection  of  public  buildings  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  ;" 

2.  Governor  Gaines's  message  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  3d 
February,  1851  ; 

3.  The  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  of  23d 
April,  in  regard  to  the  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  1st  February, 
1851  ; 

4.  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  pronounced  on  the  9th 
December,  1851  ; 

5.  A  letter  of  Judge  Pratt,  of  the  15th  December,  1851,  dissenting  from 
that  opinion  ; 

6.  Governor  Gaines's  letter  to  the  president  of  the  1st  January,  1852  ; 

7.  Report  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  on  that  letter, 
dated  22d  March,  1852. 

If  it  should  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  seat  of  government  of 
Oregon  has  not  already  been  established  by  the  local  authorities  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  for  the  organization  of  that  territory,  or 
if  so  established,  should  be  deemed  objectionable,  in  order  to  appease  the 
strife  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  that  territory,  I 
recommend  that  the  seat  of  government  be  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily ordained  by  act  of  Congress  ;    and  that  that  body  should,  in  the 
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same  manner,  express  its  approval  or  Jisapproval  of  such  laws  as  may 
have  been  enacted  in  the  territory  at  the  place  alleged  to  be  its  seat  of 
government,  and  which  may  be  so  enacted,  until  intelligence  of  the  decis- 
ion of  Congress  shall  reach  there. 


SPECIAL    xMESSAGE. 
May  29,  1852. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United   Stales  : 

The  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  the  "  papers 
and  proofs  on  file  in  any  of  the  executive  departments,  touching  the  claim 
of  Samuel  A.  Belden  and  Company,  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  against  the 
Mexican  government  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  said  Belden  and  Company, 
as  alleged  by  him,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,"  was 
referred  to  the  heads  of  those  departments,  and  the  documents  herewith 
transmitted  have  been  reported  to  me  from  the  department  of  state,  as 
comprising  all  on  the  files  of  that  department  called  for  by  the  resolution, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  diplomatic  character.  As  the  claim  re- 
ferred to  is  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  Mexican  government,  it  is  not 
deemed  expedient  at  this  juncture  to  make  public  the  documents  which 
have  been  reserved.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  of  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  postmaster-general,  there  are  no  papers 
in  their  respective  departments  relative  to  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Belden 
and  Company. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

June  14,  1852. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  report  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  accompanied  by  a  communication  from  his  excellency  Seiior  Don 
A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  her  catholie  majesty,  claiming  indemnity  for  those  Spanish  subjects  in 
New  Orleans  who  sustained  injury  from  the  unlawful  violence  of  the  rnob 
in  that  city,  consequent  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  execution  of  those 
persons  who  unlawfully  invaded  Cuba  in  August,  1851.  My  own  views 
of  the  national  liability  upon  this  subject  were  expressed  in  the  note  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Calderon,  of  the  13th  November,  1851,  and 
I  do  not  understand  that  her  catholic  majesty's  minister  controverts  the 
correctness  of  the  position  there  taken.  He,  however,  insists  that  the 
13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795  promises  indemnity  for  such  iujuries  sus- 
tained within  one  year  after  the  commencement  of  war  between  the  two 
nations  ;  and,  although  he  admits  this  is  not  within  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
yet  he  conceives  that,  as  between  two  friendly  nations,  it  is  within  the 
spirit  of  it. 
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This  view  of  the  case  is  at  his  request  submitted  for  your  consideration, 
but  whether  you  may  deem  it  correct  or  not,  there  is,  perhaps,  one  ground 
upon  which  this  indemnity,  which  can  not  be  large  in  amount,  may  be 
granted  without  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  the  granting  of 
which  would  commend  itself  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  that  is  this  :  The  queen  of  Spain,  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of 
all  commendation,  in  a  case  where  we  had  no  legal  right  to  solicit  the 
favor,  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  the  persons  who  had  so  unjustifiably 
invaded  her  dominions  and  murdered  her  subjects  in  Cuba,  in  violation  of 
her  own  laws  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  public  law 
of  nations.  Such  an  act  of  mercy  which  restored  many  misguided  and 
unfortunate  youth  of  this  country  to  their  parents  and  friends  seems  to  me 
to  merit  some  corresponding  act  of  magnanimity  and  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  this  country,  and  I  think  that  there  can  be  none 
more  appropriate  than  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  those  Spanish  sul)jects 
who  were  resident  among  us  and  who  suffered  by  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  not  on  account  of  any  fault  which  they  themselves  had  committed, 
but  because  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  Such  an  act 
would  tend  to  confirm  that  friendship  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
the  two  nations  and  to  perpetuate  it  as  a  blessing  to  both,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  it  to  your  favorable  consideration. 


S  FECI  A  I;    MESSAGE. 
JuLv  2,   1852. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1852,  an 
appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  relief  of  American 
citizens  then  lately  imprisoned  and  pardoned  by  the  queen  of  Spain,  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  return  of  such  of  the  Cuban  prisoners  as  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  been  transported  to  Spain  and  there 
pardoned  by  the  Spanish  govermnent.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  such  foreigners  or  aliens  as  were  engaged  in  the 
Cuban  expedition,  and  who  had  shared  the  fate  of  American  citizens  for 
whose  relief  the  said  act  was  intended  to  provide.  I  now  transmit  a  re- 
port from  the  first  comptroller,  with  accompanying  papers,  from  which  it 
will  be  perceived  that  fifteen  foreigners  were  connected  with  that  expedi- 
tion who  were  also  pardoned  by  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  under  a  contract  made  with  our  consul,  at  an 
expense  of  one  thousand  and  thirteen  dollars,  and  thirty-four  cents,  for 
the  payment  of  which  no  provision  has  been  made  by  law.  The  consul 
having  evidently  acted  with  good  intentions,  the  claim  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 
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SPECIAL   MESSAGE. 

August   14,   1852. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  received  a  resolution  from  your  honorable  body  of  the  6th  instant, 
appearing  to  have  been  adopted  in  open  legislative  session,  requesting  me 
"  to  inform  ihe  senate,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  whether, 
any  propositions  have  been  made  by  the  Uing  of  the  Sandwich  islands  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  those  islands  to  the  United  States,  and  to  com- 
municate to  the  senate  all  the  official  information  on  that  subject  in  my 
possession."  In  reply  to  which  I  have  to  state,  that  on  or  about  the  12th 
day  of  June  last  I  received  a  similar  resolution  from  the  senate  adopted 
in  executive  or  secret  session,  to  which  I  returned  an  answer,  stating  that 
in  my  opinion  a  communication  of  the  information  requested  at  that  junc- 
ture, would  not  comport  with  the  public  interest.  Nothing  has  since 
transpired  to  change  my  views  on  that  sutiject,  and  I  therefore  feel  con- 
strained again  to  decline  giving  the  information  asked. 


THIRD   ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

December  6,  1852. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives : 

The  brief  space  which  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  your  last  session 
has  been  marked  by  no  extraordinary  political  event.  The  quadrennial 
election  of  chief  magistrate  has  passed  ofT  with  less  than  the  usual  ex- 
citement. However  individuals  and  parties  may  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  result,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  subject  of  national  congratulation  that 
the  choice  has  been  effected  by  the  independent  suffrages  of  a  free  people 
undisturbed  by  those  influences  which  in  other  countries  have  too  often 
effected  the  purity  of  popular  elections. 

Our  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  an  All-merciful  Providence,  not  only  for 
staying  the  pestilence  which,  in  different  forms,  has  desolated  some  of 
our  cities,  but  for  crowning  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  with  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  the  nation  generally  with  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  public  mind  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  Daniel  Webster,  filling,  at  his  decease,  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  His  associates  in  the  executive  government  have  sincerely  sym- 
pathized with  his  family  and  the  public  generally  on  this  mournful  occa- 
sion. His  commanding  talents,  his  great  political  and  professional  emi- 
nence, his  well-tried  patriotism,  and  his  long  and  faithful  services,  in  the 
most  important  public  trusts,  have  caused  his  death  to  be  lamented  through- 
out the  country,  and  have  earned  for  him  a  lasting  place  in  our  history. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  considerable  anxiety  was  caused,  for 

a  short  time,  by  an  official  intimation  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain 

that  orders  had  been  given   for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  upon  the 

coasts  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  against  the  alleged  en- 
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croacliments  of  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  Uiiiied  States  and  France.  The 
shortness  of  tliis  notice,  and  the  season  of  the  vear  seemed  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  It  was  at  first  appithciiJed  that  an  increased 
naval  force  had  been  ordered  to  the  fishing-grounds  to  carrj^  into  eff'ect 
the  British  interpretation  of  those  provisions  in  the  convention  of  1818  in 
reference  to  the  true  intent  of  which  the  two  governments  differ.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  such  was  not  the  design  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  satis 
factory  explanations  of  the  real  objects  of  the  measure  have  been  given, 
both  here  and  in  London. 

The  unadjusted  difference,  however,  between  the  two  governments,  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  article  of  the  convention  of  1818,  is  still 
a  matter  of  importance.  American  fishing-vessels,  within  nine  or  ten 
years,  have  been  excluded  from  waters  to  which  they  had  free  access  for 
twenty-five  years  after  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  In  1845  this  exclu- 
sion was  relaxed  so  far  as  concerns  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  but  the  just  and 
liberal  intention  of  the  home  government,  in  compliance  with  what  we 
think  the  true  construction  of  the  convention,  to  open  all  the  other  outer 
bays  to  our  fishermen,  was  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  colonies.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  United  States  have,  since  the 
bay  of  Fundy  was  reopened  to  our  fishermen  in  1845,  pursued  the  most 
liberal  course  toward  the  colonial  fishing  interests.  By  the  revenue  law 
of  1846,  the  duties  on  colonial  fish  entering  our  ports  were,  very  greatly  re- 
duced, and,  by  the  warehousing  act,  it  is  allowed  to  he  entered  in  bond 
without  payment  of  duty.  In  this  way,  colonial  fish  has  acquired  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  export  trade  in  our  market,  and  is  entering,  to  some  extent, 
into  the  home  consmnption.  These  facts  were  among  those  which  in- 
creased the  sensibility  of  our  fishing  interest  at  the  movement  in  question. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  incidents  above  alluded  to,  have  led  me 
to  think  the  moment  favorable  for  a  rt'consideration  of  the  entire  subject 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces,  with  a  view  to  place 
them  upon  a  more  liberal  footing  of  reciprocal  privilege.  A  willingness 
to  meet  us  in  some  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  understood  to  exist,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  desire  on  her  part  to  include  in  one  compre- 
hensive settlement,  as  well  this  suliject  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces.  1  have  tliought 
that,  whatever  arrangements  may  be  made  on  these  two  subjects,  it  is 
expedient  that  they  should  be  embraced  in  separate  conventions.  The 
illness  and  death  of  tlie  late  secretary  of  stale  prevented  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contemplated  negotiation.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  collect 
the  information  required  for  the  details  of  such  an  arrangement.  The 
subject  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  If  it  is  found  practicable 
to  come  to  an  agreement  mutually  acceptable  to  the  two  parties,  conven- 
tions may  be  concluded  in  the  course  of  the  present  winter.  The  control 
of  Congress  over  all  the  provisions  of  such  an  arrangement,  affecting  the 
revenue,  will  of  course  be  reserved. 

The  affairs  of  Cuba  formed  a  prominent  topic  in  mv  last  annual  mes- 
sage. They  remain  in  an  uneasy  condition,  and  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
irritation  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  authorities  appears  to  exist.  This 
feeling  has  interfered  with  the  regular  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  island,  and  led  to  some  acts  of  which  we  have 
a  right  to  complain.  But  the  captain-general  of  Cuba  is  clothed  with  no 
power  to  treat  with  foreign  governments,  nor  is  he  in  any  degree  under 
the  control  of  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington.     Any  communication 
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which  he  may  hold  with  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power  is  informal  and  mat- 
ter of  courtesy.  Anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  inconveniences, 
(which  seemed  to  rest  on  a  misconception)  1  directed  the  newly-appointed 
minister  to  Mexico  to  visit  Havana,  on  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz.  He  was 
respectfully  received  by  the  captain-general,  who  conferred  with  him 
freely  on  the  recent  occurrence  ;  but  no  permanent  arrangement  was  ef- 
fected. 

In  the  meantime,  the  refusal  of  the  captain-general  to  allow  passen- 
gers and  the  mail  to  be  landed  in  certain  cases,  for  a  reason  which  does 
not  furnish,  in  the  opinion  of  this  government,  even  a  good  presumptive 
ground  for  such  a  prohibition,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  serious  re- 
monstrance at  Madrid  ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  due  respect 
will  be  paid  by  the  government  of  her  catholic  majesty  to  the  representa- 
tions which  our  minister  has  been  instructed  to  make  on  the  subject. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  captain-general  to  add,  that  his  conduct  toward 
the  steamers  employed  to  carry  the  mails  of  the  United  States  to  Havana 
has,  with  the  exceptions  above  alluded  to,  been  marked  with  kindness 
and  liberality,  and  indicates  no  general  purpose  of  interfering  with  the 
commercial  correspondence  and  intercourse  between  the  island  and  this 
country. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  official  notes  were  received  from  the  minis- 
ters ol'  France  and  England,  inviting  the  goverimient  of  the  United  States 
to  become  a  party  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  a  tripartite  conven- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  the  three  powers  should  severally  and  collectively 
disclaim,  now  and  for  the  future,  ail  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  sliouki  bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all  attempts 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  individual  whatever.  This  in- 
vitation has  been  respectfully  declined,  for  reasons  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  this  communication  to  state  in  detail,  but  which  led  me 
to  think  that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
impolitic,  and  unavailing.  I  have,  however,  in  common  with  several  of 
my  predecessors,  directed  the  ministers  of  France  and  England  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  United  States  entertain  no  designs  against  Cuba  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  regard  its  incorporation  into  the  Union  at  the 
present  time  as  fraught  with  serious  peril. 

Were  this  island  comparatively  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by 
a  kindred  race,  I  should  regard  it,  if  voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a  most 
desirable  acquisition.  But,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  should  look 
upon  its  incorporation  into  our  Union  as  a  very  hazardous  measure.  It 
would  bring  into  the  confederacy  a  population  of  a  different  national  stock, 
speaking  a  different  language,  and  not  likeh*"  to  harmonize  with  the  other 
members.  It  would  probably  affect,  in  a  prejudicial  manner,  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  south  ;  and  it  might  revive  those  conflicts  of  opinion 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country  which  lately  shook  the  Union 
to  its  centre,  and  which  have  been  so  happily  compromised. 

The  rejection  by  the  Mexican  Congress  of  the  convention  which  had 
been  concluded  between  that  republic  and  the  United  States,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  transit  way  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  of  the 
interest  of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  become  proprie- 
tors of  the  rights  which  Mexico  had  conferred  on  one  of  her  own  citizens 
in  regard  to  that  transit,  has  thrown  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  a  very  desirable  national  object.  I  am  still  willing  to  hope 
that  the  differences  on  the  subject  which  exist,  or  may  hereafter  arise, 
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between  the  governments,  will  be  amicably  adjusted.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  requires  no  further  comment  in  this  communication. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  respecting  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nic- 
aragua, and  of  the  controversy  between  the  republics  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  in  regard  to  their  boundaries,  was  considered  indispensable  to 
the  commencement  of  the  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans,  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain of  the  19th  of  April,  1850.  Accordingly,  a  proposition  for  the  same 
purposes,  addres^d  to  the  two  governments  in  that  quarter,  and  to  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  was  agreed  to  in  April  last  by  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  minister  of  her  Britannic  majesty.  Besides  the  wish  to  aid  in  recon- 
ciling the  differences  of  the  two  republics,  I  engaged  in  the  negotiation 
from  a  desire  to  place  the  great  work  of  a  ship-canal  between  the  two 
oceans  under  one  jurisdiction,  and  to  establish  the  important  port 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  under  the  government  of  a  civilized  power. 
The  proposition  in  question  was  assented  to  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  Mos- 
quito Indians.  It  has  not  proved  equally  acceptable  to  Nicaragua  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  further  negotiations  on  the  subject  which  are  in 
train  will  be  carried  on  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  which 
ought  always  to  prevail  on  such  occasions,  and  that  they  will  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  result. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  the  executive  government  of 
Venezuela  has  acknowledged  some  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  for  many  years  past  been  urged  by  our  charge  d'affaires  at 
Caraccas.  It  is  hoped  that  the  same  sense  of  justice  will  actuate  the  Con- 
gress of  that  republic  in  providing  the  means  for  their  payment. 

The  recent  revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  confederated  states 
having  opened  the  prospect  of  an  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter, 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  determined  to  negotiate  with 
the  chief  of  the  new  confederacy  for  the  free  access  of  their  commerce  to 
the  extensive  countries  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata  ;  and 
they  gave  a  friendly  notice  of  this  purpose  to  the  United  States,  that  we 
might,  if  we  thought  proper,  pursue  the  same  course.  In  compliance 
with  this  invitation,  our  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  our  charge  d'affaires 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  fully  authorized  to  conclude  treaties  with  the 
newly-organized  confederation,  or  the  states  composing  it.  The  delays 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  new  government  have,  as 
yet,  prevented  the  execution  of  those  instructions;  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  these  vast  countries  will  be  eventually  opened  to  our 
commerce. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  oriental  republic  of  Uruguay,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  senate. 
Should  this  convention  go  into  operation,  it  will  open  to  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  a  country  of  great  extent,  and  unsurpassed  in 
natural  resources,  but  from  which  foreign  nations  have  hitherto  been  al- 
most wholly  excluded. 

The  correspondence  of  the  late  secretary  of  state  with  the  Peruvian 
charge  d'  affaires  relative  to  the  Lobos  islands  was  communicated  to  Con- 
gress toward  the  close  of  the  last  session.  Since  that  time,  on  further 
investigation  of  the  subject,  the  doubts  which  had  been  entertained  of  the 
title  of  Peru  to  those  islands  have  been  removed  ;  and  I  liHve  deemed  it 
just  that  the  temporary  wrong  which  had  been  unintentionally  done  her, 
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from  want  of  information,  should  be  repaired  by  an  unreserved  acknowl- 
edgement of  her  sovereignty. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  yon  that  the  course  pursued  by  Peru 
has  been  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  her  government.  Before  it  was 
known  by  her  that  her  title  would  be  acknowledged  at  Washingion,  her 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  authorized  our  charge  d'affaires  at  Lima  to 
announce  to  the  American  vessels  which  had  gone  to  the  Lobos  for  guano 
that  the  Peruvian  government  was  willing  to  freight  them  on  its  own  ac- 
count. This  intention  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Peruvian  min- 
ister here,  by  an  arrangement  which  is  believed  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  parties  in  interest. 

Our  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  have  already  given  a  great 
extension,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  new  direction,  to  our  commerce  in 
that  ocean.  A  direct  and  rapidly-increasing  intercourse  has  sprung  up 
with  Eastern  Asia.  'I'he  waters  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  even  into  the 
Arctic  sea,  have  of  late  years  been  frequented  by  our  whalemen.  The 
application  of  steam  to  the  general  purposes  of  navigation  is  becoming 
daily  more  common,  and  makes  it  desirable  to  obtain  fuel,  and  other  ne- 
cessary supplies,  at  convenient  points  on  the  route  between  Asia  and  our 
Pacific  shores.  Our  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  from  time  to  time  suffer 
shipwreck  on  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  seas,  are  entitled  to  protection. 
Besides  these  specific  objects,  the  general  prosperity  of  our  states  on  the 
Pacific  requires  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  open  the  opposite  re- 
gions of  Asia  to  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourse.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
attempt  could  be  made  by  no  power  to  so  great  advantage  as  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  constitutional  system  excludes  every  idea  of  distant 
colonial  dependencies.  I  have  accordingly  been  led  to  order  an  appro- 
priate naval  force  to  Japan,  under  the  command  of  a  discreet  and  intel- 
ligent officer  of  the  highest  rank  known  to  our  service.  He  is  instructed 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  government  of  that  country  some  relaxation 
of  the  inhospital)le  and  anti-social  system  which  it  has  pursued  for  about 
two  centuries.  He  has  been  directed  particularly  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  language  against  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  our  shipwrecked 
mariners  have  often  been  subjected,  and  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  treated 
with  humanity.  He  is  instructed,  how^ever,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  that 
government  the  amplest  assurances  that  the  objects  of  the  United  States 
are  such,  and  such  only,  as  I  liave  indicated,  and  that  the  expedition  is 
friendly  and  peaceful.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  with  which  the  oov- 
ernments  of  Eastern  Asia  regard  all  overtures  from  foreigners,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  a  beneficial  result  of  the  expedition.  Should  it  be 
crowned  with  success,  the  advantages  will  not  be  confined  to  the  United 
States,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  China,  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  the 
other  maritime  powers.  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  in  all  the 
steps  preparatory  to  this  expedition  the  government  of  the  Unined  States 
has  been  materially  aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  only  European  power  having  any  commercial  relations  with 
Japan. 

In  passing  from  this  survey  of  our  foreign  relations,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  condition  of  that  department  of  the  government  to 
which  this  branch  of  the  public  business  is  intrusted.  Our  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  both  in  conse- 
quence of  our  own  growth  and  the  introduction  of  many  new  states 
into  the  family  of  nations.     In  this  way  the  department  of  state  has  become 
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overburdened.  It  has,  by  the  recent  establishment  of  the  department  of 
the  interior,  been  relieved  of  some  portion  of  the  domestic  business.  If 
the  residue  of  the  business  of  that  kind  —  such  as  the  distribution  of  con- 
gressional documents,  the  keeping,  publishing,  and  distribution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  execution  of  the  copyright  law,  the  subject  of 
reprieves  and  pardons,  and  some  other  subjects  relating  to  interior  admin- 
istration—  should  be  transferred  from  the  department  of  state,  it  would 
unquestionably  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  the  building  appropriated  to  the  state  department  is  not  fire-proof; 
that  there  is  reason  to  think  there  are  defects  in  its  construction,  and  that 
the  archives  of  the  government  in  charge  of  the  department,  with  the  pre- 
cious collections  of  the  manuscript  papers  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Ham- 
ilton, Madison,  and  Monroe,  are  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire.  A  similar 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  war  and  navy 
departments. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  is  exhibited  in  the  annual  report  from  that 
department. 

The  cash  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
June  last,  exclusive  of  trust-funds,  were  forty-nine  millions,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  eighty- 
nine  cents  ($49,728,386.89),  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period, 
likewise  exclusive  of  trust-funds,  were  forty-six  millions,  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  twenty  cents  ($46,007,896.20), 
of  which  nine  millions,  four  hundred  and  fifty  five  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents  ($9,455,815.83),  was  on  account 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  including  the  last  instalment 
of  the  indemnity  to  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo;  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $14,632,136.37,  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July 
last.  Since  this  latter  period,  further  purchases  of  the  princij)al  of  the 
public  debt  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  two  millions,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents 
($2,456,547.49),  and  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  object  whenever  the  stock  can  be  procured  within  the  limits, 
as  to  price,  authorized  by  law. 

The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  two  hundred  and  seven  millions,  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  one  dollars  ($207,240,101);  and  the  value  of  domestic  pro- 
ductions exported  was  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  millions,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  ($149,861,911); 
besides  seventeen  millions,  two  hundred  and  four  thousand,  and  twenty-six 
dollars  ($17,204,026)  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  ;  making  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  entire  exports  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions,  sixty-five 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  ($167,065,937)  ;  exclusive 
of  the  above,  there  was  exported  forty-two  millions,  five  hundred  and  seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  ($42,507,285)  in  specie,  and 
imported  from  foreign  ports  five  millions,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  forty  three  dollars  ($5,262,643). 

In  my  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  I  called  your  attention  to  what 
seemed  to  me  some  defects  in  the  present  tariff,  and  recommended  such 
modifications  as  in  my  judgment  were  best  adapted  to  remedy  its  evils  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nothing  has  smce  occurred  to 
change  my  views  on  this  important  question. 

Without  repeating  the  arguments  contained  in  my  former  message,  in 
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favor  of  discriminating,  protective  duties,  I  deenn  it  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  other  considerations  afTecting  this  subject.  The 
first  is,  the  eflect  of  large  importations  of  foreign  goods  upon  our  currency. 
Most  of  the  gold  of  California,  as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its  way  directly 
to  Europe  in  payment  for  goods  purchased.  In  the  second  place,  as  our 
manufacturing  establishments  are  broken  down  by  competition  with  for- 
eigners, the  capital  invested  in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of  honest  and  in- 
dustrious citizens  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  farmer,  to  that 
extent,  is  deprived  of  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce. 
In  the  third  place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  leaves  the  foreigner 
without  competition  in  our  market,  and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of 
the  article  sent  here  for  sale,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron 
imported  from  England.  The  prosperity  and  wealth  of  every  nation  must 
depend  upon  its  productive  industry.  The  farmer  is  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  finding  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus  products,  and  benefited  by  being 
able  to  exchange  them,  witViout  loss  of  time  or  expense  of  transportation, 
for  the  manufactures  which  his  comfort  or  convenience  requires.  This 
is  always  done  to  the  best  advantage  where  a  portion  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  is  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  But  most  manufactures 
require  an  amount  of  capital  and  a  practical  skill  which  can  not  be  com- 
manded unless  they  be  protected  for  a  time  from  ruinous  competition  from 
abroad.  Hence  the  necessity  of  laying  those  duties  upon  imported  goods 
which  the  constitution  authorizes  for  revenue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  the  labor  of  our  own  citizens.  Duties,  however,  should 
not  be  fixed  at  a  rate  so  high  as  to  exclude  the  foreign  article,  but  should 
be  so  graduated  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  fairly  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner  in  our  own  markets,  and  by  this  competition  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer  to  the  lowest  rate 
at  which  it  can  be  produced.  This  policy  would  place  the  mechanic  by 
the  side  of  the  farmer,  create  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
commodities,  and  thus  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  whole  country,  and 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  the  supplies  required  by  the 
habits  or  necessities  of  the  people. 

Another  question,  wholly  independent  of  protection,  presents  itself — 
and  that  is,  whether  the  duties  levied  should  be  upon  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle at  the  place  of  shipment,  or,  where  it  is  practicable,  a  specific  duty, 
graduated  according  to  quantity,  as  ascertained  by  weight  or  measure. 
All  our  duties  are  at  present  ad  valorem.  A  certain  percentage  is  levied 
on  the  price  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment  in  a  foreign  country. 
Most  commercial  nations  have  found  it  indispensable,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  fraud  and  perjury,  to  make  the  duties  specific  whenever  the 
article  is  of  such  a  uniform  value  in  weight  or  measure  as  to  justifj'  such 
a  duty.  Legislation  should  never  encourage  dishonesty  or  crime.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  revenue  officers  at  the  port  where  the  goods  are  entered 
and  the  duties  paid  should  know  with  certainty  what  they  cost  in  the  for- 
eign country.  Yet  the  law  requires  that  they  should  levy  the  duty  accor- 
ding to  such  a  cost.  They  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to  very 
unsatisfactory  evidence  to  ascertain  what  that  cost  was.  They  take  the 
invoice  of  the  importer,  attested  by  his  oath,  as  the  best  evidence  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  But  every  one  must  see  that  the  invoice 
may  be  fabricated  and  the  oath  by  which  it  is  supported  false,  by  reason 
of  which  the  dishonest  importer  pays  a  part  only  of  the  duties  which  are 
paid  by  the  honest  one,  and  thus  indirectly  receives  from  the  treasury  of 
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the  United  States  a  reward  for  his  fraud  and  perjury.  The  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  heretofore  made  on  this  subject  show  conclu- 
sively that  these  frauds  have  been  practised  to  a  great  extent.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  destroy  that  high  moral  character  for  which  our  merchants 
have  long  been  distinguished  ;  to  defraud  the  government  of  its  revenue  ; 
to  break,  down  the  honest  importer  by  a  dishonest  competition  ;  and,  finally, 
to  transfer  the  business  of  importation  to  foreign  and  irresponsible  agents, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  our  own  citizens.  I  therefore  again  most  earn- 
estly recommend  the  adoption  of  specific  duties,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
or  a  home  valuation,  to  prevent  these  frauds. 

I  would  also  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  tariff, 
in  some  cases,  imposes  a  higher  duty  upon  the  raw  material  imported  than 
upon  the  article  manufactured  from  it,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
the  duty  operates  to  the  encouragement  of  the  foreigner  and  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  our  own  citizens. 

For  full  and  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
our  Indian  affairs,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  and  the  accompanying  documents. 

The  senate  not  having  thought  proper  to  ratify  the  treaties  which  had 
been  negotiated  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  California  and  Oregon,  our 
relations  with  them  have  been  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

In  other  parts  of  our  territory,  particular  districts  of  country  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  Indians,  and  their  right  to 
the  lands  within  those  limits  has  been  acknowledged  and  respected.  But 
in  California  and  Oregon  there  has  been  no  recognition  by  the  government 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Indians  to  any  part  of  the  country.  They 
are,  therefore,  mere  tenants  at  suflerance,  and  liable  to  be  driven  from 
place  to  place  at  the  pleasure  of  the  whites. 

The  treaties  which  have  been  rejected  proposed  to  remedy  this  evil, 
by  allotting  to  the  difierent  tribes  districts  of  country  suitable  to  their  habits 
of  life,  and  sufficient  for  their  support.  This  provision,  more  than  any 
other,  it  is  believed  led  to  their  rejection  ;  and  as  no  substitute  for  it  has 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to 
enter  into  new  treaties  of  a  permanent  character,  althouoh  no  effort  has 
been  spared  by  temporary  arrangements  to  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  them. 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  Congress  to  remove  them  from  the  country  alto- 
gether, or  to  assign  to  them  particular  districts  more  remote  from  the 
settlements  of  the  whites,  it  will  be  proper  to  set  apart  by  law  the  terri- 
tory which  they  are  to  occupy,  and  to  provide  tlie  means  necessary  for 
removing  tlieiu  to  it.  Justice  alike  to  our  own  citizeris  and  to  the  Indians 
requires  the  prompt  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  treaties  which  were 
negotiated  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Minnesota  have  been  submitted  to 
the  tribes  who  were  parties  to  them,  and  have  received  their  assent. 
A  large  tract  of  valuable  territory  has  thus  been  opened  for  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  all  danger  of  collision  with  these  powerful  and  warlike 
bands  has  been  happily  removed. 

The  removal  ol'  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians  from 
Florida  has  long  been  a  cherished  object  of  the  government,  and  it  is  one 
to  which  my  attention  has  been  steadily  directed.  Admonished  by  past 
experience  of  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  the  attempt  to  remove  them  by 
military  force,  resort  has  been    had  to  conciliatory  measures.     By  the 
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invitation  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  aflairs,  several  of  the  principal 
chiefs  recently  visited  Washington,  and  while  here  acknowledged  in 
writing  the  obligation  of  their  tribe  to  remove  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Late  advices  from  the  special  agent  of  the  government  represent  that  they 
adhere  to  tlieir  promise,  and  that  a  council  of  their  people  has  been  called, 
to  make  their  preliminary  arrangements.  A  general  emigration  may, 
therefore,  be  confidently  expected  at  an  early  day. 

The  report  from  the  general  land  office  shows  increased  activity  in  its 
operations.  'J'he  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Iowa  has  been  com- 
pleted with  unexampled  despatch.  Within  the  last  year  9,522,953  acres 
of  public  land  have  been  surveyed,  and  8,032,463  acres  brought  into 
market. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  sold 1 ,553,07 1   acres. 

Located  with  bounty  land  warrants 3,201 ,314     " 

Located  with  other  certificates 11 5,682     " 

Making  a  total  of 4,870,067  " 

In  addition,  there  were  — 

Reported  under  swamp  land  grants 5,219,188  " 

For  internal  improvements,  railroads,  &-c 3,025,920  " 

Making  an  aggregate  of 13,115,175     " 

Being  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  lands  sold  and  located  under  lands 
warrants  of  569,220  acres  over  the  previous  year. 

The  whole  amount  thus  sold,  located  luider  land  warrants,  reported 
under  swamp  land  grants,  and  selected  for  internal  improvements,  exceeds 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  3,342,372  acres  ;  and  the  sales  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  extensive  reservations  for  rail- 
roads in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

For  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1852,  there 

were  sold 243,255  acres. 

Located  with  bounty  land  warrants 1 ,387, 116  " 

Located  with  other  certificates 1 5,649  " 

Reported  under  swamp  land  grants 2,485,233  " 

Making  an  aggregate  for  the  quarter  of 4,131,253      " 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  labor  of  arranging  and  chissifying  the 
returns  of  the  Inst  census  has  been  finished,  and  it  will  now  devolve  upon 
Congress  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  results 
in  such  form  as  shall  be  deemed  best.  The  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation, on  the  basis  of  the  new  census,  has  been  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  in  conformity  witli  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  that 
subject,  and  the  recent  elections  have  been  made  in   accordance  witli  it. 

I  commend  to  your  favorable  regard  the  suggestion  corituined  in  tlie 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  that  provision  be  made  l)y  law  for 
the  publication  and  distribution,  periodically,  of  an  analytical  digest  of  all 
the  patents  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  he,  granted  for  useful  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  with  such  descriptions  and  illustrations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  present  an  intelligible  view  of  their  nature  and  operation. 
The  cost  of  such  publication  could  easily  be  defrayed  out  of  the  patent 
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fund,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  could  be  applied  to  no  object  more  ac- 
ceptable to  inventors  and  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  having  been  made  at  the  last  session  for 
the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site,  and  for  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  lilting 
up  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  the  proper  measures  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  carry  this  beneficent  purpose  into  effect. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  the  Mexican  boundary  commission,  it  appears 
that  the  survey  of  the  river  Gila,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Colorado 
to  its  supposed  intersection  with  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  has 
been  completed.  The  survey  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  also  been  finished 
from  the  point  agreed  on  by  the  commissioners  as  "the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico"  to  a  point  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  below  Eagle  Pass,  which  is  about  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  along  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  mouth. 

The  appropriation  which  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for 
the  continuation  of  the  survey  is  subject  to  the  following  proviso: — 

^^  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  or  expend- 
ed until  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  that  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  is  not  estab- 
lished by  the  commissioner  and  surveyor  of  the  United  Stutes  farther 
north  of  the  town  called  '  Paso'  than  the  same  is  laid  down  in  Disturnell's 
map,  which  is  added  to  the  treaty." 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  a  report  from  the  department 
of  the  interior,  which  reviewed  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  submitted  for 
my  decision  the  question  whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  any  part 
of  the  appropriation  could  be  lawfully  used  or  expended  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  work.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not,  and  so  informed  the  head  of  that 
department.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  by  him  to  the  commissioner 
and  surveyor  to  make  no  further  requisitions  on  the  department,  as  they 
could  not  be  paid,  and  to  discontinue  all  operations  on  the  southern  line 
of  New  Mexico.  But  as  the  department  had  no  exact  informntion  as  to 
the  amount  of  provisions  and  money  which  remained  unexpended  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioner  and  surveyor,  it  was  left  discretionary  with 
them  to  continue  the  survey  down  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  the  means  at 
their  disposal  would  enable  them,  or  at  once  to  disband  the  connnission. 
A  special  messenger  has  since  arrived  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
survey  on  the  river,  with  information  that  the  funds  subject  to  his  control 
were  exhausted,  and  that  the  officers  and  others  employed  in  the  service 
were  destitute  alike  of  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  work  and  of  return- 
ing to  their  homes. 

The  object  of  the  proviso  was  doubtless  to  arrest  the  survey  of  the 
southern  and  western  lines  of  New  Mexico,  in  regard  to  which  different 
opinions  have  been  expressed  ;  for  it  is  hardlv  to  be  supposed  that  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  that  part  of  the  line  which  extends  along  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  terms  of  the  law  are  so  broad  as  to  forbid 
the  use  of  any  part  of  the  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  or  even 
for  the  payment  to  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  arrearages  of  pay  which 
are  justly  due  to  them. 

I  earnestly  invite  your  prompt  attention  to  this  subject,  and  recommend 
a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  proviso,  so  as  to  enable  the  department 
to  use  as  much  of  the  appropriation  as  will  be  necessary  to  discharge  the 
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existing  obligations  of  the  government,  and  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
Rio  Grande  to  its  mouth. 

It  will  also  be  proper  to  make  further  provision  by  law  for  tlie  fulfil- 
ment of  our  treaty  with  Mexico,  for  running  and  marking  the  residue  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 

Permit  me  to  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  are  confided  by  the  constitution  to  your  peculiar 
care.  Among  the  measures  which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  its  prosperity,  are  the  introduction  of  a  copious  supply  of  water  into  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  the  construction  of  suitable  bridges  across  the 
Potomac,  to  replace  those  which  were  destroyed  by  high  water  in  the  early 
part  of  tlie  present  year. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  was  made  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  surveys  necessary  for  determining  the  best  means  of  afford- 
ing an  unfailing  supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  survey,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  the  result 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

Further  appropriations  will  also  be  necessary  for  grading  and  paving 
the  streets  and  avenues,  and  enclosing  and  embellishing  the  public  grounds 
within  the  city  of  Washington. 

I  commend  all  these  ol)jects,  together  with  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  district,  to  your  favorable  regard. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  protect  our  frontier,  and  that  of  the  ad- 
joining Mexican  states  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Of  about 
11,000  men  of  which  the  aruiy  is  composed,  nearly  8,000  are  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  newly-acquired  territory  (including  Texas),  and  of 
emigrants  proceeding  thereto.  I  am  gratified  to  say  that  these  efforts 
have  been  unusually  successful.  With  the  exception  of  some  partial  out- 
breaks in  California  and  Oregon,  and  occasional  depredations  on  a  portion 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  disturbed  state  of  that 
border  region,  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  have  been  effectually  restrained. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  whenever  the  two  races  are 
brought  into  contact,  collisions  will  inevitably  occur.  To  prevent  these 
collisions  the  United  States  have  generally  set  apart  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritory for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  difficulty 
occurs,  however,  in  the  application  of  this  policy  to  Texas.  By  the  terms 
of  the  compact  by  which  that  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  she  re- 
tained the  ownership  of  all  the  vacant  lands  within  her  limits.  The 
government  of  that  state,  it  is  understood,  has  assigned  no  portion  of  her 
territory  to  the  Indians  ;  but,  as  fast  as  her  settlements  advance,  lays  it 
off  into  counties,  and  proceeds  to  survey  and  sell  it.  This  policy  mani- 
festly tends,  not  only  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  Indians,  but  to  compel  them 
to  resort  to  plunder  for  subsistence.  It  also  deprives  this  government  of 
that  influence  and  control  over  them  without  which  no  durable  peace  can 
ever  exist  between  them  and  the  whites.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  a  due 
regard  for  her  own  interests,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  humanity  and 
justice,  will  induce  that  slate  to  assign  a  small  portion  of  her  vast  domain 
for  the  provisional  occupancy  of  the  small  remnants  of  tribes  within  her 
borders,  subject,  of  course,  to  her  ownership  and  eventual  jurisdiction. 
If  she  should  fail  to  do  this,  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  stipulations  with 
Mexico,  and  our  duty  to  the  Indians  themselves,  will,  it  is  feared,  become 
a  subject  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the  government.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  a  timely  and  just  provision  by  Texas  may  avert  this  evil. 
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No  appropriations  for  fortifications  were  made  at  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress.  The  cause  of  this  omission  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  a 
growing  belief  that  the  system  of  fortifications  adopted  in  1816,  and  here- 
tofore acted  on,  requires  revision. 

Tlie  subject  certainly  deserves  full  and  careful  investigation  ;  but  it 
should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  can  be  avoided.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  certain  works  which  have  been  connnenced  —  some  of  them 
nearly  completed  —  designed  to  protect  our  principal  seaports  from  Boston 
to  New  Orleans,  and  a  few  other  important  points.  In  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  works,  it  is  believed  that  little  dilference  of  opinion  exists 
among  military  men.  1  therefore  recommend  that  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  prosecute  them  be  made. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  on  others 
connected  with  his  department,  contained  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  secretary  of  war. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion making  provision  for  the  improvement  of  certain  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  arrangements  made  for  that  purpose  will  com- 
bine efficiency  with  economy.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  advanced  season 
when  the  act  was  passed, .little  has  yet  been  done  in  regard  to  many  of 
the  works  beyond  making  the  necessary  preparations.  With  respect  to 
a  few  of  the  im[)rovements,  tlie  sums  already  appropriated  will  suffice  to 
complete  them  ;  but  most  of  them  will  require  additional  appropriations. 
I  trust  that  these  appropriations  will  be  made,  and  that  this  wise  and  be- 
neficent policy  so  auspicously  resumed,  will  be  confirmed.  Great  care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  commence  no  work  which  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  be  viewed  as  national  in 
its  character.  But  works  which  have  been  commenced  should  not  be 
discontinued  until  completed,  as  otherwise  the  sums  expended  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  lost. 

The  report  from  the  navy  department  will  inform  you  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  branch  of  the  public  service  committed  to  its  charge.  It 
presents  to  your  consideration  many  topics  and  suggestions  of  which  I 
ask  your  approval.  It  exhibits  an  unusual  degree  of  activity  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  department  during  the  past  year.  The  preparations  for  the 
Japan  expedition,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  China  seas,  the  northern  Pacific, 
and  Behring's  straits  ;  the  incipient  measures  taken  toward  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  continent  of  Africa  eastward  of  Liberia;  the  preparation  for 
an  early  examination  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  La  Plata,  which  a  recent 
decree  of  ilie  provisional  chief  of  the  Argentine  confederation  has  opened 
to  navigation  —  all  these  enterprises,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
proposed  to  be  accomplished,  have  commanded  my  full  approbation,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  productive  of  most  useful  results. 

Two  officers  of  the  navy  were  heretofore  instructed  to  explore  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Amazon  river  from  the  confines  of  Peru  to  its  mouth. 
The  return  of  one  of  them  has  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
an  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  character  and  resources  of  a 
country  abounding  in  the  materials  of  commerce,  and  which,  if  opened  to 
the  industry  of  the  world,  will  prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth. 
The  report  of  this  exploration  will  be  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  it 
is  completed. 

Among  other  subjects  offered  to  your  notice  by  the  secretary  of  the 
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navy,  I  select  for  special  commendation,  in  view  of  its  connexion  with  the 
interests  of  the  navy,  the  plan  submitted  by  him  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  corps  of  seamen,  and  the  suggestions  he  has  presented  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  naval  academy. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these,  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  think  it 
will  greatly  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  that  I  regard  it  as 
still  more  entitled  to  favor  for  the  salutary  influence  it  must  exert  upon 
the  naval  discipline,  now  greatly  disturbed  by  the  increasing  spirit  of  in- 
subordination, resulting  from  our  present  svstem.  The  plan  proposed  for 
the  organization  of  the  seamen  furnishes  a  judicious  substitute  lor  the  law 
of  September,  1850,  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  and  satisfactorily 
sustains  the  policy  of  that  act,  under  conditions  well  adapted  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  command  and  the  order  and  security  of  our  ships.  It  is 
believed  that  any  change  which  proposes  permanently  to  dispense  with 
this  mode  of  punishment  should  be  preceded  by  a  system  of  enlistment 
which  shall  supply  the  navy  with  seamen  of  the  most  meritorious  class, 
whose  good  deportment  and  pride  of  character  may  preclude  all  occasion 
for  a  resort  to  penalties  of  a  harsh  or  degrading  nature.  The  safety  of  a 
ship  and  her  crew  is  often  dependent  upon  immediate  obedience  to  a  com- 
mand, and  the  authority  to  enforce  it  must  be  equally  ready.  The  arrest 
of  a  refractory  seaman,  in  such  moments,  not  only  deprives  the  ship  of 
indispensable  aid,  but  imposes  a  necessity  for  double  service  on  others, 
Avhose  fidelity  to  their  duties  may  be  relied  upon  in  such  an  emergency. 
The  exposure  to  this  increased  and  arduous  labor,  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1850,  has  already  had,  to  a  most  observable  and  injurious  extent, 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  enlistment  of  the  best  seainen  in  the  navy. 
The  plan  now  suggested  is  designed  to  promote  a  condition  of  service  in 
which  this  objection  will  no  longer  exist.  The  details  of  this  plan  may 
be  established  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  by  the  executive,  under  the 
authority  of  existing  laws  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  submit  it  to  your 
approval. 

The  establishment  of  a  corps  of  apprentices  for  the  navy,  or  boys  to  be 
enlisted  until  they  become  of  age,  and  to  be  employed  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  navy  department  may  devise,  as  proposed  in  the  report,  I  cor- 
dially approve,  and  commend  to  your  consideration  ;  and  I  also  concur  in 
the  suggestion  that  this  system  for  the  early  training  of  seamen  may  be 
most  usefully  ingrafted  upon  the  service  of  our  merchant  marine. 

The  other  proposition  of  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred  —  the  re- 
organization of  the  naval  academy  —  I  recommend  to  your  attention  as  a 
project  worthy  of  your  encouragement  and  support.  The  valuable  ser- 
vices already  rendered  by  this  institution  entitle  it  to  the  continuance  of 
your  fostering  care. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  report  of  the  postmaster- 
general  for  the  detailed  operation  of  his  department  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  from  postages  for  that 
time  were  less  by  $1,431,696  than  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  being  a 
decrease  of  about  23  per  cent. 

This  diminution  is  attributable  to  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage 
made  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1851,  which  reduction  took  efl^ect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Although,  in  its  operation  during  the  last  year,  the  act  referred  to  has 
not  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  its  friends,  by  increasing  the  correspond- 
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ence  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  postage,  I  admit  it, 
nevertheless,  question  the  policy  of  returning  to  higher  rates,  nsofthe 
ence  warrants  the  expectation  that,  as  the  community  becomes  acc^nes,  and 
to  cheap  postage,  correspondence  will  increase.  It  is  believed  tlve  been 
this  cause,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  in  population  and  h\  or  fear 
the  receipts  of  the  department  must  ultimately  exceed  its  expens'iir  fame 
that  the  country  may  safely  rely  upon  the  continuance  of  the  ^ht  and 
cheap  rate  of  postage.  pursued 

In  former  messages  I  have,  among  other  things,  respectfully  recoVii- 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
further  legislation  for  the  protection  and  punishment  of  foreign  consuls 
residing  in  the  United  States  ;  to  revive,  with  certain  modifications,  the 
act  of  10th  March,  1838,  to  restrain  unlawful  military  expeditions  against 
the  inhabitants  of  conterminous  states  or  territories  ;  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  from  mutilation  or  theft  of  the  papers,  records,  and  archives 
of  the  nation  ;  for  authorizing  the  surplus  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  in  advance  of  the  lime  when  it  will  become 
due;  for  the  establishment  of  land  offices  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
in  California  and  the  territory  of  Oregon  ;  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  for  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  of  agriculture  for  the  promotion  of  that  interest  —  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  the  country  ;  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  gov- 
ernment in  applications  for  pensions  and  bounty  lands  ;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  fee  bill,  prescribing  a  specific  compensation  for  every 
service  required  of  clerks,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals  ;  for  author- 
izing an  additional  regiment  of  mounted  men,  for  the  defence  of  our 
frontiers  against  the  Indians,  and  for  fulfilling  our  treaty  stipulaticms  with 
Mexico  to  defend  her  citizens  against  the  Indians  "with  equal  diligence 
and  energy  as  our  own  ;"  for  determining  the  relative  rank  between  the 
naval  and  civil  officers  in  our  public  ships,  and  between  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  iti  the  various  grades  of  each;  for  reorganizing  the 
naval  establishment  by  fixing  the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade,  and 
providing  for  a  retired  list  upon  reduced  pay  of  those  unfit  for  active  duty  ; 
for  prescribing  and  regulating  punishments  in  the  navy  ;  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  revise  the  public  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
by  arranging  them  in  order,  supplying  deficiencies,  correcting  incongrui- 
ties, simplifying  their  language,  and  reporting  them  to  Congress  for  its 
final  action  ;  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  adjudicate  and 
settle  private  claims  against  the  United  States.  I  am  not  aware,  howevi^r, 
that  any  of  these  subjects  have  been  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress. 
Without  repeating  the  reasons  for  legislation  on  these  subjects  which  have 
been  assigned  in  former  messages,  1  respectfully  recommend  them  again 
to  your  favorable  consideration. 

I  think  it  due  to  the  several  executive  departments  of  this  government 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  intearity  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted. With  all  the  careful  superintendence  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
heads  of  those  departments  to  exercise,  still  the  due  administration  and 
guardianship  of  the  public  money  must  very  much  depend  on  the  vigilance, 
intelligence,  and  fidelity  of  the  subordinate  officers  and  clerks,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  intrusted  with  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  claims  and 
accounts.  I  am  gratified  to  believe  that  they  have  generally  performed 
their  duties  faithfully  and  well.  They  are  appointed  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  public  treasury,  and  they  occupy  positions  that  exj)ose 
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whole  cc  ^  temptations  and  seductions  which  the  cupidity  of  pecula- 
•  J  ji-  raudiilent  claimants  can  prompt  them  to  employ.  It  will  be  but 
_  /•  _,  -ecaution  to  protect  the  government  against  that  source  of  mischief 
tion  to  r'P'^'°"'  ^^  ^'^^  '^^  i*^  '^""  ^^^  done,  by  the  enactment  of  all  proper  legal 
it  is  als''  '^^^  laws,  in  this  respect,  arc  supposed  to  be  defective,  and  I 
freedom^  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  rec- 
to his  t^  ^^^^^  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  punishment  not  only  of 
"nd  nrj'^"  shall  accept  bribes,  but  also  of  those  who  shall  either  promise, 
give,  or  offer  to  give,  to  any  of  those  officers  or  clerks  a  bribe  or  reward 
touching  or  relating  to  any  matter  of  their  official  action  or  duty. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  government,  from  ils  foundation 
to  the  present  day,  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  nations.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  while  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  engaged  in  desolating  wars,  our  country  has  pursued 
its  peaceful  course  to  unexampled  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  wars 
in  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  engage,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  country,  have  been  fortunately  of  short  duration.  During 
the  terrific  contest  of  nation  against  nation,  which  succeeded  the  French 
revolution,  we  were  enabled  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  President 
Washington  to  maintain  our  neutrality.  While  other  nations  were  drawn 
into  this  wide-sweeping  whirlpool,  we  sat  quiet  and  unmoved  upon  our 
own  shores.  While  the  flower  of  their  numerous  armies  was  wasted  by 
disease  or  perished  by  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  the  batile-field,  the 
youth  of  this  favored  land  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace 
beneath  the  paternal  roof.  While  the  states  of  Europe  incurred  enormous 
debts,  under  the  burden  of  which  their  subjects  still  groan,  and  which 
must  absorb  no  small  part  of  the  product  of  the  honest  industry  of  those 
countries  for  generations  to  come,  the  United  States  have  once  been  ena- 
bled to  exhibit  the  proud  spectacle  of  a  nation  free  from  public  debt  ;  and, 
if  permitted  to  pursue  our  prosperous  way  for  a  few  years  longer  in  peace, 
we  may  do  the  same  again. 

But  it  is  now  said  by  some  that  this  policy  must  be  changed.  Europe 
is  no  longer  separated  from  us  by  a  voyage  of  months,  but  steam  naviga- 
tion has  brought  her  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  our  shores.  We  see  more 
of  her  movements,  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  her  controversies.  Al- 
though no  one  proposes  that  we  should  join  the  fraternity  of  potentates 
who  have  for  ages  lavished  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  subjects  in 
maintaining  "the  balance  of  power, "  yet  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  inter- 
fere between  contending  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  monarchies  of  Europe  and  establishing  in  their  place 
republican  institutions.  It  is  alleged  that  we  have  heretofore  pursued  a 
different  course  from  a  sense  of  our  weakness  but  that  now  our  conscious 
strength  dictates  a  change  of  policy,  and  that  it  is  consequently  our  duty 
to  mingle  in  these  contests  and  aid  those  who  are  struggling  for  liberty. 

This  is  a  most  seductive  but  dangerous  appeal  to  the  generous  sympa- 
thies of  freemen.  Enjoying,  as  we  do,  the  blessings  of  a  free  government 
there  is  no  man  who  has  an  American  heart  that  would  not  rejoice  to  see 
these  blessings  extended  to  all  other  nations.  We  can  not  vvitiie-  the 
struggle  between  the  oppressed  and  his  oppressor  anywhere  without  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  former,  and  the  most  anxious  desire  for  his 
triumph.  Nevertheless,  is  it  prudent  or  is  it  wise  to  involve  ourselves  in 
these  foreign  wars?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  we  have  heretofore  refrained 
from  doing  so  merely  from  the  degrading  motive  of  a  conscious  weakness  ? 
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For  the  honor  of  the  patriots  who  have  gone  before  us,  I  can  notadmit  it. 
Men  of  the  revolution  who  drew  the  sword  against  the  oppressiois  of  the 
mother-country,  and  pledged  to  Heaven  "their  lives,  their  fortmes,  and 
their  sacred  honor"  to  maintain  their  freedom,  could  never  ha'e  been 
actuated  by  so  unworthy  a  motive.  They  knew  no  weakness  or  fear 
where  right  or  duty  pointed  the  way,  and  it  is  a  libel  upon  their  far  fame 
for  us,  while  we  enjoy  the  blessings  for  which  they  so  nohly  foujht  and 
bled,  to  insinuate  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the  course  which  they  jursued 
was  dictated  by  a  stern  sense  of  international  justice,  by  a  statesmniu/ke 
prudence,  and  a  far-seeing  wisdom,  looking  not  merely  to  the  present 
necessities  but  to  the  permanent  safety  and  interest  of  the  country.  They 
knew  that  the  world  is  governed  less  by  sympathy  than  by  reason  and 
force  ;  that  it  was  not  possible  for  this  nation  to  become  a  "  propagandist" 
of  free  principles  without  arraying  against  it  tlie  combined  powers  of 
Europe  ;  and  that  the  result  was  more  likely  to  be  the  overthrow  of  repub- 
lican liberty  here  than  its  establishment  there.  History  has  been  written 
in  vain  for  those  who  can  doubt  this.  France  had  no  sooner  established 
a  republican  form  of  government  than  she  manifested  a  desire  to  force  its 
blessings  on  all  the  world.  Her  own  historian  informs  us  that,  hearing 
of  some  petty  acts  of  tyranny  in  a  neighboring  principality,  "  The  national 
convention  declared  that  she  would  afford  succor  and  fraternity  to  all 
nations  who  wished  to  recover  their  liberty;  and  she  gave  it  in  charge  to 
the  executive  power  to  give  orders  to  the  generals  of  the  French  armies 
to  aid  all  citizens  who  might  have  been  or  should  be  oppressed  in  the 
cause  of  liberty."  Here  was  the  false  step  which  led  to  her  subsequent 
misfortunes.  She  soon  found  herself  involved  in  war  with  all  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  less  than  ten  years  her  government  was  changed  from  a 
republic  to  an  empire  ;  and,  finally,  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood,  foreign 
powers  restored  her  exiled  dynasty,  and  exhausted  Europe  souglit  peace 
and  repose  in  the  unquestioned  ascendency  of  monarchical  principles. 
Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  her  example.  Let  us  remember  that  revolu- 
tions do  not  always  establish  freedom.  Our  own  free  institutions  were 
not  the  offspring  of  our  revolution.  They  existed  before.  They  were 
planted  in  the  free  charters  of  self-government  under  which  the  English 
colonies  grew  up,  and  our  revolution  only  freed  us  from  the  dominion  of 
a  foreign  power,  whose  government  was  at  variance  with  those  institutions. 
But  European  nations  have  had  no  sucli  training  for  self-government,  and 
every  effort  to  establish  it  by  bloody  revolutions  has  been,  and  must,  with- 
out that  preparation,  contiime  to  be  a  failure.  Liberty,  unregulated  by 
law,  degenerates  into  anarchy,  which  soon  becomes  the  most  horrid  of 
all  despotisms.  Our  policy  is  wisely  to  govern  ourselves,  and  thereby  to  set 
such  an  example  of  national  justice,  prosperity,  and  true  glory,  as  shall 
teach  to  all  nations  the  bles.sings  of  self-government,  and  the  unparalleled 
enterprise  and  success  of  a  free  people. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  ours  is  emphatically  a  country  of 
progress.  Within  the  last  half-century  the  number  of  states  in  this 
LTnion  has  nearly  doubled,  the  population  has  almost  quadrupled,  and  our 
boundaries  have  been  extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Ourter- 
ritory  is  chequered  over  with  railroads,  and  furrowed  with  canals.  The 
inventive  talent  of  our  country  is  excited  to  tlie  highest  pitch,  and  the 
numerous  applications  for  patents  for  valuable  improvements  distinguish 
this  age  and  this  people  from  all  others.  The  genius  of  one  American 
has^  enabled  our  commerce  to  move  against  wind  and  tide,  and  that  of 
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another  has  annihilated  distance  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The 
whole  country  is  full  of  enterprise.  Our  common  schools  are  diffusing 
intelligence  among  the  people,  and  our  industry  is  fast  accumulating  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  our  peculiar  posi- 
tion, to  our  fertile  soil,  and  comparatively  sparse  population  ;  but  much  of 
it  is  also  owing  to  the  popular  institutions  under  which  we  live,  to  the 
freedom  which  every  man  feels  to  engage  in  any  useful  pursuit  according 
to  his  taste  or  inclination,  and  to  the  entire  confidence  that  his  person 
and  property  will  be  protected  by  the  laws.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  unparalleled  growth  in  population,  intelligence,  and  wealth, 
one  thing  is  clear  —  that  the  government  must  keep  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  people.  It  must  participate  in  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
while  it  exacts  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  restrains  all  unauthorized  inva- 
sions of  the  rights  of  neighboring  states,  it  should  foster  and  protect  home 
industry,  and  lend  its  powerful  strength  to  the  improvement  of  such  means 
of  intercommunication  as  are  necessary  to  promote  our  internal  commerce 
and  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  together  as  a  people. 

It  is  not  strange,  however  much  it  may  be  regretted,  that  such  an  exu- 
berance of  enterprise  should  cause  some  individuals  to  mistake  change 
for  progress,  and  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  for  national  prowess 
and  glory.  The  former  are  constantly  agitating  for  some  change  in  the 
organic  law,  or  urging  new  and  untried  theories  of  human  rights.  The 
latter  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  any  wild  crusade  against  a  neighboring 
people,  regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  enterprise,  and  without  looking  at 
the  fatal  consequences  to  ourselves  and  to  the  cause  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Such  expeditions,  however,  are  often  stimulated  by  mercenary 
individuals,  who  expect  to  share  the  plunder  or  profit  of  the  enterprise, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  danger,  and  are  led  on  by  some  irrespon- 
sible foreigner,  who  abuses  the  hospitality  of  our  own  government,  by 
seducing  the  young  and  ignorant  to  join  in  his  scheme  of  personal  ambi- 
tion or  revenge,  under  the  false  and  delusive  pretence  of  extending  the 
area  of  freedom.  These  reprehensible  aggressions  but  retard  the  true 
progress  of  our  nation,  and  tarnish  its  fair  fame.  They  should,  therefore, 
receive  the  indignant  frowns  of  every  good  citizen  who  sincerely  loves 
his  country  and  takes  a  pride  in  its  prosperity  and  honor. 

Our  constitution,  though  not  perfect,  is  doubtless  the  best  that  ever  was 
formed.  Therefore,  let  every  proposition  to  change  it  be  well  weighed, 
and,  if  found  beneficial,  cautiously  adopted.  Every  patriot  will  rejoice  to 
see  its  authority  so  exerted  as  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
nation,  while  he  will  watch  with  jealousy  any  attempt  to  mutilate  this 
charter  of  our  liberties,  or  pervert  its  powers  to  acts  of  aggression  or 
injustice.  Thus  shall  conservatism  and  progress  blend  their  harmonious 
action  in  preserving  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  forward  the  great  improvements  of  the  country,  with  a 
rapidity  and  energy  which  freemen  only  can  display. 

In  closing  this,  my  last  annual  communication,  permit  me,  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  congratulate  you  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  beloved 
country.  Abroad  its  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  are  friendly,  its 
rights  are  respected,  and  its  high  place  in  the  family  of  nations  cheerfully 
recognised.  At  home  we  enjoy  an  amount  of  happiness,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  has  probably  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  people. 
Besides  affording  to  our  own  citizens  a  degree  of  prosperity,  of  which 
on  so  large  a  scale  I  know  of  no  other  instance,  our  country  is  annually 
124  ,  ^  . 
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affording  a  refuge  and  a  home  to  multitudes,  altogether  without  example, 
from  the  Old  World. 

We  owe  these  blessings,  under  Heaven,  to  the  happy  constitution  and 
government  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  which  it  is 
our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  in  all  their  integrity  to  our  children.  We 
must  all  consider  it  a  great  distinction  and  privilege  to  have  been  chosen 
by  the  people  to  bear  a  part  in  the  administration  of  such  a  government. 
Called  by  an  unexpected  dispensation  to  its  highest  trust  at  a  season  of 
embarrassment  and  alarm,  I  entered  upon  its  arduous  duties  with  extreme 
diffidence.  I  claim  only  to  have  discharged  them  to  the  best  of  an  humble 
ability,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good  ;  and  it  is  with  devout  grati- 
tude, in  retiring  from  office,  that  I  leave  the  country  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 


SPECIAL   MESSAGE, 

January   17,   1853. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  TRANSMIT,  herewith,  a  communication  lately  received  at  the  depart- 
ment of  state  from  the  minister  of  her  most  catholic  majesty,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Spanish  government  relative  to  the  case 
of  the  "  Amistad."  In  Mr.  Calderon's  communication  reference  is  had  to 
former  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  department  of  state  on  the  same 
subject,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  transmitted,  and  an  earnest  wish  is 
expressed  that  a  final  settlement  of  this  long-pending  claim  should  be 
made.  The  tone  of  the  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Manuel  Bertran  de 
Lis  is  somewhat  more  peremptory  than  could  be  wished;  but  this  circum- 
stance will  not  probably  prevent  Congress  from  giving  his  suagestions 
the  attention  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

The  claim  of  the  Spanish  government,  on  behalf  of  its  subjects  interested 
in  the  "  Amistad,"  was  the  subject  of  discussion  during  the  administration 
of  President  Tyler,  between  the  vSpanish  minister  and  Mr.  Webster,  then 
secretary  of  state.  In  an  elaborate  letter  of  the  latter,  addressed  to  the 
Chevalier  d'Argais  on  the  1st  of  September  1841,  the  opinion  is  confi- 
dently maintained  that  the  claim  is  unfounded.  The  adiuinistration  of 
President  Polk  took  a  difl^erent  view  of  the  matter.  The  justice  of  the 
claim  was  recognised  in  a  letter  from  the  department  of  state  to  the  Span- 
ish minister,  of  the  19th  of  March,  1847;  and  in  his  annual  message  of 
the  same  year  the  president  recommended  its  payment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited 
to  the  subject.  Respect  to  the  Spanish  government  demands  that  its 
urgent  representations  should  be  candidly  and  impartially  weighed.  If 
Congress  shouM  be  of  opinion  that  the  claim  is  just,  every  consideration 
points  to  the  propriety  of  its  prompt  recognition  and  payment;  and  if  the 
two  houses  should  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  the  result  should  be  announced  without  unnecessary  delay. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  18,  1853. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

I  HAVE  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  efforts  of  that  department  to 
induce  the  Indians  remaining  in  Florida  to  migrate  to  the  country  assigned 
to  their  tribe,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful. 
The  only  alternative  that  now  remains  is,  either  to  compel  them  by  force 
to  comply  with  the  treaty  made  with  the  tribe  in  May,  1832,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  migrate  within  three  years  from  that  date,  or  to  allow  the 
arrangement  made  with  them  in  1842,  referred  to  in  the  secretary's  report, 
by  which  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  temporary  occupancy  of 
a  portion  of  the  peninsula  until  the  government  should  see  fit  to  remove 
them,  to  continue. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  withholding  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
territory  from  settlement  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  state  of  Florida ;  and 
although,  ever  since  the  arrangement  above  referred  to,  the  Indians  have 
manifested  a  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  whites,  the  presence  of 
a  people  who  may  at  any  time,  and  upon  any  real  or  fancied  provocation, 
be  driven  to  acts  of  hostility,  is  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and  alarm  to* 
the  inhabitants  on  that  border. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  would  be 
promoted  by  their  removal  from  a  territory  where  frequent  collisions 
between  them  and  their  more  powerful  neighbors  are  daily  becoming  more 
inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  any  manifes- 
tation of  a  design  to  remove  them  by  force,  or  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  them,  would  be  immediately  retaliated  by  acts  of 
cruelty  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  Indians  now  remaining  in  the  state  is,  it  is  true,  very 
inconsiderable  (not  exceeding,  it  is  believed,  five  hundred)  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  country  occupied  by  them,  and  its  adaptation 
to  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  a  force  very  disproportioned  to  their 
numbers  would  be  necessary  to  capture  or  expel  them,  or  even  to  protect 
the  white  settlements  from  their  incursions.  The  military  force  now  sta- 
tioned in  that  state  would  be  inadequate  to  these  objects  ;  and  if  it  should 
be  determined  to  enforce  their  removal,  or  to  survey  the  territory  allotted 
to  them,  some  additions  to  it  would  be  necessary,  as  the  government  has 
but  a  small  force  available  for  that  service.  Additional  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  army  would  also,  in  that  event,  be  necessary. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  deemed  jt  proper  to  submit  the  whole  matter 
to  Congress  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem  best. 
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SPECIAL   MESSAGE. 

February  7,  1853. 

Tu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

Having,  in  my  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
adverted  to  the  pending  negotiations  between  this  government  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  relative  to  the  fisheries  and  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  British  American  provinces,  I  transmit,  for  the  information  of  Congress, 
the  accompanying  report  from  the  department  of  state  on  the  present  state 
of  the  negotiations,  and  I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  two  houses 
to  the  suggestion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  report. 


SPECIAL   MESSAGE. 

February  18,  1853. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  recent  communications  made  by  the  minister  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  to  the  department  of  state,  on  the  subject  of  the  inter-oceanic 
canal,  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  which  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  19th  April,  1850,  and 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  protectorate  of  Mosquito,  which  she 
expresses  herself  desirous  of  relinquishing  on  terms  consistent  with  her 
honorable  engagements  to  the  Indians  of  that  name. 

In  consequence  of  these  communications,  and  other  considerations,  sta- 
ted in  the  report,  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  department  that  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  slates  of  Central  America  should  be  placed  on  a 
higher  and  more  efficient  footing,  and  this  measure  meets  my  approbation. 
Tlie  whole  subject  is  one  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance  that  I  should 
have  preferred,  so  near  the  close  of  my  administration,  not  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  an  executive  communication.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  measure 
proposed  can  not,  even  if  deemed  expedient  by  my  successor,  take  effect 
for  near  a  twelvemonth,  unless  an  appropriation  is  made  by  this  Congress, 
I  have  thoujiht  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  report  of  the  department  to  the  two 
houses.  The  importance  of  the  measure  seemed  to  require  an  exposition 
somewhat  in  detail  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  recommended. 
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On  Wednesday,  July  10th,  1850,  Millard  Fillmore  —  who  had  been 
elected  vice-president  in  1848,  having  acceded  to  the  presidency  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor  the  previous  night,  viz., 
9th  of  July  —  transmitted  to  both  houses  of  Congress  the  following  mea- 
sag.es :  — 
"  Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  — 

"  I  have  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  announcing  to  you  that  it 
has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  this  life  Zachary  Taylor,  late 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  deceased  last  evening,  at  the  hour 
of  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  surrounded  by 
affectionate  friends,  calmly  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
Among  his  last  words  were  these,  which  he  uttered  with  emphatic  dis- 
tinctness :  '  I  have  always  done  my  duty  —  I  am  ready  to  die  —  my  only 
regret  is  for  the  friends  I  leave  behind  me.' 

"  Having  announced  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  this  most  afflicting  bereave- 
ment, and  assuring  you  that  it  has  penetrated  no  heart  with  deeper  grief 
than  mine,  it  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  I  propose  this  day,  at  12  o'clock, 
in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  to  enable 
me  to  enter  on  the  execution  of  the  office  which  this  event  has  devolved 
on  me.  "  Millard  Fillmore." 

"Washington,  July  10,  1850." 
"Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  — 

"  A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a  whole  country  is  called  to  an 
occasion  of  unexpected,  deep,  and  general  mourning. 

"  I  recommend  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  in  their  discretion  may  seem  proper,  to  perform  with  due  solemnities 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  Zachary  Taylor,  late  president  of  the  United 
States ;  and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate  regard  of  the 
American  people  for  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  public  service  ;  whose  career  in  arms  has  not  been  surpassed  in  use- 
fulness or  brilliancy;  who  has  been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited 
voice  of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil  authority  in  the  government  which 
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he  administered  with  so  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  country  ;  and 
by  whose  sudden  death  so  many  hopes  of  future  usefulness  have  been 
blighted  for  ever. 

"  To  you,  senators  and  representatives  of  a  nation  in  tears,  I  can  say 
nothing  which  can  alleviate  the  sorrow  with  which  you  are  oppressed. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  circumstances  which  sur- 
round me,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  from  which,  however  much  I 
may  be  oppressed  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink  ;  and  I  rely  upon  him  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  endow  me  with  the  requisite 
strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from  our  country  the  evils  apprehended 
from  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  us. 

"  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever  measures  the  wisdom  of  the 
two  houses  may  suggest,  as  befitting  this  deeply  melancholy  occasion. 

"  Millard  Fillmore. 

"Washington,  July  10,  1850." 

After  this  message  was  read  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana, 
offered  resolutions  appointing  a  committee  of  arrangement  for  the  funeral, 
on  the  part  of  the  senate  ;  and  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  same 
with  a  eulogy  upon  the  deceased  president.  Messrs.  Webster,  Cass, 
Pearce,  King,  and  Berrien,  followed  in  appropriate  remarks,  after  which 
the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  house  similnr  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  being  offered  by  Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  who 
addressed  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  life  and  character  of  General 
Taylor,  and  was  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Baker,  of  Illinois,  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  Hilliard,  of  Alabama,  M'Larie,  of 
Maryland,  and  Marshall,  of  Kentucky. 

The  following  day  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  which 
was  fixed  for  Saturday,  the  13th  of  July,  made  their  report  to  both  houses. 
Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  made  a  few  eloquent  remarks  in  the  sen- 
ate, expressive  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  nation's  loss,  and  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  character  of  General  Taylor.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  report  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  funeral  was  con- 
curred in.  A  similar  report  was  made  in  the  house  of  representatives,  by 
Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  joint  committee,  and  adopted.  The 
military  and  naval  arrangements  of  the  funeral  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Major-General  Scott,  and  Commodore  Warrington,  the  senior 
naval  officer  present  in  Washington. 

The  funeral  of  General  Taylor  was  attended  by  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  president,  and  other  public  officers,  the  army  and 
naval  officers  in  Washington,  and  citizens  and  strangers,  on  the  13th  of 
July.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the  following  joint  resolution  of  condolence 
with  the  widow  of  General  Taylor,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  both 
houses. 

"  Resolved  by   the   Senate  and   House   of  Representatives   in    Congress 
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assembled,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  on  the  10th  iiist.,  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Taylor,  and  to  assure  her  of  the  profound  respect  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  for  her  person  and  character,  and  of  their  sincere 
condolence  on  the  late  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence." 

The  president  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  to  compose  the  cabi- 
net of  the  new  administration,  who  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  and  entered  on  their  respective  duties  :  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, secretary  of  state  ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  ;  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  secretary  of  war ;  William 
A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Alexander  H.  H. 
Stuart,  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  interior ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  New 
York,  postmaster-general  ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  attorney- 
general.  The  announcement  of  these  names  as  members  of  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  was  generally  favorably  received  throughout  the  nation^ 
and  inspired  the  people  with  confidence  in  the  administration. 

A  message  from  President  Fillmore  was  received  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives on  the  6th  of  August,  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  with 
Texas,  and  transmitting  a  letter  from  Governor  Bell,  of  that  state,  in  which 
he  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Monroe,  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico.  By  direction  of  the  president,  Mr.  Webster  replied 
to  the  letter  of  Governor  Bell,  explaining  the  course  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  recalling  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they 
existed  under  the  military  government  established  by  the  late  president 
Polk.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Webster  that  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  New  Mexico  was  the  result  of  conquest,  and  the  possession 
was  that  of  a  military  character.  The  military  government  existed  there 
of  inevitable  necessity,  as  much  against  the  will  of  the  executive  as 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  late  president  Taylor  thought,  that 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  justifiable  in  the  people  of  the  territory 
to  form  a  con.stitution  without  previous  authority  from  Congress,  and  there- 
upon apply  for  admission  as  a  state.  It  was  under  such  a  state  of  things 
and  such  opinions,  that  the  order  of  November,  1849,  was  given.  This 
order  indicates  no  boundary,  and  defines  no  territory,  except  by  the  name 
of  New  Mexico.  And  so  far  as  that  indicated  anything,  it  referred  to 
a  known  territory,  organized  under  military  authority,  approved  by  the 
executive,  and  left  without  remonstrance  or  alteration  by  Congress  for 
more  than  three  years.  The  president  disavows  any  intention  to  assume 
the  authority  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  It  had  been  shown  that  Colonel  Monroe  could  have  had  no  in- 
tention of  this  kind,  and  that  his  aid  was  merely  given  to  assist  the  people 
in  forming  a  state  constitution,  to  be  afterward  presented  for  approval  to 
Congress.     The  constitution  of  New  Mexico  could  have  no  legal  validity 
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until  it  was  recognised  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  object  of  the  executive  government,  Mr.  Webster  remarked,  had 
been,  and  was  then,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  to  maintain,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty ; 
and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  until  they  could  be  set- 
tled by  competent  authority. 

When  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  under  discussion  in  the  senate,  on  the  10th  of  September, 
the  other  compromise  measures  having  been  adopted,  as  we  have  stated, 
Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  moved  an  amendment,  "  That  slavery  in  the 
district  be  entirely  abrogated :  that  its  abolition  depend  on  the  vote  of  the 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  in  case,  on  such  vote  being  taken,  it  should 
be  in  favor  of  emancipation,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  to  pay  the  owners  of  the  slaves  for  whatever  loss  they  may 
suffer."  A  brief  debate  took  place  on  the  amendment,  which,  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Seward  desired  to  withdraw,  but  objection  being  made, 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  and  rejected,  yeas  5,  nsys  45.  The  bill  finally 
passed  the  senate  substantially  as  reported,  33  to  19,  and  on  the  following 
day  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  125  to  49. 

Besides  the  compromise  measures  referred  to,  but  few  acts  of  public 
interest  were  passed  by  the  thirty-first  Congress,  at  this  first  and  long  ses- 
sion of  ten  months  ;  among  them  were  acts  authorizing  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes  in  Oregon  ;  to  increase  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army ;  to  reduce  the  minimum  price  of  the  mineral  lands  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  ;  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Mobile  ;  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  seventh 
and  subsequent  censuses  of  the  United  States,  and  to  fix  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  to  provide  for  their  future 
apportionment  among  the  several  states  ;  several  acts  relating  to  Califor- 
nia ;  making  appropriations  for  lighthouses,  light-boats,  &lc.  ;  making 
appropriations  for  public  buildings  in  the  territories  of  Minnesota  and 
Oregon  ;  establishing  a  territorial  government  for  Utah  ;  making  appropri- 
ations for  fortifications  ;  granting  bounty  lands  to  certain  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  have  been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  ; 
joint  resolutions  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  and  attach  to  the  navy 
two  vessels  oflered  by  Henry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions ; 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  manuscript  farewell  address  of  George 
Washington.  The  last  resolution  proved  inefl^ectual,  as  the  manuscript  of 
Washington's  farewell  address  was  sold  at  auction,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
purchased  by  James  Lenox,  Esq;,  of  New  York,  for  $2,300,  a  price  ex- 
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ceeding  that  which  the  library  committee  of  Congress  feh  justified  in 
paying  for  the  same. 

The  second  session  of  the  31st  Congress  commenced  on  Monday,  the 
2d  of  December,  1850,  and  terminated  with  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
at  noon  of  the  4th  of  March,  1851.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  this  short  term  was  taken  up  in  unprofitable  discussions  on  various 
subjects,  and  many  important  bills  which  were  matured  by  the  committees 
of  the  two  houses  remained  to  be  acted  upon  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
session.  The  consequence  was  the  failure  of  many  measures  in  which 
much  interest  was  felt  by  the  public.  Some  of  these  bills  were  lost 
through  the  pressure  of  business  and  want  of  time  ;  others  through  the 
violence  of  opposition  to  the  bills.  Among  the  latter  was  the  river  and 
harbor  appropriation  bill,  which  involved  principles  always  disputed  by 
that  portion  of  the  democratic  party  who  adhered  to  the  strictest  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  as  particularly  set  forth  in  the  veto  message  of  the 
late  president  Polk,  and  some  of  his  predecessors,  denying  to  the  national 
government  full  powers  to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement,  or 
those  works  deemed  of  local  character.  A  majority  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives had  passed  a  bill  making  appropriations  on  a  liberal  scale, 
for  the  improvetuent  of  rivers  and  harbors,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the 
senate  on  the  last  night  of  the  session,  although  a  majority  of  that  body 
were  favorable  to  the  measure,  by  the  pertinacity  and  tact  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  preventing  a  direct  vote  upon  the  bill.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  French  spoliations  on  American  commerce  previous  to  the  year 
1800,  was  also  lost ;  likewise  a  joint  resolution  creating  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  army,  intended  in  honor  of  Major-General  Scott,  for 
his  long  military  career  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

Among  the  most  important  bills  passed  were  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill ;  the  army  and  navy  appropriation  bills  ;  a  bill  establish- 
ing new  postofRces  and  post-routes  ;  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  light- 
houses ;  an  act  to  divide  the  district  of  Arkansas  into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts ;  an  act  to  reduce  and  modify  the  rates  of  postage,  by  which  ihe 
rates  of  postage  on  single  letters  were  reduced  to  three  cents  on  all  pre- 
paid letters  ;  and  five  cents  if  not  prepaid,  on  all  distances  under  3,000 
miles  ;  and  double  those  rates  for  distances  exceeding  3,000  miles.  A 
similar  reduction  was  made  by  the  bill,  in  the  postage  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Acts  also  passed,  to  amend  the  regulations  for  the  appraisement 
of  merchandise  imported  ;  to  ascertain  and  settle  private  land  claims  in 
California  ;  to  found  a  military  asylum  for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid 
and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  joint  resolutions 
for  the  appointment  of  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  ;  directing 
the  distribution  of  the  works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (printed  from  papers 
previously  purchased  by  Congress) ;  and  one  authorizing  the  president  to 
send  a  government  vessel  to  the  Mediterranean  to  bring  Kossuth,  the 
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Hungarian  general,  and  other  exiles  among  his  countrymen,  to  the  United 
States. 

Thus  terminated  the  labors  of  the  thirty-first  Congress,  which,  during 
its  official  term,  had  been  more  days  in  session  than  any  preceding 
Congress  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  agitation  of  questions  of  vital  interest, 
caused  the  consumption  of  much  of  the  time  of  each  session  ;  but  several 
highly  important  measures  were  settled,  after  arduous  debates,  tending  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the  national  prosperity. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-second  Congress  commenced  at  Wash- 
ington, on  Monday,  the  first  of  December,  1851,  and  continued  until  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  1852  —  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
days.  There  was  a  decided  majority  of  members  in  both  branches 
opposed  to  the  whig  administration.  In  the  senate,  thirty-six  of  the 
sixty-two  members  were  of  the  democratic  party ;  and  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  democrats  to  eighty- 
eight  whigs,  and  five  free-soilers,  or  those  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  new 
territories.  The  senators  assembled  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  meridian,  and 
a  quorum  being  present,  the  president  pro  tern,  William  R.  King,  called 
the  senate  to  order,  and  after  devotional  exercises,  the  credentials  of  new 
senators  were  presented.  The  house  of  representatives  was  called  to 
order  also  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  Richard  M.  Young,  clerk  of  the  last 
house,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  members  answered  to  their  names 
On  voting  for  speaker,  Linn  Boyd,  a  democratic  member  from  Kentucky, 
was  chosen  on  the  first  trial,  having  received  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
votes,  against  ninety-five  for  all  others.  John  W.  Forney  (democrat),  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  clerk  on  the  first  vote,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  against  eighty-eight  for  all  others. 

On  the  following  day  the  president's  message  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. It  presented  a  fnvorable  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
its  affairs  domestic  and  foreign.  Alhision  having  been  made  in  the  message 
to  the  resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  the  president  to  employ  a  public 
vessel  to  convey  to  this  country,  from  their  exile  in  Turkey,  Louis  Kossuth, 
late  governor  of  Hungary,  and  his  associates,  and  they  having  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
in  the  senate,  to  provide  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Kossuth  at 
the  metropolis  of  the  Union.  A  joint  resolution  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Seward,  a  senator  from  New  York  ;  which,  after  much 
discussion,  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  It  was  in  the  following  words  : 
"  That  Congress,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  give  Louis  Kossuth  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  capital  and  the 
country."  The  objections  urged  against  this  resolution  were,  that  no 
foreigner  but  Lafayette  had  ever  received  so  exalted  an  honor  as  a 
national  welcome,  and  that  he  had  peculiar  claims  on  this  nation,  which 
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were  wanting  in  the  case  of  Kossuth  ;  that  this  measure  was  against  all 
international  precedent;  that  it  would  embroil  us  with  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  with  whom  we  were  now  on  peaceful  terms  ;  and  that  non- 
interference with  transatlantic  dissensions  was  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  national  policy,  solemnly  established  by  precedents  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Madison.  It  was  further  contended,  that  the 
cause  of  free  institutions  abroad  was  more  truly  fostered  by  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  than  it  could  ever  be  by  the  most 
successful  war.  The  advocates  of  the  resolution  urged  that  the  govern- 
ment had  committed  the  country  in  this  matter,  by  placing  a  national 
vessel  at  the  service  of  Kossuth,  and  the  welcome  was  but  the  consum- 
mation of  the  invitation.  The  measure  finally  passed  both  houses  by 
large  majorities. 

According  to  the  accepted  offer  of  the  United  States  government  to 
convey  the  Hungarian  exiles  to  this  country,  the  United  States  steamship 
Mississippi  had  in  September,  1851,  sailed  from  Constantinople  through  the 
Dardanelles.  A  Turkish  frigate  also  left  her  moorings  in  the  Bosphorus 
for  the  port  of  Gemlik,  where  Kossuth  and  his  comrades,  who  had  been 
under  the  protection  of  Turkey  at  Kutaya,  were  to  embark.  They  were 
received  with  due  honor  on  board  of  the  United  States  ship,  which 
immediately  sailed  for  Marseilles.  Being  refused  a  passage  through 
France,  by  the  French  government,  Kossuth  remained  on  board  the 
steamer  until  she  reached  Gibraltar.  Being  determined  to  make  a 
hasty  visit  to  England,  he  left  the  American  ship,  and  proceeded  to 
Southampton  in  an  English  steamer.  Having  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  people  of  several  parts  of  England,  Kossuth  embarked  for 
the  United  States  in  the  steamer  Humboldt,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York  on  the  5th  of  December,  1851.  A  public  reception  was 
given  him  by  the  people  of  Staten  Island  ;  and  on  the  6fh,  which  was 
selected  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  celebrate  his  arri- 
val, and  make  a  great  demonstration  of  American  sympathy  and  respect, 
he  made  his  entry  into  the  city,  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled to  welcome  him,  and  attended  by  a  grand  military  and  civic  proces- 
sion. His  address  on  the  occasion  was  remarkable  for  its  bold  and  dig- 
nified sentiments,  and  for  the  highest  order  of  eloquence.  He  remained 
for  some  days  in  New  York  as  the  guest  of  the  city  ;  and  on  the  lllh  of 
December  a  banquet  was  given  him  by  the  common  council,  when  he 
made  an  elaborate  speech,  vindicating  his  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  Hungary.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  spoke  the  English  language,  so  recently  acquired  by  him,  with 
the  fascinating  style  of  his  eloquence,  amazed  and  delighted  the  immense 
audience  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Various  other  entertainments  were 
given  him  in  the  city,  and  deputations  of  citizens  of  different  classes,  and 
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from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  waited  on  him  with  their  wel- 
come. The  circumstances  attending  the  reception  of  Kossuth  constituted 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  the  New  World  had  ever  yet 
beheld.  And  it  was  not  merely  the  more  inflammable  portions  of  fhe 
communitv  that  felt  the  strange  fascination  excited  by  the  Hungarian 
chief;  but  the  very  classes  that  are  usually  the  most  conservative,  the 
most  skeptical  of  popular  judgment,  and  the  quickest  to  endeavor  to  check 
the  popular  favor,  were  the  foremost  in  hailing  Kossuth  as  the  prominent 
hero  of  revolutionary  Europe,  and  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  check  to  this  enthusiasm  was  visible  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  The  essential  constitutional  function  of  this 
body  is  to  prevent  great  national  questions  from  being  carried  by  accla- 
mation ;  and  from  this  quarter  first  proceeded  the  caution  to  the  nation, 
not  to  let  their  sympathies  with  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old  World 
hurry  them  into  useless  contentions  with  their  rulers.  There  was  also  a 
disposition  in  the  president  and  cabinet  to  repress  the  public  enthusiasm 
in  favor  of  Kossuth,  by  giving  him  a  formal  and  somewhat  cool  reception, 
and  by  discountenancing  all  efforts  to  commit  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  by  interfering  in  her  favor  against 
Austria.  After  public  receptions  and  addresses  at  Philadelphia  and 
Bahimore,  Kossuth  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he  was  received 
by  two  of  the  senators  and  the  United  States  marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  was  shortly  afterward  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Webster,  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  by  prominent  members  of  Congress.  On  the  31st  of 
December  he  was  presented  to  the  president  by  Secretary  Webster,  and 
Senators  Seward  aud  Shields.  M.  Kossuth  read  a  short  address  to  the 
president,  in  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  himself,  his  associates, 
and  his  country,  for  the  encouragement  and  sympathy  shown  by  our 
government  toward  the  Hungarian  cause. 

The  reply  of  President  Fillmore  was  as  follows  :  "  I  am  happy.  Gov- 
ernor Kossuth,  to  welcome  you  to  this  land  of  freedom  ;  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  release  from  a  long  confinement 
in  Turkey,  and  your  safe  arrival  here.  As  an  individual,  I  sympathized 
deeply  with  you  in  your  brave  struggle  for  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  your  native  land.  The  American  people  can  never  be  indifferent  to 
such  a  contest;  but  our  policy. as  a  nation,  in  this  respect,  has  been  uni- 
form from  the  commencement  of  our  government;  and  my  own  views, 
as  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  this  nation,  are  fully  and  freely 
expressed  in  my  recent  message  to  Congress,  to  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  allude.  They  are  the  same,  whether  speaking  to  Congress 
here,  or  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

"  Should  your  country  be  restored  to  independence  and  freedom,  I 
should  then  wish  you,  as  the  greatest  blessing  you  could  enjoy,  a  restora- 
tion to  your  native  land :   but,  should  that  never  happen,  I  can  only  repeat 
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my  welcome  to  you  and  your  companions  here,  and  prav  that  God's 
blessing  may  rest  upon  you  wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast." 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1852,  M.  Kossuth  was  introduced  to  the  sen- 
ate. He  entered  the  senate-chamber  accompanied  by  Senators  Cass 
and  Seward,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Senator  Shields,  wlio  said  : 
"  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  honor  to  announce  Louis  Kossuth  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States."  The  president  of  the  senate  then  invited 
the  distinguished  guest  to  a  seat  placed  in  front  of  the  secretary's  desk. 
The  senate  then  adjourned,  and  the  senators  came  forward  and  were 
introduced  to  M.  Kossuth  by  Messrs.  Seward  and  Shields.  On  the  same 
day,  the  resolution  inviting  M.  Kossuth  to  the  house  of  representatives 
was  passed  by  that  body,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to 
fifty-four.  On  the  second  day  following  (January  5),  the  introduction 
took  place,  with  the  same  ceremoniesL  as  in  the  senate.  M.  Kossuth, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  reception  and  followed  by  his  suite,  entered 
the  hall,  and  advanced  up  the  aisle  in  front  of  the  speaker,  the  members 
of  the  house  generally  rising  to  receive  him.  Mr.  Cartter,  of  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  :  — "  Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  the  honor 
to  present  Governor  Louis  Kossuth  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States."  The  speaker  said:  "As  the  organ  of  this  body,  I  have 
the  honor  to  extend  to  Louis  Kossuth  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States."  To  which  Kossuth  replied  :  — 
"  Sir  :  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  while, 
through  all  the  past,  honors  were  bestowed  upon  gldry,  and  glory  was 
attached  only  to  success,  the  legislative  authorities  of  this  great  republic 
bestow  the  highest  honors  upon  a  persecuted  exile,  not  conspicuous  by 
glory  nor  favored  by  success,  but  engaged  in  a  just  cause.  There  is  a 
triumph  of  republican  principles  in  this  fact.  Sir,  in  my  own  and  my 
country's  name,  I  thank  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
for  the  honor  of  this  cordial  welcome." 

M.  Kossuth  was  then  conducted  by  the  committee  to  a  chair  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  the  house  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  meiubers  an  opportunity  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  'I'he  represen- 
tatives were  then  presented  by  the  speaker  and  committee  of  reception  to 
M.  Kossuth  ;  as  were  also  the  immense  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion.  A  congressional  banquet  was  given 
to  Kossuth,  on  a  subsequent  day,  at  the  National  hotel,  at  which  William 
R.  King,  president  of  the  senate,  presided  ;  Kossuth  and  Speaker  Boyd 
being  on  his  right,  and  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  on  the  left. 
The  room  was  decorated  w^th  banners,  &c.,  and  three  hundred  guests, 
including  the  most  prominent  statesmen  from  the  representatives'  hall  to 
the  cabinet,  were  present.  The  speech  of  Kossuth  on  the  occasion  was 
marked  with  his  usual  ability  and  eloquence.  Among  others  who  spoke 
in  reply,  the  secretary  of  state,  Daniel  Webster,  addressed  the  company 
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in  luiulatiori  of  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
events  attending  Kossuth's  career  to  his  own  country  and  to  this,  and 
proceeded  at  length,  with  his  usual  impressiveness,  to  speak  of  the 
Hungarian  cause  —  setting  forth  the  peculiar  fitness  of  that  country  for 
an  independent  government  —  in  the  course  of  which,  he  referred  to  his 
speeches  in  favor  of  Greece,  in  1825,  as  containing  the  sentiments  which 
he  still  held  on  the  question  of  national  inviolability.  Mr.  Webster  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  the  following  sentiment:  "Hungarian  inde- 
pendence ;  Hungarian  control  of  her  own  destinies  ;  and  Hungary  as 
a  distinct  nationality  among  the  nations  of  Europe." 

Before  leaving  Washington  city,  Kossuth  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  expressing  his  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the 
government  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  their  kindness  to  him, 
as  the  humble  representative  of  his  country,  from  the  time  when  they 
sent  a  steam-frigate  to  Asia,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  to  the 
moment  of  his  official  reception  at  Washington.  These  farewell  thanks 
Kossuth  directed  to  the  president,  with  a  request  to  communicate  his 
"  assurance  of  everlasting  gratitude  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives." After  his  departure  for  the  west,  the  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Webster,  informed  Kossuth,  by  letter,  that  his  request  would  have 
been  complied  with,  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  accepted  form,  and 
suggested  as  more  appropriate  that  his  communication  should  be  made  to 
Congress.  Kossutli  accordingly  sent  from  Cincinnati  a  letter  of  thanks, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  President  Fillmore,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  tlie  senate,  his  communications  were 
read,  and  after  debate  ordered  to  be  printed.  In  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  letter  of  Kossuth  was  received  and  laid  on  the  table.  Various 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  foreign  intervention  were  submitted  and 
debated  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  nothing  important  was  deter- 
mined, except  the  evident  intention  shown  by  Congress  that  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  changed  in  favor  of  Hungary. 
After  visiting  the  western  states  and  various  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Kossuth  returned  to  New  York,  whence  he  embarked  for  England  in 
July,  18.52. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1851,  the  Congressional  library,  at  Wash- 
ington, was  mostly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  whole  capitol  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  About  thirty-five  thousand 
volumes  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
about  fifty-five  thousand,  including  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefi'erson,  purchased 
by  Congress  after  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  by  the  British 
troops  in  1814.  Many  of  the  books  in  the  Jefi'erson  library  were  saved. 
Twelve  hundred  bronze  medals,  presented  by  M.  Vattemare,  of  France, 
and  rare  and  valuable  books,  presented  by  foreign  governments,  were 
lost.     The  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  fortu- 
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nately  saved,  as  were  also  some  of  the  portraits  of  the  presidents  and 
various  medals.  The  books  in  the  adjoining  room  to  the  main  lil)rary, 
numbering  twenty  thousand  volumes,  were  saved.  Congress  imme- 
diately appropriated  money  for  repairing  the  capiiol,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

The  amount  of  public  business  accomplished  during  this  long  session 
of  Congress  was  but  small,  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  both  houses 
being  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions  and  controverted 
points,  leading  to  no  definite  results.  The  near  approach  of  anotlier 
presidential  election  evidently  influenced  the  minds  and  actions  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  anxious  for  the  success  of  their  respective  parties  and 
favorites. 

Henry  Clay,  the  distinguished  statesman,  and  one  of  the  senators  from 
Kentucky,  died  at  Washington  on  the  29th  June,  1852,  aged  seventy-five 
years.  The  proceedings  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  on  the  day  sub- 
sequent to  his  deatli,  were  of  the  most  impressive  character.  Men  of  all 
parties  forgot  their  difi'erences  of  opinion,  in  their  zeal  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  statesman,  and  joined  together  in  eulogies  of  truth 
and  sincerity.  Funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  July  1,  in  the  sen- 
ate, after  which  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  cars,  on  its  journey  to 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  Funereal  honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Clay  throughout  the  United  States. 

Among  the  most  important  public  acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
thirty-second  Congress,  besides  the  usual  civil,  military,  and  naval  ap- 
propriations, were  the  following  :  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  harbors  and  rivers,  these  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  over  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  acts  appropriating  two  millions  for 
the  Indian  department ;  one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
dollars  for  pensions ;  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  light- 
houses, &c.  ;  and  nearly  two  millions  for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mail  by  ocean  steamers  :  and  a  joint  resolution  appropriating  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  enlargement  of  the  capitol  buildings. 
Acts  also  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  California;  to 
amend  the  act  for  the  protection  of  steamboat  passengers  ;  appropriating 
six  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  certain  invaders  of  Cuba  pardoned 
by  the  queen  of  Spain  ;  and  an  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  all  rail 
and  plank  roads  passing  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  during  the  discussion  on  partisan 
preparations  for  the  presidential  election,  the  following  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  was  adopted,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1852  :  — 

^'■Resolved,  That  we  recognise  the  binding  efficacy  of  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  determination  of  tlie  peo- 
ple generally,  as  we  hereby  declare  it  to  be  ours  individually,  to  abide  bv 
such  compromises,  and  to  sustain  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  them  out — 
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the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  act  of  the  last 
Congress  for  that  purpose,  included  ;  and  that  we  deprecate  all  further 
agitation  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  that  act  of  the  last  Congress 
known  as  the  Compromise  act,  and  of  questions  generally  connected  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  useless  and  dangerous." 

To  this  resolution  Mr.  Hillyer,  also  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following 
as  additional :  — 

"  Pcesolved,  That  the  series  of  acts  passed  during  the  first  session  of 
the  thirty-first  Congress,  known  as  compromises,  are  regarded  as  a  final 
adjustment  and  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  questions  therein  embraced, 
and  should  be  maintained  and  executed  as  such." 

Upon  the  latter  proposition,  the  vote  stood  :  ayes,  one  hundred  and 
three ;  noes,  seventy-four.  The  first  resolution  was  then  also  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  one  to  sixty-four — divided  as  follows  :  — 


VEAS. 


Northern  Whigs 7 

Southern  Whigs 20 

Total 27 


Northern  Whigs 29 

Southern  Whigs 1 

Total  Whigs 30 

Free  Soilers    .  .  .  , 3 


Northern  Democrats 35 

Southern  Democrats 39 

Total. 74 


Northern  Democrats 21 

Southern  Democrats 10 

Total  Democrats 31 

Total  navs 64 


Three  commercial  treaties  were  ratified  and  proclaimed  during  the 
year  1852,  namely,  with  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Peru.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore  also  projected  and  sent  out  a 
naval  expedition  to  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  object  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  was  to 
open  a  friendly  communication  with  Japan,  and,  if  possible,  negotiate  with 
that  government  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  The  vessels  of  the 
expedition  sailed  at  different  times,  during  the  year  1852,  under  instruc- 
tions to  rendezvous  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Japan. 

On  the  approach  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president,  in  1852,  it  was  apparent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  passage  of  compromise  acts  and  resolutions  in  Congress,  divisions 
still  existed  in  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  While  democrats  of  the  northern  states  were  generally 
willing  to  unite  at  the  coming  election,  and  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  as  settled,  those  of  the  south  were  divided  into 
what  were  called  "  Union  men"  and  "southern-rights  men,"  —  the  latter 
holding  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  secede  from  the 
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Union,  whenever  the  rights  of  the  state  were  violated  by  the  action  of 
the  general  government.  This  southern  rights  section  comprised  a  laige 
majority  of  the  democratic  party  in  most  of  the  slaveholding  states.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the  whigs  of  the  south  were  Union 
men,  and  sati.sfied  with  the  compromise  measures  adopted  by  Congress 
But,  in  the  northern  states  generally,  the  largest  portion  of  the  whig  party 
were  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  compromise  measures  referred  to, 
although  acquiescing  in  the  same,  and  had  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  otherwise,  opposed  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  aboli- 
tionists, so  called,  were  a  distinct  organization  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
slavery,  and  composed  of  persons  drawn  from  both  the  democratic  and 
whig  parties. 

The  democratic  national  convention,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  president  and  vice-president,  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1852,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John  W.  Davis,  of 
Indiana  (who  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  29th 
Congress),  as  president.  The  rule  of  former  democratic  national  conven- 
tions, requiring  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates, 
was  adopted.  On  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  stood  as  follows  :  for  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  116;  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  93  ;  William 
L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  27  ;  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  20  ; 
Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas,  8  ;  Joseph  Lane,  of  Indiana,  13  ;  all  others, 
11  :  total,  288  votes.  No  candidate  having  received  the  required  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  convention  continued  to  vote, 
without  success,  until  the  fourth  day  of  their  session.  On  the  thirty-third 
!)allot.  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  first  time, 
was  voted  for  in  the  convention,  and  then  only  received  the  vote  of  one 
delegate.  On  the  thirty-fifth  ballot  he  received  fifteen  votes,  which  num- 
ber was  increased  to  fifty-five  on  the  forty-eighth  ballot,  and  on  the  forty- 
ninth  and  final  ballot,  he  received  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes, 
against  six  for  other  candidates.  Franklin  Pierce  was  therefore  declared 
nominated  by  the  convention  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  president. 
On  balloting  for  vice-president,  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  votes  on  the  first,  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven on  the  second  ballot.  He  was  therefore  declared  the  demo- 
cratic nominee  for  vice-president.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
declaring  the  views  of  the  democratic  party  on  certain  points  of  national 
policy,  and  declaring  resistance  to  "  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under  whatever  shape 
or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made  ;"  and  also  a  determination  to  "  abide 
by,  and  adhere  to,  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  compro- 
mise measures  settled  by  the  last  Congress  —  the  act  reclaiming  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor  included."  The  convention  adjourned  on  the  5th 
125 
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June,  with  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  members,  that  the  renewed  union 
of  the  democratic  party  throughout  the  country  would  insure  success  for 
their  nominees  over  any  candidates  their  political  opponents  might  pre- 
sent to  the  people  for  their  support. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  whig  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore, 
;ind  was   organized  by  the   appointment  of  John  G.  Chapman,  of  Mary- 
land, as  president,  and  other  officers.     Two  days  were  occupied  in  pre- 
liminary business,  part  of  which  was  the  investigation  of  the  right  to 
several  contested  seats  from  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont.     This 
matter  being  settled,  on  the  third  day,  a  committee  consisting  of  one  from 
each  state,  selected  by  the  delegation  therefrom,  was  appointed  to  report 
a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  action  of  the  convention.     The  resolutions 
were  reported  the  same  day,  and,  after  some  discussion,  were  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ayes,  to  sixty-six  noes.     They 
set  forth,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  a  limited 
character,  and  is  confined  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted  by 
the   constitution,  all    power  not    granted,   or  necessarily   implied,  being 
expressly  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  and  to  the  people  ;  that  the 
Union  should  be  revered  and  watched  over  as  the  palladium  of  our  liber- 
ties ;  that  while  struggling  freedom  everywhere   has  the   warmest  sym 
pathy  of  the  whig  party,  they  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Father 
of  his  country,  as  announced  in  his  farewell  address,  of  keeping  ourselves 
free  from  all  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  countries,  and  of  never 
quitting  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ;  that  revenue  ought  to  be 
raised  by  duties  on  imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxation,  and  sound  policy 
requires   a  just  discrimination  in   laying  such   duties,  whereby  suitable 
encouragement  may  be  afforded  to  American  industry  ;  that  Congress  has 
power  to  open  and  repair  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navigable 
rivers,  whenever  such  improvements  are  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fence,   and   for   the    protection   and    facility   of   commerce   with   foreign 
nations  or  among  the  States  ;  that  the  compromise  acts  of  the  thirty-first 
Congress,  including  the  fugitive  slave  law,  are  received  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  whig  party,  as  a  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace  ;  that  the  whig 
party  will  maintain  them,  and  insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement,  until 
time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legisla- 
tion, to  guard  against  their  evasion  or  abuse,  not  impairing  their  present 
efficiency  ;   and  that  all  further  agitation  of  the  questions  thus  settled  is 
deprecated   as   dangerous   to  our  peace  ;    and  all   efforts  to  continue   or 
renew  such  agitation  will  be  discountenanced. 

After  adopting  these  resolutions,  the  convention  proceeded  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  president,  and  continued  to  ballot  until  Monday,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  session.  There  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  electoral 
votes  represented  by  delegates  from  the  various  thirty-one  states,  making 
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one  hundred  and  forty-nine  essential  to  a  choice.  Upon  the  first  ballot, 
Millard  Fillmore  (president)  received  133,  General  Winfield  Scott  131, 
and  Daniel  Webster  29  votes  ;  and  this  relative  proportion  was  nearly- 
sustained  throughout  fifty  ballotings.  The  votes  for  General  Scott  were 
principally  from  the  northern  or  non-slaveholding  states,  as  were  those 
given  to  Mr.  Webster ;  while  Mr.  Fillmore  received  the  votes  of  the 
Southern  or  slaveholding  states,  with  a  few  scattering  votes  from  the 
north.  Of  the  votes  of  the  New  York  delegation,  Scott  received  25,  and 
Fillmore  9.  On  the  fifty-third  ballot,  General  Scott  receiving  159  votes, 
I\Ir.  Fillmore  112,  and  Mr.  Webster  21,  the  former  was  declared  to  have 
been  duly  nominated,  and  that  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  William 
A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  then  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  then,  on 
the  second  ballot,  nominated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  vice-president. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  complimentary  to  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster ;  after  which  the  convention  adjourned.  Those  who  opposed  the 
nomination  of  General  Scott,  opposed  him,  not  because  he  had  ever 
shown  himself  hostile  to  the  Union  or  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
but  simply  because,  in  the  then  impending  crisis,  it  was  better  to  adopt  a 
candidate  whose  soundness  could  not  be  by  any  possibility  assailed,  than 
to  select  one  against  whom  the  attacks  of  their  political  opponents  could 
be  more  easily  directed.  It  was  known  that  the  principal  supporters  of 
th?  nomination  of  Scott  were  among  the  free-soil  whigs,  or  those  who 
had  been  most  strenuous  in  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery.  This 
rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  southern  wliigs  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date, and  they  were  anxious  for  the  nomination  of  President  Fillmore, 
who  had  approved  and  sustained  the  compromise  measures  in  1850.  A 
letter  from  General  Scott  was  read  before  the  convention,  warmly  accept- 
ing the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted,  and  this  had  a  tendency  to 
remove  the  repugnance  felt  against  his  nomination,  which  was  finally 
effected  by  votes  given  by  delegates  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, in  addition  to  his  previous  support  in  the  convention.  In  reply 
to  a  communication  from  the  president  of  the  convention,  apprisino^  him 
of  his  nomination.  General  Scott  wrote  a  letter  on  the  24th  of  June 
declaring  that  he  "  accepted  it  with  the  resolutions  annexed."  In  the 
same  letter  he  gave  his  views  of  public  policy,  which  proved  generally 
acceptable  to  the  whig  party  throughout  the  Union.  Mr.  Graham  also 
accepted  his  nomination,  with  a  cordial  approval  of  the  declarations  made 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  soon  after  resigned  his 
office  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 

vVfter  the  adjournment  of  the  whig  convention,  a  letter  from  President 
Fillmore,  addressed  to  that  body,  was  published.  It  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Babcock,  the  delegate  from  the  Erie  (New  York)  district, 
in  which  Mr.  Fillmore  had  resided  ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  present  it, 
and  withdraw  Mr.  Fillmore's  name  as  a  candidate,  whenever  he  should 
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think  it  proper  to  do  so.  In  this  letter,  INIr.  Fillmore  refers  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  embarrassment  under  which  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  presidency,  and  says  that  he  at  once  determined  within  himself  to 
decline  a  re-election,  and  to  make  that  decision  public.  From  doing  so, 
however,  he  was  at  that  lime,  as  well  as  subsequently,  dissuaded  by  thf^ 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  iht^ 
convention  may  be  able  to  unite  in  nominating  some  one  who,  if  elected, 
may  be  more  successful  than  he  had  been  in  retaining  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  He  had  endeavored  faithfully  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
country;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  from  upright  motives, 
and,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  for  the  public  good,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  have  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Webster  did  not  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  nomination  of  General 
Scott,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  whig  convention.  From  his  own  calculation  of  the  po- 
sition of  parties  in  the  convention,  and  the  confidence  he  entertained  of  the 
opinion  of  sanguine  friends  with  regard  to  his  favorable  prospects,  added  to 
the  nominations  he  had  received  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
states,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  whig 
nomination  for  president  would  fall  on  him.  Efforts  were  made  to  place 
him  in  nomination  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency,  by 
public  meetings  in  Boston,  and  by  conventions  of  the  whigs  in  Georgia, 
and  of  the  Native  American  party  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  July, 
Mr.  Webster  visited  Massachusetts,  and  was  honored  with  a  public  recep- 
tion at  Boston,  when  the  demonstration  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  The 
inhabitants  of  Marshfield,  the  country  residence  of  INIr.  Webster,  also 
gave  him  a  public  reception,  marked  by  warm  enthusiasm  and  profound 
personal  respect.  His  health  at  that  time  was  feeble,  and  he  retired 
from  the  cares  of  office  to  his  residence  at  Marshfield  ;  and,  soon  after, 
he  met  with  a  severe  injury  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  a 
wagon.  His  health  continued  to  decline,  until,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
his  ilhiess  was  felt  to  be  dangerous;  from  which  time  he  rapidly  sunk, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  October  24,  1852. 
His  last  hours  were  irradiated  bv  penitence,  prayer,  and  the  consolations 
of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  His  decease  excited  feelings  of  profound 
regret  throughout  the  Union  ;  and,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  funeral 
honors  and  demonstrations  of  respect  were  paid  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
Webster  Avas  considered  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  the  well-informed 
citizens  of  other  countries,  as  the  greatest  man,  intellectuallj^,  that 
America  has  yet  produced.  In  the  language  of  one  of  his  biographers 
(Professor  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts) :  "  If  we  compare  Mr. 
Webster  with  the  great  statesmen  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  many  points 
in  common  between  him  and  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  He  had,  how- 
ever, more  force  and  originality  than  the  former,  and  more  varied  culture 
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than  the  latter.  To  our  apprehension,  he  more  resembled  Demosthenes 
than  any  other  modern  orator.  The  purity  of  his  conduct  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  tlie  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  the  splendor  of  his 
genius,  have  been  only  the  more  conspicuous  the  more  his  life  and  works 
have  been  studied  ;  for  every  word  he  ever  spoke  breathed  a  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  his  country.  His  language 
was  grand,  yet  simple,  rich,  solemn  ;  not  disdaining  ornament,  but  never 
seeking  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  sense  ;  sweet  and  stately,  as  well  as  forcible. 
His  arrangement  of  topics  was  skilful,  but  natural ;  and  the  array  of  his 
arguments,  in  solid  phalanx,  was  irresistible.  It  is  one  of  the  chiefest 
glories  of  republican  Athens  that  her  institutions  produced  such  a  man  ; 
it  is  a  blot  on  the  history  of  disunited  Greece,  that  she  listened  to  his 
words,  but  forgot  to  act  upon  his  counsels.  May  the  parallel  stop  short 
of  this  crowning  circumstance  of  ruin  and  disaster  !" 

A  national  convention  of  the  free-soil,  or  anti-slavery  party,  calling 
themselves  "free  democrats,"  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  at  which  John  P.  Hale  was  nominated  for  president,  and  George 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  for  vice-president,  as  the  candidates  of  that  party. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  accepted  the  nomination,  and,  during  a  portion 
of  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Hale  visited  different  parts  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  addressed  the  citizens.  The  National  Liberty  convention, 
composed  of  a  portion  of  the  abolitionists  or  anti-slavery  men,  met  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  nominated  William 
Goodell  for  president,  and  S.  M.  Piper  for  vice-president.  In  Georgiii, 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  southern-rights  convention  made  a  report 
nominating  George  M.  Troup,  of  Georgia,  for  president,  and  General 
Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  for  vice-president.  The  nominations  were 
ratified  with  enthusiasm.  Electors  were  named,  and  the  convention 
adjourned,  but  (he  candidates  did  not  accept  the  nomination. 

General  Scott,  having  been  called  to  the  west  on  official  business  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  army,  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
along  the  route.  Public  receptions  were  accorded  him  at  various  west- 
ern cities,  and  in  reply  to  numerous  addresses,  principally  relating  to  his 
military  services,  the  general  made  brief  responses.  The  democratic 
candidate  for  president  remained  at  his  residence  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  during  the  political  campaign.  In  reply  to  the  committee 
of  the  democratic  national  convention,  appointed  to  apprise  him  of  his 
nomination.  General  Pierce  replied  in  a  letter  dated  at  Concord,  June  17. 
Among  other  things,  he  said :  "  The  surprise  with  which  I  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  nomination  was  not  unmingled  with  painful  solicitude  ; 
and  yet  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ferred was  peculiarly  gratifying.  I  accept  the  nomination,  relying  upon 
an  abiding  devotion  to  the  interests,  the  honor,  and  the  glory  of  our  whole 
country,  but,  beyond  and  above  all  upon  a  Power  superior  to  all  human 
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might  —  a  Power  which,  from  the  first  gun  of  tlie  Revolution,  in  every 
crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  in  everj'  hour  of  acknowledged 
peril,  when  the  dark  clouds  have  shut  down  around  lis,  has  interposed  as 
if  to  baffle  human  wisdom,  outmarch  hnman  forecast,  and  bring  out  of 
darkness  the  rainbow  of  promise.  Weak  myself,  faith  and  hope  repose 
there  in  security. 

"  I  accept  the  nomination  upon  the  platform  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion—  not  because  this  is  expected  of  nie  as  a  candidate,  but  because  the 
principles  it  embraces  command  the  approbation  of  my  judgment ;  and 
with  them,  I  beliere  I  can  safely  say,  there  has  been  no  w^ord  nor  act  of 
my  life  in  conflict." 

The  presidential  election  took  place  throughout  the  Union  on  Tuesday, 
the  .5th  of  November,  1852,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  democratic 
candidates,  Franklin  Pierce,  for  president,  and  William  R.  King  for  vice- 
president,  each  of  whom  received  the  electoral  votes  of  twenty-seven 
states  —  two  hundred  and  fifty- four  in  number.  The  whig  candidates, 
Scott  and  Graham,  received  the  electoral  votes  of  only  four  states,  viz.,  those 
of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  —  forty-two  in  all. 
The  popular  vote  given  to  General  Scott  was,  however,  larger  than  had 
ever  been  polled  by  the  whig  party,  the  votes  for  the  Scott  and  Graham 
electoral  tickets  in  all  the  states  having  been  1,384,577  ;  whereas  General 
Taylor,in  1848,  received  1.362,242, and  Henry  Clay,  in  1844,  1,291,643. 
The  popular  vote  for  the  democratic  candidates.  Pierce  and  King,  was 
1.587,256,  exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  electors  were  chosen 
by  the  legislature.  The  free-soil  and  other  electoral  tickets  nominated, 
did  not  receive  enough  of  the  popular  votes  to  affect  the  result  of  the 
election.  The  popular  vote  for  the  Hale  and  Julian  electoral  tickets  was 
157,296.  In  1848,  the  same  party  polled  for  Van  Buren  and  Adams 
electors,  291,378  ;  but  that  vote  included  many  democrats  who  now  sup- 
ported Pierce  and  King  electors. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Edward 
Everett  secretary  of  state.  Other  changes  in  the  cabinet  had  previously 
taken  place.  Judge  Conkling,  of  New  York,  having  been  appointed  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  resigned  his  office  as  judge  of  the  nortbeni  district  of 
N'ew  York,  and  Nathan  K.  Hall,  postmaster-general,  was  appoiiucd  in 
his  ])lace.  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general, Mr.  Hall  having  resigned.  In  consequence  of  his  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  vice-president,  William  A.  Graham  resigned  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  second  session  of  the  tliirty-second  Congress  commenced  on 
Monday,  the  6lh  of  December,  1852,  and  its  term  expired  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1853.  There  was  not  much  business  of  importance  transacted  at 
this  short  session,  much  of  the  time  of  which  was  spent  in  debates  of  a 
political  character,  principally  relating  to  the  acts  of  the  outgoing  admin- 
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istration,  ami  the  return  of  the  democratic  party  to  power,  in  the  advent 
of  the  newly-elected  president.  A  bill  was  passed  erecting  a  new  terri- 
torial government  out  of  the  northern  part  of  Oregon,  to  be  called  the 
territory  of  Washington  ;  to  the  general  appropriation  bill  an  amendment 
was  added,  authorizing  the  president  to  employ  engineers  to  make 
explorations,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical 
route  for  a  railroad,  and  appropriating  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars  for  the  expenses  of  the  survey.  A  great  variety  of  private  bills,  and 
many  acts  of  local  interest,  were  passed  ;  but  most  of  the  measures  of 
general  public  importance  which  were  proposed  at  this  session  failed  of 
success.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1852,  William  R.  King,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  resigned  as  president  j)ro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and  David  R. 
Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Toward  the  close  of  President  Taylor's  administration,  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  were 
disturbed,  on  account  of  attemj)ts  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba  by  armed 
parties  from  this  country.  This  subject  occupied  the  minds  of  statesmen 
in  both  hemispheres  from  that  time  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
the  autumn  of  1856.  The  idea  became  prevalent  in  Europe  that  the 
United  States  had  determined  to  have  absolute  possession  of  Cuba,  and 
thus  control  the  commerce  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  if  not  of  the  whole  West 
India  group.  The  governments  of  England  and  France  proposed  to  that 
of  the  United  States  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  by  which  the  three  should 
solemnly  disclaim,  "  now  and  for  ever  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,"  etc.  To  this  proposition  for  a  tripar- 
tite treaty,  Edward  Everett,  the  secretary  of  state,  replied,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1852.  That  reply  was  universally  applauded  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  its  keen  logic  and  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views. 
He  told  the  governments  of  France  and  England  plainly  that  the  ques- 
tion was  an  American  and  not  a  European  one,  and  consequently  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  their  proper  interference ;  that  while  the  United 
Sates  government  disclaimed  all  intention  to  violate  existing  neutrality 
laws,  it  would  not  relinquish  the  right  to  act  in  relation  to  Cuba  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  power  ;  and  that  it  could  not  see  with  indifference  "  the 
island  of  Cuba  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power  than  Spain."  To 
this  letter,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  English  prime  minister,  replied  in 
February,  1853.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Crampton,  the  British  minis- 
ter at  Washington.  It  intimated  that  England  and  France  would  not  see 
with  indifference  the  possession  or  control  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 
This  despatch,  with  a  similar  one  from  the  French  government,  was  read 
to  Mr.  Marcy,  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  16th  of  April.  He  promised 
to  lay  them  before  the  president.  As  these  communications  did  not  seem 
to  require  an  answer,  no  further  diplomatic  correspondence  upon  the 
subject  occurred.     It  has  never  been  revived. 

The  administration  of  President  Fillmore,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
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a  continuation  of  that  of  General  Taylor,  closed  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1853.  It  was  in  some  respects  different  in  its  character  from  that  of 
General  Taylor,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Fillmore  reorganized  his  cabinet,  com- 
posed of  men  of  somewhat  different  views  from  their  predecessors,  and 
his  appointments  to  office  were  free  from  some  of  the  influences  which 
had  surrounded  Taylor  and  his  cabinet.  The  adoption  of  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  and  their  sanction  by  Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  cabi- 
net on  a  plan  varying  from  that  proposed  by  General  Taylor,  had  the 
effect  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  whigs  of  the  north  toward 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  Although  the  measures  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  recommended  by  him  were  approved,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  character  or  disposition  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  excite  enthusiasm 
in  his  behalf,  and  the  northern  whigs  generally  were  displeased  with  the 
attempts  to  place  him  in  nomination  for  re-election,  when  public  opinion 
in  the  whig  states  had  been  attracted  toward  General  Scott,  as  an  avail- 
able presidential  candidate,  in  consequence  of  his  brilliant  campaigns  in 
Mexico,  and  his  previous  military  services.  The  coldness  shown  by  the 
president  and  some  of  his  friends  toward  Kossuth,  and  other  distinguished 
European  exiles,  had  the  effect  to  alienate  the  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
from  the  whig  party,  and  to  accelerate  their  defeat. 

Placed  in  the  minority  with  regard  to  its  influence  in  Congress,  the 
^administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore  was  necessarily  negative  in  its  character, 
with  the  exception  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures  relative  to 
slavery,  and  the  boundaries  on  the  Mexican  frontier  and  between  Texas 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  a  system  of 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  bills  for  which  had  been  vetoed  by 
democratic  presidents.  But  the  intentions  and  actions  of  IVIr.  Fillmore 
were  regarded  as  honest  and  suitesmanlike,  by  men  of  both  the  leading 
parties;  and  during  his  administration  of  the  government,  the  country- 
advanced  in  prosj.erity  and  strength,  and  he  retired  to  private  life  honored 
and  respected  by  his  countrymen. 
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OF 


FRANKLIN     PIERCE. 


During  the  period  of  the  war  beween  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  was  declared  in  1812  and  terminated  in  1815,  there  were 
in  existence,  engaged  in  various  occupations  and  far  distant  from  each 
other,  ten  Americans,  who  were  afterward  elevated  to  the  presidency  of 
the  republic.  It  is  curious  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  positions 
in  life  then  occupied  by  these  individuals,  of  whom,  perhaps,  only  the 
first  two  could,  at  that  time,  have  entertained  any  reasonable  hopes  or 
expectations  of  reaching  the  high  station  to  which  they  were  afterward 
called.  James  Monroe  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  state 
at  Washington  ;  John  Qiiincy  Adams  was  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
imperial  court  of  Russia  at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  Jackson  a  planter  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  soon  called  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  ; 
Van  Buren,  a  resident  of  Columbia  county.  New  York,  had  just  entered 
public  life  as  a  state  senator ;  Harrison,  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  and  a  distinguished  commander  in  the  army  of  the  northwest : 
Tyler,  a  lawyer  of  Virginia,  and  member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  ; 
Polk  engaged  in  his  studies  in  Tennessee,  and  afterward  at  the  univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Taylor,  a  young  officer  in  the  army,  actively 
engaged  in  the  public  service  in  the  western  wilderness  ;  Fillmore,  a 
yonth,  at  school  in  western  New  York ;  and  lastly.  Pierce,  still  younger 
in  years,  commencing  an  academical  education  in  New  Hampshire. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  fourteenth  president  of  the  United  States  —  on 
whose  accession  to  that  high  office,  only  three  of  his  predecessors  sur- 
vived (viz.,  Van  Buren,  Tyler,  and  Fillmore)  —  was  born  at  Hillsborough, 
in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  state  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  23d 
of  November,  1804.  At  that  time,  the  county  of  Hillsborough  was  a 
much  more  extensive  territory  than  subsequently,  when  parts  of  other 
counties  were  made  up  from  it,  and  might  reckon  among  its  sons  many 
men  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  among  whom  maybe  named 
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General  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington  ;  Daniel  Webster,  Levi  Wood- 
bury; Jeremiah  Smith,  the  eminent  jurist  and  governor;  General  James 
Miller,  General  M'Neil,  and  Senator  Charles  G.  Atherton. 

The  family  of  Pierce  is  of  English  origin,  and  they  were  among  the 
earliest  emigrants  to  New  England.  General  Benjamin  Pierce,  the 
father  of  Franklin,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  town  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, and  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town 
and  county.  He  was  born  in  1757,  at  Chelmsford,  near  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  death  of  his  parents,  Benjamin  Pierce  grew  up  under 
the  care  of  an  uncle,  amid  such  circumstances  of  simple  fare,  hard  labor, 
and  scanty  education,  as  were  the  common  lot  of  the  familv  of  a  New 
England  farmer  in  those  times.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  left  the  plough 
for  the  battle-scenes  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  April,  1775.  From 
that  time  he  never  saw  his  native  place  fur  more  than  seven  years.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  and  after 
serving  through  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  and  fighting  his  way  upward 
from  the  lowest  grade,  returned  at  last,  a  thorough  soldier  and  commander 
of  a  company.  He  was  retained  in  the  army  as  lon<j  as  that  body  of 
veterans  had  a  united  existence  ;  and  being  finally  disbanded  at  West 
Point,  in  1784,  was  left  with  no  other  reward,  for  nine  years  of  toil  and 
danger,  than  the  nominal  amount  of  his  pay  in  the  continental  currency, 
then  so  depreciated  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  In  1785,  being  employed 
as  agent  to  explore  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  New  Hampshire,  he  purchased 
a  lot  of  fifty  acres  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hillsborough.  In  the 
spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  he  built  himself  a  log  hut,  and  began  the 
clearing  and  cultivation  of  his  tract.  In  1877,  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Andrews,  who  died  within  a  year  after  their  union,  leaving  a 
daughter,  the  present  widow  of  General  John  M'Neil.  In  1789,  he 
married  Anna  Kendrick,  with  whom  he  lived  about  half  a  century,  and 
who  bore  him  eight  children,  of  whom  Franklin  was  the  sixth.* 

While  gaining  his  livelihood  in  the  wilderness,  Benjamin  Pierce  was 
prominent  among  his  fellow-citizens,  particularly  in  military  affairs. 
When  the  militia  of  Hillsborough  county  was  first  organized,  he  was 
appointed  brigade-major  ;  and,  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  he 
was  offered  a  high  command  in  the  army  raised  in  anticipation  of  a  war 
with  the  French  republic.  Pierce  being  a  democratic  republican,  and 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  Adams  and  its  measures,  declined  the 
office,  although  he  acknowledged  that  the  pay  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, be  an  object  to  him  in  his  poverty.  The  same  principles 
marked  every  public,  as  well  as  private  act  of  his  life.  In  his  own 
neighborhood,  among  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  early  gained  an  influ- 
ence that  continued  to  increase  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life.     In 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Hawthorne's  Authentic  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce  for  part  of  the  facts 
in  this  eketch. 
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1789,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  retained  that  position 
for  twelve  successive  years,  until  chosen  a  member  of  the  council.  Du- 
ring the  same  period,  he  was  active  in  his  military  duties  as  a  field-officer, 
and  finally  general,  of  the  militia  of  the  county ;  and  Miller,  M'Neil,  and 
others,  learned  of  him,  in  this  capacity,  the  soldier-like  discipline  which 
was  afterward  displayed  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  northern  frontier. 

After  serving  as  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  six  years,  Benja- 
min Pierce  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Hillsborough  county  in  1809,  and 
held  the  office  four  years.  In  subsequent  years  he  occasionally  served 
in  the  same  stations.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  humane  disposition, 
and  was  constantly  occupied  in  plans  and  acts  of  benevolence.  In  1818, 
when  he  was  sheriff  of  Hillsborough,  there  was  considerable  excitement 
in  reference  to  the  oppressive  laws  respecting  imprisonment  for  debt. 
At  that  time  there  were  in  the  jail  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  three 
aged  prisoners  confined  for  debt,  one  of  whom  had  been  then  four  years 
in  close  custody.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Pierce,  on  his  restoration  to 
the  office  he  had  formerly  held,  was  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  release  of 
these  prisoners.  The  people  thought  the  occasion  worthy  of  a  public 
meeting;  and  on  the  20th  of  November,  1818,  they  assembled  in  front 
of  the  prison,  when  Sheriff  Pierce,  after  having  opened  the  doors  of 
the  dungeon,  addressed  his  "  unfortunate  fellow-citizens"  in  the  eloquent 
accents  of  humanity,  and  bade  them  go  forth.  He  said  :  "  The  feelings 
excited  by  a  view  of  your  situation  are  inexpressible.  That  those  heads, 
silvered  by  age  and  hardship,  and  those  hearts,  throbbing  with  kindly 
emotions,  should  be  held  for  this  long  period  of  time  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, without  the  imputation  of  a  crime,  in  a  captivity  unparalleled  even 
m  the  annals  of  the  French  Bastile,  or  Algerine  slavery,  always  view^ed 
by  us  with  sentiments  of  inexpressible  horror,  is  more  than  my  nature  is 
able  to  endure.  To  be  immured  in  a  dungeon,  standing  on  the  very  soil 
of  liberty,  and  in  the  midst  of  men  boasting  its  high  privileges,  is,  in  my 
mind,  with  which  the  ideas  and  the  value  of  freedom  are  closely  inter- 
woven, infinitely  worse  than  to  be  enslaved  in  a  foreign  land  by  enemies 
and  barbarians,  from  whom  nothing  better  could  be  expected.  But,  as  an 
officer  of  the  county,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  I  must  either  be  gov- 
erned by  the  law,  and  suffer  you  still  to  remain,  the  devoted  victims  of  un- 
avoidable misfortune  and  honest  poverty,  shut  out  from  the  genial  light  of 
heaven  and  the  vital  air,  God's  equal  gift  to  all  —  to  endure,  perhaps  perish 
under,  the  privations  incident  to  your  situation,  —  or  I  must  be  directed  by 
the  powerful  impulse  of  humanity,  pay  the  debt  myself,  and  bid  you  leave 
this  dreary  and  gloomy  abode.  My  unfortunate  fellow-citizens,  my  duty 
to  myself  will  not  suffer  longer  to  remain  here  an  old  companion-in-arms, 
who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  which  he  is  deprived,  for  no  crime  but  that 
of  being  poor.  My  duty  to  my  country,  whose  honor  is  deeply  implicated 
by  your  sufferings  —  and  it  is  one  of  my  first  wishes  that  it  should  be 
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untarnished  —  and  my  duty  to  my  God,  who  has  put  into  my  power  to 
relieve,  iresistibly  urge  me  to  the  latter  course.  This,  I  am  sensible, 
takes  from  me  a  large  sum  of  money,  however  the  liberal  and  generous 
people  among  whom  it  is  my  happy  lot  to  reside  may  participate.  If  not, 
none  but  my  children  will  have  any  right  to  reproach  me  ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  do  no  more  than  say  their  father  was  generous  to  a  fault. 
In  this  view,  go;  receive  the  uncontaminated  air,  which  is  diffused 
abroad  for  the  comfort  of  man  ;  go  to  your  families  and  friends,  if  you 
have  any.  Be  correct  in  your  habits.  Be  industrious  :  and  if  your  tot- 
tering and  emaciated  frames  are  so  far  exhausted  as  to  prevent  your  get- 
ting a  comfortable  support,  apply  to  the  good  people  for  relief;  and  may 
the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  accompany  you  the  remainder  of  your 
days." 

This  act  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  ever  performed  by  a 
public  man,  particularly  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  existing  at  that  time 
and  for  years  afterward,  which  tolerated  the  inhuman  custom  of  incarcera- 
tion for  debt  —  a  custom  transmitted  from  a  barbarous  age,  and  under  the 
operation  of  which  so  many  innocent  persons  have  suffered,  for  no  other 
fault  than  misfortune.  In  this  country,  the  poor  and  decayed  veteran  of 
the  Revolution,  whose  best  years  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  was  often  confined  with  felons,  and  years  rolled  on,  leaving  him 
in  hopeless  imprisonment.  But  no  age,  no  condition  or  sex,  was  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  laws  disgraceful  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
enacted  and  executed,  and  to  the  people  who  tolerated  their  existence. 
The  generous  act  of  Benjamin  Pierce  had  the  force  of  a  powerful  exam- 
ple, and  erected  for  him  an  enduring  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the 
generous  and  enlightened  lovers  of  humanity. 

The  history,  character,  and  circumstances  of  General  Benjamin  Pierce, 
though  here  but  briefly  sketched,  are  essential  parts  of  the  biography 
of  his  son,  both  as  indicating  some  of  the  traits  which  the  latter  has 
inherited,  and  as  showing  the  influences  amid  which  he  grew  up.  At 
Franklin  Pierce's  birth,  and  for  many  years  subsequent,  his  father  was 
the  most  active  and  public-spirited  man  within  his  sphere ;  a  most 
decided  democratic  republican,  and  of  course  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison;  a  practical  farmer,  moreover  —  not  rich,  but  independent — 
exercising  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  noted  for  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  his  character;  a  man  of  the  people,  but  whose  natural  qualities  inev- 
itably made  him  a  leader  among  them.  From  infancy  upward,  the  boy 
had  before  his  eyes,  as  the  model  on  which  he  might  instinctively  form 
himself,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  New  England  character,  developed 
iU  a  life  of  simple  habits,  yet  of  elevated  action;  patriotism,  such  as  it 
had  been  in  revolutionary  days,  was  taught  him  by  his  father,  as  early  as 
his  mother  taught  him  religion.  He  became  early  imbued,  too,  with  the 
military  spirit  which  the  old  soldier  had  retained  from  his  long  service, 
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and  which  was  kept  active  by  the  constant  alarms  and  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  tlie  first  twelve  years  of  the  present  century.  If  any  man  is 
found,  by  birth  and  youthful  training,  to  show  himself  a  brave,  faithful, 
and  able  citizen  of  his  native  country,  it  is  the  son  of  such  a  father.* 

The  services  of  General  Sullivan,  who  was  a  resident  of  the  state 
after  the  American  Revolution,  were  of  great  value  to  the  militia  of 
New  Hampshire  ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  brigade  of  Hillsborough 
county  were  organized,  Benjamin  Pierce  at  first  holding  the  office  of 
brigade-major,  as  we  have  stated,  and  finally  rising  to  that  of  brigadier- 
generaL  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Franklin  Pierce 
was  a  few  months  under  eight  years  of  age.  The  old  general,  his  father, 
sent  two  of  his  sons  into  the  army  ;  and,  as  his  eldest  daughter  was  soon 
afterward  married  to  Major  M'Neil,  there  were  few  families  that  had  so 
large  a  personal  stake  in  the  war  as  that  of  General  Benjamin  Pierce. 
He  himself,  both  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
by  his  great  local  influence  in  his  own  county,  lent  a  strenuous  support 
to  the  national  administration  of  Madison.  He  identified  himself  with 
the  cause  of  the  country,  and  not  only  took  a  prominent  part  at  all  public 
meetings  of  the  republican  or  democratic  party,  but  was  ever  ready  for 
the  informal  discussion  of  political  afiairs  at  all  places  of  casual  resort, 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  and  country,  the  minds 
of  men  were  made  to  operate  eflectually  upon  each  other.  Franklin 
Pierce  was  a  frequent  auditor  of  these  controversies,  and  listened  with 
interest  to  the  arguments  of  his  father.  No  mode  of  education  could 
be  conceived  better  adapted  to  imbue  a  youth  with  the  principles  and 
sentiment  of  democratic  institutions  ;  it  brought  him  into  the  most  familiar 
contact  with  the  popular  mind,  and  made  his  own  mind  a  part  of  it. 

In  1827,  Benjamin  Pierce  was  elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire- 
in  1828  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but,  having  taken  part  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  defeated,  in  consequence  of  the  friends  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
being  at  that  time  in  a  majority  in  New  Hampshire.  Governor  Pierce  was, 
however,  re-elected  the  following  year,  on  the  change  of  the  political 
majorities  in  the  state.  After  his  second  term  of  office  had  expired,  he 
lived  in  retirement.  He  died  April  1,  1839,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one  years.  The  sons  of  Benjamin  Pierce,  in  the  order  of  their 
ages,  were,  Benjamin  U.,  J.  Sullivan,  Charles  S.,  Franklin,  and  Henry 
D.  Pierce.  Sullivan  and  Charles  died  young;  Benjamin  U.,  the  eldest, 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet-colonel ;  he 
was  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer  and  gentleman,  and  died  in  1850. 
The  youngest  brother  of  Franklin  Pierce  is  an  intelligent  agriculturist, 
and  has  several  times  been  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  state. 
The   second  wife  of  Governor  Pierce,  whose  maiden-name   was   Anna 
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Kendrick,  died  two  months  before  her  husband.  One  of  her  daughters 
died  young,  and  the  remaining  two  became  accomplished  women.  The 
eldest  married  General  Solomon  M'Neil,  of  New  Hampshire ;  the 
youngest  became  the  wife  of  Hugh  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  They 
both  died  in  the  year  1837,  leaving  families.  The  only  surviving  sister 
of  the  president  is  the  widow  of  General  John  M'Neil,  and  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Benjamin  Pierce  by  Elizabeth  Andrews,  his  first  wife.* 

The  father  of  Franklin  Pierce  had  felt,  through  life,  the  disadvantages 
of  a  defective  education  ;  and  he  determined  to  afford  his  son  all  the 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  he  himself  had  wanted.  Franklin, 
accordingly,  was  sent  to  the  academy  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Han- 
cock, and  afterward  to  that  of  Francestown,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  family  of  Peter  Woodbury,  father  of  the  late  Judge  Levi  Woodbury. 
The  mother  of  the  judge  was  a  lady  of  superior  mind  and  attractions,  and 
over  Pierce  she  had  a  most  beneficial  influence,  as  he  often  afterward 
acknowledged.  In  1820,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  student  of 
Bowdoin  college,  at  Brunswick,  Maine.  Pierce's  class  was  small,  but 
composed  of  individuals,  for  the  most  part,  well  advanced  toward  matu- 
rity, and,  having  wrought  out  their  own  means  of  education,  were  little 
inclined  to  neglect  their  opportunities.  Their  first  scholar,  the  present 
Professor  Stowe,  has  long  since  established  his  rank  among  the  first 
scholars  of  the  country.  It  could  have  been  no  easy  task  to  hold  a  suc- 
cessful rivalry  with  students  so  much  in  earnest  as  were  his  classmates. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  college  course,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Pierce  was  distinguished  for  scholarship.  But,  for  the  last  two  years,  he 
appeared  to  grow  more  intent  on  the  business  in  hand,  and,  without  losing 
any  of  his  vivacious  qualities  as  a  companion,  was  resolved  to  gain  an 
honorable  elevation  in  his  class.  His  habits  of  atienticn  and  obedience  to 
college-discipline  were  of  the  strictest  character  ;  he  rose  progressively 
in  scholarship,  and  took  a  highly  creditable  degree. f 

In  the  class  below  Pierce  were  Jonathan  Ciiley,  afterward  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Maine,  and  who  fell  in  a  duel  in  1838  ;  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  now  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  American  prose-wri- 
ters ;  and  others  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  literature,  the  learned 
professions,  and  politics.  One  of  his  classmates  was  Zenas  Caldwell, 
of  Maine,  brother  of  the  late  Professor  Merrit  Caldwell,  of  Dickinson 
college.  He  was  several  years  older  than  Pierce,  and  died  the  year 
after  leaving  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  melhudist  persuasion  ;  a 
pure-minded,  studious,  devoutly  religious  character;  endowed  with  the 
authority  of  a  grave  and  sagacious  turn  of  mind.  The  friendship  between 
Pierce  and  him  was  strong,  and  was  of  itself  (says  Hawthorne)  a  pledge 
of  correct  deportment  in  the  former.  Under  Caldwell's  influence,  Pierce 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  sympathized 
*  Bartlett'e  Life  of  Pierce.  t  Hawthorne. 
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with  the  methodists.  When  liis  collegiate  course  was  about  half  fuiislied, 
young  Caldwell  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  home,  in 
Hebron,  Maine.  It  was  in  the  winter,  and  the  common  district-school 
in  Hebron  was  without  a  teacher,  and  the  brothers  Caldwell  influenced 
him  to  assume  the  dignities  of  a  teacher's  life.  He  received  fourteen  dol- 
lars per  month  for  his  services,  at  that  time  and  place  reckoned  very  high 
wages.  After  three  months  within  the  walls  of  a  country-schoolhouse, 
Pierce  bade  them  farewell,  that  he  might  again  pursue  his  collegiate 
course.* 

After  graduating,  in  1824,  Pierce  left  Bowdoin  college,  and  returned 
to  his  father's  house  at  Hillsborough.  Having  chosen  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, so  generally  considered  as  the  readiest  path  to  distinction  and 
fortune  in  the  United  States,  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Woodbury,  of  Portsmouth.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  judge  had  been 
elected  governor,  and,  failing  of  a  re-election,  had  returned  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  The  last  two  years  of  Pierce's  preparatory  studies  were 
spent  at  the  law-school  of  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Parker,  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  In  1827,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Hillsborough,  and  the  influence  which  his  father  possessed  gave  him  a 
respectable  share  of  business.  His  distinction  at  the  bar,  however,  did 
not  immediately  follow,  nor  did  he  acquire  positive  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession until  some  years  after  this  period.  The  enticements  of  political 
life  —  so  especially  fascinating  to  a  young  lawyer,  but  so  irregular  in  its 
tendencies,  and  so  inimical  to  steady  professional  labor  —  had  begun  to 
operate  upon  him.  His  father's  prominent  political  position  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  the  son  should  stand  aloof.  In  1828,  the  contest 
for  the  presidency  was  fought  with  a  fervor  that  drew  almost  everybody 
into  it,  and  had  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Franklin 
Pierce,  in  advance  of  his  father's  decision,  though  not  in  opposition 
to  it,  had  declared  himself  for  Jackson,  in  preference  to  Adams  for  the 
presidency. t 

The  town  of  Hillsborough,  in  1829,  gave  Pierce  his  first  public  honor, 
by  electing  him,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  its  representative  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state.  His  whole  service  in  that  body  comprised  four 
years,  in  the  two  latter  of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house. 
He  had  all  the  natural  gifts  that  adapted  him  for  the  post  —  courtesy, 
firmness,  quickness,  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  a  clearness  of  mental 
perception  that  brought  its  own  regularity  into  the  scene  of  confused  and 
entangled  debate  ;  and  to  these  qualities  he  added  whatever  was  to  be 
attained  by  laborious  study  of  parliamentary  rules.  His  merit  as  a  pre- 
siding officer  was  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  rare  that  a  man  com- 
bines so  much  impulse  with  so  great  power  of  regulating  the  impulses  of 
*  Bartlett.  t  Hawthorne. 
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himself  and  others,  as  Pierce.  The  faculty  here  exercised  and  improved, 
of  controlling  an  assembly  while  agitated  by  tumultuous  controversy,  was 
afterward  called  into  play  upon  a  higher  field ;  for,  during  his  Congres- 
sional service,  Pierce  was  often  summoned  to  preside  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  when  a  turbulent  debate  was  expected  to  demand  peculiar 
energy  in  the  chair.* 

In  1833,  Mr.  Pierce  was  nominated  on  the  Jackson  democratic  ticket 
for  Congress,  and  elected  one  of  the  five  members  to  which  New  Hamp- 
shire was  then  entitled  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  members 
of  Congress  were  at  that  time,  as  they  had  been  for  many  years  previous, 
chosen  by  general  ticket  in  that  state,  and  of  course  the  delegation  were 
generally  all  of  the  same  political  party.  In  December,  1833,  Pierce, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  His  Congressional 
life,  though  it  made  comparatively  but  little  show,  was  full  of  labor 
directed  to  substantial  subjects.  He  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  and 
other  important  committees  ;  and  the  drudgery  of  the  committee-room, 
where  so  much  of  the  real  public  business  of  the  country  is  transacted, 
fell  in  large  measure  to  his  lot.  Thus,  even  as  a  legislator,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  deeds,  not  words  ;  and  when  he  spoke  upon 
any  subject  with  which  his  duty,  as  chairman  or  member  of  a  committee, 
had  brought  him  in  relation,  his  words  had  the  weight  of  deeds,  from  the 
meaning,  the  directness,  and  the  truth,  that  he  conveyed  into  them.  His 
intercourse  with  President  Jackson,  who  was  then  in  his  second  term  of 
office,  was  frequent  and  free,  and  marked  by  friendly  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  The  friends  of  Jackson  were  in  the  majority  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  Pierce  ranked  among  the  most  ardent  of  the  sup- 
porters of  his  administration. 

The  first  speech,  of  any  importance,  made  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  was  delivered  February  27,  1834,  and  was  upon  the 
subject  of  revolutionary  claims.  It  was  not  marked  by  any  display  of 
attractive  eloquence,  and  was  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question  ;  for 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  on  account  of  its 
objectionable  features,  as  he  regarded  them.  "  For  the  committee  making 
the  report  in  favor  of  the  claims  (Mr.  Pierce  said,  in  concluding  his 
speech)  he  entertained  the  highest  respect ;  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
no  less  disposed  than  they  were  to  grant,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  all 
that  was  due  to  Revolutionary  officers  or  their  heirs.  But,  pass  this  bill, 
and  you  will  do  great  injustice  to  the  country  :  you  wnll  make  a  most 
exhausting  draught  upon  your  treasury,  to  answer,  it  may  be,  some  equi- 
table claims,  that  may  as  well  be  liquidated  without  it ;  and  you  will,  it  is 
morally  certain,  be  compelled,  under  it,  to  acknowledge  a  vast  number 
which  have  no  foundation  in  justice  —  no  foundation  anywhere,  except  in 
lost  records  and  violent  presumptions." 

*  Hawthorne. 
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This  speech  shows  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  oppose  all  extravagance 
in  the  public  expenditures.  Through  all  his  speeches  there  runs  the  same 
vein  of  economy.  Though  personally  liberal,  he  has  always  opposed 
extravagance  in  public  affairs.  He  was  diligent  in  his  Congressional 
duties  ;  and  when  any  important  vote  was  taken,  the  name  of  Pierce,  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  invariably  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  Congress. 
Every  speech  delivered  by  him,  either  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
or  afterward  in  the  senate,  during  his  congressional  career,  is  of  a  prac- 
tical nature ;  and  few  or  none  of  the  debaters  in  Congress,  of  his  time, 
were  less  addicted  to  making  speeches  for  political  effect  at  home  than 
Pierce.  The  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  democratic  party  there,  rendered  unnecessary  the  usual 
resorts  to  keep  up  a  reputation  with  his  constituents,  and  he  preferred 
practical  usefulness  to  frequent  display  of  his  oratorical  powers. 

He  continued  in  the  house  of  representatives  four  years,  having  been 
re-elected  in  1835.  It  must  have  been  a  time  of  vast  intellectual  advan- 
tage to  himself,  while  his  course  was  unobtrusive.  Amid  great  national 
affairs,  he  was  acquiring  the  best  of  all  educations  for  future  eminence. 
In  the  midst  of  statesmen,  he  grew  to  be  a  statesman.  Studious,  as  all 
his  speeches  prove  him  to  be,  of  history,  he  beheld  it  demonstrating  itself 
before  his  eyes.  And  it  was  another  advantage  of  his  being  brought 
early  into  the  sphere  of  national  interests,  and  continuing  there  for  a 
series  of  years,  that  it  enabled  him  to  overcome  any  narrow  and  sec- 
tional prejudices.  Without  loving  New  England  less,  he  loved  the  broad 
area  of  the  country  more.  He  thus  retained  that  equal  sentiment  of 
patriotism  for  the  whole  land  with  which  his  father  had  imbued  him, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  apt  to  be  impaired  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
come  late  to  the  national  legislature,  after  long  training  in  the  narrower 
fields  of  the  separate  states.  His  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Union,  which 
had  been  taught  him  at  the  fireside,  from  earliest  infancy,  by  the  stories 
of  patriotic  valor  that  he  there  heard,  was  now  strengthened  by  friendly 
association  with  its  representatives  from  every  quarter.* 

During  his  second  term  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
Mr.  Pierce  spoke  on  the  question  of  the  deposite  of  the  public  funds  in 
state  banks,  defending  the  course  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  jNIr. 
Woodbury,  against  the  charge  of  favoritism  in  the  selection  of  deposite 
banks.  He  also  delivered  a  forcible  speech  against  the  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  that  institution,  as  then  and  at  present  organized.  Some 
eleven  years  afterward,  while  engaged  in  the  military  service  in  Mexico, 
he  acknowledged  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  bril- 
liant services  which  the  graduates  of  the  academy,  trained  to  soldiership 
from  boyhood,  had  rendered  to  their  country 
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It  was  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  that  Pierce  took  that 
stand  on  the  slavery  question  which  he  uniforml)''  followed  in  Congress. 
He  fully  recognised,  by  his  votes  and  by  his  voice,  the  rights  pledged  to 
the  south  by  the  constitution.  He  voted  to  sustain  the  right  of  petition, 
when  that  simple  question  was  presented  in  1837;  but  he  was  invariably 
opposed  to  all  agitation  upon  the  subject,  and  gave  his  votes  to  that  end. 
In  May,  1836,  he  voted  in  favor  of  resolutions,  reported  by  a  select 
committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  declaring  that  Congress  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  of  the  states  ;  that  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  that  all  petitions,  resolutions, 
propositions,  or  papers,  relating  to  slavery  should,  without  being  printed 
or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  without  further  action  thereon. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Pierce  was  elected,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  for  a  full  term  of 
six  years,  to  succeed  Isaac  Hill,  who  had  been  elected  governor  of  the 
state.*  He  took  his  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
Van  Buren.  At  that  time  the  senate  presented  an  array  of  veteran  and 
eminent  statesmen.  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Silas  Wright, 
Buchanan,  and  others,  before  and  since  distinguished  in  the  councils  of 
the  country,  were  members.  The  colleague  of  Pierce  was  Henry  Hub- 
bard. To  this  dignified  body  Pierce  came  as  the  youngest  member  of  the 
senate.  With  his  usual  tact  and  sense  of  propriety,  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  the  time  for  him  to  step  forward  prominently  on  this  highest  theatre 
in  the  land.  There  was  hard!}'  an  avenue  to  reputation  save  what  was 
occupied  by  the  leading  men  of  the  senate  Modes  of  public  service 
remained,  however,  requiring  high  ability,  but  with  which  few  men  of 
competent  endowment  would  have  been  content  to  occupy  themselves. 
In  the  more  elevated  field  of  the  senate.  Pierce  pursued  the  same  course 
as  while  a  representative,  and  with  more  than  equal  results.  Among 
other  committees,  he  was  a  member  of  that  upon  revolutionary  pensions. 
Of  this  subject  he  made  himself  thoroughly  master,  and  was  recognised 
by  the  senate  as  an  unquestionable  authority.  In  1840,  in  reference  to 
several  bills  for  the  relief  of  claimants  under  the  pension  law,  he  deliv- 
ered a  speech  which  illustrates  as  well  the  sympathies  as  the  justice  of 
the  man  —  showing  how  vividly  he  could  feel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how 
powerless  were  his  feelings  to  turn  him  aside  from  what  he  considered 
the  strict  line  of  public  integrity.  The  merits  and  sacrifices  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Revolution  he  stated  in  strong  terms  :  but,  while 
expressing  his  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  them, 
the  senator,  as  on  a  former  occasion  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  entered  into  an  analysis  of  the  claims  presented,  and 

*  John  Page,  appointed  by  tlie  governor,  served  for  one  session,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Hill. 
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declared  them  to  be  void  of  justice.  The  mere  pecuniary  amount  saved 
to  the  nation  by  his  scrutiny  into  affairs  of  this  kind,  though  great,  was 
but  a  minor  consideration.  The  danger  lay,  he  thought,  in  establishing 
a  corrupt  system,  and  placing  a  vi^rong  precedent  upon  the  statute-book. 
Instances  might  be  adduced,  on  the  other  hand,  which  show  him  not 
less  scrupulous  of  the  just  rights  of  claimants  than  careful  of  the  public 
interests. 

Another  subject  upon  which  he  came  forward  was  the  military,  and  the 
natural  defences  of  the  country.  The  records  of  debates  and  proceed- 
ings in  Congress  show  that  Pierce,  as  a  senator,  was  laborious  and  unos- 
tentatious in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  reports  of  committees,  brief 
remarks,  and  here  and  there  a  longer  speech,  evincing  a  thoroufh 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Not  having  been  written  out  by  himself,  how- 
ever, these  speeches,  as  reported,  are  no  fair  specimens  of  his  oratory, 
except  as  regards  the  train  of  argument  and  substantial  thought ;  and 
adhering  very  closely  to  the  business  in  hand,  they  seldom  present 
passages  that  could  be  quoted,  without  doing  injustice  to  their  author. 
Like  the  men  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress,  he  speaks  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  honest  conviction,  and  out  of  the  fervor  of  his  heart,  and  because 
the  occasion  and  the  deep  sense  of  it  constrain  him.* 

On  the  9lh  of  January,  1840,  Senator  Pierce  delivered  an  able  speech 
in  defence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  in  conducting  the  war  in 
Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Poinsett, 
secretary  of  war.     In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  said  :  — 

"  The  secretary  of  war  had  tested  the  inefficiency  of  mounted  men  ; 
they  could  not  operate  in  that  country  :  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
militia  had  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
whole  was  painfully  obvious.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  were 
the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  department  ?  This  is  a  question  which  I 
shall  answer  only  by  stating,  further,  what  was  his  action,  and  leave  the 
country,  to  judge  of  its  propriety.  When  General  Jesup  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  appropriate  staff  duties  in  Washington  city,  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  spared  from  our  exposed  and  unsettled  frontiers  in  other 
quarters  were  left  in  the  territory,  under  the  command  of  that  vigilant 
energetic,  and  able  officer.  General  Taylor.  In  prosecuting  any  cam- 
paign, it  is  well  known  that  much  must,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  military  genius  of  the  commander,  to  be  exercised  on  the  spot. 
In  October,  1838,  the  secretary  gave  General  Taylor  general  instructions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  succeeding  campaign  should  be  conducted. 
In  those  instructions,  the  protection  of  Middle  Florida  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Seminoles  was  made  the  first  object.  To  attain  this,  the 
establishment  of  an  interior  and  exterior  line  of  posts,  to  extend  across 
the  peninsula  from  the  gulf  to  the  ocean,  was  recommended.     These  and 

*  Hawthorne. 
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various  other  suggestions  of  the  secretary  formed  the  basis  of  General 
Taylor's  instructions  for  tliat  campaign.  Unfortunately,  the  great  and 
first  object  of  the  secretary  was  not  secured.  In  the  meantime,  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  interposed.  Military  operations  were  suspended,  and 
negotiations  substituted  in  their  place,  against  the  known  and  expressed 
opinions  of  the  secretary.  The  result  of  the  negotiation  is  written  in 
blood.  The  obligations  of  the  treaty  were  not  regarded  for  a  moment ; 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  as  is  proved  by  the  burnings,  robberies,  and  mur- 
ders, that  immediately  followed  —  some  of  them  near  the  oldest  town 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  (St.  Augustine). 

"  I  believe,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the  secretary  has  made 
the  best  of  the  means  in  his  power.  In  considering  the  measure  now 
proposed,  it  is  material  to  remember  not  only  the  failure  of  the  large 
armies,  with  the  immense  expense  incurred,  and  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  every  attempt  at  negotiation,  but  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  very 
important  fact  that  there  is  no  war  in  the  territory,  and  has  been  none  for 
a  long  time,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  There  has  been  no 
fighting  for  more  than  two  years.  The  Indian  force  now  remaining  does 
not,  probably,  exceed  from  three  to  five  hundred  men,  scattered  in  small 
bands  over  this  extended  area.  That  they  should  be  expelled  as  soon 
as  practicable,  by  all  reasonable  means,  is  universally  conceded  ;  but  the 
secretary  who  would  sanction  a  recommendation  to  saddle  this  country 
with  the  expenses  of  an  army  of  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  thousand  men,  as 
has  been  suggested,  to  Jitint  these  three  hundred  savages,  would  not  only 
find  little  support  for  his  recommendation  here,  but  less  before  the  people, 
who  are  wisely  and  justly  jealous  of  large  standing  armies.  To  expel 
the  last  vestige  of  these  banditti,  and  to  give  peace  and  security  to  the 
whole  of  that  peninsula,  must  be  the  work  of  time.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  settler  in  his  home,  and  the  shipwrecked  mariner  upon  the  coast,  must 
find  protection  in  our  arms,  and  feel  that  there  is  security  from  Indian 
barbarity.  To  attain  these  objects,  the  instructions  already  given  for  the 
disposition  and  employment  of  the  force  now  in  Florida,  and  the  means 
we  are  considering,  are  well  adapted,  and,  in  my  judgment,  sanctioned  by 
sound  policy,  drawn  from  past  experience  and  present  knowledge.  By 
the  exertions  of  General  Taylor's  force  now  actively  employed,  as  I  notice 
by  a  letter  of  the  11th  December,  1839,  the  settled  portions  of  the  territory 
will  soon  be  relieved  from  every  individual  of  this  murderous  race. 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston),  to  show  what  may 
be  done  with  a  competent  force  in  Florida,  called  the  attention  of  the 
senate  to  the  expulsion  of  the  formidable  banditti  from  Italy,  by  the  ener- 
getic measures  of  Napoleon  ;  but  the  gentleman  should  recollect  that  the 
arms  of  the  conqueror,  which  could  easily  and  effectually  beat  up  the 
narrow    Pontine   marshes,  could  have   done   nothing   in  the   unexplored 
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impenetrable  hammocks  and  deep  morasses  of  our  broad  peninsula.  I 
might  ask  the  senator,  what  was  the  success  of  the  French  army  in  their 
own  district,  La  Vendee  ?  Were  they  equally  triumphant  there?  No, 
sir.  Notwithstanding  that  peculiar  country,  of  yet  more  peculiar  people, 
presented  a  most  terrible  and  sanguinary  theatre  of  war,  literally  covered 
with  fire  and  blood,  they  rose,  as  it  were,  from  every  conquered  field  with 
new  energy  and  fresh  power  of  resistance.  It  became  merely  a  war  of 
devastation.  And  yet  we  are  informed  that  the  Vendeans  resisted  this 
kind  of  warfare  in  a  manner  to  render  it  everlasting.  Now,  sir,  where 
was  the  secret  spring  of  power,  on  the  part  of  these  people,  to  resist  this 
vastly  superior  numerical  force?  It  was  in  the  country  —  in  its  config- 
uration—  and  in  their  skill  and  courage  to  profit  by  it. 

"  Look  at  the  interesting  country  of  Circassia,  the  fervid  patriotism  and 
wild  gallantry  of  whose  people  are  now  attracting  the  attention  and  won- 
der of  the  world.  It  presents,  at  this  moment,  the  astonishing  spectacle 
of  a  free  population  which  has  preserved  its  independence  and  its  indi- 
viduality in  an  almost  barbarous  state,  though  surrounded  by  more  civil- 
ized nations.  Russia  has  exerted  its  enormous  military  power  to  reduce 
these  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  and  the  strong  defiles 
and  fastnesses  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  without  ever  gaining  any 
considerable  advantage. 

'*  I  make  these  references  in  reply  to  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  place  no  reliance  whatever  upon  the 
historical  authorities  introduced  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  either  for  or 
against  this  bill.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  If  you  will  determine 
what  a  given  force  can  accomplish,  you  must  take  into  the  calculation 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  to  be  surrounded,  and  the  obstacles 
they  are  to  encounter,  the  topography  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to 
operate,  its  climate  and  productions,  and  the  character  of  the  enemy  to  be 
subdued.  In  all  these  particulars,  Florida  stands  by  itself;  and  a  large 
force  having  proved  unavailing,  I  am  disposed  to  try  a  smaller  one,  to  be 
raised  expressly  for  this  service,  and  the  armed  settlers." 

This  speech  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  powers  of  argument  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Pierce,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  observation  on  mili- 
tary affairs —  the  same  disposition  which  he  afterward  exemplified  in  his 
volunteer  services  in  Mexico. 

By  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840, 
the  administration  of  the  government  was  transferred  to  the  whigs,  which 
party  had  also  elected  v.  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  An  extra 
session  of  Congress,  si  mmoned  by  President  Harrison  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  assembled  on  the  31st  May,  1841.  At  this  extra  session,  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  whig  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay, 
to  overthrow  the  prominent  financial  measures  which  the  administrations 
of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  had  established,  and  enact  their  own  favorite 
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measures  of  policy  instead.  It  was  a  dark  period  for  the  democratic 
party,  so  long  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  and  now  beholding  the  prospect 
of  their  long  contested  and  established  policy  apparently  about  to  be 
swept  away.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  remarks  :  "  The  power  of 
an  organized  minority  was  never  more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  this  con- 
test. The  democratic  senators  acted  in  strict  concert,  meeting  night  after 
night  for  consultation.  In  these  consuhations,  no  man's  voice  was  heard 
with  more  profound  respect  than  that  of  Franklin  Pierce.  His  counsels 
were  characterized  by  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  so 
much  solid  common-sense,  by  such  devotion  to  democratic  principles, 
that,  although  among  the  youngest  of  the  senators,  it  was  deemed  impor- 
tant that  all  their  conclusions  should  be  submitted  to  his  sanction.  When 
he  rose  in  the  senate  or  in  the  committee-room,  he  was  heard  with  the 
profoundest  attention  ;  and  he  was  greeted  by  the  veteran  democrats  as 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  parly.  His  speeches  during  this  ses- 
sion will  compare  with  those  of  any  other  senator.  If  it  be  asked  why 
he  did  not  receive  higher  distinction,  I  answer,  that  such  men  as  Calhoun, 
Wright,  Buchanan,  and  Woodbury,  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
democracy.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  on  them.  The  hopes  of  their 
party  were  reposed  in  them.  The  brightness  of  these  luminaries  was 
too  great  to  allow  the  brilliancy  of  so  young  a  man  to  attract  especial 
attention." 

In  the  course  of  this  session.  Pierce  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  resolution,  calling  upon  President  Tyler  to  furnish  the 
names  of  persons  removed  from  office  since  the  accession  of  the  whigs  to 
power,  in  March,  1841.  He  said  he  did  not  complain  that  removals 
had  occurred,  but  he  did  complain  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  whig  party. 
•'  Democratic  administrations  have  turned  out  political  opponents  to  give 
place  to  political  friends,  and  on  the  single  ground  that  they  had  the  right 
to  prefer  their  friends  to  their  oppone.nts  ;  but  we  know  that  a  majority 
of  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  departments  at  Washington 
have,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  been  opposed  to  General  Jackson's 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administrations.  They  were  faithful  and  competent 
officers,  I  believe  ;  at  all  events,  they  were  nOt  reached  by  the  spirit  of 
proscription.  But  whatever  was  done  by  the  l.^te  administration  was  not 
done  under  false  pretences.  We  put  forth  no  canting,  hypocritical  circu- 
lars ;  we  stood  before  the  nation  and  the  world  on  the  naked,  unqualified 
ground  that  we  preferred  our  friends  to  our  opponents;  that  to  confer 
place  was  our  privilege,  which  we  c^ose  to  exercise.  I  ought  not  to  say 
we  chose,  sir;  for  I  will  say,  what  those  friends  best  acquainted  with  me 
know,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  administration  of  General  Jackson 
which  I  so  uniformly  failed  to  justify  as  the  removttl  of  one  worthy  officer 
to  give  place  to  another. 

"  The  senator  from   North  Carolina,  in  the  cours'e  of  his  remarks  the 
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Other  day,  asked:  'Do  gentlemen  expect  that  their  friends  are  to  be 
retained  in  office  against  the  will  of  the  nation?  Are  they  so  unreason- 
able as  to  expect  what  the  circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
forbid  V  What  our  expectations  were,  is  not  the  question  now  ;  but  what 
were  your  pledges  and  promises  before  the  people.  On  a  previous  occa- 
sion, the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  made  a  similar 
remark:  'An  ungracious  task,  but  the  nation  demands  it.'  Sir,  this 
demand  of  the  nation  —  tiiis  plea  o(  ' state  necessity,^  \ei  me  tell  gentle- 
men—  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  wrong  and  oppression.  It  has  l)een  the 
standing  plea,  the  never-failing  resort  of  despotism. 

"  The  great  Julius  found  it  convenient,  when  he  restored  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  senate,  but  destroyed  its  independence.  It  gave  coun- 
tenance to,  and  justified,  all  the  atrocities  of  tlie  inquisition  in  Spain.  It 
forced  out  the  stifled  groans  that  issued  from  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  written  in  tears  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice,  and  pointed 
to  those  dark  recesses  upon  whose  gloomy  thresholds  there  was  never 
seen  a  returning  footprint. 

"  It  was  the  plea  of  the  austere  and  ambitious  Strafford,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  It  filled  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  lent  its  sanction  to  the 
terrible  atrocities  perpetrated  there.  It  was  this  |)lea  that  hurried  thou- 
sands equally  unoffending  and  innocent  to  the  guillotine.  It  was  upon 
this  plea  that  the  greatest  of  generals  —  I  mean  him,  the  presence  of 
whose  very  ashes,  within  the  last  few  months,  sufficed  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  a  continent  —  it  was  upon  this  plea  that  he  abjured  the  noble  wife  who 
had  thrown  light  and  gladness  around  his  humbler  days,  and,  by  her  own 
lofty  energies  and  high  intellect,  had  encouraged  his  aspirations.  It  was 
upon  this  plea  that  he  committed  that  worst  and  most  fatal  act  of  his 
eventful  life.  Upon  this,  too,  he  drew  around  his  person  the  imperial 
purple.  It  has  in  all  times,  and  in  every  age,  been  the  foe  of  liberty,  and 
the  indispensable  stay  of  usurpation. 

"  When  were  the  chains  of  despotism  ever  thrown  around  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  but  upon  this  plea  of  state  necessitt  ?  Let 
the  spirit  of  Charles  X.  and  of  his  ministers  answer. 

"  It  is  cold,  selfish,  heartless,  and  has  always  been  regardless  of  age, 
sex,  condition,  services,  or  any  of  the  incidents  of  life  that  appeal  to 
patriotism  or  humanity.  It  has  afflicted  the  feeble  and  dependent  wife, 
for  the  imaginary  faults  of  her  husi)and.  It  has  stricken  down  innocence 
in  its  beauty,  youth  in  its  freshness,  manhood  in  its  vigor,  and  age  in  its 
feebleness  and  decrepitude.  Whatever  other  plea  or  apology  may  be  set 
up  for  the  sweeping,  ruthless  exercise  of  this  civil  guillotine  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  let  us  be  spared  this  fearful  one  of 
STATE  NECESSITY,  in  this  early  age  of  the  republic,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
American  senate,  in  the  face  of  a  people  yet  free." 

In  June,  1842,  Mr.  Pierce  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United   Stales  sen- 
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ate,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  then  only  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  political  prospects  had  never  been  brighter  at 
any  period  of  his  political  career.  He  could  reasonably  hope  for  promo- 
tion, yet  he  calmly  resigned  his  exalted  office,  and  retired  with  his  wife 
to  the  shades  of  Concord,  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Merrimack.  He 
appeared  to  be  cured  of  ambition,  as,  one  after  another,  its  objects  came 
to  him  unsought.  His  domestic  position,  likewise,  had  contributed  to 
direct  his  tastes  and  wishes  toward  the  pursuits  of  private  life.  In  1834 
he  had  married  Jane  iMeans  Appleton,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Apple- 
ton,  a  former  president  of  Bowdoin  college.  Three  sons  had  been  born 
to  him  :  and,  having  hitherto  been  kept  poor  by  his  public  service,  he  no 
doubt  became  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
future.  Such,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  the  considerations  that  induced 
his  resignation  as  senator,  to  the  regret  of  his  senatorial  associates. 

Mr.  Pierce  had  removed  from  Hillsborough  in  1835,  and  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  senate  in  1842,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  profes- 
sion, which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  by  his  necessary  absence  at 
Washington,  and  soon  came  into  a  practice  worth  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  The  fact  of  his  income  is  sufficient  proof  that  his 
talents  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  his  native  state.  For 
three  successive  years  he  had  little  apparent  cormection  witli  politics, 
although  he  was  considered  the  most  influential  man  with  his  party  in 
the  state.  In  October,  1845,  he  was  offered  by  Governor  Steele  the 
appointment  of  United  States  senator,  in  place  of  Levi  Woodbury,  who 
had  resigned  in  consequence  of  being  appointed  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  This  offer  Mr.  Pierce  acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude, in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  but  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  honor. 
"My  personal  wishes  and  purposes,"  he  remarked,  "  in  1842,  when  I 
resigned  a  seat  in  the  senate,  were,  as  I  supposed,  so  perfectly  understood, 
that  I  have  not  for  a  moment  contemplated  a  return  to  public  life.  With- 
out adverting  to  other  grounds,  my  business,  professional  and  otherwise, 
is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  state  suddenly, 
and  be  absent  for  months,  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  those  who 
rely  upon  my  services." 

About  this  time,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  John  Tyler,  offered 
Mr.  Pierce  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  New  Hampshire,  which  he 
accepted,  as  the  duties  which  belonged  properly  to  it  came  in  the  line  of 
his  profession.  He  continued  in  this  office  until  1847.  A  state  conven- 
tion of  the  democratic  party  in  1845  nomiitated  him  for  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  but  he  declined  this  honor.  It  was  at  his  option  also,  in 
1846,  to  accept  the  highest  legal  position  in  the  country,  setting  aside  the 
bench,  and  the  one  which,  undoubtedly,  would  most  have  gratified  his 
professional  aspiration.     President  Polk,  with  whom  he  had  been  asso- 
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ciated  in  Congress,  now  offered  him  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  which  liad  become  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  John  Y.  Mason 
to  the  navy  department,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  minister  to 
Great  Britain.  "  In  tendering  to  you  this  position  in  my  cabinet,"  writes 
the  president,  "  I  have  been  governed  by  the  high  estimate  which  I  place 
upon  your  character  and  eminent  qualifications  to  fill  it."  In  the  letter 
in  which  this  proposal  is  declined,  among  other  remarks,  Mr.  Pierce 
says :  "  Although  the  early  years  of  my  manliood  were  devoted  to  public 
life,  it  was  never  really  suited  to  my  taste.  I  longed,  as  I  am  sure  you 
must  often  have  done,  for  the  quiet  and  independence  that  belong  oidy  to 
the  private  citizen  ;  and  now,  at  forty,  I  feel  that  desire  stronger  than 
ever.  When  I  resigned  my  seat  in  the  senate,  in  1842,  I  did  it  with  the 
fixed  purpose  never  again  to  be  voluntarily  separated  from  my  family  for 
any  considerable  time,  except  at  the  call  of  my  country  in  time  of  war  ; 
and  yet  this  consequence,  for  the  reason  before  stated  (the  ill-health  of 
Mrs.  Pierce)  and  on  account  of  climate,  would  be  very  likely  to  result 
from  my  acceptance.  These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  have 
influenced  my  decision.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  my  motives. 
You  will  not  believe  that  I  have  weighed  my  personal  convenience  and 
ease  against  the  public  interest,  especially  as  the  office  is  one  which,  if 
not  sought,  would  be  readily  accepted  by  gentlemen  who  could  bring  to 
your  aid  attainments  and  qualifications  vastly  superior  to  mine." 

It  is  unquestionable  (says  Hawthorne)  that,  at  this  period,  Pierce  hoped 
and  expected  to  spend  a  life  of  professional  toil  in  a  private  station,  undis- 
tinguished except  by  the  exorcise  of  his  great  talents  in  peaceful  pursuits. 
But  such  was  not  his  destiny.  The  contingency  to  which  he  referred  in 
the  above  letter,  as  the  sole  exception  to  his  purpose  of  never  being  sep- 
arated from  his  family,  was  now  about  to  occur.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
comport  himself  as,  not  only  that  intimation,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
character,  gave  reason  to  anticipate. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Pierce  had  experienced  the  greatest  aflliction  of  his  life. 
In  that  year  died  his  son,  Frank  Robert,  a  little  boy  of  rare  beauty  and 
promise,  aged  four  years,  and  leaving  his  bereaved  father  and  mother 
with  only  one  surviving  child,  a  son  then  of  about  three  years  of  age,  and 
destined  also  to  be  taken  from  them  by  death  nine  years  afterward  —  the 
last  remaining  hope  of  his  tender  parents. 

When  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  broke  out,  it 
found  Franklin  Pierce  pledged  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  showed 
his  readiness  to  redeem  the  pledge,  by  enrolling  himself  as  the  earliest 
volunteer  of  a  company  raised  in  Concord,  and  went  througli  the  regular 
drill,  with  his  fellow-soldiers,  as  a  private  in  the  ranks.  On  the  passage 
of  the  act  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
colonel  of  the  ninth  regiment,  which  was  the  quota  of  New  England 
toward  the  ten  regiments  that  were  to  be  raised  :    and  shortly  afterward, 
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in  March,  1847,  he  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-general  in  ihe  army, 
his  brigade  consisting  of  regiments  from  the  extreme  north,  the  extreme 
west,  and  the  extreme  south  of  the  Union. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  other  country  (says  Hawthorne)  similar  to 
what  we  see  in  our  own,  when  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  at  once  converts 
men  of  peaceful  pursuits  into  warriors.  Every  war  in  which  America 
has  been  engaged  has  done  this  ;  the  valor  that  wins  our  battles  is  not 
the  trained  hardihood  of  veterans,  but  a  native  and  spontaneous  fire  ;  and 
there  is  surely  a  chivalrous  beauty  in  the  devotion  of  the  citizen-soldier 
to  his  country's  cause,  which  the  man  who  makes  arms  his  profession, 
and  is  but  doing  his  regular  business  on  the  field  of  battle,  can  not  pre- 
tend to  rival.  Taking  the  Mexican  war  as  a  specimen,  this  peculiar 
composition  of  an  American  army,  as  well  in  respect  to  its  officers  as  its 
private  soldiers,  seems  to  create  a  spirit  of  romantic  adventure  which 
more  than  supplies  the  place  of  disciplined  courage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  serious  objections  entertained  by  officers 
of  the  regular  army,  and  by  many  other  American  citizens,  to  the  course 
of  President  Polk,  in  appointing  to  high  offices,  in  both  the  regular  and 
volunteer  army  employed  in  the  Mexican  war,  political  favorites  without 
regard  to  their  military  qualifications.  The  American  Whig  Review,  of 
November,  1852,  on  this  subject,  remarks:  — 

"  But  there  is  a  matter  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  war  for  which 
we  are  disposed  to  hold  General  Pierce  to  a  serious  responsibility.  By 
accepting  a  commission  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  made  himself  a 
party  to  the  unparalleled  abuse  which  the  latter  committed, ^c^?aw^e 
bello,  when  he  converted  appointments  to  the  army  into  mere  spoils,  and 
conferred  commissions  of  every  grade  on  partisans  and  political  favorites 
only,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  accomplished  and  gallant  officers  of 
the  old  army,  and  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  public  service.  He  con- 
ferred on  William  O.  Butler  and  Robert  Patterson,  commissions  as  majors- 
general,  and  on  Thomas  Marshall,  Joseph  Lane,  and  James  Shields,  as 
brigadiers  —  to  command  the  volunteer  forces  —  neither  of  whom  had 
been  educated  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  but  all  of  them  were  obviously 
political.  We  believe  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken  for 
these  important  situations  some  of  the  old  army,  but  are  not  disposed  to 
make  any  particular  complaint,  as  the  volunteers  were  in  the  nature  of 
militia,  and  perhaps  civilians  suddenly  garnished  with  epaulettes  and 
swords  would  do  well  enough  in  commanding  them.  We  can  not,  how- 
ever, reprehend  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Polk  too  much,  in  proscribing  as  he 
did,  in  this  connection,  at  least  one  half  of  the  country.  Fortunately  the 
volunteers  were,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  authorized  to  designate  their 
own  field  and  company  officers,  and  thus  a  considerable  number  of  whigs 
obtained  access  to  the  field  of  battle.  As  colonels,  and  in  otlier  subordi- 
date  situations,  they  acquitted  themselvt^s  creditably,  and  won  a  higher 
reputation  than  Mr,  Polk's  majors-general  and  brigadiers. 
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"  But,  though  the  course  of  Mr.  Polk  in  this  respect,''  continues  the 
Review,  "  may  be  entitled  to  some  indulgence,  in  consideration  of  tho 
character  of  the  force,  yet  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  increase  of  the  regular  army,  by  the  addition  of  ten  new 
regiments?  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  bound,  by  every  rule  of  justice 
and  every  dictate  of  propriety,  to  recognise  the  claims  of  men  who  had 
consecrated  their  wh<de  lives  to  their  country  —  of  men  who  had  been 
present  on  every  battle-field,  from  the  opening  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain  down  to  that  of  Mexico  ?  But  we  are  safe,  at  any  rate,  in  insist- 
ing that  he  should  have  paid  some  attention  to  those  who  were  then  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  tJie 
fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  at  Monterey.  They 
were,  however,  all  of  them  remorselessly  set  aside  and  passed  over.  He 
appointed  Pillow  and  Quitman  majors-general,  and  Pierce,  Cadwallader, 
Gushing,  and  Price,  brigadiers  ;  and  thus  enabled  the  two  former  to  com- 
mand every  officer  in  the  regular  army,  except  Majors-General  Scott, 
Gaines,  Jesup,  and  Taylor  ;  and  the  four  latter  all  of  those  gallant  officers 
who  had  obtained  imperishable  renown,  in  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  from 
1811  to  1847.  Veterans  of  great  merit,  superseded  by  these  political 
brigadiers,  have  been  from  that  day  to  this  remonstrating  against  the 
indignity  offered  them  by  Mr.  Polk.  And,  what  is  a  little  curious,  these 
men,  so  suddenly  and  so  unaccountably  elevated  above  such  exalted 
worth,  were  all  lawyers.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Polk  discover  some  fitness 
in  other  walks  of  civil  life  ?  He  should  have  recollected  that  Warren, 
who  fell  on  Bunker  hill,  and  Mercer  at  Trenton,  were  both  pliysicians. 
One  would  suppose  that  there  might  have  been  found  among  the  millions 
who  handle  the  plough,  or  the  hammer,  at  least  one  individual  equal  to  his 
democratic  lawyers;  —  or  did  he  suppose  that  chopping  logic  in  court- 
houses alone  fitted  a  man  for  chopping  ofl",  sccundem  artem,  heads,  arms, 
&c.,  on  battle-fields  ?  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  party  to  the  enormous  injustice 
done  to  the  gallant  officers  of  the  old  army,  and  to  the  no  less  enormous 
outrage  of  committing  to  untried  and  incompetent  hands  the  safety  of  our 
armies  and  the  honor  of  our  flag." 

Having  accepted  a  commission  tendered  him  by  President  Polk,  Gen- 
eral Pierce,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Ransom,  proceeded  to  Boston,  to 
await  the  work  of  preparation  for  embarking  the  troops  for  Mexico.  He 
sailed  from  Newport  on  the  27th  of  May,  1847,  in  the  bark  Kepler,  having 
on  board  three  companies  of  the  ninth  regiment  of  infantry,  together  with 
Colonel  Ransom,  its  commander,  and  the  officers  belonging  to  the  detach- 
ment. The  passage  was  long  and  tedious,  with  protracted  calms,  and  so 
smooth  a  sea  that  a  sail-boat  might  have  performed  the  voyage  in  safety. 
The  Kepler  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  precisely  a  month  after  her  departure 
from  the  United  States,  without  speaking  a  single  vessel  from  the  south 
during  her  passage,  and  of  course  receiving  no  intelligence  as  to  the  posi- 
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tion  and  state  of  the  army  which  these  reinforcements  were  to  join.  At 
Vera  Cruz,  the  troops  under  Pierce  encountered  pestilence  and  disease, 
and  the  general  himself  was  taken  very  ill.  He  soon  recovered,  and,  with 
but  a  small  loss,  left  Vera  Cruz  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  for  the 
interior  of  Mexico.  The  whole  force  under  his  command  consisted  of 
about  twenty-four  hundred  men.  His  line  of  march  was  a  most  harassing 
one,  beset  on  all  sides  by  Mexican  soldiers  and  guerilla  bands,  whose 
object  was  to  intercept  all  recruits  on  their  march  to  succor  General 
Scott.  The  great  object  of  Pierce  was,  not  to  give  battle,  but  to  avoid 
it  —  to  present  General  Scott  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  healthy 
soldiers,  within  the  smallest  space  of  time.  Fifteen  miles  from  Vera 
Cruz,  the  courage  and  decision  of  General  Pierce  were  put  to  trial.  He 
was  there  attacked  by  a  fierce  guerilla  party,  and  gave  an  order  to  charge 
upon  the  chapparal.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed,  after  some 
severe  fighting.  At  the  national  bridge  he  w^as  again  attacked  by  the 
guerillas,  who  barricaded  the  bridge.  He  ordered  Captain  Dupreau  to 
dash  over  the  barricade  and  charge  the  enemy.  The  order  was  promptly 
executed,  and  with  success.  In  this  skirmish,  General  Pierce  had  a 
narrow  escape,  having  received  an  escopetle  ball  through  the  rim  of  his 
hat,  but  without  other  damage  than  leaving  his  head,  for  a  short  time, 
without  protection  from  the  sun.  "  The  balls,"  says  Pierce,  in  his  private 
journal,  "  spattered  like  hailstones  around  us,  at  the  moment  the  column 
advanced  ;  and  it  seems  truly  wonderful  that  so  few  took  effect." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  General  Pierce  was  at  Perote,  and  advised 
General  Scott  of  the  state  of  his  command,  as  follows  :  "  I  shall  bring  to 
your  command  about  twenty-four  hundred  of  all  arms.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  four  o'clock,  I  shall  leave  here  for  Puebla,  and  shall  make  the 
march  in  four  days." 

The  men  under  his  care  were  principally  northern  recruits  :  they  had 
suffered  much  by  disease ;  liad  been  attacked  five  times  by  guerilla  par- 
ties ;  and  yet  General  Pierce  had  lost  scarcely  a  man,  though  in  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1847,  he  joined 
General  Scott  at  Puebla,  with  his  command  in  excellent  condition.* 

General  Pierce  kept  a  journal,  for  the  perusal  of  his  family  and  friends, 
which  he  continued  up  to  the  1st  of  August.  In  its  clear  and  simple 
narrative  (says^  Hawthorne)  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  see  —  although  it 
was  written  with  no  purpose  of  displaying  them  — the  native  qualities  of 
a  born  soldier,  together  with  the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  one.  He 
had  proved  himself,  moreover,  physically  apt  for  war,  by  his  easy  endu- 
rance of  the  fatigues  of  the  march.  Nature,  indeed,  has  endowed  him 
with  a  rare  elasticity  of  both  mind  and  body.  After  the  severest  toil,  a 
single  night's  rest  does  as  much  for  him,  in  the  way  of  refreshment,  as  a 
week  could  do  for  most  other  men. 

*  Baitlett. 
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General  Scott,  who  was  at  Puebla,  with  the  main  army,  awaiting  this 
reinforcement,  began  his  march  toward  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  day 
after  General  Pierce's  arrival.  The  battle  of  Contreras  was  fought  on 
the  19th  of  August.  In  this  action,  the  Mexican  force  consisted  of  about 
seven  thousand  men,  posted  in  a  strongly-entrenched  camp  under  General 
Valencia.  A  portion  of  the  American  forces  were  ordered  to  move  against 
Valencia's  left  flank,  while  a  vigorous  assault  was  made  upon  his  front ; 
and  General  Pierce's  brigade  formed  a  part  of  the  force  engaged  in  this 
latter  movement,  in  which  four  thousand  newly-recruited  men,  unable  to 
bring  their  artillery  to  bear,  contended  against  seven  thousand  disciplined 
soldiers,  protected  by  inlrenchments,  and  showering  round-shot  and  shells 
against  the  assailing  troops.  In  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
Pierce,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  encouraging  his  troops, 
was  severely  injured  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  occasioned  by  the  animal 
thrusting  his  foot  into  a  crevice  among  the  rocks,  breaking  his  own  leg,  and 
crushing  his  rider  heavily  beneath  him.  He  s^ufTered  great  pain,  but  was 
assisted  to  mount  another  horse,  and  remained  in  the  saddle  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  when  beneath  a  torrent  of  rain,  destitute  of  a  tent  or  other 
protection,  without  food  or  refreshment,  he  stretched  himself  upon  an  am- 
munition wagon,  where  he  lay,  prevented  by  pain  from  finding  repose.  At 
early  dawn  he  was  again  in  the  saddle,  at  the  heaJ  of  his  brigade,  which 
had  taken  its  former  position  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after,  the 
Mexican  camp  was  stormed,  and  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  minutes 
it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
prisoners.  The  remnant  of  the  routed  enemy  fled  toward  Churubusco, 
Pierce  leading  his  brigade  in  pursuit,  over  ground  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  pursuit  was  continued  until  past  noon,  Santa  Anna's 
army  having  made  a  stand  at  the  strong  positions  of  Churubusco  and 
San  Antonio,  where  the  great  conflict  of  the  day  commenced.  Pierce's 
brigade  was  ordered  to  pursue  a  route  by  which  the  enemy  could  be 
attacked  in  the  rear.  Against  the  remonstrance  of  General  Scott,  who 
considered  him  too  much  injured  to  remain  on  the  field,  Pierce  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  and  the  troops  were  soon  under  fire.  When 
the  brigade  had  advanced  about  a  mile,  its  march  was  impeded  by  a  wide 
and  deep  ditch.  It  being  impossible  to  leap  it,  General  Pierce  was  lifted 
from  his  saddle,  and,  hurt  as  he  was,  contrived  to  wade  or  scramble  across 
this  obstacle,  leaving  his  horse  on  the  other  side.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  battle  he  forgot  his  injury,  and  hurried  forward,  leading  ihe  brigade,  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhaustion  of  his  frame  and  the  anguish  of  his  injured  knee,  he  fell,  faint 
and  almost  insensible,  within  full  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  He  refused 
to  be  borne  from  the  field,  and  there  he  lay,  under  the  tremendous  fire  of 
Churubusco,  until  the  enemy  was  routed  and  the  contest  ended. 

Immediately  after  this  victory,  Santa  Anna  sent  a  flag  of  truce  pro- 
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posing  an  armistice,  with  a  view  to  negotiations  for  peace  ;  and  General 
Pierce  was  appointed  by  the  commander-in-chief  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  arrange  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  Generals  Quitman  and  Percifer 
F.  Smith  being  his  colleagues  in  the  commission.  Pierce  was  unable  to 
walk  or  to  mount  his  horse  without  assistance,  when  the  intelligence 
of  his  appointment  reached  him.  He  immediately  obeyed  the  summons, 
was  assisted  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  to  Tacuba}'a,  where,  at  the  house 
of  the  British  consul  general,  the  American  and  Mexican  commissioners 
were  assembled.  The  conference  began  late  in  the  afternoon  and  con- 
tinued until  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the  articles  were  signed. 
Pierce  then  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  General  Worth,  where  he 
obtained  a  short  repose. 

The  armistice  was  of  short  duration.  Military  operations,  after  a  tem- 
porary interruption,  were  actively  renewed  ;  and  on  the  8lh  of  September 
was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Molijio  del  Rey,  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  destructive  of  the  war.  General  Pierce,  with  his  brigade,  partici- 
pated in  that  battle,  as  well  as  that  of  Chepultepec,  which  was  fought  on 
the  13th  of  September.  On  the  preceding  day,  although  greatly  enfee- 
bled from  previous  marches  and  battles,  General  Pierce  had  acted  with 
his  brigade.  In  obedience  to  orders,  it  had  occupied  the  field  of  Molina 
del  Rey.  Contrary  to  expectation,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy's  force 
had  been  withdrawn  from  this  position.  Pierce  remained  in  the  field 
until  noon,  when,  it  being  certain  that  the  anticipated  attack  would  not 
take  place  before  the  following  day,  he  returned  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Worth.  There  he  became  extremely  ill,  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed 
for  thirty-six  hours.  In  the  meantime,  the  castle  of  Chepultepec  was 
stormed  by  the  troops  under  Generals  Pillow  and  Quitman.  Pierce's 
brigade  behaved  itself  gallantly  and  suff'ered  severely  ;  and  that  accom- 
plished officer  Colonel  Ransom,  leading  the  ninth,  or  New  England  regi- 
ment, to  the  attack,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  with  many  other 
brave  men,  in  that  last  battle  of  the  war.  The  campaign  closed  with 
Chepultepec.  The  Mexicans  had  abandoned  their  capital.  The  victo- 
rious Americans  took  possession,  and  their  flag  waved  over  the  "  halls  of 
the  Montezumas,"  which  had  seen  no  conquering  foe  since  the  Spaniards 
under  Cortez  had  taken  possession  more  than  three  centuries  before. 

General  Pierce  remaitied  in  Mexico  until  December,  1847,  when,  as 
the  warfare  was  over  and  peace  about  being  concluded,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  home.  In  nine  months,  crowded  full  of  incident,  he  had  seen 
far  more  of  actual  service  than  many  professional  soldiers  during  their 
whole  lives.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  he  gave  up  his 
commission,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  again  proposing  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  All  the 
dreams  of  his  youth  were  now  fulfilled  ;  the  military  ardor  that  had  struck 
an  hereditary  root  in  his  breast  had  enjoyed  its  scope  and  was  satisfied  ; 
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and  he  flattered  himself  that  no  circumstances  could  hereafter  occur  to 
draw  him  from  the  retirement  of  domestic  peace.  New  Hampshire 
received  him  with  pride  and  honor,  and  even  with  more  enthusiastic 
affection  than  ever.  At  his  departure  he  had  received  a  splendid  sword 
at  the  hands  of  many  of  his  friends,  in  token  of  their  confidence  ;  he  had 
shown  himself  well  worthy  to  wear,  and  able  to  use,  a  soldier's  weapon; 
and  his  native  state  now  gave  him  another,  the  testimonial  of  approved 
valor  and  warlike  conduct.* 

The  intervening  years  from  his  return  from  Mexico  to  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  were  spent  by  General  Pierce  in  close  attention  to  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer  —  an  employment  scarcely  varied  or  interrupted 
except  by  those  episodes  of  political  activity  in  which  he  fell  compelled 
to  engage.  In  the  presidential  canvass  of  1848,  he  used  his  best  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  candidate  of  his  party.  General  Cass.  When  the  series 
of  measures  known  under  the  collective  term  of  the  compromise  were 
passed  by  Congress  in  1850,  General  Pierce  gave  them  his  decided 
approval,  as  a  settlement  of  the  agitated  questions  regarding  slavery.  On 
previous  occasions,  however,  he  had  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  ;  and  at  a  public  meeting  at  Concord,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1845,  in  a  speech  in  reply  to  John  P.  Hale,  Mr.  Pierce  said  (as 
reported  in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  of  June  12,  1845)  :  — 

"  He  had  only  to  say  now,  what  he  had  always  said,  that  he  regarded 
slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  moral  and  social  evils  —  a  curse  upon  the 
whole  country,  and  this  he  believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  men,  of 
all  parties,  at  the  North.  He  was  free  to  admit  that  he  had  himself 
approached  this  subject  of  annexation  [of  Texas]  with  all  his  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  against  it,  and  on  one  ground  alone  —  its  slavery  fea- 
ture. His  convictions  on  this  subject  were,  as  had  been  stated,  strong  ; 
not  the  result  of  any  new  light,  but  deeply  fixed  and  abiding.  The  only 
difficulty  in  his  mind  ever  had  been  that  of  a  recognition,  by  any  new  act 
of  our  government,  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery ;  and  he  had 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  his  mind  to  a  condition  impartially  to 
weigh  the  argument  for  and  against  the  measure." 

Some  years  subsequently,  in  the  New  Hampshire  constitutional  con- 
vention, on  the  1st  January,  1851,  General  Pierce  remarked:  "I  would 
take  the  ground  of  the  non-extension  of  slavery  —  that  slavery  should  not 
become  stronger.  But  Congress  have  only  re-enacted  the  old  law  of 
1793.  Union-loving  men,  desiring  peace  and  loving  their  country,  con- 
ceded that  point,  unwillingly  conceded  it,  and  planting  themselves  upon 
this  law  against  the  outburst  of  popular  feeling,  resisted  the  agitation 
which  is  assaulting  all  who  stand  up  for  their  country.  But  the  gentle- 
man says  that  the  law  is  obnoxious !  What  single  thing  is  there  con- 
nected with   slavery  that   is  not  obnoxious?     Even  the   gentleman   from 

•  Hawthorne. 
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Marlborough  [Dr.  Batclieler,  an  ultra  abolitionist]  can  not  feel  more 
deeply  than  I  do  on  this  subject,"  &c. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  people,  a  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Concord  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire.  General  Pierce  was  elected  its  president  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  in  a  body  which  included  Judge  Woodbury  and  other 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  state.  His  conduct  as  presiding 
officer  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
convention  were  numerous,  and  were  all  rejected  by  the  people. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1852,  the  democratic  national  convention  assem- 
bled at  Baltimore,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  previous  January,  the  demo- 
cratic state  convention  of  New  Hampshire  had  signified  their  preference 
for  Franklin  Pierce  as  the  presidential  candidate  —  a  demonstration  which 
drew  from  him  a  response  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Atherton.  We 
make  the  following  extract:  — 

"  To  these  my  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments,  I  desire  to  add, 
the  same  motives  which  induced  me  several  years  ago  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  which  since  that  time  controlled  my  judgment  in  this  respect, 
now  impel  me  to  say,  that  the  use  of  my  name,  in  any  event,  before  the 
democratic  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  to  which  you  are  a  delegate, 
would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  my  taste  and  wishes." 

Notwithstanding  this  letter,  it  is  believed  that  the  New  Hampshire 
delegates  to  the  convention,  particularly  Charles  G.  Atherton  and  Edmund 
Burke,  were  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  any  favorable  opportunity 
which  might  occur,  in  the  expected  non-agreement  of  the  convention  on 
a  candidate,  to  endeavor  to  effect  the  nomination  of  General  Pierce. 
The  opportunity  was  presented. 

The  convention  continued  its  sessions  during  four  days.  Thirty-five 
ballotings  were  held,  with  a  continually-decreasing  prospect  that  the 
friends  of  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  hitherto  prominent  before  the  people 
would  succeed  in  obtaining  the  two-thirds  vote  that  was  requisite  for  a 
nomination. 

For  ten  successive  ballottings  after  General  Pierce's  name  had  been 
brought  forward  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  when  he  received  fifteen  votes, 
the  whole  number  given  to  him  failed  to  exceed  thirty  votes  at  any  one 
time,  as  Virginia,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  had  voted  for  him.  On 
the  forty-eighth  ballot  he  received  fifty-five  votes  ;  and  on  the  forty-ninth 
and  final  ballot,  North  Carolina  had  determined  to  cast  her  vote  for 
Pierce,  and  James  C.  Dobbins,  one  of  her  delegates,  was  about  to  give  it. 
He  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  at  the  moment,  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  convention,  and  led  to  Pierce's  nomination.  He  received 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes,  against  eleven  for  all  others,  and  was 
declared  the  nominee  of  the  convention.     Quickly  as  the  lightning-flash 
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could  blazon  it  abroad  (says  Hawthorne),  his  name  was  on  every  tongue 
from  end  to  end  of  this  vast  country.  Within  an  hour  he  grew  to  be 
illustrious. 

The  presidential  election  of  November,  1852,  did  not  turn  upon  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  candidates.  General  Pierce  received  the 
united  vote  of  the  democratic  party  throughout  the  nation,  in  addition,  as 
was  supposed,  to  the  votes  of  fifty  thousand  whigs  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  nomination  of  General  Scott.  Of  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
colleges,  Pierce  received  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  Scott  forty-two 
votes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  congratulations  of  his  countrymen.  General  Pierce 
and  his  wife  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  aflliction,  by  a  sad  accident 
which  deprived  them  of  their  last  remaining  child.  Their  son  Benjamin 
was  a  promising  youth  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  not  only 
had  great  inclination  to  study,  but  was  one  of  those  afliectionate  boys 
who  win  the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  If  ever  child  promised  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  it  was  he,  whose  charming  voice  and  sweet 
countenance  dwell  on  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  a  winter's  morning  —  the  6lh  of  January,  1853  —  the  president  elect, 
his  wife  and  son,  were  sealed  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  for  a 
short  journey  on  the  railroad  between  Andover  and  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts. There  was  a  sound  like  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  car  was  thrown 
off  the  track,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  Benjamin  Pierce  was 
instantly  killed,  and  several  other  passengers  were  severely  injured. 
Some  died  of  their  wounds.  The  president  elect  was  childless.  The 
eyes  of  his  dear,  his  only  son,  had  shut  for  ever  to  the  light,  and  the  soul 
had  departed.  The  afilicted  parents  wept  with  heartfelt  agony.  That 
son,  on  whom  they  doated,  they  were  never  to  see  more.  Like  four  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  presidency  —  Washington,  Madison,  Jackson,  and 
Polk  —  General  Pierce  was  destined  to  enter  on  the  honors  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  nation  in  the  solitude  of  a  childless  life. 

One  of  the  president's  biographers  remarks :  "  And  now,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  triumphs,  the  secret  sting  of  sadness  remains  buried  in  his 
heart.  Providence  has  so  dispensed  the  good  and  the  evil  of  life,  that 
every  man,  whatever  his  station  or  however  happy  his  lot,  finds  crosses 
and  afflictions  which  always  counterbalance  his  pleasures.  There  is  no 
perfect  happiness  on  earth.  Prosperity  is  a  dream  ;  glory  a  mistake  ; 
the  world  a  deception,  which  finds  only  phantoms,  leaving  nothing  solid 
in  the  heart.  God  alone  can  comfort  our  afllictions,  and  in  the  medita- 
tion of  his  holy  law  and  submission  to  his  eternal  decrees  do  the  bereaved 
parents  seek  those  consolations  which  they  have  never  found  in  the 
world,  and  which,  while  softening  their  afflictions  here  below,  will  secure 
to  them  their  immortal  reward  hereafter." 
127 
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7'he  votes  for  president  and  vice-president  having  been  counted  in 
Congress  on  the  9th  February,  and  the  result  declared,  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  president  elect  and  inform  him  of  his 
election.  In  his  reply  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Pierce  said  :  "  You  will 
please  to  communicate  to  the  respective  houses  of  Congress  my  accept- 
ance of  the  trust  confided  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  express  to  them 
my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  assure  them  of  the  deep  sense  of 
obligation  with  which  I  regard  this  manifestation  on  the  part  of  my 
countrymen.  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  prove  that  their  con- 
fidence has  not  been  misplaced." 

General  Pierce  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853.  His  ad- 
dress on  that  occasion  was  greeted  with  applause  by  all  parties  through- 
out the  country,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  herald  of  a  successful 
administration.  It  glowed  with  sentiments  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the 
purest  patriotism  ;  and  as  he  was  unfettered  by  party  pledges,  he  was  free 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  conscience. 
Under  such  auspices  he  commenced  his  administration  of  four  years. 
The  history  of  that  administration  is  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  volume, 
and  we  will  only  say  here,  that  it  was  marked  by  unusual  domestic  ex- 
citements, and  important  political  and  commercial  events  connected  with 
foreign  governments.  It  ended  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  when  the 
ex-president  departed  for  his  home  in  New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Pierce 
remaining  awhile  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  medical 
treatment. 

President  Pierce  and  his  wife  have  always  been  regular  attendants  on 
divine  worship  in  the  congregational  church,  the  lady  being  a  professor 
of  religion.  The  president  was  carefully  educated  in  the  religious  prin- 
ciples which  distinguished  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  ;  and  in 
early  manhood  he  became  attached  to  those  doctrines  in  which  he  was 
educated. 

The  personal  appearance  of  General  Pierce  is  elegant  and  command- 
ing. His  height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  ;  he  is  rather  slight  in 
figure,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  and  impressive  address.  His  eyes  are 
dark,  bright,  and  piercing  ;  his  hair  dark  ;  his  forehead  and  face  fine, 
open,  and  frank  in  their  expression. 


PIERCE'S 

ADDRESSES   AND   MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

March  4,   1853. 

My  Countrymen  :  It.  is  a  relief  to  feel  that  no  heart  but  my  own  can 
know  the  personal  retjret  and  bitter  sorrow,  over  which  I  have  been  borne 
to  a  position,  so  suitable  for  others,  rather  than  desirable  for  myself. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  have  been  called,  for  a  limited  period, 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  fill  me  with  a  profound  sense 
of  responsibility,  but  with  nothing  like  shrinking  apprehension.  I  repair 
to  the  post  assigned  me,  not  as  to  one  sought,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
unsolicited  expression  of  your  will,  answerable  only  for  a  fearless,  faithful, 
and  diligent  exercise  of  my  best  powers.  I  ought  to  be,  and  am,  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  rare  manifestation  of  the  nation's  confidence  ;  but  this,  so  far  from 
lightening  my  obligations,  only  adds  to  their  weight.  You  have  summoned 
me  in  my  weakness  :  you  must  sustain  me  by  your  strength.  When  look- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  reasonable  requirements,  you  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred,  even  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  and  complexity  of  duties 
imposed,  in  the  administration  both  of  j'our  home  and  foreign  affairs. 

Whether  the  elements  of  inherent  force  in  the  republic  have  kept  pace 
with  its  unparalleled  progression  in  territory,  population,  and  weallh,  has 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  thought  and  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  Less  than  sixty-four  years  ago,  the  Father  of  his  country  made 
"the"  then  "  recent  accession  of  the  important  state  of  North  Carolina  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  special 
congratulation.  At  that  moment,  however,  when  the  agitation  consequent 
upon  the  revolutionary  struggle  had  hardly  subsided,  when  we  were  just 
emerging  from  the  weakness  and  embarrassments  of  the  confederation, 
there  was  an  evident  consciousness  of  vigor  equal  to  the  great  mission  so 
wisely  and  bravely  fulfilled  by  our  fathers.  It  was  not  a  presumptuous 
assurance,  but  a  calm  faith,  springing  from  a  clear  view  of  the  sources  of 
power,  in  a  government  constituted  like  ours.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say 
that,  although  comparatively  weak,  the  new-born  nation  was  intrinsically 
strong.  Inconsiderable  in  population  and  apparent  resources,  it  was 
upheld  by  a  broad  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  rights,  and  an  all-per- 
vading purpose  to  maintain  them,  stronger  than  armaments.  It  came  from 
the  furnace  of  the   Revolution,  tempered  to  the    necessities  of  the  limes. 
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The  thoughts  of  the  men  of  that  day  were  as  practical  as  their  sentiments 
were  patriotic.  They  wasted  no  portion  of  their  energies  upon  idle  and 
delusive  speculations,  but  with  a  firm  and  fearless  step  advanced  beyond 
the  governmental  landmarks,  which  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the  limits 
of  human  I'reedom,  and  planted  their  standard  where  it  has  stood,  against 
dangers,  which  have  threatened  from  abroad,  and  internal  agitation  which 
has  at  times  fearfully  menaced  at  home.  They  approved  themselves  equal 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  to  understand  which  their  minds  had 
been  illuminated  by  the  dawning  lights  of  the  Revolution.  The  object 
sought  was  not  a  thing  dreamed  of:  it  was  a  thing  realized.  They  had 
exhibited  not  only  the  power  to  achieve,  but  what  all  history  affirms  to  be 
so  much  more  unusual,  the  capacity  to  maintain.  The  oppressed  through- 
out the  world,  from  that  day  to  llie  present,  have  turned  their  eyes  hith- 
erward,  not  to  find  those  lights  extinguished,  or  to  fear  lest  they  should 
wane,  but  to  be  constantly  cheered  by  their  steady  and  increasing  radiance. 

In  this,  our  country  has,  in  my  judgment,  thus  far  fulfilled  its  highest 
duty  to  suffering  humanity.  It  has  spoken,  and  will  contirme  to  speak, 
not  only  by  its  words,  but  by  its  acts,  the  language  of  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, and  hope,  to  those  who  earnestly  listen  to  the  tones  which  pronounce 
for  the  largest  rational  liberty.  But,  after  all,  the  most  animating  encour- 
agement and  potent  appeal  for  freedom  will  be  its  own  history,  its  trials, 
and  its  triumphs.  Pre-eminently,  the  power  of  our  advocacy  reposes  in 
our  example  ;  but  no  example,  be  it  remembered,  can  be  powerful  for  last- 
ing good,  whatever  apparent  advantages  may  be  gained,  which  is  not 
based  upon  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Our  lathers  decided 
for  themselves,  both  upon  the  hour  to  declare  and  the  hour  to  strike.  They 
were  their  own  judges  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  becamo  them 
to  pledge  to  each  other  "  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor," 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  priceless  inheritance  transmitted  to  us.  The 
energy  with  which  that  great  conflict  was  opened,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  manifest  and  beneficent  Providence,  the  uncomplaining  endurance 
with  which  it  was  prosecuted  to  its  consummation,  were  only  surpassed 
by  the  wisdom  and  patriotic  spirit  of  concession  which  characterized  all 
the  counsels  of  the  early  fathers. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  evidences  of  that  wisdom  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  actual  working  of  our  system  has  dispelled  a  degree  of 
solicitude,  which,  at  the  outset,  disturbed  bold  hearts  and  far-reaching 
intellects.  The  apprehension  of  dangers  from  extended  territory,  multiplied 
states,  accumulated  wealth,  and  augmented  population,  has  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  The  stars  upon  your  banner  have  become  nearly  threefold 
their  original  number  ;  your  densely-populated  possessions  skirt  the  shores 
of  the  two  great  oceans  ;  and  yet  this  vast  increase  of  people  and  territory 
has  not  only  shown  itself  compatible  with  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
states  and  federal  government  in  their  respective  constiiutinnal  spheres, 
but  has  afforded  an  additional  guarantee  of  the  strength  and  integrity  of  both. 

With  an  experience  thus  suggestive  and  cheering,  the  policy  of  my 
administration  will  not  be  controlled  by  any  timid  forebodings  of  evil  from 
expansion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our  attitude  as  a  nation, 
and  our  position  on  the  globe,  render  the  acquisition  of  certain  possessions, 
not  within  our  jurisdiction,  eminently  important  for  our  protection,  if  not 
in  the  future  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  commerce 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Should  they  be  obtained,  it  will  be  through 
no  grasping  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to  obvious  national  interest  and  securi- 
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ly,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  strictest  observance  of 
national  faith.  We  have  nothing  in  onr  history  or  position  to  invito 
aggression,  we  have  everything  to  beckon  us  to  the  cuUivation  of  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  with  all  nations.  Purposes,  therefore,  at  once  just 
and  pacific,  will  be  significantly  marked  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
afiairs.  I  intend  that  my  administration  shall  leave  no  blot  upon  our  fair 
record,  and  trust  I  may  safely  give  the  assurance  that  no  act  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  my  constitutional  control  will  be  tolerated,  on  the  part 
of  any  portion  of  our  citizens,  which  can  not  challenge  a  ready  justification 
before  the^tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  An  administration  would  be 
unworthy  of  confidence  at  home,  or  respect  abroad,  should  it  cease  to  be 
influenced  by  the  conviction  that  no  apparent  advantages  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  price  so  dear  as  that  of  national  wrong  or  dishonor.  It  is 
not  your  privilege,  as  a  nation,  to  speak  of  a  distant  past.  The  striking 
incidents  of  your  history,  replete  with  instruction,  and  lurnishing  abundant 
grounds  for  hopeful  confidence,  are  comprised  in  a  period  comparatively 
brief.  But  if  your  past  is  limited,  your  future  is  boundless,  its  obliga- 
tions throng  the  unexplored  pathway  of  advancement,  and  will  be  limitless 
as  duration.  Hence  a  sound  and  comprehensive  policy  should  embrace, 
not  less  the  distant  future  than  the  urgent  present. 

The  great  objects  of  our  pursuit,  as  a  people,  are  best  to  be  attained  by 
peace,  and  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  and  interests  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  With  the  nuighbonng  nations  upon  our  continent,  we 
should  cultivate  kindly  and  fraternal  relations,  VVe  can  desire  nothing 
in  regard  to  them  so  much,  as  to  see  them  consolidate  their  strength,  and 
pursue  the  paths  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  If,  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  we  should  open  new  channels  of  trade,  and  create  additional 
facilities  for  friendly  intercourse,  the  benefits  realized  will  be  equal  and 
mutual.  Of  the  complicated  European  systems  of  national  polity  we  have 
heretofore  been  independent.  From  their  wars,  their  tumults  and  anxie- 
ties, we  have  been,  hap|)ily,  almost  entirely  exempt.  While  these  are 
confined  to  the  nations  which  gave  tliem  existence,  and  within  their 
legitimate  jurisdiction,  they  can  not  afi'ect  us,  except  as  they  appeal  to  our 
sympathies  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  universal  advancement. 
But  the  vast  interests  of  commerce  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and  the 
advantages  of  trade  and  international  intercourse  must  always  present  a 
noble  field  for  the  moral  influence  of  a  great  people. 

With  these  views  firmly  and  honestly  carried  out,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  shall  under  all  circumstances  require,  prompt  reciprocity. 
The  rights  which  belong  to  us  as  a  nation  are  not  alone  to  be  regarded, 
but  those  which  pertain  to  every  citizen  in  his  individual  capacity,  at  home 
and  abroad,  must  be  sacredly  maintained.  So  long  as  he  can  discern 
every  star  in  its  place  upon  that  ensign,  without  wealth  to  purchase  lor 
him  preferment,  or  title  to  secure  for  him  place,  it  will  be  his  privilege, 
and  must  be  his  acknowledged  right  to  stand  unabashed  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  princes,  with  a  proud  consciousness  that  he  is  himself  one  of  a 
nation  of  sovereigns,  and  that  he  can  not,  in  legitimate  pursuit,  wander  so 
far  from  home  that  the  agent  whom  he  shall  leave  behind  in  the  place 
which  1  now  occupy,  will  not  see  that  no  rude  hand  of  power  or  tyranni- 
cal passion  is  laid  upon  him  with  impunity.  He  must  realize  that  upon 
every  sea  and  on  every  soil,  where  our  enterprise  may  rightiully  seek  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable  panoply  lor 
the  security  of  American  rights.     And  lu  this  connecliou  it  can  hardly  be 
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necessary  to  reaffirm  a  principle  wliich  should  now  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mental. The  rights,  security,  and  repose  of  this  confederacy,  reject  the 
idea  of  interference  or  colonization  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by  any  for- 
eign power,  beyond  present  jurisdiction,  as  utterly  inadmissible. 

The  opportunities  of  observation,  furnished  by  my  brief  experience  as 
a  soldier,  confirmed  in  my  own  mind  the  opinion,  entertained  and  acted 
upon  by  others  from  the  formation  of  the  government,  that  the  maintenance 
of  large  standing  armies  in  our  country  would  be  not  oidy  dangerous  but 
unnecessary.  They  also  illustrated  the  importance,  I  might  well  say  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  the  military  science  and  practical  skill  furnished,  in 
such  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  institution,  which  has  made  your  army 
what  it  is,  under  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  officers  not  more  distin- 
guished for  their  solid  attainments,  gallantry,  and  devotion  to  the  public 
service,  than  for  unobtrusive  bearing  and  high  moral  tone.  The  army, 
as  organized,  must  be  the  nucleus,  around  which,  in  every  time  of  need, 
the  strength  of  your  military  power,  the  sure  bulwark  of  your  defence — a 
national  militia — may  be  readily  formed  into  a  well-disciplined  and  effi- 
cient organization.  And  the  skill  and  self-devotion  of  the  navy  assure  you 
that  you  may  take  the  performance  of  the  past  as  a  pledge  for  the  future, 
and  may  confidently  expect  that  the  flag  which  has  waved  its  untarnished 
folds  over  every  sea,  will  still  float  in  undiminished  honor.  But  these,  like 
many  other  subjects,  will  be  appropriately  brought,  at  a  future  time,  to  the 
attention  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  to  which  I  shall 
always  look  with  profound  respect,  and  with  trustful  confidence  that  they 
will  accord  to  me  the  aid  and  support  which  I  shall  so  much  need,  and 
which  their  experience  and  wisdom  will  readily  suggest. 

In  the  administration  of  domestic  affairs,  you  expect  a  devoted  integrity 
in  the  public  service,  and  an  observance  of  rigid  economy  in  all  depart- 
ments, so  marked  as  never  justly  to  be  questioned.  If  this  reasonable  ex- 
pectation be  not  realized,  I  fraid<ly  confess  that  one  of  your  leading  hopes 
is  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  that  my  efforts  in  a  very  important  par- 
ticular must  result  in  a  humiliating  failure.  Offices  can  he  properly  re- 
garded only  in  the  liglit  of  aids  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  ; 
^nd  as  occupancy  can  confer  no  prerogative,  nor  importunate  desire  for 
preferment  any  claim,  the  public  interest  imperatively  demands  that  they 
be  considered  with  sole  reference  to  the  dnties  to  be  performed.  Good 
citizens  may  well  claim  the  protection  of  good  laws  and  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  good  government;  but  a  claim  f(3r  office  is  what  the  people  of 
a  republic  should  never  recognise.  No  reasonable  man  of  anv  party  will 
expect  the  administration  to  be  so  regardless  of  its  responsibility,  and  of 
the  obvious  elements  of  success,  as  to  retain  persons,  known  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  political  hostility  and  partisan  prejudice,  in  positions, 
which  will  require,  not  only  severe  labor,  but  cordial  co-operation.  Hav- 
ing no  implied  engagements  to  ratify,  no  rewards  to  bestow,  no  resent- 
ments to  remember,  and  no  personal  wishes  to  consult,  in  selections  for 
official  stations,  I  shall  fulfil  this  difficult  and  delicate  trust,  admitting  no 
motive  as  worthy  either  of  my  character  or  position,  which  does  not  con- 
template an  efficient  discharge  of  duty  and  the  best  interests  of  my  coun- 
try. I  acknowledged  my  obligations  to  the  masses  of  my  countrymen, 
and  to  them  alone.  Higher  objects  than  personal  aggrandizement  gave 
direction  and  energy  to  their  exertions  in  the  late  canvass,  and  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  They  require  at  my  hands  diligence,  integrity,  and 
capacity,  wherever  there  are  duties  to  be  performed.      Without  these  qual- 
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ities  in  their  public  servants,  more  striiiffeiu  laws,  for  the  prevention  or 
punishment  of  fraud,  negligence,  and  peculation,  will  be  vain.  With  them, 
they  will  be  unnecessary. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  points  to  which  you  look  for  vigilant  watch- 
fulness. The  dangers  of  a  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  a  confederacy  so  vast  as  ours,  are  too  obvious  to  be  disregarded. 
You  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect  your  agents,  in  every  department, 
to  regard  strictly  the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  scheme  of  our  constitutional  liberty  rests  upon 
a  proper  distribution  of  power  between  the  state  and  federal  authorities  ; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  our  people 
must  depend  upon  a  just  discrimination  between  the  separate  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  states,  and  your  common  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  general  government.  And  here,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  considerations 
which  should  form  the  true  basis  of  future  concord  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions which  have  most  seriously  disturbed  public  tranquillity.  If  the  fede- 
ral government  will  confine  itself  to  the  exercise  of  powers  clearly  granted 
by  the  constitution,  it  can  hardly  happen  that  its  action  upon  any  question 
should  endanger  the  institutions  of  the  states,  or  interfere  with  their  right  to 
manage  matters  strictly  domestic  according  to  the  will  of  their  own  people. 

In  expressing  briefly  my  views  upon  an  important  subject  which  has 
recently  agitated  the  nation  to  almost  a  fearful  degree,  I  am  moved  by  no 
other  impulse  then  a  most  earnest  desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  Union 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are,  showering  upon  us  blessings,  and  con- 
ferring a  power  and  influence  which  our  fathers  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated, even  with  their  most  sanguine  hopes  directed  to  a  far-off  future. 
The  sentiments  I  now  announce  were  not  unknown  l)efore  the  expression 
of  the  voice  which  called  me  here,  my  own  position  upon  this  subject  was 
clear  and  unequivocal,  upon  the  record  of  my  words  and  my  acts,  and  it  13 
only  recurred  to  at  this  time  because  silence  might  perh;ips  be  miscon- 
strued. With  the  Union  my  best  and  dearest  earthly  hopes  are  entwined. 
Without  it  what  are  we  individually  or  collectively?  What  becomes  of 
the  noblest  field  ever  opened  for  the  advancement  of  our  race,  in  religion, 
in  government,  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  tliat  dignifies  and  adorns  mankind  ? 
From  that  radiant  constellation  which  both  illumines  our  own  way  and 
points  out  to  struggling  nations  their  course,  let  but  a  single  star  be  lost, 
and,  if  there  be  not  utter  darkness,  the  lustre  of  the  whole  is  dimmed. 
Do  my  countrymen  need  any  assurance  that  such  a  catastrophe  is  not  to 
overtake  them  while  I  possess  the  power  to  stay  it  ?  It  is  with  me  an 
earnest  and  vital  belief,  that  as  the  Union  has  been  the  source,  under 
Providence,  of  our  prosperity  to  this  time,  so  it  is  the  surest  pledge  of  a 
continuance  of  the  blessings  we  have  enjoyed,  and  which  we  are  sacredly 
bound  to  transmit  undiminished  to  our  children.  The  field  of  calm  and 
free  discussion  in  our  country  is  open,  and  will  always  be  so  ;  but  never 
has  been,  and  never  can  be,  traversed  for  good  in  a  spirit  of  sectionalism 
and  uncharitableness.  The  founders  of  the  republic  dealt  with  things  as 
they  were  presented  to  them,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  and, 
as  time  has  proved,  with  a  comprehensive  wisdom,  which  it  will  always 
be  safe  for  us  to  consult.  Every  measure  tending  to  strengthen  the 
fraternal  feelings  of  all  the  members  of  our  Union  has  had  my  heartfelt 
approbation.  To  every  theory  of  society  or  government,  whether  the 
offspring  of  feverish  ambition  or  of  morbid  enthusiasm,  calculated  to  dis- 
solve the  bonds  of  law  and  afllection  wliich  unite  us,  I   shall  interpose  a 
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ready  and  stern  resistance.  I  believe  that  involuntary  servitiult^  as  it 
exists  in  different  states  of  this  confederacy,  is  recognised  by  the  Consli- 
tution.  I  believe  that  it  stands  like  any  other  admitted  right,  and  that  the 
states  where  it  exists  arc  entitled  to  efficient  remedies  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  provisions.  I  hold  that  the  laws  of  1850,  commonly  called 
the  "  compromise  measures,"  are  strictly  constitutional,  and  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly carried  into  effect.  I  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  of 
this  republic  are  bound  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  South  in  this  respect, 
as  they  would  view  any  other  legal  and  constituticnial  right;  and  that  the 
laws  to  enforce  them  should  be  respected  and  obeyed,  not  with  a  reluc- 
tance encouraged  by  abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propriety  in  a  different 
state  of  society,  but  cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
tribunal  to  which  their  exposition  belongs.  Such  have  been,  and  are,  my 
convictions,  and  upon  them  I  shall  act.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion is  at  rest,  and  that  no  sectional,  or  ambitious,  or  fanatical  excitement 
may  again  threaten  the  durability  of  our  institutions,  or  obscure  the  light 
of  our  prosperity. 

But  let  not  the  foundation  of  our  hope  rest  upon  man's  wisdom.  It 
will  not  be  sufficient  that  sectional  prejudices  find  no  place  in  the  public 
deliberations.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  rash  counsels  of  human 
passion  are  rejected.  It  must  be  felt  there  is  no  national  security  but  in 
the  nation's  humble,  ackr\owledged  dependence  upon  God  and  his  over- 
ruling providence. 

We  have  been  carried  in  safety  through  a  perilous  crisis.  Wise  coun- 
sels, like  those  which  gave  us  the  constitution,  prevailed  to  uphold  it. 
Let  the  period  be  remembered  as  an  admonition,  and  not  as  an  encour- 
agement, in  any  section  of  the  Union,  to  make  experiments  where  experi- 
ments are  fraught  witli  such  fearful  hazard.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  all 
hearts,  that,  beautiful  as  our  fabric  is,  no  earthly  power  or  wisdom  could 
ever  reunite  its  broken  fragments.  Standing  as  I  do  almost  within  view 
of  the  green  slopes  of  Monticello,  and,  as  it  were,  within  reach  of  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  with  ail  the  cherished  memories  of  the  past  gather- 
ing around  me,  like  so  many  eloquent  voices  of  exhortation  from  Heaven, 
I  can  express  no  better  hope  fur  my  country,  than  that  the  kind  Providence 
which  smiled  upon  our  fathers  may  enable  their  children  to  preserve  the 
blessings  they  have  inherited. 
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December  .5,  1853. 

Felloic-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

The  interest  with  which  the  people  of  the  republic  anticipate  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  and  the  fulfilment,  on  that  occasion,  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  a  new  president,  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  their 
capacity  to  realize  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  a  political  system,  at 
once  complex  and  symmetrical.  While  the  different  branches  of  the 
government  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  each  other,  the  duties 
of  all,  alike,  iiave  direct  reference  to  the  source  of  power.  Fortunately, 
under  this  system,  no  man  is  so  high  and  none  so  humble  in  the  scale  of 
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public  station  as  to  escape  li-om  the  scrutiny,  or  to  be  exemp  from  the 
responsibility,  which  all  official  functions  imply. 

Upon  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  the  masses,  in  a  government  thus 
organized,  is  the  sole  reliance  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  oidy  security 
for  honest  and  earnest  devotion  to  its  interests,  against  the  usurpations  and 
encroachments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assaults  of  personal 
ambition  on  the  other. 

The  interest  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  inseparable  from  an  inquiring, 
self-governing  community,  but  stimulated,  doubtless,  at  the  present  lime, 
by  the  unsettled  condition  of  our  relations  with  several  foreign  powers  ; 
by  the  new  obligations  resulting  from  a  sudden  extension  of  the  field  of 
enterprise  ;  by  the  spirit  with  which  that  field  has  been  entered,  and  the 
amazing  energy  with  which  its  resources  for  meeting  the  demands  of 
humanity  have  been  developed. 

Although  disease,  assuming  at  one  time  the  characteristics  of  a  wide- 
spread and  devastating  pestilence,  has  left  its  sad  traces  upon  some  por- 
tions of  our  country,  we  have  still  the  most  abundant  cause  for  reverent 
thankfulness  to  God  for  an  accumulation  of  signal  mercies  showered  upon 
us  as  a  nation.  It  is  well  that  a  consciousness  of  rapid  advancement  and 
increasing  strength  be  habitually  associated  with  an  abiding  sense  of 
dependence  upon  Him  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  men  and  of 
nations. 

Recognising  the  wisdom  of  the  broad  principle  of  absolute  religious 
toleration  proclaimed  in  our  futidamental  law,  and  rejoicing  in  the  benigr 
influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  our  social  and  political  condition,  I 
should  shrink  from  a  clear  duty,  did  I  fail  to  express  my  deepest  con- 
viction, that  we  can  place  no  secure  reliance  upon  any  apparent  progress 
if  it  be  not  sustained  by  national  integrity,  resting  upon  the  great  truths 
affirmed  and  illustrated  by  divine  revelation.  In  the  midst  of  our  sorrow 
for  the  afflicted  and  suffering,  it  has  been  consoling  to  see  how  promptly 
disaster  made  true  neighbors  of  districts  and  cities  separated  widely 
from  each  other,  and  cheering  to  watch  the  strength  of  that  common  bond 
of  brotherhood  which  unites  all  hearts,  in  all  parts  of  this  Union,  when 
danger  threatens  from  abroad,  or  calamity  impends  over  us  at  home. 

Our  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers  have  undergone  no  essen- 
tial change  since  the  adjounmient  of  the  last  Congress.  With  some  of 
them,  questions  of  a  disturbing  character  are  still  pending,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  these  may  all  be  amicably  adjusted. 

For  some  years  past,  Great  Britain  has  so  construed  the  first  article 
of  the  convention  of  the  20lh  of  April,  1818,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  northeastern  coast,  as  to  exclude  our  citizens  from  some  of  the 
fishing-grounds,  to  which  they  freely  resorted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  subsequent  to  the  date  of  that  treaty.  The  United  Stales  have 
never  acquiesced  in  this  ctmstruction,  but  have  always  claimed  for  their 
fishermen  all  the  rights  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  without  molesta- 
tion. With  a  view  to  remove  all  difficulties  on  the  subject,  to  extend  the 
rights  of  our  fishermen  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
and  to  regulate  trade  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  a  negotiation  has  been  opened,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  a  favorable  result.  To  protect  our  fishermen  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  and  prevent  collision  between  them  and  British  fishermen,  I 
deemed  it  expedient  to  station  a  naval  force  in  that  quarter  during  the 
fishing  season. 
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Embarrassing  questions  have  also  arisen  between  the  two  governments 
in  regard  to  Central  America.  Great  Britain  has  proposed  to  settle  them 
by  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  our  minister  at  London  is  instructed  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  that  subject. 

A  commission  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Great 
Britain,  and  those  of  British  subjects  against  the  United  States,  organized 
under  the  convention  of  the  8th  of  February  last,  is  now  sitting  in  London 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

It  is  in  many  respects  desirable  that  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  the  northwest,  as  designated 
in  the  convention  of  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  and  especially  that  part  which 
separates  the  territory  of  Washington  from  the  British  possessions  on  the 
north,  should  be  traced  and  marked.  I  therefore  present  the  subject  to 
your  notice. 

With  France  our  relations  continue  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  The 
extensive  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  that  country  might,  it 
is  conceived,  be  released  from  some  unnecessary  restrictions,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  parties.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. 

Independently  of  our  valuable  trade  with  Spain,  we  have  important  po- 
litical relations  with  her,  growing  out  of  our  neighborhood  to  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  I  am  happy  to  announce,  that  since  the  last 
Congress  no  attempts  have  been  made,  by  unauthorized  expeditions 
within  the  United  Slates,  against  either  of  those  colonies.  Should  any 
movement  be  manifested  within  our  limits,  all  the  means  at  my  conunand 
will  be  vigorously  exerted  to  repress  it.  Several  annoying  occurrences 
have  taken  place  at  Havana,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
between  our  citizens  and  the  Spanish  authorities.  Consider! Tig  the 
proximity  of  that  island  to  our  shores — lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  track  of 
trade  between  some  of  our  principal  cities — and  the  suspicious  vigilance 
with  which  foreign  intercourse,  particularly  that  with  the  United  States, 
is  there  guarded,  a  repetition  of  such  occurrences  may  well  be  appre- 
hended. As  no  diplomatic  intercourse  is  allowed  between  our  consul  at 
Havana  and  the  captain-general  of  Cuba,  ready  explanations  can  not  be 
made,  or  prompt  redress  afforded,  where  injury  has  resulted.  All  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  under  the  present  arrangement,  must  be, 
in  the  first  place,  presented  to  t'his  government  and  then  referred  to 
Spain.  Spain  again  refers  it  to  her  local  authorities  in  Cuba  for  investi- 
gation, and  postpones  an  answer  till  she  has  heard  from  those  authorities. 
To  avoid  these  irritating  and  vexatious  delays,  a  proposition  has  been 
made  to  provide  for  a  direct  appeal  for  redress  to  the  captain-general  by 
our  consul,  in  behalf  of  our  injured  fellow-citizens.  Hitherto,  the  gov- 
ernment ot  Spain  has  declined  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangement.  This 
course  on  her  part  is  deeply  regretted  ;  for,  without  some  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries  may  be 
exposed  to  occasional  interniption.  Our  minister  at  Madrid  is  instructed 
to  renew  the  proposition,  and  to  press  it  again  upon  the  consideration  of 
her  catholic  majesty's  government. 

For  several  years  Spain  has  been  calling  the  attention  of  this  govern- 
ment to  a  claim  for  losses,  by  some  of  her  subjects,  in  the  case  of  the 
schooner  Amistad.  This  claim  is  believed  to  rest  on  the  obligations 
imposed  by  our  existing  treaty  with  that  country.      Its  justice  was  admit- 
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ted,  in  our  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  government,  as 
early  as  March,  1847  ;  and  one  of  my  predecessors,  in  his  annual  message 
of  that  year,  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  payment. 
In  January  last  it  was  again  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  executive.  It 
has  received  a  favorable  consideration  by  committees  of  both  branches, 
but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  final  action  upon  it.  I  conceive  that  good 
faith  requires  its  prompt  adjustment,  and  I  present  it  to  your  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  came  to  this  country  in  1850,  and 
declared  his  intention,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  After  remaining  here  nearly  two  years,  he  visited  Tur- 
key. While  at  Smyrna,  he  was  forcibly  seized,  taken  on  board  an 
Austrian  brig-of-\var,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  that  place,  and  there 
confined  in  irons,  with  the  avowed  design  to  take  him  into  the  dominions 
of  Austria.  Our  consul  at  Smyrna  atid  legation  at  Constantinople  inter- 
posed for  his  release,  but  their  eflbrts  were  ineffectual.  While  thus 
imprisoned.  Commander  Ingraham,  with  the  United  States  ship-of-war 
St.  Louis,  arrived  at  Smyrna,  and,  after  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Koszta  was  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  this  government,  and  took  energetic  and  prompt  measures  for  his 
release.  Under  an  arrangement  between  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Austria,  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  French  consul- 
general  at  Smyrna,  there  to  remain  until  he  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  mutual  agreement  of  the  consuls  of  the  respective  governments  at 
that  place.  Pursuant  to  that  agreement  he  has  been  released,  and  is  now 
in  the  United  States.  The  emperor  of  Austria  has  made  the  conduct  of 
our  officers  who  took  part  in  this  transaction  a  sui)ject  of  grave  c()in|)laiiit. 
Regarding  Koszta  as  still  his  subject,  and  claiming  a  right  to  seize  him 
within  the  limits  of  the  Tiirkisli  empire,  he  has  demanded  of  tliis  govern- 
ment its  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the  prisoner,  a  disavowal  of  the  acts 
of  its  agents,  and  satisfaction  for  the  alleged  outrage.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  case,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Koszta  was 
seized  without  legal  authority  at  Smyrna  ;  that  he  was  wrongfully  de- 
tained on  board  of  the  Austrian  brig-of-war;  that,  at  the  time  ol'  his 
seizure,  he  was  clothed  with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
that  the  acts  of  our  officers,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were 
justifiable,  and  their  conduct  has  been  fully  approved  by  me,  and  a 
compliance  with  the  several  demands  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  has  been 
declined. 

For  a  more  full  account  of  tliis  transaction  and  my  views  in  regard  to 
it,  I  refer  to  the  correspondence  between  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Austria 
and  the  secretarj'  of  state,  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  The  princi- 
ples and  policy  therein  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will, 
whenever  a  proper  occasion  occurs,  be  applied  and  enforced. 

The  condition  of  China  at  this  time  renders  it  probable  that  some 
important  changes  will  occur  in  that  vast  empire,  which  will  lead  to  a 
more  unrestricted  intercourse  with  it.  The  commissioner  to  that  country, 
who  has  been  recently  appointed,  is  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  all 
occasions  to  open  and  extend  our  commercial  relations,  not  only  with  the 
empire  of  China,  but  with  other  Asiatic  nations. 

In  1852,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Japan,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Perry,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  empire.     Intelligence  has  been  received  of  his  arrival   there, 
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and  of  his  having  made  known  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  the  object  of  his 
visit;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  how  far  the  emperor  will  be  disposed 
to  abandon  his  restrictive  policy,  and  open  that  populous  country  to  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  maintain  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
governments  upon  this  continent,  and  to  aid  them  in  preserving  good 
understanding  among  themseives.  With  Mexico,  a  dispute  has  arisen  as 
to  the  true  boundary  line  between  our  territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua.  A  former  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  employed  in  running  that  line  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  made  a  serious  mistake  in  determining  the  initial  point  on  the 
Rio  Grande  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  his  decision  was  clearly  a  departure  from 
the  directions  for  tracing  the  boundary  contained  in  that  treaty,  and  was 
not  concurred  in  by  the  surveyor  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  whose  concurrence  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  that  decision, 
this  government  is  not  concluded  thereby;  but  that  of  Mexico  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  subject. 

There  are  also  other  questions  of  considerable  magnitude  pending 
between  the  two  republics.  Our  minister  in  Mexico  has  ample  instruc- 
tions to  adjust  them.  Negotiations  have  been  opened,  but  sufficient 
progress  has  not  been  made  therein  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  the  probable 
result.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  amicable  relations 
with  that  republic  and  of  yieldiiig  with  liberality  to  all  her  just  claims,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory  to  both 
countries  may  be  concluded,  and  a  lasting  friendship  between  them 
confirmed  and  perpetuated. 

Congress  having  provided  for  a  full  mission  to  the  states  of  Central 
America,  a  minister  was  sent  thither  in  July  last.  As  yet  he  has  had 
time  to  visit  only  one  of  these  states  (Nicaragua),  where  he  was  received 
in  the  most  friendl}-  manner.  It  is  hoped  that  his  presence  and  good 
offices  will  have  a  benign  effect  in  composing  the  dissensions  which  pre- 
vail among  them,  and  in  establishing  still  more  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  between  them  respectively,  and  between  each  of  them  and  the 
United  States. 

Considering  the  vast  regions  of  this  continent,  and  the  number  of  states 
■which  would  be  made  accessible  by  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
Amazon,  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject.  Brazil, 
through  whose  territories  it  passes  into  the  ocean,  has  hitherto  persisted 
in  a  policy  so  restrictive,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  this  river,  as  to  obstruct 
and  nearly  exclude  foreign  commercial  intercourse  with  the  states  which 
lie  upon  its  tributaries  and  upper  branches.  Our  minister  to  that  country 
is  instructed  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  that  policy,  and  to  use  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  Brazilian  government  to  open  to  common  use,  under  proper 
safeguards,  this  great  natural  highway  for  international  trade.  Several 
of  the  South  American  slates  are  deeply  interested  in  this  attempt  to 
secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
their  co-operation  in  the  measure.  As  the  advantages  of  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  among  nations  are  better  understood,  more  liberal  views 
are  generally  entertained  as  to  the  common  rights  of  all  to  the  free  use 
of  those  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  international  communica- 
tion. To  these  more  liberal  and  eidightened  views  it  is  hoped  that 
Brazil  will  conform  her  policy,  and  remove  all  unnecessary  restrictions 
upon  the  free  use  of  a  river,  which  traverses  so  many  states  and  so  large 
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a  part  of  the  continent.  I  am  happj'  to  inform  you  that  the  republic  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  confederation  have  yiehled  to  the  liberal 
policy  still  resisted  by  Brazil,  in  regard  to  the  navigable  rivers  within 
their  respective  territories.  Treaties,  embracing  this  subject  among 
others,  have  been  negotiated  with  these  governments,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  senate  at  the  present  session. 

A  new  branch  of  commerce,  important  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  United  States,  has,  within  a  few  years  past,  been  opened  with  Peru. 
Notwithstanding  the  inexhaustible  deposites  of  guano  upon  the  islands  of 
that  country,  considerable  difficulties  are  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  supply.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  remove  these  difficulties, 
and  to  secure  a  more  abundant  importation  of  the  article.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  a  serious  collision  between  our  citizens,  who  have  resorted 
to  the  Chincha  islands  for  it,  and  the  Peruvian  authorities  stationed  there 
Redress  for  the  outrages  committed  by  the  latter  was  promptly  demanded 
by  our  minister  at  Lima.  This  subject  is  now  under  consideration,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peru  is  disposed  to  offer  adequate  indem- 
nity to  the  aggrieved  parties. 

We  are  thus  not  only  at  peace  with  all  foreign  countries,  but,  in  regard 
to  political  affairs,  are  exempt  from  any  cause  of  serious  disquietude  in 
our  domestic  relations. 

The  controversies  which  have  agitated  the  country  heretofore  are 
passing  away,  with  the  causes  which  produced  them,  and  the  passions 
which  they  had  awakened  ;  or,  if  any  trace  of  them  remains,  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  it  will  only  be  perceived  in  the  zealous  rivalry 
of  all  good  citizens  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  states, 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  their  common  determination  that  each 
one  of  the  states,  its  institutions,  its  welfare,  and  its  domestic  peace,  shall 
be  held  alike  secure  under  the  sacred  aegis  of  the  constitution. 

This  new  league  of  amity  and  of  mutual  confidence  and  support,  into 
which  the  people  of  the  republic  have  entered,  happily  affords  induce- 
ment and  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  comprehensive  and 
unembarrassed  line  of  policy  and  action  as  to  the  great  material  interests 
of  the  country,  whether  regarded  in  themselves  or  in  connection  with  the 
powers  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  United  States  have  continued  gradually  and  steadily  to  expand, 
through  acquisitions  of  territory,  which,  how  much  soever  some  of  them 
may  have  been  questioned,  are  now  universally  seen  and  admitted  to 
have  been  wise  in  policy,  just  in  character,  and  a  great  element  in  the 
advancement  of  our  country,  and,  with  it,  of  the  human  race,  in  freedom, 
in  prosperity,  and  in  happiness.  The  thirteen  states  have  grown  to  be 
thirty-one,  with  relations  reaching  to  Europe  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  distant  realms  of  Asia. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  immense  responsibility  which  the  present 
magnitude  of  the  republic,  and  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  its  inter- 
ests, devolve  upon  me  :  the  alleviation  of  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
immediate  conduct  of  the  public  business  is,  first,  in  my  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  directions  afforded  me  by  the  principles  of  public  polity,  affirmed  by 
our  fathers  of  the  epoch  of  1798,  sanctioned  by  long  experience,  and 
consecrated  anew  by  the  overwhelming  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Recurring  to  these  principles,  which   constitute  the  organic  basis  of 
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union,  we  perceive  tliat,  vast  as  are  the  functions  and  the  duties  of  the 
federal  government,  vested  in,  or  intrusted  to,  its  three  great  departn:ients, 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  yet  the  substantive  power,  the 
popular  force,  and  the  large  capacities  for  social  and  material  develop- 
ment, exist  in  the  respective  states,  which,  all  being  of  themselves  well- 
consiituted  republics,  as  they  preceded,  so  they  alone  are  capable  of  main- 
taining and  perpetuating,  the  American  Union.  The  federal  government 
has  its  appropriate  line  of  action  in  the  specific  and  limited  powers 
conferred  on  it  by  the  constitution,  chiefly  as  to  those  things  in  which 
the  states  have  a  common  interest  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
to  foreign  governments  ;  while  the  great  mass  of  interests  which  belong 
to  cultivated  men,  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the  springs  of  industry, 
all  the  diversified  personal  and  domestic  afl'airs  of  society,  rest  securely 
upon  the  general  reserved  powers  of  the  people  of  the  several  states. 
There  is  the  effective  democracy  of  the  nation,  and  there  the  vital  essence 
ol'  its  being  and  its  greatness. 

Of  the  practical  consequences  which  flow  from  the  nature  of  the 
federal  government,  the  primary  one  is  the  duty  of  administering  with 
integrity  and  fidelity  the  high  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  constitution, 
especially  in  the  application  of  the  public  funds,  as  drawn  by  taxation  from 
the  people,  and  appropriated  to  specific  objects  by  Congress.  Happily  I 
have  no  occasion  to  suggest  any  radical  changes  in  the  financial  policy 
of  the  government.  Ours  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the  solitary  power 
of  Christendom  having  a  surplus  reverme,  drawn  immediately  from  imposts 
on  commerce,  and  therefore  measured  by  the  spontaneous  enterprise  and 
national  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  such  indirect  relation  to  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  earth  and  sea,  as  to  violate  no 
constitutional  doctrine,  and  yet  vigorously  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Neither  as  to  the  sources  of  the  public  treasure,  nor  as  to  the  manner  of 
keeping  and  managing  it,  does  any  grave  controversy  now  prevail,  there 
being  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  present  system. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  exhibit,  in  detail,  the 
state  of  the  public  finances,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service  administered  by  that  department  of  the  government. 

The  revenue  of  the  country,  levied  almost  insensibly  to  the  lax-payer, 
goes  on  from  year  to  year  increasing  beyond  either  the  interests  or  the 
prospective  wants  of  the  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  there  remained 
in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  fourteen  millions,  six  hundred  and  thirt3'-two 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars.  The  public  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1853,  amounted  to  fifty-eight  millions,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  from 
customs,  and  to  two  millions,  four  hundred  and  five  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars,  from  public  lands  and  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
amounting  together  to  sixty-one  millions,  three  himdred  and  iliirty-seven 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  ;  while  the  public  expendi- 
tures for  the  Sfinie  period,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  amounted  to  forty-three  millions,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand, 
two  himdred  and  sixty-two  dollars  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  thirty-two  millions, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  dol- 
lars, of  receipts  above  expenditures. 

This  fact,  of  increasing  surplus  in  the  treasury,  became  the  suliject  of 
anxious  con.sideration  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  administration,  and  the 
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path  of  duty  in  regard  to  it  seemed  to  me  obvious  and  clear,  namely  : 
first,  to  apply  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt, 
so  far  as  it  could  judiciously  be  done  ;  and,  secondly,  to  devise  means 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  standard  of  the  public 
exigencies. 

Of  these  objects,  the  first  has  been  in  the  course  of  accomplishment, 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  highly  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  the 
public  debt,  of  all  classes,  was,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1853,  sixty-nine 
millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  and  thirty-seven  dollars;  pay- 
ments on  account  of  which  have  been  made,  since  that  period,  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  millions  seven  hundred  and  three  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  dollars,  leaving  unpaid,  and  in  the  continuous  course  of 
liquidation,  the  sum  of  fifty-six  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  dollars.  These  payments,  although 
made  at  the  market-price  of  the  respective  classes  of  stocks,  have  been 
effected  readily,  and  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  treasury,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  proved  of  signal  utility  in  the  relief  they  have  incidentally 
afforded  to  the  money  market  and  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits  of  the  country. 

Tlie  second  of  the  above-mentioned  objects,  that  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  plan  suggested  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  which  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  certain  articles,  and  to  add 
to  the  free  list  many  articles  now  taxed,  and  especially  such  as  enter  into 
manufactures,  and  are  not  largely,  or  at  all,  produced  in  the  country,  is 
commended  to  your  candid  and  careful  consideration. 

You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  also,  abun- 
dant j)roof  of  the  entire  adequacy  of  the  present  fiscal  system  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  public  service,  and  that,  while  properly  adminis- 
tered, it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  in  ordinary  business 
relations. 

I  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  sundry  suggestions  of  improvements 
in  the  settlement  of  accounts,  especially  as  regards  the  large  sums  of 
outstanding  arrears  due  to  the  government,  and  of  other  reforms  in  the 
administrative  action  of  his  department,  which  are  indicated  by  the  secre- 
tary ;  as  also  to  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  marine  hospitals, 
customhouses,  and  of  a  new  mint  in  California  and  assay-office  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  heretofore  provided  for  by  Congress  ;  and  also  to  the 
eminently  successful  progress  of  the  coast  survey,  and  of  the  lighthouse 
board. 

Among  the  objects  meriting  your  attention  will  be  important  recom- 
mendations from  the  secretaries  of  war  and  navy.  1  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  navy  of  the  United  Slates  is  not  in  a  condition  of  strength  and 
efficiency  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  our  commercial  and  other 
interests  ;  and  commend  to  your  especial  attention  the  suggestions  on  this 
subject  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
army,  which,  under  our  system,  must  always  be  regarded  with  the  highest 
interest,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  nation 
gather  in  the  hour  of  danger,  requires  augmentation,  or  modification,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  present  extended  limits  and  frontier  relations  of  the 
country,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  necessity  of  which  will  appear  in  the  communications  of  the 
secretaries  of  war  and  the  interior. 

In  the    administration  of  the  postoffice  department  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  18o3,  the  gross  expenditure  was  seven  millions,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  ; 
and  the  gross  receipts,  during  the  same  period,  five  millions,  nine  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  ;  showing 
that  the  current  revenue  failed  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment by  the  sum  of  two  millions,  forty-two  thousand  and  thirty-two  dollars. 
The  causes  which,  under  the  present  postal  system  and  laws,  led  inevi- 
tably to  this  result,  are  fully  explained  by  the  report  of  the  postmaster- 
general  ;  one  great  cause  being  the  enormous  rales  the  department  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  mail  service  rendered  by  railroad  companies. 

The  exhibit  in  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general  of  the  income  and 
expenditures  by  mail-steamers  will  be  found  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
of  a  character  to  demand  the  immediate  action  of  Congress. 

Numerous  and  flagrant  frauds  upon  the  pension  bureau  have  been 
brought  to  light  within  the  last  year,  and,  in  some  instances,  merited 
punishments  inflicted  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  others,  guilty  parties  have 
escaped,  not  through  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  convic- 
tion, but  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  limitation  in  the  existing  laws. 

From  the  nature  of  these  claims,  the  remoteness  of  the  tribunals  to 
pass  upon  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  proof  is,  of  necessity,  fur- 
nished, temptations  to  crime  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  detection.  The  defects  in  the  law  upon  this  subject  are  so 
apparent,  and  so  fatal  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  your  early  action  relating 
to  it  is  most  desirable. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  nine  millions,  eight  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  eleven  acres  of  the  public  lands  have  been 
surveyed,  and  ten  millions,  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one  acres  brought  into  market.  Within  the  same 
period,  the  sales  by  public  purchase  and  private  entry  amounted  to  one 
million,  eighty-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  ;  located 
under  military  bounty  land-warrants,  six  millions,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  ;  located  under  other  cer- 
tificates, nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  ;  ceded  to 
the  states  as  swamp-lands,  sixteen  millions,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  ;  selected  for  railroad  and 
other  objects,  under  acts  of  Congress,  one  million,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres.  Total  amount 
of  lands  disposed  of  within  the  fiscal  year,  twenty-five  millions,  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres ; 
which  is  an  increase  in  quantity  sold,  and  located  under  land-warrants 
and  grants,  of  twelve  millions,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen  acres  over  the  fiscal  year  immediately  preceding. 
The  quantity  of  land  sold  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1852 
was  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
acres.  The  amount  received  therefor  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  quantity  sold  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  year  1853  was  one  million,  six  hundred 
and  nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  ;  and  the  amount 
received  therefor,  two  millions,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars. 

The  whole  number  of  land-warrants  issued  under  existing  laws,  prior 
to  the  30th  of  September  last,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
and  forty-two ;   of  which  there   were  outstanding,  at  that  date,  sixty -six 
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thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  quantity  of  hmd  required 
lo  s;iiisfy  tliese  outstanding  warrants  is  four  millions,  sevon  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Warrants  have  been  issued  to  30th  of  September  last,  under  tlie  act 
of  Iltli  February,  1847,  calling  for  twelve  n)illions,  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres ;  under  acts  of 
September  28,  1850,  and  March  22,  1852,  calling  for  twelve  millions,  five 
hundred  and  five  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  ;  making  a  total 
of  twenty-five  millions,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres. 

It  is  believed  that  experience  has  verified  the  wisdom  and  justice  t)f 
the  present  system,  with  regard  to  the  public  domain,  in  most  essential 
particulars. 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  that 
opinions,  which  have  often  been  expressed  in  relation  to  the  operation  of 
:he  land  system,  as  not  being  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  federal  treasury, 
were  erroneous.  The  net  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  to 
June  30,  1853,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  fifty-three  millions,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

I  recommend  the  extension  of  the  land-system  over  the  territories  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  with  such  modifications  as  their  peculiarities  m;iy 
require. 

Regarding  our  public  domain  as  chiefly  valuable  to  provide  homes  for 
the  industrious  and  enterprising,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
essential  change  in  the  land-system,  except  by  modifications  in  favor  of 
the  actual  settler,  and  an  extension  of  the  pre-emption  principle  in  certain 
cases,  for  reasons,  and  on  grounds,  which  will  be  fully  developed  in  the 
reports  to  be  laid  before  you. 

Congress,  representing  the  proprietors  of  the  territorial  domain,  and 
charged  especially  with  power  to  dispose  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  has  for  a  long  course  of  years,  beginning  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  exercised  the  power  to  construct  roads  within  the 
territories  ;  and  there  are  so  many  and  obvious  distinctions  between  this 
exercise  of  power  and  that  of  making  roads  witliin  the  states,  that  the 
former  has  never  been  cotisidered  subject  to  such  objections  as  apply  to 
the  latter,  and  such  may  now  be  considered  the  settled  construction  of 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  upon  the  subject. 

Numerous  applications  have  been,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be, 
made  for  grants  of  land,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railways.  It  is  not 
believed  to  be  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  should  be  used  otherwise  than 
inigiil  be  expected  from  a  prudent  proprietor,  and  therefore  that  grants  of 
land,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads,  should  be  restricted  to  cases 
where  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  a  proprietor,  under  like  circum- 
stances, thus  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  these  w»>rks.  For  the 
practical  operation  of  such  grants  thus  far,  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  states  in  which  the  works  are  located,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  all  the  other  states,  by  enhancing  the  value  and  pro- 
moting the  rapid  sale  of  the  public  domain,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  A  careful  examination,  however,  will  show 
that  this  experience  is  the  result  of  a  just  discrimination,  and  will  be  far 
from  affording  encouragement  to  a  reckless  or  indiscriminate  extension 
of  the  principle. 

liS 
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I  commend  to  yom-  favorable  consideration  the  men  of  genius  of  our 
country,  who,  by  their  inventions  and  discoveries  in  science  and  art,  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvements  of  the  age,  withou',  in  many 
instances,  securing  for  themselves  anything  like  an  adequate  reward. 
For  many  interesting  details  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  you  to  the  appro- 
priate reports,  and  especially  urge  upon  your  early  attention  the  ap- 
parently slight,  but  really  important  modifications  of  existing  laws  therein 
suggested. 

The  liberal  spirit  which  has  so  long  marked  the  action  of  Congress  in 
relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  to  be 
manifested. 

The  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  has  been  somewhat 
retarded,  by  the  great  demand  for  materials  and  labor  during  the  past 
summer  ;  but  full  preparation  for  the  reception  of  patients,  before  the 
return  of  another  winter,  is  anticipated  ;  and  there  is  the  best  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  plan  and  contemplated  arrangements  which  have  been 
devised,  with  the  large  experience  furnished  within  the  last  few  years  in 
reljiiion  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  that  it  will  prove  an 
asylum  indeed  to  this  most  helpless  and  afflicted  class  of  sufferers,  and 
stand  as  a  noble  monument  of  wisdom  and  mercy. 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  31,  1852,  and  of  March  3,  1853, 
designed  to  secure  for  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water,  it  became  my  duty  to  examine 
the  report  and  plans  of  the  engineer  who  had  charge  of  the  surveys 
under  the  act  first  named.  The  best,  if  not  the  only  plan  calculated 
to  secure  permanently  the  object  sought,  was  that  which  contemplates 
taking  the  water  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  and,  consequently, 
I  gave  to  it  my  approval.  For  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  this 
important  work,  and  for  its  demands,  so  far  as  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned, I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

The  present  judicial  system  of  the  United  States  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  and  has,  in  its  general  theory  and 
much  of  its  details,  become  so  familiar  to  the  country,  and  acquired  so 
entirely  the  pulilie  confiJence,  that  if  modified  in  any  respect,  it  should 
only  be  in  those  particulars  which  may  adapt  it  to  the  increased  extent, 
population,  and  legal  business  of  the  United  States.  In  this  relation,  the 
organization  of  the  courts  is  now  confessedly  inadequate  to  the  duties  to 
be  performed  by  them  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  states  of  Florida, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  California,  and  districts  of  other  states,  are 
in  effect  excluded  from  the  full  benefits  of  the  general  system,  by  the 
functions  of  the  circuit  court  being  devolved  on  the  district  judges  in  all 
those  states  or  parts  of  states. 

The  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  a  due  regard  to  justice  require  that 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  regard 
to  the  judicial  tribunals.  I  therefore  commend  to  your  consideration  this 
important  subject,  which,  in  my  judgment,  demands  the  speedy  action  of 
Congress.  I  will  present  to  you,  if  deemed  desirable,  a  plan,  which  I 
am  prepared  to  recommend,  for  the  enlargement  and  modification  of  the 
present  judicial  system. 

The  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Smithsonian  institution  provided 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  other  persons  therein  desig- 
nated, should  constitute   an  "  establishment"  by  that  name,  and   that  the 
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members  should  hold  stated  and  special  meetings  for  the  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  organization  not  having  taken  place, 
it  seemed  to  me  proper  that  it  should  be  effected  without  delay.  This 
has  been  done  ;  and  an  occasion  was  thereby  presented  for  inspecting 
the  condition  of  the  institution,  and  appreciating  its  successful  progress 
thus  far,  and  its  high  promise  of  great  and  general  usefulness. 

I  have  omitted  to  ask  your  favorable  consideration  for  the  estimates 
of  works  of  a  local  character  in  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-one  states, 
amounting  to  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand,  five 
hundred  dollars,  because,  independently  of  the  grounds  which  have  so 
often  been  urged  against  the  application  of  the  federnl  revenue  for  works 
of  this  character,  inequality  with  consequent  injustice  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  because  the  plan  has  proved  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  sought. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements,  claiming  alike  the  interest  and 
good-will  of  all,  has  nevertheless  been  the  basis  of  much  political  discus- 
sion, and  has  stood  as  a  deep-graven  line  of  division  between  statesmen 
of  eminent  ability  and  patriotism.  The  rule  of  strict  construction  of  all 
powers  delegated  by  the  states  to  the  general  government  has  arrayed 
itself,  from  time  to  time,  against  the  rapid  progress  of  expenditures  from 
the  national  treasury  on  works  of  a  local  character  within  the  states. 
Memorable  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  subject  is  the  message  of 
President  Jackson,  of  the  27th  of  May,  1830,  which  met  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  in  its  comparative  infancy;  but  so  rapid  had  been 
its  growth,  that  the  projected  appropriations  in  that  year  for  works  of 
this  character  had  risen  to  the  alarming  amount  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

In  that  message  the  president  admitted  the  difficulty  of  bringing  back 
the  operations  of  the  government  to  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
set  up  in  1798,  and  marked  it  as  an  admonitory  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  that  instrument  with  sleepless  vigilance  against  the  authority  of 
precedents,  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  its  most  plainly-defined  powers. 

Our  government  exists  under  a  written  compact  between  sovereign 
states,  uniting  for  specific  objects,  and  with  specific  grants  to  their  general 
agent.  If,  then,  in  the  progress  of  its  administration,  there  have  been 
departures  iVom  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  compact,  it  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  proper  to  refer  back  to  the  fixed  standard  which  our  fathers  left  us, 
and  to  make  a  stern  eflbrt  to  conform  our  action  to  it.  It  would  seem 
that  the  fact  of  a  principle  having  been  resisted  from  the  first  by  many 
of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  men  of  the  republic,  and  a  policy  having 
provoked  constant  strife,  without  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  to  its  most  earnest  advocates,  should  suggest  the 
inquiry  whether  there  may  not  be  a  plan  likely  to  be  crowned  by  happier 
results.  Without  perceiving  any  sound  distinction,  or  intending  to  assert 
any  principle  as  opposed  to  improvements  needed  for  the  protection  of 
internal  commerce,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  improvements  upon 
the  seaboard  for  the  protection  of  foreign  commerce,  I  submit  to  you 
whether  it  may  not  be  safely  anticipated  that,  if  the  policy  were  once 
settled  against  appropriations  by  the  general  government  for  local  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  localities  requiring  expenditures  would 
not,  by  modes  and  means  clearly  legitimate  and  proper,  raise  the  fund 
necessary  for  such  constructions  as  the  safety  or  other  interests  of  their 
commerce  might  require. 
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If  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  system  which,  in  the  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  has  at  no  time  so  commanded  the  pubhc  judgment  as  to 
give  it  the  character  of  a  settled  policy — which,  though  it  has  produced 
some  works  of  conceded  importance,  has  been  attended  with  an  expendi- 
ture quite  disproportionate  to  their  value,  and  has  resulted  in  squandering 
large  sums  upon  objects  which  have  answered  no  valuable  purpose — the 
interests  of  all  the  states  require  it  to  be  abandoned,  unless  hopes  may  be 
indulged  for  the  future  which  find  no  warrant  in  the  past. 

With  an  anxious  desire  for  the  completion  of  the  works  which  are 
regarded  by  all  good  citizens  with  sincere  interest,  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  ask  at  your  hands  a  deliberate  reconsideration  of  the  question, 
with  a  hope  that,  animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  and 
substantial  interests  of  the  country,  your  wisdom  may  prove  equal  to  the 
task  of  devising  and  maturing  a  plan,  which,  applied  to  this  suliject,  may 
promise  something  better  than  constant  strife,  the  suspension  of  the 
powers  of  local  enterprise,  the  exciting  of  vain  hopes,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  cherished  expectations. 

In  expending  the  apj)ropriations  made  by  the  last  Congress,  several 
cases  have  arisen  in  relation  to  works  for  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
which  involve  question  as  to  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction,  and  have 
threatened  conflict  between  the  authority  of  the  state  and  general  govern- 
ments. The  right  to  construct  a  breakwater,  jetty,  or  dam,  would  seem, 
necessarily,  to  carry  with  it  the  power  to  protect  and  preserve  such  con- 
structions. This  can  only  be  efl'ectually  done  by  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  soil.  But  no  clause  of  the  constitution  is  found,  on  which  to  rest  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  a  state, 
except  that  conferred  by  the  eij^hth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is,  then,  submitted,  whether,  in  all  cases  where  construc- 
tions are  to  be  erected  by  the  general  government,  the  right  of  soil  should 
not  first  be  obtained,  and  legislative  provision  be  made  to  cover  all 
such  cases. 

For  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  roads  within  the  territo- 
ries, as  provided  for  in  the  appropriations  of  the  last  Congress,  I  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

Tiiere  is  one  subject  of  a  domestic  nature,  which,  from  its  intrinsic 
importance  and  the  many  inieresting  questions  of  future  policy  which  it 
involves,  can  not  fail  to  receive  your  early  attention.  I  allude  to  the 
means  of  coimnunication  by  which  different  parts  of  the  wide  expanse  of 
our  country  are  to  be  pbiced  in  closer  connection  for  purposes  of  both 
defence  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  more  especially  such  as  apper- 
tain to  the  communication  of  those  great  divisions  of  the  Union  which 
lie  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

That  the  government  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this  heretofore,  is 
apparent  from  the  aid  it  has  afforded,  through  appropriations  for  mail 
facilities  and  other  purposes.  Bnt  the  general  subject  will  now  present 
itself  under  aspects  more  imposing  and  more  purely  national,  by  reason 
of  the  surveys  ordered  by  Congress,  nnd  now  in  the  process  of  comple- 
tion, for  communication  by  railway  across  the  continent,  and  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  and  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress 
insurrections  and  repel  invasions,  was  conferred  upon  Congress,  as 
means  to  provide  for  the  common   defence,  and   to  protect  a  territory  and 
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a  population  now  widespread  and  vastly  multiplied.  As  incidental  to, 
and  indispensable  for,  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  nriust  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  construct  military  roads  and  protect  harbors  of  refuge.  To 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  such  objects,  no  sound  objection  can  be 
raised.  Happily  for  our  country,  its  peaceful  policy  and  rapidly-increas- 
ing population  impose  upon  us  no  urgent  necessity  for  preparation,  and 
leave  but  few  trackless  deserts  between  assailable  points  and  a  patriotic 
people  ever  ready  and  generally  able  to  protect  them.  These  necessary 
links,  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  people  are  steadily  and  boldly 
struggling  to  supply.  All  experience  affirms  that,  wherever  private  enter- 
prise will  avail,  it  is  most  wise  for  the  general  government  to  leave  to 
that  and  individual  watchfulness  the  location  and  execution  of  all  means 
of  communication. 

The  surveys  before  alluded  to  were  designed  to  ascertain  the  most 
practicable  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  river  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Parties  are  now  in  the  field  making  explorations, 
where  previous  examinations  had  not  supplied  sufficient  data,  and  where 
there  was  the  best  reason  to  hope  the  object  sought  might  be  found.  The 
means  and  time  of  both  being  limited,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
accurate  knowledge  desired  will  be  obtained,  but  it  is  hoped  that  much 
and  important  information  will  be  added  to  the  stock  previously  possessed, 
and  that  partial,  if  not  full,  reports  of  the  surveys  ordered  will  be  received 
ill  time  for  transmission  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  February  next,  as  required  by  the  act  of  appropriation. 
The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  contemplated  has  aroused,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  excite,  a  very  general  interest  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  its  political,  its  commercial,  and  its  military  bearings,  it  has  varied, 
great,  and  increasing  claims  to  consideration.  The  heavy  expense,  the 
great  delay,  and,  at  times,  fatality,  attending  travel  by  either  of  the  isthmus 
routes,  have  demonstrated  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  inter- 
territorial  comiuunication  by  such  safe  and  rapid  means  as  a  railroad 
would  supply. 

These  difficulties,  which  have  been  encountered  in  a  period  of  peace, 
would  be  magnified  and  still  further  increased  in  time  of  war.  But, 
while  the  embarrassments  already  encountered,  and  others  under  new 
contingencies  to  be  anticipated,  may  serve  strikingly  to  exhibit  the 
importance  of  such  a  work,  neither  these  nor  all  considerations  combined 
can  have  an  appreciable  value,  when  weighed  against  the  obligation 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  constitution,  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  powers 
it  confers.  Within  this  limit,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the 
government  involved,  it  would  seem  both  expedient  and  proper,  if  an 
economical  and  practicable  route  shall  be  found,  to  aid,  by  all  constitu- 
tional means,  in  the  construction  of  a  road  which  will  unite,  by  a  speedy 
transit,  the  populations  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  states.  To  guard 
against  misconce-ption,  it  sliould  be  remarked,  that  although  the  power  to 
construct,  or  aid  in  the  construction  of,  a  road  within  the  limits  of  a  terri- 
tory is  not  embarrassed  by  that  question  of  jurisdiction  which  would  arise 
within  the  limits  of  a  state,  it  is  nevertheless  held  to  be  of  doubtful  power 
and  more  than  doubtful  propriety,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  territory,  for 
the  general  government  to  undertake  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  rail- 
road, a  canal,  or  other  similar  construction,  and,  therefore,  that  its  con- 
nection with  a  work  of  this  character  shoidd  be  incidental  rather  than 
primar}'.     I  will  only  add,  at  present,  that,  fully  appreciating  the  magni- 
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tude  of  the  subject,  and  solicitous  that  the  AtUintic  and  Pacific  shores 
of  the  republic  may  be  bound  together  by  inseparable  ties  of  common 
interest,  as  well  as  of  common  fealty  and  attachment  to  the  Union,  I  shall 
be  disposed,  so  far  as  my  own  action  is  concerned,  to  follow  the  lights  of 
the  constitution,  as  expounded  and  illustrated  by  those  whose  opinions 
and  expositions  constitute  the  standard  of  my  political  faith  in  regard  to 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government.  It  is,  I  trust,  not  necessary  to 
say,  that  no  grandeur  of  enterprise,  and  no  present  urgent  inducement 
promising  popular  favor,  will  lead  me  to  disregard  those  lights,  or  to 
depart  from  that  path  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  safe,  and  which 
is  now  radiant  with  the  glow  of  prosperity  and  legitimate  constitutional 
progress.  We  can  afford  to  wait,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  overlook  the 
ark  of  our  security. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  give  prominence  to  any  subject  which 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  set  at  rest  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
people.  But  while  the  present  is  bright  with  promise,  and  the  future  full 
of  demand  and  inducement  for  the  exercise  of  active  intelligence,  the  past 
can  never  be  without  useful  lessons  of  admonition  and  instruction.  If  its 
dangers  serve  not  as  beacons,  they  will  evidently  fail  to  fulfil  the  object 
of  a  wise  design.  When  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  all  who  are 
now  endeavoring  to  meet  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  year  1850  will  be 
recurred  to  as  a  period  filled  with  anxious  apprehension.  A  successful 
war  had  just  terminated.  Peace  brought  with  it  a  vast  augmentation  of 
territory.  Disturbing  questions  arose,  bearing  upon  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  one  portion  of  the  confederacy,  and  involving  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  states.  But,  notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment which  then  existed  in  relation  to  details  and  specific  provisions,  the 
acquiescence  of  distinguished  citizens,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  can 
never  be  doubted,  has  given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions,  and  restored 
a  sense  of  repose  and  security  to  the  public  mind  throughout  the  confed- 
eracy. That  this  repose  is  to  suffer  no  shock  during  my  official  term,  if 
I  have  power  to  avert  it,  those  who  placed  me  here  may  be  assured.  The 
wisdom  of  men,  who  knew  what  independence  cost — who  had  put  all  at 
stake  upon  the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle — disposed  of  the  subject 
to  which  I  refer,  in  the  only  way  consistent  with  the  union  of  these  states, 
and  with  the  march  of  power  and  prosperity  which  has  made  us  what 
we  are.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
until  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  had  passed  to  their 
graves,  or,  through  the  infirmities  of  age  and  wounds,  had  ceased  to 
participate  actively  in  public  affairs,  there  was  not  merely  a  quiet  acqui- 
escence ir.,  but  a  prompt  vindication  of,  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
states.  The  reserved  powers  were  scrupulously  respected.  No  states- 
man put  forth  the  narrow  views  of  casuists  to  justify  interference  and 
agitation,  but  the  spirit  of  the  compact  was  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  eye 
of  honor,  and  indispensable  for  the  great  experiment  of  civil  liberty, 
which,  environed  by  inherent  difficulties,  was  yet  borne  forward  in  appa- 
rent weakness  by  a  power  superior  to  all  obstacles.  There  is  no  con- 
denniation  which  the  voice  of  freedom  will  not  pronounce  upon  us,  should 
we  prove  faithless  to  this  great  trust.  While  men  inhabiting  ditlerent 
parts  of  this  vast  continent  can  no  more  be  expected  to  hold  the  same 
opinions,  or  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  than  every  variety  of  climate 
or  soil  can  be  expected  to  furnish  the  same  agricultural  products,  tliey  can 
unite  in  a  common  object  and  sustain  conunon  principles  essential  to  the 
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maintenance  of  that  object.  The  {jallaMt  men  of  the  south  and  the  north 
could  stand  together  during  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  ;  they  could 
stand  together  in  the  more  trying  period  which  succeeded  the  clangor  of 
arms.  As  their  united  valor  was  adequate  to  all  the  trials  of  the  camp 
and  dangers  of  the  field,  so  their  united  wisdom  proved  equal  to  the 
ijreater  task  of  founding,  upon  a  deep  and  broad  basis,  institutions  wliich 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  will  ever  be  our  most  sacred  duty 
to  sustain.  It  is  but  the  feeble  expression  of  a  faith  strong  and  universal, 
to  say  that  their  sons,  whose  blood  mingled  so  often  upon  the  same  field, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  who  have  more  recently  borne  in  triumph  the 
flag  of  the  country  upon  a  foreign  soil,  will  never  permit  alienation  of 
feeling  to  weaken  the  power  of  their  united  efforts,  nor  internal  dissen- 
sions to  paralyze  the  great  arm  of  freedom,  uplifted  for  the  vindication  of 
self-government. 

I  have  thus  briefly  presented  such  suggestions  as  seem  to  me  especially 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  In  providing  for  the  present,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  light  which  the  experience  of  the 
past  casts  upon  the  future. 

The  growth  of  our  population  has  now  brought  us,  in  the  destined 
career  of  our  national  history,  to  a  point  at  which  it  well  behooves  us  to 
expand  our  vision  over  the  vast  prospective. 

The  successive  decennial  returns  of  the  census  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  have  revealed  a  law  of  steady  progressive  development, 
which  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  as  a  duplication  every  quarter- 
century.  Carried  forward,  from  the  point  already  reached,  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time  as  applicable  to  the  existence  of  a  nation,  this  law 
of  progress,  if  unchecked,  will  bring  us  to  almost  incredible  results.  A 
large  allowance  for  a  diminished  proportional  eff'ect  of  emigration  would 
not  very  materially  reduce  the  estimate,  while  the  increased  average 
duration  of  human  life,  known  to  have  already  resulted  from  the  scientific 
and  hygeinic  improvements  of  the  past  fifty  vears,  will  tend  to  keep  up 
through  the  next  fifty,  or  perhaps  hundred,  the  same  ratio  of  growth, 
which  has  been  thus  revealed  in  our  past  progress  ;  and  to  the  influence 
of  these  causes  may  be  added  the  influx  of  laboring  masses  from  eastern 
Asia  to  the  Pacific  side  of  our  possessions,  together  with  the  probable 
accession  of  the  populations  already  existing  in  other  parts  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, which,  within  the  period  in  question,  will  feel,  with  yearly- 
increasing  force,  the  natural  attraction  of  so  vast,  powerful,  and  prosperous 
a  confederation  of  self-governing  republics,  and  will  seek  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  within  its  safe  and  happy  bosom,  transferring  with  them- 
selves, by  a  peaceful  and  healthy  process  of  incorporation,  spacious 
regions  of  virgin  and  exuberant  soil,  which  are  destined  to  swarm  with 
the  fast-growing  and  fast-spreading  millions  of  our  race. 

These  considerations  seem  fully  to  justify  the  presumption,  that  the 
law  of  population  above  stated  will  continue  to  act  with  undiminished 
effect,  through  at  least  the  next  half-century  ;  and  that  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  have  already  arrived  at  maturity,  and  are  now  exercising  the 
rights  of  freemen,  will  close  their  eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  population  embraced  within  the  majestic  projioriions 
of  the  American  Union.  It  is  not  merely  as  an  interesting  topic  of 
speculation  that  I  present  these  views  for  your  consideration.  They 
have  important  practical  bearings  upon  ail  the  political  duties  we  are 
called    upon  to   perform.      Heretofore,   our  system   of  government  has 
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worked  on  what  may  be  termod  a  niiniaiure  scale,  in  comparison  with  the 
development,  which  it  must  thus  assume,  within  a  future  so  near  at  hand, 
as  scarcely  to  be  beyond  the  present  of  the  existing  generation. 

It  is  evident  that  a  confederation  so  vast  and  so  varied,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  territorial  extent,  in  habits  and  in  interest,  could  only  be  kept  in 
national  cohesion  by  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  understood  by  those  who  have  adhered  to  the  most  restricted 
construction  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  people  and  the  states.  Inter- 
preted and  applied  according  to  those  principles,  the  great  compact  adapts 
itself,  with  healthy  ease  and  freedom,  to  an  unlimited  extension  of  that 
benign  system  of  federative  self-government,  of  which  it  is  our  glorious, 
and,  I  trust,  immortal  charter.  Let  us,  then,  with  redoubled  vigilance,  be 
on  our  guard  against  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  exercise  of  doubtful 
powers,  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  motives  of  conceded  temporary 
advantage  and  apparent  temporary  expediency. 

The  minimum  of  federal  government,  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  nHtional  unity  and  efficient  action  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  should  afford  the  rule  and  measure  of  construction  of  our  powers 
under  the  general  clauses  of  the  constitution.  A  spirit  of  strict  deference 
to  the  sovereign  rights  and  dignity  of  every  state,  rather  than  a  disposition 
to  subordmate  the  states  into  a  provincial  relation  to  the  central  authority, 
should  characterize  all  our  exercise  of  the  respective  powers  tempo- 
rarilv  vested  in  us  as  a  sacred  trust  from  the  generous  confidence  of  our 
constituents. 

In  like  maimer,  as  a  manifestly  indispensable  condition  of  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  Union,  and  of  the  realization  of  that  magnificent  national 
future  adverted  to,  does  the  duty  become  yearly  stronger  and  clearer  upon 
us,  as  citizens  of  the  several  states,  to  cultivate  a  fraternal  and  affectionate 
spirit,  language,  and  conduct,  in  regard  to  other  states,  and  in  relation  to 
llie  varied  interests,  institutions,  and  habits  of  sentiment  and  opinion, 
which  may  respectively  characterize  them.  Mutual  forbearance,  respect, 
and  non-interference  in  our  personal  action  as  citizens,  and  an  enlarged 
exercise  of  the  most  liberal  principles  of  comity  in  the  public  dealings  of 
state  with  state,  whether  in  legislation  or  in  the  execution  of  laws,  are 
the  mcMHS  to  perpetuate  that  confidence  and  fraternity,  the  decay  of  which 
a  mere  political  union,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  could  not  long  survive. 

In  still  another  point  of  view,  is  an  important  practical  duty  suggested 
by  this  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  dimensions  to  which  our  polit- 
ical System,  with  its  corresponding  machinery  of  government,  is  so  rapidly 
expanding.  With  increased  vigilance  does  it  require  us  to  cultivate  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  public  frugality  and  official  integrity  and  purity.  Pub- 
lic affairs  outjht  to  be  so  conducted  that  a  settled  conviction  shall  pervade 
the  entire  Union,  that  nothing  short  of  the  highest  tone  and  standard  of 
public  morality  marks  every  part  of  the  administration  and  legislation  of 
the  general  government.  Thus  will  the  federal  system,  whatever  expan- 
sion time  and  progress  may  give  it,  continue  more  and  more  deeply 
rooted  in  ihe  love  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

That  wise  economy  which  is  as  far  removed  from  parsimony  as  from 
corrupt  and  corrupting  extravagance — that  single  regard  for  the  public 
good  which  will  frown  upon  all  attempts  to  approach  the  treasury  with 
insidious  projects  of  private  interest  cloaked  under  public  pretexts — that 
sound  fiscal  administration  which,  in  the  legislative  department,  guards 
against  the  dangerous  temptations  incident  to  overflowing  revenue,  and,  in 
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the  execiilive,  maintains  an  unsleeping  watchfulness  against  the  tendency 
of  all  national  expenditure  to  extravagance, — while  they  are  admitted 
elementary  p;)litical  duties,  may,  I  trust,  be  deemed  as  properly  adverted 
to  and  urged,  in  view  of  the  more  impressive  sense  of  that  necessity, 
which  is  directly  suggested  by  the  considerations  now  presented. 

Since  the  adjouriunent  of  Congress,  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  from  the  scenes  of  earth,  without  having  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  station,  to  which  he  has  been  called  by  the  voice  of  his 
countrymen.  Having  occupied,  almost  continuously,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  a  seat  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and 
having,  by  his  singular  purity  and  wisdom,  secured  unbounded  confidence 
and  universal  respect,  his  failing  health  was  watched  by  the  nation  with 
painful  solicitude.  His  loss  to  the  country,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  irreparable. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1853,  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  him  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  at  Ariadne 
estate,  near  Matanzas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ;  but  his  strength  gradually 
declined,  and  was  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Alabama,  where,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  in  the  most  calm  and  peaceful 
way,  his  long  and  eminently  useful  career  was  terminated. 

Entertaining  unlimited  confidence  in  your  intelligent  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  public  interest,  and  being  conscious  of  no  motives  on 
niv  part  which  are  not  inseparable  from  the  honor  and  advancement  of 
my  country,  I  hope  it  may  be  my  privilege  to  deserve  and  secure,  not 
only  your  cordial  co-operation  in  great  public  measures,  but  also  those 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  it  is  always  so  desirable 
to  cultivate  between  members  of  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
December   12,   1853. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates : — 

In  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  of  the  17th  of  August,  1852, 
and  23d  of  February  last,  requesting  a  copy  of  correspondence  relative  to 
the  claim  on  the  government  of  Portugal,  in  the  case  of  the  brig  General 
Armstrong,  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whose 
department  the  resolutions  were  referred. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE, 
December   19,  1853. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  certain  docuinents  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate 
of  the  6th  of  April,  ultimo,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  transactions 
bi-tAeen  Captain  Ilollins,  of  the  "  Cyane,"  and  the  authorities  at  San  Juan 
de  Nicarasua. 
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LOWER    CALIFORNIA    PROCLAMATION. 
January   18,  1854. 

Whereas,  information  has  been  received  by  me  that  an  unlawful  ex- 
pedition has  been  fitted  out  in  the  state  of  California  with  a  view  to  in- 
vade Mexico  —  a  nation  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  —  and  that  other  expeditions  are  organizing  within  the  United 
States  for  the  same  unlawful  purpose  :  And  whereas,  certain  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  unmindful  of  their  obligations  and  duties  and 
of  the  rights  of  a  friendly  power,  have  participated,  and  are  about  to  par- 
ticipate, in  these  enterprises,  so  derogatory  to  our  national  character,  and 
so  threatening  to  our  tranquillity,  and  are  thereby  incurring  the  severe 
penalties  imposed  by  law  against  such  offenders: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  Pierce,  president  of  the  United  States, 
have  issued  this,  my  proclamation,  warning  all  persons  who  shall  con- 
nect themselves  with  any  such  enterprise  or  expedition  that  the  penalties 
of  the  law  denounced  against  such  criminal  conduct  will  be  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  and  I  exhort  all  good  citizens,  as  they  regard  our  national  char- 
acter, as  they  respect  our  laws  or  the  law  of  nations,  as  they  value  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  discountenance, 
and  by  all  lawful  means  prevent,  such  criminal  enterprises ;  and  I  call 
upon  all  officers  of  this  government,  civil  and  military,  to  use  any  efforts 
wjiich  niav  be  in  their  power  to  arrest  for  trial  and  punishment  every 
such  offender. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, this  eighteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the  seventy-eighth  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States. 


GADSDEN    TREATY    MESSAGE. 
February   10,   1854. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  transmit  to  the  senate,  for  its  consideration  with  a  view  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican 
republic,  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  parties  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  13th  day  of  December  last.  Certain  amendments  are 
proposed  to  the  instrument,  as  hereinafter  specified,  viz. :  in  order  to  make 
the  duties  and  obligations  stipulated  in  the  second  article  reciprocal,  it  is 
proposed  to  add  to  that  article  the  following: — 

"  And  the  government  of  Mexico  agrees  that  the  stipulations  containeu 
in  this  article,  to  be  performed  by  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  reciprocal ; 
and  Mexico  shall  be  under  like  obligations  to  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  thereof,  as  those  hereinabove  imposed  upon  the  latter  in  favor  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico  and  Mexican  citizens." 

It  is  also  recommended,  that  for  the  third  article  of  the  original  treaty, 
the  following  shall  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  :  — 
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"  In  consideration  of  the  grants  received  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
obligations  relinquished  by  the  Mexican  republic  pursuant  to  this  treaty, 
the  former  agree  to  pay  to  the  latter  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  treasury  at  Washington  :  one  fifth  of  the 
amount  on  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  at  Washington,  and  tin' 
remaining  four  fifths  in  monthly  instalments  of  three  millions  each,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  the  whole  be  paid  ; 
the  government  of  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  to  pay  up  the 
whole  sum  of  fifteen  millions  at  an  earlier  date,  as  may  be  to  it  convenient. 
The  United  States  also  agree  to  assume  all  the  claims  of  the  citizens 
against  the  Mexican  republic,  which  may  have  arisen  under  the  treaty 
or  the  law  of  nations  since  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe.  And  the  Mexican  republic  agrees  to  exonerate  the  United 
States  of  America  from  all  claims  of  Mexico  or  Mexican  citizens  which 
may  have  arisen  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  so  that  each  government, 
in  the  most  formal  and  effective  manner,  shall  be  exempted  and  exonerated 
of  all  such  obligations  to  each  other  respectively." 

I  also  recommend  that  the  eighth  article  be  modified  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "  attempts,"  in  the  twenty-third  line  of  that  article.  The 
part  to  be  omitted  is  to  be  as  follows  : — 

"  They  mutually  and  especially  obligate  themselves,  in  all  cases  of  such 
lawless  enterprises,  which  may  not  have  been  prevented  through  the  civil 
authorities  before  formation,  to  aid  with  the  naval  and  military  forces,  on 
due  notice  being  given  by  the  aggrieved  party  of  aggressions  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  other,  so  that  the  lawless  adventurers  may  be  pursued 
and  overtaken  on  the  high  seas,  their  elements  of  war  destroyed,  and  the 
deluded  captives  held  responsible  in  their  persons,  and  meet  with  the 
merited  retribution  inflicted  by  the  law  of  nations  against  all  such  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  contiguous  and  friendly  powers  ;  it 
being  understood,  that  in  all  cases  of  successful  pursuit  and  capture,  the 
d«elinquent  so  captured  shall  be  judged  and  punished  by  the  government 
of  that  nation  to  which  the  vessel  capturing  them  may  belong,  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  each  nation." 

At  the  close  of  the  instrument,  it  will  also  be  advisable  to  substitute 
seventy-eighth  for  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States. 


SPECIAL   MESSAGE, 

February   10,   1854. 


To  (he  Senate  and  House  of  Represfutatives : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
accompanied  by  the  second  part  of  Lieutenant  Herndon's  report  of  the 
exjjloration  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  made  by  him 
in  coMtiection  with  Lieutenant  Lardner  Gibbon,  under  instructions  from 
the  navy  department. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

March  1,  1854. 

To  the  House  of  Representafives  : — 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
13th  instant,  requesting  information  respecting  negotiations  with  Peru  for 
the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  guano,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  correspondence 
therein  referred  to. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 
March  1,  1854. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  a  report  of  the  attorney-general,  in  answer  to 
the  resohitioiis  of  the  house  of  the  22d  of  December,  requesting  me  to 
communicate  to  the  house  the  plan  for  the  modification  and  enlargement 
of  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States  recommended  in  my  annual 
message  to  Congress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March   15,  1854. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
10th  instant,  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  con- 
taining all  the  information  received  at  the  department  in  relation  to  the 
seizure  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  Havana,  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

There  have  been,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  past,  many  other 
instances  of  aggression  upon  our  commerce,  violations  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  and  insults  to  the  national  flag,  by  the  Spanish  author- 
ities  in  Cuba,  and  all  attempts  to  obtain  redress  have  led  to  protracted, 
and  as  yet  fruitless  negotiations. 

The  documents  in  these  cases  are  voluminous,  and,  when  prepared, 
will  be  sent  to  Congress. 

Those  now  transmitted  relate  exclusively  to  the  seizure  of  the  "  Black 
Warrior,"  and  present  so  clear  a  case  of  wrong,  that  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  full  indemnity  therefor,  as  soon  as  this  niijiisiifiable 
and  offensive  conduct  shall  be  made  known  to  her  catholic  majesly's 
government;  but  similar  expectations,  in  other  cases,  have  not  been 
realized. 
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The  offending  party  is  at  our  doors,  with  large  powers  for  aggression, 
but  none,  it  is  alleged,  for  reparation.  The  source  of  redress  is  in  another 
hemisphere  ;  and  the  answers  to  our  just  complaints,  made  to  the  home 
government,  are  but  the  repetition  of  excuses  rendered  by  inferior  officials 
to  their  superiors,  in  reply  to  representations  of  misconduct.  The  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  parties  has,  undoubtedly,  much  aggravated  the  annoy- 
ances and  injuries  which  our  citizens  have  suffered  from  the  Cuban 
authorities,  and  Spain  does  not  seem  to  appreciate,  to  its  full  extent,  her 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  these  authorities.  In  giving  very  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  them,  she  owes  it  to  justice,  and  to  her  friendly  rela- 
tions with  this  government,  to  guard  with  great  vigilance  against  the 
exorbitant  exercise  of  these  powers,  and,  in  case  of  injuries,  to  provide 
for  prompt  redress. 

I  have  already  taken  measures  to  present  to  the  government  of  Spain 
the  wanton  injury  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  in  the  detention  and  seizure 
of  the  "  Black  Warrior,"  and  to  demand  immediate  indemnity  for  the 
injury  which  has  thereby  resulted  to  our  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  its  proximity  to  our 
coast,  the  relations  which  it  must  ever  bear  to  our  commercial  and  other 
interests,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  series  of  unfriendly  acts  infringing 
our  commercial  rights,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  threatening  the  honor 
and  security  of  these  states,  can  long  consist  with  peaceful  relations. 

In  case  the  measures  taken  for  amicable  adjustment  of  our  difficulties 
with  Spain  should  unfortunately  fail,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  the  authority 
and  means  which  Congress  may  grant,  to  insure  the  observance  of  our 
just  rights,  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  received,  and  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  our  flag. 

In  anticipation  of  that  contingency,  which  I  earnestly  hope  may  not 
arise,  I  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  prov-sional 
measures  as  the  exigency  mav  seem  to  demand. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  27,  1854. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  Cougress  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  her  Britannic  majesty's  minister  accredited  to  this 
government,  and  between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  relative  to  the  expediency  of  further  measures  for  the 
safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  by  sea. 
As  it  is  probable  that  further  legislation  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  those  desirable  objects,  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress. 
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INDIGENT    INSANE    LAND-BILL    VETO. 

May  3,   1854. 

To  t/le  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

The  bill  entitled  "  x\n  act  making  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  the  several 
states  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  insane  persons,"  which  was  presented  to 
me  on  the  27th  ultimo,  has  been  maturely  considered,  and  is  returned  to 
the  senate,  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  a  statement  of  the 
objections  which  have  required  me  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  resist  the  deep  sympathies  of  my  own  heart  in  favor 
of  the  humane  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  with  which  I  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  and  present  my  own  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  which  possesses  so  fully  my 
confidence  and  respect. 

If,  in  presenting  my  objectious  to  this  bill,  I  should  say  more  than 
strictly  belongs  to  the  measure,  or  is  required  for  the  discharge  of  my 
official  obligation,  let  it  be  attributed  to  a  sincere  desire  to  justify  my  act 
Defore  those  whose  good  opinion  I  so  highly  value,  and  to  that  earnest- 
ness which  springs  from  mv  deliberate  conviction,  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  terms  and  purposes  of  the  federal  compact  offers  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  security  for  the  preservation  of  our  blessed  inheritance  of 
representative  liberty. 

The  bill  provides,  in  substance  : — 

First.  That  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  be  granted  to  the  several 
states,  to  be  apportioned  among  them  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
geographical  area,  and  representation  of  said  slates  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Secojid.  That  wherever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  state  subject  to  sale 
at  the  regular  price  of  private  entry,  the  proportion  of  said  ten  millions 
of  acres  falling  to  such  state  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands  within  it; 
and  that  to  the  states  in  which  there  are  no  such  public  lands,  land  scrip 
shall  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  their  distributive  shares,  respectively  ; 
said  scrip  not  to  be  entered  by  said  slates,  but  to  be  sold  by  them,  and 
subject  to  entry  by  their  assignees,  provided  that  none  of  it  shall  be  sold 
at  less  than  one  dollar  per  acre,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  same 
to  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  expenses  of  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
said  lands,  and  of  the  luoneys  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
states  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  states. 

Fourth.  That  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  lands,  or  scrip  so 
granted,  shall  be  invested  by  the  several  states  in  safe  stocks,  to  consti- 
tute a  perpetual  fund,  the  principal  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undi- 
minished, and  the  interest  to  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
indigent  insane  within  the  several  states. 

Fifth.  That  annual  returns  of  lands  or  scrip  sold  shall  be  made  by  the 
states  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  grant  be  subject  to 
certain  conditions  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  bill,  to  be  assented  to 
by  legislative  acts  of  said  stales. 
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This  bill,  ihererorc,  proposes  that  the  IVJeral  government  slinll  make 
provision  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  ten  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for 
an  eleemosynary  object  wiihin  the  several  states,  to  be  administered  by 
the  political  authority  of  the  same  ;  and  it  presents  at  the  threshold  the 
question,  whether  any  such  act,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  is 
warranted  and  sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples of  which  are  to  be  protected  and  sustained  as  a  first  and  paramount 
duty. 

It  can  not  be  questioned  that  if  Congress  have  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  indigent  insane  without  the  limits  of  this  district,  it  has  the  same 
power  to  provide  for  the  indigent  who  are  not  insane  ;  and  thus  to  transfer 
to  the  federal  government  the  charge  of  all  the  poor  in  all  the  states.  It 
has  the  same  power  to  provide  hospitals  and  other  local  establishments 
for  the  care  and  cure  of  every  species  of  human  infirmity,  and  thus  to 
assume  all  that  duty  of  either  public  philanthropy,  or  public  necessity 
to  the  dependent,  the  orphan,  the  sick,  or  the  needy,  which  is  now 
discharged  by  the  states  themselves,  or  by  corporate  institutions,  or  pri- 
vate endowments  existing  under  the  legislation  of  the  states.  The  whole 
field  of  public  beneficence  is  thrown  open  to  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
federal  government.  Generous  impulses  no  longer  encounter  the  limita- 
tions and  control  of  our  imperious  fundamental  law.  For,  however 
worthy  may  be  the  present  object  in  itself,  it  is  only  one  of  a  class.  It  is 
not  exclusively  worthy  of  benevolent  regard.  Whatever  considerations 
dictate  sympathy  for  this  particular  object,  apply  in  like  manner,  if  not  in 
the  same  degree,  to  idiotcy,  to  physical  disease,  to  extreme  destitution. 
If  Congress  may  and  ought  to  provide  for  any  one  of  these  objects,  it 
may  and  ought  to  provide  for  them  all.  And  if  it  be  done  in  this  case, 
what  answer  shall  be  given,  when  Congress  shall  be  called  upon,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be,  to  pursue  a  similar  course  of  legislation  in  the  others  ? 
It  will,  obviously,  be  vain  to  reply  that  the  object  is  worthy,  but  that  the 
application  has  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

The  power  will  have  been  deliberatively  assumed  ;  the  general  obliga- 
tion will,  by  this  act,  have  been  acknowledged  ;  and  the  question  of  means 
and  expediency  will  alone  be  left  for  consideration.  The  decision  upon 
the  principle,  in  any  one  case,  determines  it  for  the  whole  class.  'I'he 
question  presented,  therefore,  clearly  is  upon  the  constitutionality  and 
propriety  of  the  federal  government  assuming  to  enter  into  a  novel  and 
vast  field  of  legislation,  namely,  that  of  providing  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  all  those,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  any 
form  of  calamity,  become  fit  objects  of  public  philanthropy. 

I  readily,  and  I  trust  feelingly,  acknowledge  the  duty  incumbent  on  us 
all,  as  men  and  citizens,  and  as  among  the  highest  and  holiest  of  our 
duties,  to  provide  for  those  who,  in  the  mysterious  order  of  Providence, 
are  subject  to  want  and  to  disease  of  body  or  mind  ;  but  I  can  not  find 
any  authority  in  the  constitution  for  making  the  federal  government  the 
great  almoner  of  public  charity  throughout  the  United  States.  To  do  so, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  subversive  of  the  whole  theory  upon  which  the  Union  of  these 
states  is  founded.  And  if  it  were  admissible  to  contemplate  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  for  any  object  whatever,  I  can  not  avoid  the  belief  that  it 
would,  in  the  end,  be  prejudicial,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  the  noble 
offices  of  charity,  to  have  the  charge  of  them  transferred  from  the  states 
to  the  federal  government.     Are  we  not  too  prone  to  forget  that  the  fed- 
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eral  Union  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  not  they  of  the  federal  Union  ? 
We  were  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  distinct  in  local  government,  one 
from  the  other,  before  the  Revolution.  By  that  Revolution  the  colonies 
each  became  an  independent  state.  They  achieved  that  independence, 
and  secured  its  recognition  by  the  agency  of  a  consulting  body,  which,  from 
being  an  assembly  of  the  ministers  of  distinct  sovereignties,  instructed  to 
agree  to  no  form  of  government  which  did  not  leave  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  each  state  to  itself,  was  appropriately  denominated  a  Congress. 
When,  having  tried  the  experiment  of  the  confederation,  they  resolved 
to  change  that  for  the  present  federal  Union,  and  thus  to  confer  on  the 
federal  government  more  ample  authority,  they  scrupulously  measured 
such  of  the  functions  of  their  cherished  sovereignty  as  they  chose  to 
delegate  to  the  general  government.  With  this  aim,  and  to  this  end,  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  framed  the  constitution,  in  and  by  which  the  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  stales  united  themselves,  for  certain  specified 
objects  and  purposes,  and  for  those  only,  leaving  all  powers  not  therein 
set  forth  as  conferred  on  one  or  another  of  the  three  great  departments, 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial,  indubitably  with  the  states. 
And  when  the  people  of  the  several  states  had  in  their  state  conventions, 
and  thus  alone,  given  effect  and  force  to  tho  constitution,  not  content  that 
any  doubt  should,  in  future,  arise  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  this 
act,  they  engrafted  thereon  the  explicit  declaration  that — 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  b)'  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

Can  it  be  controverted  that  the  great  mass  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment that  involved,  in  the  social  relations,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  body  politic  ;  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  men  ;  the  development 
of  local  resources  of  wealth;  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  general;  the 
preservation  of  order;  the  relief  of  the  needy,  or  otherwise  unfortunate 
members  of  society,  did,  in  practice,  remain  with  the  states  ;  that  none 
of  these  objects  of  local  concern  are,  by  the  constitution,  expressly  or 
impliedly  prohibited  to  the  states,  and  that  none  of  them  are,  by  any 
express  language  of  the  constitution,  transferred  to  the  United  States  ? 
Can  it  be  claimed  that  any  of  these  functions  of  local  administration  and 
legislation  are  vested  in  the  federal  government  by  any  implication  ?  I 
have  never  found  anything  in  the  constitution  which  is  susceptible  of 
such  a  construction.  No  one  of  the  enumerated  powers  touches  the  sub- 
ject, or  has  even  a  remote  analogy  to  it.  The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  have  reference  to  federal  relations,  or  to  the  means  of 
accomplishing  or  executing  things  of  federal  relation.  So,  also,  of  the 
same  character  are  the  powers  taken  away  from  the  states  by  enumera- 
tion. In  either  case,  the  powers  granted  and  the  powers  restricted  were 
so  granted,  or  so  restricted,  ordy  where  it  was  requisite  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  slates,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  common  interests,  and  defending  their  common  sovereignty, 
against  aggression  from  abroad  or  insurrection  at  hoine. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  power  sometimes  claimed  for  tho 
general  government,  under  the  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  consti 
tution,  which  gives  Congress  the  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  because  if  it  has  not  already 
been  settled  upon  sound  reason  and  authority,  it  never  will  be.     I  take 
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the  received  and  just  construction  of  that  article,  as  if  written  to  ay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  It  is 
not  a  substantive  general  power  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  a  limitation  on  the  grant  of  power  to  raise  money  by  taxes, 
duties,  and  imposts.  If  it  were  otherwise,  all  the  rest  of  the  constitution, 
consisting  of  carefully-enumerated  and  cautiously-guarded  grants  of  spe- 
cific powers,  would  have  been  useless,  if  not  delusive.  It  would  be 
impossible,  in  that  view,  to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  these  were 
inserted  only  to  mislead  for  the  present,  and,  instead  of  enlightening  and 
defining  the  pathway  of  the  future,  to  involve  its  action  in  the  mazes  of 
doubtful  construction.  Such  a  conclusion  the  character  of  the  men  who 
framed  that  sacred  instrument  will  never  permit  us  to  form.  Indeed,  to 
suppose  it  susceptible  of  any  other  construction  would  be  to  consign  all 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  of  the  people  of  the  states,  to  the  mere 
discretion  of  Congress,  and  thus  to  clothe  the  federal  government  with 
authority  to  control  the  sovereign  states,  by  which  the  states  would  have 
been  dwarfed  into  provinces  or  departments,  and  all  sovereignty  vested  in 
an  absolute  consolidated  central  power,  against  which  the  spirit  of  liberty 
has  so  often,  and  in  so  many  countries,  struggled  in  vain.  In  my  judg- 
ment, you  can  not,  by  tributes  to  humanity,  make  any  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  wrong  you  would  inflict  by  removing  the  sources  of  power 
and  political  action  from  those  who  are  to  be  thereby  aflected.  If  the 
time  shall  ever  arrive  when,  for  an  object  appealing  however  strongly  to 
our  sympathies,  the  dignity  of  the  states  shall  bow  to  the  dictation  of 
Congress,  by  conforming  their  legislation  thereto,  when  the  power,  and 
majesty,  and  honor  of  those  who  created  shall  become  subordinate  to  the 
thing  of  their  creation,  I  but  feebly  utter  my  apprehension  when  I  express 
ray  firm  conviction  that  we  shall  see  "  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  constitu- 
tion, any  more  than  as  to  its  express  language,  for,  although  the  history  of 
its  formation,  as  recorded  in  the  Madison  papers,  shows  that  the  federal 
government,  in  its  present  form,  emerged  from  the  conflict  of  opposing 
influences,  which  have  continued  to  divide  statesmen  from  that  day  to 
this,  yet  the  rule  of  clearly-defined  powers,  and  of  strict  construction, 
presided  over  the  actual  conclusion  and  subsequent  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

President  Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  says  :  "  The  powers  delegated 
by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  federal  government  are  few  and  de- 
fined. Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  state  governments  are  numerous 
and  indefinite.  Its"  (the  general  government's)  "jurisdiction  extends  to 
certain  enumerated  objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the  several  states  a  resid- 
uary and  inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  objects." 

In  the  same  spirit,  President  Jefferson  invokes  "  the  support  of  the  state 
governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most  competent  administrations  foi 
our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  anti-republican 
tendencies  ;"  and  President  Jackson  said  that  our  true  strength  and  wis- 
dom are  not  promoted  by  invasions  of  tlie  rights  and  powers  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  consist  "  not  in  binding  the 
states  more  closely  to  the  centre,  but  in  leaving  each  more  unobstructed 
in  its  proper  orbit." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  in  refusing  to  confer  on  the  federal 
government  any  jurisdiction  over  these  purely  local  objects,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  manifested  a  wise  forecast  and  broad  comprehension  of  the  true 
interests  of  these  objects  themselves.  It  is  clear  that  public  charities 
within  the  states  can  be  efficiently  administered  only  by  their  authority. 
The  bill  before  me  concedes  this,  for  it  does  not  commit  the  funds  it 
provides  to  the  administration  of  any  other  authority. 

1  can  not  but  repeat  what  I  have  before  expressed,  that  if  the  several 
states,  many  of  which  have  already  laid  the  foundation  of  munificent 
establishments  of  local  beneficence,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  proceed- 
ing to  establish  them,  shall  be  led  to  suppose,  as  they  will  be,  should  this 
bill  become  a  law,  that  Congress  is  to  make  provision  for  such  objects, 
the  foundations  of  charity  will  be  dried  up  at  home,  and  the  several  states, 
instead  of  bestowing  their  own  means  on  the  social  wants  of  their  own 
people,  may  themselves,  through  the  strong  temptation,  which  appeals  to 
states  as  to  individuals,  become  humble  suppliants  for  I  he  bounty  of  the 
federal  government,  reversing  their  true  relation  to  this  Union. 

Having  stated  my  views  of  the  limitation  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article,  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sixth  article,  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration ;  which,  instead  of  aiding  the  claim  to  power  exercised  in  this 
case,  tend,  it  is  believed,  strongly  to  illustrate  and  explain  positions 
which,  even  without  such  support,  I  can  not  regard  as  questionable. 

The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  disjwse  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claim  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  state."  The  sixth  article  is  as  follows,  to  wit:  that  "  all  debts 
comtracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  be-as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution 
as  under  the  confederation." 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  terms  used  in  the  third  section  of 
the  fourth  article,  above  quoted,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  the  constitution  wus  formed  and  adopted.  It  was 
decided  upon  in  convention  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  and  by  it  Con- 
gress was  empowered  to  "  dispose  of,"  &c.,  "  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States."  The  oidy  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  was  that  then  recently  ceded  by  the  several  states, 
to  wit:  by  New  York  in  1781,  by  Virginia  in  1784,  by  Massachusetts  in 
1785,  and  by  South  Carolina  in  August,  1787,  only  the  month  before  the 
formation  of  the  constitution.  The  cession  from  Virginia  contained  the 
following  provision  : — 

"  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of  the  before-mentioned  pur- 
poses, or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  ol  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of 
the  confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  included, 
according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions,  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disj)osed  of  hr  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

Here  the  object  for  which  these  lands  are  to  be  disposed  of,  is  clearly 
set  f(jrth,  ;ni(l   the  power  to  dispose  of  them  granted   by  the  third   section 
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of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  clearly  contemplates  such  dispo 
sition  only.      If  such  be  the  fact,  and   in  my  mind  there  can  he  no  doubt 
of  it,  then  you  have  again,  not  only  no  implication  in  favor  of  the  contem- 
plated grant,  but  the  strongest  authority  against  it. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  is  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  government, 
pledged  in  the  act  of  January  28,  1847.  The  nineteenth  section  of  that 
act  declares  :  "  That,  for  the  payment  of  the  stock  which  may  be  created 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  are  hereby 
pledged  ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  use  and  apply  all  moneys  which  may  be  received  into  the  treasury  for 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1848,  first  to 
pay  the  interest  on  all  stocks  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  and,  secondly, 
to  use  the  balance  of  said  receipts,  after  paying  the  interest  aforesaid,  in 
the  purchase  of  said  stocks  at  their  market  value,"  &c.  The  debts  then 
contracted  have  not  been  liquidated,  and  the  language  of  this  section, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  it,  are  too  plain  to  need 
comment. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  distinction,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
or  grounds  of  expediency,  between  an  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  directly  from  the  money  in  the  treasury,  for  the  object  contem- 
plated, and  the  appropriation  of  lands  presented  for  my  sanction.  And 
yet,  I  can  not  doubt,  that  if  the  bill  proposed  ten  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  treasury  of  tlie  United  States,  for  the  support  of  indigent  insane  in  the 
several  states,  that  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  act  would 
have  attracted  forcibly  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  respectfully  submit,  that,  in  a  constilutional  point  of  view,  it  is  wholly 
immaterial  whether  the  appropriation  be  in  money  or  in  land. 

The  public  domain  is  the  common  property  of  the  Union,  just  as  much 
as  the  surplus  proceeds  of  that,  and  of  duties  on  imports  remaining 
unexpended  in  the  treasury.  As  such,  it  has  been  pledged,  is  now 
pledged,  and  may  need  to  be  so  pledged  again,  for  public  indebtedness. 

As  property,  it  is  distinguished  from  actual  money  chiefly  in  this 
respect:  that  its  profitable  management  sometimes  requires  that  portions 
of  it  be  appropriated  to  local  objects,  in  the  states  wherein  it  may  happen 
to  lie,  as  would  be  done  by  any  prudent  proprietor  to  enhance  the  sale- 
value  of  his  private  domain.  All  such  grants  of  land  are,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
posal of  it  for  value  received  ;  but  they  afford  no  precedent,  or  constitu- 
tional reason,  for  giving  away  the  public  lands.  Still  less  do  they  give 
sanction  to  appropriations  for  objects  which  have  not  been  intrusted  to 
the  federal  government,  and  therefore  belong  exclusively  to  the  states. 

To  assume  that  the  public  lands  are  applicable  to  ordinary  state  objects, 
whether  of  public  structures,  police,  charity,  or  expenses  of  state  admin- 
istration, would  be  to  disregard,  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  public 
lands,  all  the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  and  confound,  to  that  extent, 
all  distinctions  between  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  states,  and  those  of 
the  United  States.  For  if  the  public  lands  may  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  poor,  whether  sane  or  insane,  if  the  disposal  of  them  and  their 
proceeds  be  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
then  Congress  possesses  unqualified  power  to  provide  for  expenditures  in 
the  states  by  means  of  the  public  lands,  even  to  the  degree  of  defraying 
the  salaries  of  governors,  judges,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  internal  administration  within  the  several  states.  The  con- 
clusion from  the    general   survey  of  the  whole    subject   is,  to    my  mind. 
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irresistible,  and  closes  the  question,  both  of  rijiht  and  of  expediency,  so 
far  as  regards  the  principle  of  the  appropriation  proposed  in  this  bill. 
Would  not  the  admission  of  such  a  power  in  Congress  to  dispose  of  the 
public  domain,  work  the  practical  abrogation  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  constitution]  If  the  systematic  reservation  of  a 
definite  portion  of  the  public  lands  (the  sixteenth  section)  in  the  states, 
lor  the  purpose  of  education,  and  occasional  grants  for  similar  purposes 
be  cited  as  contradicting  these  conclusions,  the  answer,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  obvious  and  satisfactory.  Such  reservations  and  grants,  besides 
being  a  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
United  States  is  maintained,  along  with  the  eminent  domain  of  a  partic- 
ular state,  and  by  which  the  public  land  remains  free  from  taxation  in  the 
state  in  which  it  lies,  as  long  as  it  remains  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  are  the  acts  of  a  mere  land-owner,  disposing  of  a  small  share  of 
his  property  in  a  way  to  augment  the  value  of  the  residue,  and  in  this 
mode  to  encourage  the  early  occupation  of  it  by  the  industrious  and 
intelligent  pioneer. 

The  great  example  of  apparent  donation  of  lands  to  the  states,  likely 
to  be  relied  upon  as  sustaining  the  principles  of  this  bill,  is  the  relin- 
quishment of  swamp  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated  ;  but 
this  also,  like  other  grants  already  referred  to,  was  based  expressly  upon 
grounds  clearly  distinguishable  in  principle  from  any  which  can  be 
assumed  for  the  bill  herewith  returned,  viz.,  upon  the  interest  and  duty 
of  the  proprietor.  They  were  charged,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  measure 
was  predicated,  not  only  upon  the  ground  of  the  disease  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  the  states  which  the  United  States  could  not  justify,  as  a 
just  and  honest  proprietor,  but  also  upon  an  express  limitation  of  the 
application  of  the  proceeds,  in  the  first  instance,  to  purposes  of  levees  and 
drains,  thus  protecting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enhancing  the  value  of  the  remaining  lands  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Congress,  while  administering 
the  public  lands  as  a  proprietor,  within  the  principle  distinctly  announced 
in  my  annual  message,  may  sometimes  have  failed  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  objects  which  are  and  which  are  not  within  its  constitu- 
tional powers. 

After  the  most  careful  examination,  I  find  but  two  examples  in  the  acts 
of  Congress  which  furnish  any  precedent  for  the  present  bill,  and  those 
examples  will,  in  my  opinion,  serve  rather  as  a  warning  than  as  an 
inducement  to  tread  in  the  same  path. 

The  first  is  the  act  of  March  3,  1819,  granting  a  township  of  land  to 
the  Connecticut  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  second  that  of  April  5,  1826,  making  a  similar  grant  of  land  to 
the  Kentucky  asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  second  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

These  acts  were  unimportant  as  to  the  amount  appropriated,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  were  passed  on  two  grounds  ;  first,  that  the  object  was 
a  charitable  one,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  national.  To  say  that  it  was 
a  charitable  object,  is  only  to  say  that  it  was  an  object  of  expenditure 
proper  for  the  competent  authority  ;  but  it  no  more  tended  to  show  that  it 
•was  a  proper  object  of  expenditure  by  the  United  States,  than  is  any 
other  purely  local  object,  appealing  to  the  best  sympathies  of  the  human 
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heart,  in  any  of  the  states.  And  the  siifjgestion  that  a  school  for  the 
mental  culture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Connecticut,  or  Kentucky,  is  a 
national  object,  oidy  shows  how  loosely  this  expression  has  been  used 
when  the  purpose  was  to  procure  appropriations  by  Congress.  It  is  not 
perceived  how  a  school  of  this  character  is  otherwise  national  than  is 
any  establishment  of  religious  or  moral  instruction.  All  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  everything  which  promotes  the  material  or  intellectual  well- 
being  of  the  race,  every  ear  of  corn  or  boll  of  cotton  which  grows,  is 
national  in  the  same  sense  ;  for  each  one  of  these  things  goes  to  swell 
the  aggregate  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  it  confounds  ail  meaning  of  language  to  say  that  these  things  are 
"national,"  as  equivalent  to  "federal,"  so  as  to  come  within  any  of  the 
classes  of  appropriation  for  which  Congress  is  authorized  by  the  consti- 
tution to  legislate. 

It  is  a  marked  point  in  the  history  of  the  constitution,  that  when  it  was 
proposed  to  empower  Congress  to  establish  a  university,  the  proposition 
was  confined  to  the  district  intended  for  the  future  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  even  that  proposed  clause  was  omitted  in  con- 
sideration of  the  exclusive  powers  conferred  on  Congress  to  legislate  for 
that  district.  Could  a  more  decisive  indication  of  the  true  construction 
and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  this  nature 
have  been  given?  It  proves  that  such  objects  were  considered  by  the 
convention  as  appertaining  to  local  legislation  only,  that  they  were  not 
comprehended,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  in  the  grant  of  general 
power  to  Congress,  and  that,  consequently,  they  remained  with  the 
several  states. 

The  general  result  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  those  views  of  the  relative  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
states  and  of  the  federal  government  which  I  have  long  entertained, 
and  often  expressed,  and  in  reference  to  which  my  convictions  do  but 
increase  in  force  with  time  and  experience. 

I  have  thus  discharged  the  unwelcome  duty  of  respectfully  stating  my 
objections  to  this  bill,  with  which  I  cheerfully  submit  the  whole  subject 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 


CUBA    INVASION    PROCLAMATION. 

May  31,  1854. 

Whereas,  information  has  been  received  that  sundry  persons,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  others  residing  therein,  are  engaged  in  organ- 
izing and  fitting  out  a  military  expedition  against  Cuba  :  And  whereas,  the 
said  undertaking  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  express  stipulations  of  treat- 
ies between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
this  nation,  and  in  violation  of  the  obvious  duties  and  obligation  of  faith- 
ful and  patriotic  citizens  :  And  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  hold  and  maintain  the  control  of  the 
great  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  not  to  sufl^er  the  same  to  be  lawlessly 
complicated  under  any  pretence  whatever :   And  whereas,  to  that  end,  all 
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private  enterprises  of  a  hostile  character  within  the  United  States,  against 
any  foreign  power  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  are  forbid- 
den, and  declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor  by  an  express  act  of  Con- 
gress : 

Now,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  I  do  issue  this  proclamation  to  warn 
all  persons  that  the  general  government  claims  it  as  a  right  and  duty  to 
interpose  for  the  honor  of  its  flag,  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  the  national 
security,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  from  whatever 
quarter  menaced  ;  and  it  will  not  fail  to  prosecute,  with  due  energy,  all 
those  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  fame,  presume  thus 
to  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land  and  our  treaty  obligations.  I  earnestly 
exhort  all  good  citizens  to  discountenance  and  prevent  any  movement  in 
conflict  with  law  and  national  faith,  especially  charging  the  several  dis- 
trict attorneys,  collectors,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  Stales,  civil 
or  military,  having  lawful  power  in  the  premises,  to  exert  the  same  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authority  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the  seventy-eighth  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE, 
June  20,   1854. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

I  HAVE  received  information  that  the  government  of  Mexico  has  agreed 
to  the  several  amendments  proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  signed  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember last,  and  has  authorized  its  envoy  extraordinary  to  this  govern- 
ment to  exchange  the  ratifications  thereof.  The  time  within  which  the 
ratifications  can  be  exchanged  will  expire  on  the  30th  instant. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  treaty  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  of  the  sum  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  on  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  and  the  further  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  settled. 

To  be  enabled  to  comply  with  the  stipulation,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  relative  to  the  payments  therein  mentioned,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  of  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose  before  the  30th  instant ;  and  also  the  further  sum 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  when  the  boundaries  shall  be  es- 
tablished. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  these  sums  may  be  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive. 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  a  copy  of  the  said 
treaty. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

June  24,   1854. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  Congress  the  copy  of  two  communications  of  the  26th 
ultimo  and  4th  instant,  respectively,  from  her  Britannic  majesty's  min- 
ister, accredited  to  this  government,  to  the  secretary  of  state  relative  to 
the  health  on  shipboard  of  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  subject  of  my  message  to  Congress  of  the 
27th  of  April  last. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  22,  1854. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  — 

I  HAVE  this  day  given  my  signature  to  the  act  "  making  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  improvement  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Caro- 
lina." 

The  occasion  seems  to  render  it  proper  for  me  to  deviate  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  announcing  the  approval  of  bills,  by  an  oral  statement 
only;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  misapprehension  which 
might  otherwise  arise  from  the  phraseology  of  this  act,  to  communicate 
in  writing,  that  my  approval  is  given  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  obstruc- 
tions which  tlie  proposed  appropriation  is  intended  to  remove  are  the  re- 
sult of  acts  of  the  general  government. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  26,   1854. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : — 

I  TRANSMIT  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  in  answer  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  of  the  23d  of  May  last,  relative  to  the  slave-trade 
in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  information  contained  in  the  papers  accompanying  the  report  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  considered  important,  and  perhaps  necessary  to  enable 
the  senate  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  ;  but 
doubts  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  publishing  some 
of  the  documents  at  this  juncture. 

This  communication  is  accordingly  addressed  to  the  senate  in  executive 
session,  in  order  that  a  discretion  may  be  exercised  in  regard  to  its  pub- 
lication. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

July  29,  1854. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  — 

In  compliance  with  the  senate  resolution  of  the  10th  of  July  instant, 
requesting  that  I  would  "  cause  to  be  coninuiiiicated  to  the  senate  copies 
of  all  the  correspondence  and  other  official  documents  on  file  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  respecting  the  claims  of  persons  for  services 
performed,  and  supplies  and  subsistence  furnished  to  Indians  in  Califor- 
nia, under  contracts  with  Indian  agents,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fiftv-one,  and  embracing  the  names  of  claimants,  the  amount,  re- 
spectively, of  their  claims,  on  what  account  created,  and  by  what  author- 
ity, if  any,"  I  transmit,  herewith,  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  accompanied  by  copies  of  all  the  papers  called  for,  which 
have  not,  heretofore,  been  furnished.  As  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
papers  called  for  were  communicated  to  the  senate  at  its  first  and  special 
sessions  of  the  32d  Congress,  I  have  not  supposed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  senate  to  have  them  again  sent,  and  I  have,  therefore,  not 
directed  them  to  be  copied. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  1,   1854. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: — 

I  hasten  to  respond  briefly  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  this  date, 
"requesting  the  president  to  inform  the  senate,  if  in  his  opinion  it  be 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  whether  anything  has  arisen 
since  the  date  of  his  message  to  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the 
15th  of  March  last,  concerning  our  relations  with  the  government  of 
Spain,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  dispense  with  the  suggestions  there- 
in contained,  touching  the  propriety  of  'provisional  measures'  by  Con- 
gress to  meet  any  exigency  that  may  arise  in  the  recess  of  Congress  af- 
fecting those  relations." 

In  the  message  to  the  house  of  representatives  referred  to,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  present  the  following  reflections  and  sugges- 
tions : — 

"  In  view  of  the  position  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  its  proximity  to  our 
coast,  the  relations  which  it  must  ever  bear  to  our  commercial  and  other 
interests,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  series  of  unfriendly  acts  infringing 
our  commercial  rights,  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  threatening  the  honor 
and  security  of  these  states,  can  long  consist  with  peaceful  relations. 
In  case  the  measures  taken  for  amicable  adjustment  of  our  difficulties 
with  Spain  should  unfortunately  fail,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
authority  and  means  which  Congress  may  grant  to  insure  the  observance 
of  our  just  rights,  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  received,  and  to  vindicate 
the  honor  of  our  flag.  In  anticipation  of  that  contingency,  which  I 
earnestly  hope  may  not  arise,  I  suggest  to   Congress  the  propriety  of 
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adopting  such  provisional  measures  as  the  exigency  may  seem  to  de- 
mand." 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  may  have  anticipated  that  the  hope  then 
expressed  would  be  realized  before  the  period  of  its  adjournment,  and 
that  our  relations  with  Spain  would  have  assumed  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, so  as  to  remove  past  causes  of  complaint,  and  afford  better  security 
for  tranquillity  and  justice  in  the  future.  But  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  formal  demand  for  immediate  reparation 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Black  Warrior,"  instead  of  having  been  met  on  the 
part  of  Spain  by  prompt  satisfaction,  has  only  served  to  call  forth  a  justi- 
fication of  the  local  authorities  of  Cuba,  and  thus  to  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  acts  to  the  Spanish  government  itself. 

Meanwhile,  information,  not  only  reliable  in  its  nature,  but  of  an  official 
character,  was  received,  to  the  effect  that  preparation  was  making  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  by  private  individuals,  under  military  or- 
ganization, for  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  wrest 
that  colony  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  International  comity,  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaties,  and  the  express  provisions  of  law,  alike  required,  in 
my  judgment,  that  all  the  constitutional  power  of  the  executive  should 
be  exerted  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  such  a  violation  of  positive  law, 
and  of  that  good  faith  on  which  mainly  the  amicable  relations  of  neigh- 
boring nations  must  depend.  In  conformity  with  these  convictions  of 
public  duty,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  to  warn  all  persons  not  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  contemplated  enterprise,  and  to  invoke  the  interposition  in 
this  behalf  of  the  jjroper  officers  of  the  government.  No  provocation 
whatever  can  justify  private  expeditions  of  hostility  against  a  country  at 
peace  with  the  United  States.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  Congress,  and  the  experience  of  our  past  history 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  of  constitu- 
tional power  will  continue  to  be  verified  whenever  the  national  interest 
and  honor  shall  demand  a  resort  to  ultimate  measures  of  redress.  Pend- 
ing negotiations  by  the  executive,  and  before  the  action  of  Congress,  in- 
dividuals could  not  be  permitted  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  one 
and  usurp  the  powers  of  the  other  of  these  depositaries  of  the  functions 
of  government. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  nothing  has  arisen  since  the  date  of  my  former 
message  to  "dispense  with  the  suggestions  therein  contained  touching 
the  propriety  of  provisional  measures  by  Congress." 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
August  2,  1854. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  negotiated  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  June 
last.  It  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ratifications  of  it  will  be  soon  exchanged.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
by  the  provision  of  the  5th  article,  the  treaty  does  not  go  into  operation 
until  after  legislation  thereon  by  the  respective  parties. 
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Should  Congress  at  its  present  session  pass  the  requisite  law  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  its  stipulations,  the  fishing 
grounds  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  from 
which  our  fisliermen  have  been  heretofore  excluded,  may  be  opened  to 
them  during  the  present  season,  and  apprehended  collisions  between 
them  and  British  fishermen  avoided. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  other  advantages  which 
it  is  believed  they  will  derive  from  this  treaty,  I  recommend  the  passage 
by  Congress,  at  the  present  session,  of  such  a  law  as  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions. 


INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS    VETO. 
August  4,  1854. 


nten- 
not 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: — 

I   HAVE  received   the  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriati( 
the  repair,  preservation,  and  completion  of  certain  public  works 
fore  commenced  under  authority  of  law."     It  reaches  me  in  the  expiring 
hours  of  the  session,  and  time  does  not  allow  full  opportunity  for  exam- 
ining and  considering  its  provisions,  or  of  stating  at  length  the  reasons 
which  forbid  me  to  give  it  my  signature. 

It  belongs  to  that  class  of  measures  which  are  commonly  known  as 
internal  improvements  by  the  general  government,  and  which,  from  a 
very  early  period,  have  been  deemed  of  doubtful  constitutionality  and  ex- 
pediency, and  have  thus  failed  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  successive 
chief  magistrates. 

On  such  an  examination  of  this  bill  as  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
make,  I  recognise  in  it  certain  provisions  national  in  their  character,  ar\d 
which,  if  they  stood  alone,  it  would  be  compatible  with  my  convictions 
of  public  duty  to  assent  to  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  embraces  others 
which  are  merely  local,  and  not,  in  my  judgment,  warranted  by  any  safe 
or  true  construction  of  the  constitution. 

To  make  proper  and  sound  discriminations  between  these  different 
provisions  would  require  a  deliberate  discussion  of  general  principles, 
as  well  as  a  careful  scrutiny  of  details,  for  the  purpose  of  rightfully  ap- 
plyiiiii  those  principles  to  each  separate  item  of  appropriation. 

Public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  and  importance  of  internal  im- 
provements in  the  country  is  undivided.  There  is  a  disposition,  on  all 
hands,  to  have  them  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  to  see  the  benefits  sought 
to  be  attained  by  them  fully  realized. 

The  prominent  point  of  difference  between  those  who  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  friends  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
government  and  those  adverse  to  such  a  system,  has  been  one  of  consti- 
tutional power,  though  more  or  less  connected  with  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency. 

My  own  judgment,  it  is  well  known,  has,  on  both  grounds,  been  op- 
posed to  "a  general  system  of  internal  improvements"  by  the  federal 
government.     I  have  entertained  the  most  serious  doubts,  from  the  in- 
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herein  difnciilties  of  its  application,  as  well  as  from  past  unsatisfactory 
experience,  whether  the  power  could  be  so  exercised  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment as  to  render  its  use  advantageous  either  to  the  country  at  large, 
or  effectual  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  contemplated. 

I  shall  coiijsider  it  incumbent  on  me  to  present  to  Congress,  at  its  next 
session,  a  matured  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  to  endeavor  to  define, 
approximately  at  least,  and  according  to  my  own  convictions,  what  ap- 
propriations of  this  nature,  by  the  general  government,  the  great  interests 
of  the  United  States  require,  and  the  constitution  will  admit  and  sanc- 
tiotj,  in  case  no  substitute  should  be  devised,  capable  of  reconciling  dif- 
ferences, both  of  constitutionality  and  expediency. 

In  the  absence  of  the  requisite  means  and  time  for  duly  considering  the 
whole  subject  at  present,  and  discussing  such  possible  substitute,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  return  this  bill  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
which  it  originated,  and,  for  the  reasons  thus  briefly  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval. 


my  jud) 

and^ of'    SECOND    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

"^orinff 

December  4,  1854. 

Fellotc-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  past  has  been  an  eventful  year,  and  will  be  hereafter  referred  to 
as  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  While  we  have  been 
happily  preserved  from  the  calamities  of  war,  our  domestic  prosperity  has 
not  been  entirely  uninterrupted.  The  crops  in  portions  of  the  country 
have  been  nearly  cut  off.  Disease  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  through  casualties  by  sea  and  land, 
is  without  parallel.  But  the  pestilence  has  swept  by,  and  restored  salu- 
brity invites  the  absent  to  their  homes,  and  the  return  of  business  to  its 
ordinary  channels.  If  the  earth  has  rewarded  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man lef-  bountifully  than  in  preceding  seasons,  it  has  left  him  with 
abundance  for  domestic  wants,  and  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  In 
the  present,  therefore,  as  in  the  past,  we  find  ample  grounds  for  reverent 
thankfulness  to  the  God  of  grace  and  providence,  for  his  protecting  care 
and  merciful  dealings  with  us  as  a  people. 

Although  our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  painful  interest  in  passing 
events,  yet  our  country  feels  no  more  than  the  slight  vibrations  of  the 
convulsions  which  have  shaken  Europe.  As  individuals,  we  can  not 
repress  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  nor  regret  for  the  causes  which 
produce  it.  As  a  nation,  we  are  reminded,  that  whatever  interrupts  the 
peace,  or  checks  the  prosperity,  of  any  part  of  Christendom,  tends,  more 
or  less,  to  involve  our  own  The  condition  of  slates  is  not  unlike  that 
of  individuals  :  they  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  Amicable 
relations  between  them,  and  reciprocal  good  will,  are  essential  for  the 
promotion  of  whatever  is  desirable  in  their  moral,  social,  and  political 
condition.  Hence,  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  to  maintain  peace 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations. 

The  wise  theory  of  this  government,  so  early  adopted  and  steadily 
pursued,  of  avoiding  all   entangling  alliances,  has  hitherto  exempted  it 
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from  many  complications,  in  which  it  would  otherwise  have  become  in- 
volved. Notwithstanding  this  our  clearly-defined  and  well-sustained 
course  of  action,  and  our  geographical  position  so  remote  from  Europe, 
increasing  disposition  has  been  manifested,  by  some  of  its  governments, 
to  supervise,  and,  in  certain  respects,  to  direct,  our  foreign  policy.  In 
plans  for  adjusting  the  balance  of  power  among  themselves,  they  have  as- 
sumed to  take  us  into  account,  and  would  constrain  us  to  conform  our 
conduct  to  their  views.  One  or  another  of  the  powers  of  Europe  has, 
from  time  to  time,  imdertaken  to  enforce  arbitrary  regulations,  contrary  in 
many  respects  to  established  principles  of  international  law.  That  law  the 
United  States  have,  in  their  foreign  intercourse,  uniformly  respected  and 
observed,  and  they  can  not  recognise  any  such  interpolations  therein  as 
the  temporary  interests  of  others  may  suggest.  They  do  not  admit  that 
the  sovereigns  of  one  continent,  or  of  a  particular  community  of  slates, 
can  legislate  for  all  others. 

Leaving  the  trans-atlantic  nations  to  adjust  their  political  system  in  the 
way  they  may  think  best  for  their  common  welfare,  the  independent 
powers  of  this  continent  may  well  assert  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  all 
annoying  interference  on  their  part.  Systematic  abstinence  from  inti- 
mate political  connection  with  distant  foreign  nations,  does  not  conflict 
with  giving  the  widest  range  to  our  foreign  commerce.  This  distinction, 
so  clearly  marked  in  history,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  disre- 
garded, by  some  leading  foreign  states.  Our  refusal  to  be  brought  with- 
in, and  subjected  to,  their  peculiar  system,  has,  I  fear,  created  a  jealous 
distrust  of  our  conduct,  and  induced,  on  their  part,  occasional  acts  of  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  our  foreign  relations.  Our  present  attitude  and  past 
course  give  assurances,  which  should  not  be  questioned,  that  our  purposes 
are  not  aggressive,  nor  threatening  to  the  safety  or  welfare  of  other  na- 
tions. Our  military  establishment,  in  time  of  peace,  is  adapted  to  main- 
tain exterior  defences,  and  to  preserve  order  among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union.  Our  naval  force  is  intended  only  for  the 
protection  of  our  citizens  abroad,  and  of  our  commerce,  difl'used,  as  it  is, 
over  all  the  seas  of  the  globe.  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
being  essentially  pacific  in  policy,  stands  prepared  to  repel  invasion  by 
the  voluntary  service  of  a  patriotic  people,  and  provides  no  permanent 
means  of  foreign  aggression.  These  considerations  should  allay  all  ap- 
prehension that  we  are  disposed  to  encroach  on  the  rights,  or  endanger  the 
security,  of  other  states. 

Some  European  powers  have  regarded  with  disquieting  concern  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States.  This  rapid  growth  has  re- 
sulted irom  the  legitimate  exercise  of  sovereign  rights,  belonging  alike 
to  all  nations,  and  by  many  liberally  exercised.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  those  among  them  which 
have,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  subdued  and  absorbed  an- 
cient kingdoms,  planted  their  standards  on  every  continent,  and  now 
possess,  or  claim  the  control  of,  the  islands  of  every  ocean  as  their  appro- 
priate domain,  would  look  with  unfriendly  sentiments  upon  the  acquisi- 
tions of  this  country,  in  every  instance  honorably  obtained,  or  would  feel 
themselves  justified  in  imputing  our  advancement  to  a  spirit  of  aggression 
or  to  a  passion  for  political  predominance. 

Our  foreign  commerce  has  reached  a  magnitude  and  extent  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  earth,  and  exceeding  that 
of  any  other.     Over  this  great  intere.'st,  in  which  not  only  our  mercliants, 
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but  all  classes  of  citizens,  at  least  indirectly,  are  concerned,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  to  exercise  a 
careful  supervision,  and  adopt  proper  measures  for  its  protection.  The 
policy  which  I  have  had  in  view,  in  regard  to  this  interest,  embraces  its 
future  as  well  as  its  present  security. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that,  in  general,  when  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  war,  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are 
endangered.  This  consideration  led,  in  the  progress  of  the  war  of  our 
independence,  to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  armed 
neutrality,  a  primary  object  of  which  was,  to  assert  the  doctrine  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  contraband  of  war : 
a  doctrine  which,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  national  being,  has 
been  a  cherished  idea  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country.  At  one  period 
or  another,  every  maritime  power  has,  by  some  solemn  treaty  stipulation, 
recognised  that  principle  ;  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  it  would 
come  to  be  universally  received  and  respected  as  a  rule  of  international 
law.  But  the  refusal  of  one  power  prevented  this,  and  in  the  next  great 
war  which  ensued,  that  of  the  French  revolution,  it  failed  to  be  respected 
among  the  belligerent  states  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  prin- 
ciple is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  sound  and  salutary  one — so  much  so, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  existing  war  in  Europe,  Great  Britain 
and  France  announced  their  purpose  to  observe  it  for  the  present;  not, 
however,  as  a  recognised  international  right,  but  as  a  mere  concession 
for  the  time  being.  The  co-operation,  however,  of  these  two  powerful 
maritime  nations  in  the  interest  of  neutral  rights,  appeared  to  me  to  afford 
an  occasion  inviting  and  justifying,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  re- 
newed effort  to  make  the  doctrine  in  question  a  principle  of  international 
law,  by  means  of  special  conventions  between  the  several  powers  of 
Europe  and  America.  Accordingly,  a  proposition,  embracing  not  only 
the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  except  contraband  articles,  but 
also  the  less  contested  one,  that  neutral  property  other  than  contraband, 
though  on  board  enemy's  ships,  shall  be  exempt  from  confiscation,  has 
been  submitted  by  this  government  to  those  of  Europe  and  America. 

Russia  acted  promptly  in  this  matter,  and  a  convention  was  concluded 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  observance 
of  the  principles  announced,  not  only  as  between  themselves,  but  also  as 
between  them  and  all  other  nations  which  shall  enter  into  like  sti])ula- 
tions.  None  of  the  other  powers  have  as  yet  taken  final  action  on  the 
subject.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  objection  to  the  proposed 
stipulations  has  been  made  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  essential  to  the  security  of  neutral  commerce  ;  and  the  only  ap- 
parent obstacle  to  their  sjeneral  adoption  is  in  the  possibility  that  it  may 
be  encumbered  by  inadmissible  conditions. 

The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  expressed  to  our  minister  at  Naples 
his  readiness  to  concur  in  our  proposition  relative  to  neutral  rights,  and 
to  enter  into  a  convention  on  that  subject. 

The  king  of  Prussia  entirely  approves  of  the  project  of  a  treaty  to  the 
same  effect,  submitted  to  him,  but  proposes  an  additional  article  providing 
for  the  renunciation  of  privateering.  Such  an  article,  for  most  obvious 
reasons,  is  much  desired  by  nations  having  naval  establishments,  large  in 
proportion  to  their  foreign  commerce.  If  it  were  adopted  as  an  interna- 
tional rule,  the  commerce  of  a  nation  having  com[)aratively  a  small  naval 
force  would  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemy  in  case  of  war  with  a 
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power  of  decided  naval  superiority.  The  bare  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  would  be  placed,  after  having  surrendered 
the  riiiht  to  resort  to  privateers,  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  belligerent  of 
naval  supremacy,  will  show  that  this  government  could  never  listen  to 
such  a  proposition.  The  navy  of  the  first  maritime  power  in  Europe  is 
at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries  is  nearly  equal,  and  about  equally  exposed  to 
hostile  depredations.  In  war  between  that  power  and  the  United  States, 
without  resort  on  our  part  to  our  mercantile  marine,  the  means  of  our  en- 
emy to  inflict  injury  upon  our  commerce  would  be  tenfold  greater  than 
ours  to  retaliate.  VVe  could  not  extricate  our  country  from  this  unequal 
condition,  with  such  an  enemy,  unless  we  at  once  departed  from  our 
present  peaceful  policy,  and  became  a  great  naval  power.  Nor  would 
this  country  be  better  situated  in  war  with  one  of  the  secondary  naval 
powers.  Though  the  naval  disparity  would  be  less,  the  greater  extent 
and  more  exposed  condition  of  our  wide-spread  commerce  would  give 
any  of  them  a  like  advantage  over  us. 

The  proposition  to  enter  into  engagements  to  forego  a  resort  to  priva- 
teers, in  case  this  country  should  be  forced  into  war  with  a  great  naval 
power,  is  not  entitled  to  more  favorable  consideration  than  would  be  a 
proposition  to  agree  not  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  operations 
on  land.  When  the  lionor  or  the  rights  of  our  country  require  it  to  as- 
sume a  hostile  attitude,  it  confidently  relies  upon  the  patriotism  of  its  cit- 
izens, not  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  to  augment  the 
army  and  the  navy,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  adequate  to  the  emergency 
which  calls  them  into  action.  The  proposal  to  surrender  the  right  to 
employ  privateers  is  professedly  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  private 
property  of  uiiofTendiiig  non-c-ombatants,  though  enemies,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war  ;  but  the  proposed  surrender  goes  but 
little  way  in  carrying  out  that  principle,  which  equally  requires  that  such 
private  property  should  not  be  seized  or  molested  by  national  ships-of- 
"war.  Should  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  concur  in  proposing,  as  a 
rule  of  international  law,  to  exempt  private  property,  upon  the  ocean,  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  cruisers,  as  well  as  by  privateers,  the  United 
Slates  will  readily  meet  them  upon  that  broad  ground. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  relative  to  coast  fisheries,  and 
to  reciprocal  trade  with  the  British  North  American  provinces,  have  been 
exchanged,  ai\d  some  of  its  anticipated  advantages  are  already  enjoyed 
by  us,  although  its  full  execution  was  to  abide  certain  acts  of  legislation 
not  yet  fully  performed.  So  soon  as  it  was  ratified,  Great  Britain  opened 
to  our  commerce  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  to 
our  fishermen  unmolested  access  to  the  shores  and  bays,  from  which  they 
had  lieen  previously  excluded,  on  the  coast  of  her  North  American  prov- 
inces ;  in  return  for  which,  she  asked  for  the  introduction,  free  of  duty, 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  of  the  fish  caught  on  the  same  coast 
by  British  fishermen.  This  being  the  compensation,  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  for  privileges  of  the  highest  importance  and  value  to  the  United 
States,  which  were  thus  voluntarily  yielded  before  it  became  effective, 
the  request  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  one  ;  but  it  could  not  be  ac- 
ceded to,  from  want  of  authority  to  suspend  our  laws  imposing  duties  up- 
on all  foreign  fish.  In  the  meantime,  the  treasury  department  issued  a 
regulation  for  ascertaining  the  duties   paid   or  secured  by  bonds  on  fish 
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caiifflit  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  provinces,  and  brought  to  our  markets 
by  British  subjects,  after  the  fishiiijj-prounds  had  been  made  fully  acces- 
sible to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  recommend  to  your  favor- 
able consideration  a  proposition,  which  will  be  submitted  to  you,  for 
authority  to  refund  the  duties  arid  cancel  the  bonds  thus  received.  The 
provinces  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  have  also  anticipated  the  full 
operation  of  the  treaty,  by  legislative  arrangements,  respectively,  to  admit 
free  of  duty  the  products  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in  tlie  free  list 
of  the  treaty  ;  and  an  arrangement,  similar  to  that  regarding  British  fish, 
has  been  made  for  duties  now  chargeable  on  the  products  of  those  prov- 
inces enumerated  in  the  same  free  list,  and  introduced  therefrom  into  the 
United  States  ;  a  proposition  for  refunding  which  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  in  like  manner  entitled  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory  of  Washington  adjoining 
the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  which  has  already  led  to  difficul- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  local  authorities  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  commission,  to  be 
joined  by  one  on  the  part  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  for  the  purpose  of 
running  and  establishing  the  line  in  controversy.  Certain  stipulations  of 
the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  1846,  regarding  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's 
bay  company,  and  property  of  the  Puget's  sound  agricultural  company, 
have  given  rise  to  serious  disputes,  and  it  is  important  to  all  concerned 
that  sunnnary  means  of  settling  them  amicably  should  be  devised.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  on  just  terms, 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  rights  in  question,  embracing,  also,  the  right 
of  the  Hudson's  bay  compatiy  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Cf)lumbia  ; 
and  I  therefore  suggest  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  a 
contingent  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

France  was  the  early  and  efficient  ally  of  the  United  States  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  with  occasional 
slight  interruptions,  cordial  relations  of  friendship  have  existed  between 
the  governments  and  people  of  the  two  countries.  The  kindly  senti- 
ments cherished  alike  by  both  nations  have  led  to  extensive  social  and 
commercial  intercourse,  which  1  trust  will  not  be  interrupted  or  checked 
by  any  casual  event  of  an  apparently  unsatisfactory  character.  The 
French  consul  at  San  Francisco  was,  not  long  since,  brought  into  the 
United  States  district  court  at  that  place,  by  compidsory  process  ;  as  a 
witness  in  favor  of  another  foreign  consul,  in  violation,  as  the  French  gov- 
ernment conceives,  of  his  privileges  under  our  consular  convention  with 
France.  There  being  nothing  in  the  transaction  which  could  imply  any 
disrespect  to  France  or  its  consul,  such  explanation  has  been  made  as,  I 
hope,  will  be  satisfactory.  Subsequently,  misunderstanding  arose  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  government  having,  as  it  appeared,  abruptly  ex- 
cluded the  American  minister  to  Spain  from  passing  through  France,  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Madrid.  But  that  government  has  unequivocally 
disavowed  any  design  to  deny  the  right  of  transit  to  the  minister  of  the 
United  Slates  ;  and  after  explanations  to  this  effect,  he  has  resumed  his 
journey,  and  actually  returned  through  France  to  Spain.  I  herewith 
lay  before  Congress  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  our 
envoy  at  Paris  and  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Frencli  gov- 
ernment. 
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The  position  of  our  affairs  with  Spain  remains  as  at  the  close  of  your 
Jast  ses-sion.  Internal  agitation,  assuming  very  nearly  the  character  of 
political  revolution,  has  recently  convulsed  that  country.  The  late  min- 
isters were  violently  expelled  from  power,  and  men  of  very  different  views 
in  relation  to  its  internal  affairs  have  succeeded.  Since  this  change, 
there  has  been  no  propitious  opportunity  to  resume,  and  press  on,  negoti- 
ations for  the  adjustment  of  serious  questions  of  difficulty  between  the 
Spanish  government  and  the  United  States.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  minister  will  find  the  present  government  more  favorably  inclined 
than  the  preceding  to  comply  with  our  just  demands,  and  to  make  suita- 
ble arrangements  for  restoring  harmony,  and  preserving  peace,  between 
the  two  countries. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  Denmark  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
levying  tolls  on  our  vessels  and  their  cargoes  passing  through  the  sound. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  we  can  claim  exemption  therefrom,  as  a  matter  of 
right.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  exaction  is  sanctioned,  not 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  only  by  special  con- 
ventions, which  most  of  the  commercial  nations  have  entered  into  with 
Denmark.  The  fifth  article  of  our  treaty  of  1826,  with  Denmark  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  not  be  paid,  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
their  cargoes  when  passing  through  the  sound,  higher  duties  than  those 
of  the  most-favored  nations.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  implied  agree- 
ment to  submit  to  the  tolls  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  and, 
consequently,  may  embarrass  the  assertion  of  our  right  to  be  released 
therefrom.  There  are  also  other  provisions  in  the  treaty  which  ought 
tu  be  modified.  It  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  until  one 
year  after  either  party  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of  intention  to  ter- 
minate it.  I  deem  it  expedient  that  the  contemplated  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  government  of  Denmark. 

The  naval  expedition  despatched  about  two  years  since  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  relations  with  the  empire  of  Japan  has  been  ably  and 
skilfully  conducted  to  a  successful  termination,  by  the  officer  to  whom  it 
was  intrusted.  A  treaty,  opening  certain  of  the  ports  of  that  popuUuis 
country,  has  been  negotiated;  and  in  order  to  give  full  effect  thereto,  it 
only  remains  to  exchange  ratifications,  and  adopt  requisite  commercial 
regulations. 

The  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  settled 
some  of  our  most  embarrassing  difficulties  with  that  country,  but  numer- 
ous claims  upon  it  for  wrongs  and  injuries  to  our  citizens  remained  un- 
adjusted, and  many  new  cases  have  been  recently  added  to  the  former 
list  of  grievances.  Our  legation  has  been  earnest  in  its  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain Irom  the  Mexican  government  a  favorable  consideration  of  these 
claims,  but  hitherto  without  success.  This  failure  is  probably,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  country.  It  has 
been  my  anxious  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  to  cause  its  rights  and  territories  to  be  respected,  not  only 
by  our  citizens,  but  by  foreigners  who  have  resorted  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  hostile  expeditions  against  some  of  the  states 
of  that  republic.  The  defenceless  condition  in  which  its  frontiers  have 
been  left  has  stimulated  lawless  adventurers  to  embark  in  these  enterpri- 
ses, and  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  our  obligations  of 
neutrality.  Regarding  it  as  my  solemn  duty  to  fulfil,  efficiently,  these 
obligations,  not  only  toward  .Mexico,  but  other  foreign   nations,  I  have 
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exerted  all  the  powers  with  which  I  am  invested  to  defeat  such  proceed- 
iii<>s,  and  brin<f  to  punishment  those  who,  by  taking  a  part  therein,  vio- 
lated our  laws.  The  energy  and  activity  of  our  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities have  frustrated  the  designs  of  those  who  meditated  expeditions 
of  this  character,  except  in  two  instances.  One  of  these,  composed  of 
foreigners,  was  at  first  countenanced  and  aided  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment itself,  it  having  been  deceived  as  to  their  real  object.  The  other, 
small  in  number,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  at  San  Francis- 
co, and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Mexican  territories;  but  the  efiective 
measures  taken  by  this  government  compelled  the  al)aiidonment  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  commission  to  establish  the  new  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  tlie  30th  of  De- 
cember last,  has  been  organized,  and  the  work  is  already  commenced. 

Our  treaties  with  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  with  the  republics 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  secure  to  us  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
La  Plata,  and  some  of  its  larger  tributaries;  but  the  same  success  has 
not  attended  our  endeavors  to  open  the  Amazon.  The  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  free  use  of  that  river  I  had  occasion  to  present  fully,  in  a  former 
message;  and,  considering  the  cordial  relations  which  have  long  existed 
between  this  government  and  Brazil,  it  may  be  expected  that  pending 
negotiations  will  eventually  reach  a  favorable  result. 

(."onVenient  means  of  transit  between  the  several  parts  of  a  country  are 
not  only  desirable  for  the  objects  of  commercial  and  personal  communi- 
cation, but  essential  to  its  existence  under  one  government.  Separated 
as  are  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  still  the  inhabitants  of  each  are  closely  bound 
together  by  community  of  origin  and  institutions,  and  by  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Union.  Hence  the  constant  and  increasing  intercourse,  a?m 
vast  interchange  of  commercial  productions,  between  these  remote  divis- 
ions of  the  Republic.  At  the  present  time,  the  most  practicable  and  only 
commodious  routes  for  communication  between  them  are  by  the  way  of 
the  isthmus  of  Central  America.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  se- 
cure these  aveuues  against  all  danger  of  interruption. 

In  relation  to  Central  America,  perplexing  questions  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Cali- 
fornia. These,  as  well  as  questions  which  subsequently  arose  concerning 
inter-oceanic  communication  across  the  isthmus,  were,  as  it  was  supposed, 
adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1850:  but,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  reopened  by  serious  misunderstanding  as  to  the  import  of  some  of 
its  provisions,  a  readjustment  of  which  is  now  under  consideration.  Our 
minister  at  London  has  made  strenuous  efibrts  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
rable object,  but  has  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
termination. 

As  incidental  to  these  questions,  I  deem  it  proper  to  notice  an  occur- 
rence which  happened  in  Central  America,  near  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  So  soon  as  the  necessity  was  perceived  of  establish- 
ing inter-oceanic  communication  across  the  isthmus,  a  company  was  or- 
ganized, under  authority-  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  but  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
such  a  transit  way,  by  the  river  San  Juan,  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  which 
soon  became  an  eligible  and  much-used  route  in  the  transportation  of  our 
citizens   and  their  ])roperty   between  the  Atlantic   and   Pacific.     Mean- 
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while,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  and  importance  of  this  transit 
way,  a  number  of  adventurers  liad  taken  possession  of  the  old  Spanish 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  in  open  defiance  of  the  state  or 
states  of  Cetitral  America,  which,  upon  their  becoming  independt-nt,  had 
rightfully  succeeded  to  the  local  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 
These  adventurers  undertook  to  change  the  name  of  the  place  from  San 
Juan  del  Norte  to  Greytown,  and,  though  at  first  pretending  to  act  as  the 
subjects  of  the  fictitious  sovereign  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  they  subse- 
quently repudiated  the  control  of  any  power  whatever,  assumed  to  adopt 
a  distinct  political  organization,  and  declared  themselves  an  independent 
sovereign  slate.  If,  at  some  time,  a  faint  hope  was  entertained  that  they 
might  become  a  stable  and  respectable  community,  that  hope  soon  vanished. 
They  proceeded  to  assert  unfounded  claims  to  civil  jurisdiction  over  Punta 
Arenas,  a  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which  was 
in  possession,  under  a  title  wholly  independent  to  them,  of  citizens  of 
the  Uniled  States  interested  in  the  Nicaragua  transit  company,  and  which 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperous  operation  of  that  route 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  company  resisted  their  groundless  claims; 
whereupon  they  proceeded  to  destroy  some  of  its  buildings,  and  attempted 
violently  to  dispossess  it. 

At  a  later  period  they  organized  a  strong  force  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
molishing the  establishment  at  Punta  Arenas,  but  this  mischievous  design 
was  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  one  of  our  ships-of-war,  at  that  time 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  Subsequently  to  this,  in  May  last,  a  body  of 
men  from  Greytown  crossed  over  to  Punta  Arenas,  arrogating  authority 
to  arrest,  on  the  charge  of  murder,  a  captain  of  one  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Transit  company.  Being  well  aware  that  the  claim  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion there  would  be  resisted  then,  as  it  had  been  on  previous  occasions, 
they  went  prepared  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms.  Our  minister  to  Central 
America  happened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  Believing  that  the 
captain  of  the  steamboat  was  innocent,  for  he  witnessed  the  transaction 
on  which  the  charge  was  founded,  and  believing  also,  that  the  intruding 
party,  having  no  jurisdiction  over  the  place  where  they  proposed  to  make 
the  arrest,  would  encounter  desperate  resjstance  if  they  persisted  in  their 
purpose,  he  interposed,  effectually,  to  prevent  violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  American  minister  afterward  visited  Greytown,  and  while  he  was 
there,  a  mob,  including  certain  of  the  so-called  public  functionaries  of  the 
place,  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  was,  avowing  that  they  had 
come  to  arrest  him,  by  order  of  some  persons  exercising  the  chief  author- 
ity. While  parleying  with  them  he  was  wounded  by  a  missile  from  the 
crowd.  A  boat,  despatched  from  the  American  steamer  Northern  Light 
to  release  him  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was  understood  to 
be,  was  fired  into  by  the  town-guard,  and  compelled  to  return.  These  in- 
cidents, together  with  the  known  character  of  the  population  of  Grey- 
town, and  their  excited  state,  induced  just  apprehensions  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens  at  Punta  Arenas  would  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger after  the  departure  of  that  steamer,  with  her  passengers,  for  New 
York,  unless  a  guard  was  left  for  their  protection.  For  this  purpose,  and 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  passengers  and  property  passing  over  the 
route,  a  temporary  force  was  organized,  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
United  States,  for  which  provision  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  pretended  community,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  gathered  from 
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v;iri()iis  countries,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  blacks  and  persons 
of  mixed  blood,  h;id  previously  given  other  indications  of  mischievous 
and  dangerous  propensities.  Early  in  the  same  month,  property  was 
chtndestinely  abstracted  from  the  depot  of  the  Transit  company,  and 
taken  to  Greytown.  The  plunderers  obtained  shelter  there,  and  their 
pursuers  were  driven  back  by  its  people,  who  not  only  protected  the 
Avrong-doers  and  shared  the  plunder,  but  treated  with  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence those  who  sought  to  recover  their  property. 

Such,  in  substance,  are  the  facts  sulnnitted  to  my  consideration,  and 
proved  by  trustworthy  evidence.  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  case  demanded 
the  interposition  of  this  government.  Justice  required  that  reparation 
should  be  made  for  so  many  and  such  gross  wrongs,  and  that  a  course  of 
insolence  and  plunder,  tending  directly  to  the  insecurity  of  the  lives  of 
numerous  travellers,  and  of  the  rich  treasure  belonging  to  our  citizens, 
passing  over  this  transit  way,  should  be  peremptorily  arrested.  What- 
ever it  might  be  in  other  respects,  the  community  in  question,  in  power 
to  do  mischief,  was  not  despicable.  It  was  well  provided  with  ordnance, 
small  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  might  easily  seize  on  the  unarmed  boats, 
freiglited  with  millions  of  property,  which  passed  almost  daily  within  its 
reach.  It  did  not  profess  to  belong  to  any  regular  government,  and  had, 
in  fact,  no  recognised  dependence  on,  or  connection  v/ith,  any  one  to 
which  the  United  States  or  their  injured  citizens  might  apply  for  redress, 
or  which  could  be  held  responsible,  in  any  way,  for  the  outrages  commit- 
ted. Not  standing  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  an  organized  politi- 
cal society,  being  neither  competent  to  exercise  the  rights  nor  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  of  a  government,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  marauding 
establishment,  too  dangerous  to  be  disregarded,  and  too  guilty  to  pass  un- 
punished, and  yet  incapable  of  being  treated  in  any  other  way  than  as 
a  piratical  resort  of  outlaws,  or  a  camp  of  savages,  depredating  on  emi- 
grant trains  or  caravans  and  the  frontier  settlements  of  civilized  states. 

Seasonable  notice  was  given  to  the  people  of  Greytown  that  this  gov- 
ernment required  them  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  our  citizens, 
and  to  make  suitable  apology  for  their  insult  of  our  minister,  and  that  a 
ship-of-war  would  be  despatched  thither  to  enforce  compliance  with  these 
demands.  But  the  notice  passed  unheeded.  Thereupon,  a  commander 
of  the  navy,  in  charge  of  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  was  ordered  to  repeat 
the  demands,  and  to  insist  upon  a  compliance  therewith.  Finding  that 
neither  the  populace,  nor  those  assuming  to  have  authority  over  them, 
manifested  any  disposition  to  make  the  required  reparation,  or  even  to 
offer  excuse  for  their  conduct,  he  warned  them,  by  a  public  proclamation, 
that  if  they  did  not  give  satisfaction  within  a  time  specified,  he  would 
bombard  the  town.  By  this  procedure  he  afforded  them  opportunity  to 
provide  for  their  personal  safety.  To  those  also  who  desired  to  avoid 
loss  of  property,  in  the  punishment  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offending 
town,  he  furnished  the  means  of  removing  their  effects,  by  the  boats  of 
his  own  ship,  and  of  a  steamer  which  he  procured  and  tendered  to  them 
for  that  purpose.  At  length,  perceiving  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
town  to  comply  with  his  requisitions,  he  appealed  to  the  commander  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  schooner  Bermuda,  who  was  seen  to  have  inter- 
course, and  apparently  much  ioduence  with  the  leaders  among  them,  to 
interpose,  and  persuade  them  to  take  some  course  calculated  to  save  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  indicated  in  his  proclama- 
tion ;  but  that  officer,  instead  of  acceding  to  the  request,  did  nothing  more 
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than  to  protest  against  tlie  contemplated  bombardment.  No  steps  of  any 
sort  were  taken  by  the  people  to  give  the  satisfaction  required.  No  in- 
dividuals, if  any  there  were,  who  regarded  themselves  as  not  responsible 
for  the  misconduct  of  the  community,  adopted  any  means,  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  fate  of  the  guilty.  The  several  charges,  on  which 
the  demands  for  redress  were  founded,  had  been  publicly  known  to  all 
for  some  time,  and  were  again  announced  to  them.  They  did  not  deny 
any  of  these  charges  ;  they  oflTered  no  explanation,  nothing  in  extenua- 
tion of  their  conduct ;  but  contumaciously  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  commander  of  the  Cyane.  By  their  obstinate  silence  they 
seemed  rather  desirous  to  provoke  chastisement  than  to  escape  it.  There 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  this  conduct  of  wanton  defiance,  on  their 
part,  is  imputable  chiefly  to  the  delusive  idea  that  the  American  govern- 
ment would  be  deterred  from  punishing  them,  through  fear  of  displeasing 
a  formidable  foreign  power,  which,  they  presumed  to  think,  looked  with 
complacency  upon  their  aggressive  and  insulting  deportment  toward  the 
United  States.  The  Cyane  at  length  fired  upon  the  town.  Before  much 
injury  had  been  done,  the  lire  was  twice  suspended,  in  order  to  afibrd 
opportunity  for  an  arrangement ;  but  this  was  declined.  Most  of  the 
buildings  of  the  place,  of  little  value  generally,  were,  in  the  sequel,  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  owing  to  the  considerate  precautions  taken  by  our  naval 
commander,  there  was  no  destruction  of  life. 

When  the  Cyane  was  ordered  to  Central  America,  it  was  confidently 
hoped  and  expected  that  no  occasion  would  arise  for  "  a  resort  to  violence 
and  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life."  Instructions  to  that  effect 
were  given  to  her  commander.  And  no  extreme  act  would  have  been 
requisite  had  not  the  people  themselves,  by  their  extraordinary  conduct 
in  the  affair,  frustrated  all  the  possible  mild  measures  for  obtaining  satis- 
faction. A  withdrawal  from  the  place,  the  object  of  his  visit  entirely  de- 
feated, would,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  commander  of  the 
Cyane  found  himself,  have  been  absolute  abandonment  of  all  claim  of 
our  citizens  for  indemnification,  and  submissive  acquiescence  in  national 
indignity.  It  would  have  encouraged  in  these  lawless  men  a  spirit  of  in- 
solence and  rapine  most  dangerous  to  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens 
at  Punta  Arenas,  and  probably  emboldened  them  to  grasp  at  the  treasures 
and  valuable  merchandise  continually  passing  over  the  Nicaragua  route. 
It  certainly  would  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  me  if  the  objects  of  the 
Cyane's  mission  could  have  been  consummated  without  any  act  of  pub- 
lic force  ;  but  the  arrogant  contumacy  of  the  offenders  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  alternative,  either  to  break  up  their  establishm-ent,  or  to 
leave  them  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  might  persevere  with  impu- 
nity in  a  career  of  insolence  and  plunder. 

This  transaction  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  some 
foreign  powers,  and  has  been  characterized  with  more  of  harshness  than 
of  justice.  If  comparisons  were  to  be  instituted,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  present  repeated  instances  in  the  history  of  states,  standing  in  the  very 
front  of  modern  civilization,  where  communities,  far  less  offending  and 
more  defenceless  than  Greytown,  have  been  chastised  with  much  greater 
severity,  and  where  not  cities  only  have  been  laid  in  ruins^  bijt  human 
life  has  been  recklessly  sacrificed,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  made 
profusely  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  guilty. 

Passing  from  foreign  to  domestic  aflairs,  your  attention  is  naturally 
directed  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  always  a  subject  of  gen- 
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eral  interest.  For  complete  and  exact  information  regnriling  the  finances, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  connected  therewith,  I  refer 
'you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  from  which  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  amount  of  revenue  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all 
sources,  was  seventy-three  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  five  dollars  ;  and  that  the  public  expenditures  for  the 
same  period,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  amount- 
ed to  fifty-one  millions  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dol- 
lars. During  the  same  period,  the  payments  made  in  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,  including  interest  and  premium,  amounted  to  twenty-four  mil- 
lions three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars, 'i'o  the  sum  total  of  the  receipts  of  that  year  is  to  be  added  a  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  comn>encement  thereof,  amounting  to 
twentj'-one  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two  dollars;  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  a  correspond- 
ing balance,  amounting  to  twenty  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  of  receipts  above  expen- 
ditures, also  remained  in  the  treasury.  Although,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  receipts  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are  not 
likely  to  equal  in  amount  those  of  the  last,  yet  they  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  expenditures  by  at  least  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  I 
shall,  therefore,  continue  to  direct  that  the  surplus  revenue  be  applied,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  judiciously  and  economically  done,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  the  amount  of  which,  at  the  commencentent  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  was  sixty-seven  millions  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  dollars  ;  of  which  there  had  been  paid  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  November,  1854,  the  sura  of  twenty-two  millions  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  outstanding  public  debt  of  only  forty-four  millions  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars,  redeemable 
at  diflerent  periods  within  fourteen  years.  There  are  also  remnants  of 
other  government  stocks,  most  of  which  are  already  due,  and  on  which 
the  interest  has  ceased,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  presented  for  pay- 
ment, amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-tliree  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  dollars.  This  statement  exhibits  the  fact,  that  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  governinent  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  its  public 
debt,  which  latter  remains  unpaid,  only  because  the  time  of  payment  has 
not  yet  matured,  and  it  can  not  be  discharged  at  once,  except  at  the  option 
of  pui)lic  creditors,  who  prefer  to  retain  the  securities  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  other  fact,  not  less  striking,  that  the  annual  revenue  from  all 
sources  exceeds,  by  many  millions  of  dollars,  the  amount  needed  for  a 
prudent  and  economical  administration  of  the  government. 

The  estimates  presented  to  Congress  from  the  different  executive  de- 
partments, at  the  last  session,  amounted  to  thirty-eight  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  ;  and  the  ap- 
propriations made,  to  the  sum  of  fifty-eight  millions  otie  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars.  Of  this  excess  of 
appropriations  over  estimates,  however,  more  than  twenty  millions  was 
applicable  to  extraordinary  objects  having  no  reference  to  the  usual  an- 
nual expenditures.  Among  these  objects  was  embraced  ten  millions  to 
meet  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico ;  so  that,  in  fact,  for  objects  of  ordinary  expenditure,  the  apjiropria- 
tions  were  limited  to  considerably  less  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.     I 
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therefore  renew  my  recommendation  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports. The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  presents  a  series  of 
tables  showing  the  operation  of  the  revenue  system  for  several  successive 
years;  and  as  the  general  principle  of  reduction  of  duties  with  a  view  to 
revenue  and  not  protection  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country,  I  trust  that  little  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  settling  the 
details  of  a  measure  to  that  effect. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  recommend  a  change  in  the  laws 
which  recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  government.  There  is  no  express  provision  of  law  requiring  the 
records  and  papers  of  a  pul)iic  character,  of  the  several  officers  of  the 
government,  to  be  left  in  their  offices  for  the  use  of  their  successors,  nor 
any  provision  declaring  it  felony  on  their  part  to  make  false  entries  in 
the  books,  or  return  false  accounts.  In  the  absence  of  such  express  pro- 
vision by  law,  the  outgoing  officers,  in  many  instances,  have  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  to  take  into  their  own  possession  important  books  and 
papers,  on  the  ground  that  these  were  their  private  property  ;  and  have 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  government.  Conduct  of  this  char- 
acter, brought  in  several  instances  to  the  notice  of  the  present  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  naturally  awakened  his  suspicion,  and  resulted  in  the  dis- 
closure that  at  four  ports — namely,  Oswego,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Mil- 
waukie — the  treasury  had,  by  false  entries,  been  defrauded,  within  the 
four  years  next  preceding  March,  1853,  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  dollars.  The  great  difficulty  with  which  the  detec- 
tion of  these  frauds  has  been  attended,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction 
of  books  and  papers  by  the  retiring  officers,  and  the  facility  with  which 
similar  frauds  in  the  public  service  may  be  perpetrated,  render  the  neces- 
sity of  new  legal  enactments,  in  the  respects  above  referred  to,  quite  ob- 
vious. For  otlier  material  modifications  of  the  revenue  laws  which  seem 
to  me  desirable,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
That  report,  and  the  tables  which  accompany  it,  furnish  ample  proofs  of 
the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  financial  security  of  the  country  rests, 
and  of  the  salutary  influence  of  the  independent  treasury  system  upon 
commerce  and  all  monetary  operations. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  furnishes  additional  reasons,  I  regret 
to  say,  of  a  painful  character,  for  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  to 
provide  for  increasing  the  military  force  employed  in  the  territory  inhab- 
ited by  the  Indians.  The  settlers  on  the  frontier  have  suffered  much 
from  the  incursions  of  predatory  bands,  and  large  parties  of  emigrants  to 
our  Pacific  possessions  have  been  massacred  with  impunity.  The  recur- 
rence of  such  scenes  can  only  be  prevented  by  teaching  these  wild  tribes 
the  power  of,  and  their  responsibility  to,  the  United  States.  From  the 
garrisons  of  our  frontier  posts,  it  is  only  possible  to  detach  troops  in  small 
bodies  ;  and  though  these  have  on  all  occasions  displayed  a  gallantry 
and  a  stern  devotion  to  duty  which  on  a  larger  field  would  have  com- 
manded universal  admiration,  they  have  usually  suffered  severely  in 
these  conflicts  with  superior  numbers,  and  have  sometimes  been  entirely 
sacrifi.ced.  All  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  is  already  employed  on 
this  service,  and  is  known  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection 
which  should  be  afforded.  The  public  mind  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
cently shocked  by  savage  atrocities  committed  upon  defenceless  emi- 
grants and  border  settlements,  and  hardly  less  by  the  unnecessary 
destruction  of  valuable  lives,  where   inadequate   detachments  of   troops 
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have  urulortaken  to  furnish  the  needed  aid.  Without  increase  of  the 
military  I'orce,  thesH  scenes  will  be  repealed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  a 
larfjer  scale,  and  with  more  disastrous  consequences.  Con<;ress,  I  am 
sure,  will  perceive  that  the  plainest  duties  and  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment are  involved  in  this  question,  and  I  doubt  not  that  pronipt  action 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  when  delay  must  be  attended  by  such 
fearful  hazards. 

The  bill  of  the  last  session  providiri"  for  an  increase  of  llie  pav  of  the 
rank  and  tile  of  (lie  army  has  had  beneficial  re.sult.s,  not  only  in  facilitating 
enlistments,  but  in  obvious  improvement  in  tlie  class  of  men  who  enter 
the  service.  I  regret  that  corresponding  consideration  was  not  bestowed 
on  the  oflicers,  who,  in  view  of  their  character  and  services,  and  the  ex- 
penses to  which  they  are  necessarily  subject,  receive  at  present  what  is, 
in  my  judgment,  inadequate  compensation. 

The  valuable  services  constantly  rendered  by  the  army,  and  its  inesti- 
mable importance,  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
nation  can  |)romptly  gather  in  the  hour  of  danger,  sufficiently  attest  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  a  military  peace  estal)lishment  ;  but  the  theory  of 
our  system,  and  the  wise  practice  under  it,  require  that  any  proposed 
augmentation,  in  time  of  peiice,  be  only  commensurate  with  our  extended 
limits  and  frontier  relations.  While  scrupulously  adhering  to  this  princi- 
ple, I  find,  in  existing  circumstances,  a  necessity  for  increase  of  our  mili- 
tary force,  and  it  is  believed  that  four  new  regiments,  two  of  infantry  and 
two  of  mounted  men,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  exigency.  If 
it  were  necessary  carefully  to  weigh  the  cost  in  a  case  of  such  urgency, 
it  would  be  shown  that  tlie  additional  expense  would  be  comparatively 
light. 

With  the  increase  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  army  should,  I  think, 
be  combined  certain  measures  of  reform  in  its  organic  arrangement  and 
administration.  The  present  organization  is  the  result  of  partial  legisla- 
tion often  directed  to  special  objects  and  interests  ;  and  the  laws  regula- 
ting rank  and  command,  having  been  adopted  many  years  ago  from  the 
British  code,  are  not  always  applicable  to  our  service.  It  is  not  surpri- 
sing, therefore,  that  the  system  should  be  deficient  in  the  symmetry  and 
simplicity  essential  to  the  harmonious  working  of  its  several  parts,  and 
require  a  careful  revisiiui. 

The  present  organization,  by  maintaining  large  stafT  corps  or  depart- 
ments, separates  many  officers  from  that  close  connection  with  troops, 
and  those  active  duties  in  the  field,  which  are  deemed  requisite  to  qualify 
them  for  the  varied  responsibilities  of  high  command.  Were  the  duties 
of  the  army-stafT  mainly  discharged  by  officers  detached  from  their  regi- 
ments, it  is  believed  that  the  special  service  would  be  equally  well  per- 
for(ued,  and  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  army  be  improved. 
While  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  rights  of  officers,  and  to  the  nice 
sense  of  honor  which  should  be  cultivated  among  them,  would  seem  to 
exact  compliance  with  the  established  rule  of  promotion  in  ordinaiy  cases, 
siill  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  range  of  promotion  by  selection, 
which  is  now  practically  confined  to  the  grade  of  general  officers,  might 
be  somewhat  extended  with  benefii  to  the  public  service.  Observance  of 
ilie  rule  of  seniority  sometimes  leads,  especially  in  time  of  peace,  to  the 
promotion  of  officers  who,  after  meritorious  and  even  distinguished  ser- 
vice, may  have  been  rendered  by  age  or  infirmity  incapalile  of  perform- 
ing active  duty,  and  whose  advancement,  therefore,  would  tend  to  impair 
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the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Suitable  provision  for  this  class  of  officers, 
by  the  creation  of  a  retired  list,  would  remedy  the  evil,  without  wound- 
ing the  just  pride  of  men  who,  by  past  services,  have  established  a  claim 
to  high  consideration.  In  again  commending  this  measure  to  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  Congress,  I  would  suggest  that  the  power  of  placing 
officers  on  the  retired  list  be  limited  to  one  year.  The  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  would  thus  be  tested,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
there  should  be  occasion  to  renew  the  provision,  it  can  be  reproduced 
with  any  improvements  which  experience  may  indicate.  The  present 
organization  of  the  artillery  into  regiments  is  liable  to  obvious  objections. 
'I'he  service  of  artillery  is  that  of  batteries,  and  an  organization  of  batteries 
into  a  corps  of  artillery  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their 
duties.  A  large  part  of  the  troops  now  called  artillery  are,  and  liave  been, 
on  duty  as  infantry,  the  distinction  between  the  two  arms  being  merely 
nominal.  This  nominal  artillery  in  our  service  is  disproportionate  to  the 
whole  force,  and  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  country  demand.  I  there- 
fore commend  the  discontinuance  of  a  distinction,  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  either  the  arms  used  or  the  character  of  the  service  expected  to 
be  performed. 

In  connection  with  the  proposition  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  I  have 
presented  these  suggestions  with  regard  to  certain  measures  of  reform,  as 
the  cdinplement  of  a  system  which  would  produce  the  happiest  results 
from  a  given  expenditure,  and  which  I  hope  may  attract  the  early  atten- 
tion, and  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  approval,  of  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  having  reference  to 
more  ample  provisions  for  the  discipline  and  general  improvement  in  the 
character  of  seamen,  and  for  the  reorganization  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  navy,  I  deem  eminently  worthy  of  your  favorable  consideration.  The 
principles  which  have  controlled  our  policy  in  relation  to  the  permanent 
military  force,  by  sea  and  land,  are  sound,  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
our  system,  and  should  by  no  means  be  disregarded.  But,  limiting  the 
force  to  the  objects  particularly  set  forth  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
message,  we  should  not  overlook  the  present  magnitude  and  prospective 
extension  of  our  commercial  marine,  nor  fail  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  two  thousand  miles  of  Atlantic  seaboard,  we  have 
now  a  Pacific  coast,  stretching  from  Mexico  to  the  British  possessions  in 
the  north,  teeming  with  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  demanding  the  con- 
stant presence  of  ships-of-war.  The  augmentation  of  the  navy  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  duties  properly  and  profitably  assigned  to  it  in  time 
of  peace,  and  it  is  inadequate  for  the  large  field  of  its  operations,  not 
merely  in  the  present  but  still  more  in  the  progressively  increasing  exi- 
gencies of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  cordially 
approve  of  the  proposed  apprentice  system  for  our  national  vessels,  rec- 
ommended by  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  occurrence,  during  the  last  few  months,  of  marine  disasters  of  the 
most  tragic  nature,  involving  great  loss  of  human  life,  has  produced  in- 
tense emotions  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  throughout  the  country.  It  may 
well  be  doubled  whether  all  these  calamitous  events  are  wholly  attributa- 
ble to  the  necessary  and  inevitable  dangers  of  the  sea.  The  merchants, 
mariners,  and  shipbuilders  of  the  United  States,  are,  it  is  true,  unsurpassed 
in  far-reaching  enterprise,  skill,  intelligence,  and  courage,  by  any  others 
in  the  world.  But,  with  the  increasing  amount  of  our  commercial  ton- 
nage in  the  aggregate,  and  the  larger  size  and  improved  equipment  of  the 
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ships  now  constructed,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  reliable  seamen  be- 
gins to  be  very  seriously  felt.  The  inconvenience  may,  perhaps,  be  met, 
in  part,  by  due  regulation  for  the  introduction  into  our  merchant-ships  of 
indented  apprentices  ;  which,  while  it  would  aflord  useful  and  eligible 
occupation  to  numerous  young  men^  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
character  of  seamen  as  a  class.  And  it  is  deserving  of  serious  reflection, 
whether  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  revise  the  existing  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  at  sea,  up(m  which  the  security  of  life  and  property 
on  the  ocean  must  to  so  great  an  extent  depend.  Although  much  atten- 
tion has  already  been  given  by  Congress  to  the  proper  construction  and 
arrangement  of  steam-vessels  and  all  passenger-ships,  still  it  is  believed 
that  the  resources  of  science  and  mechanical  skill  in  this  direction  have 
not  been  exhausted.  No  good  reason  exists  for  the  marked  distinction 
which  appears  upon  our  statutes  between  the  laws  for  protecting  life  and 
property  at  sea,  and  those  for  protecting  them  on  land.  In  most  of  the 
states  severe  penalties  are  provided  to  punish  conductors  of  trains,  en- 
gineers, and  others,  employed  in  the  transportation  of  persons  by  railway, 
or  by  steamboats  on  rivers.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  ap- 
plied to  acts  of  insubordination,  cowardice,  or  other  misconduct,  on  the 
part  of  masters  and  mariners,  producing  injury  or  death  to  passengers  on 
the  high  seas,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  states,  and  where  such 
delinquencies  can  be  reached  only  by  the  power  of  Congress  ?  The  whole 
subject  is  earnestly  commended  to  j-our  consideration. 

'I'lie  report  of  the  postmaster-general,  to  which  you  are  referred  for  many 
interesting  details  in  relation  to  this  important  and  rapidly  extending  branch 
of  the  public  service,  shows  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1854,  including  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three  dollars  of  balance  due  to  foreign  offices,  amounted  to 
eight  nullions  seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven 
dollars.  The  gross  receipts  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  six  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  dol- 
lars :  exhibiting  an  expenditure  over  income  of  one  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars,  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  deficiency,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars.  The  increase  of 
the  revenue  of  the  department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  over  the 
preceding  year,  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  dollars.  No  proportionate  increase,  however,  can  be  an- 
ticipated for  the  current  year,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  23,  1854,  providing  for  increased  compensation  to  all  postmasters. 
From  these  statements  it  is  apparent  that  the  postoffice  department,  in- 
stead of  defraying  its  expenses,  according  to  the  design  at  the  time  of 
its  creations,  is  now,  and  under  existinj;  laws  must  continue  to  be,  to  no 
small  extent,  a  charge  upon  the  general  treasury.  The  cost  of  mail  trans- 
portation, during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
preceding  year  by  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  and  seventy-four 
dollars.  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  mail  transportation 
by  ocean-steamers,  and  commend  the  suggestions  of  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral to  your  early  attention. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  eleven  millions  seventy  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  acres  of  the  public  lands  have  been  surveyed,  and 
eight  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  and  seventeen  acres 
brought  into  market.     The  number  of  acres  sold  is  seven  millions  thirty- 
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five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  the  amount  received 
therefor  nine  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars.  The  aggregate  amount  of  lands  sokl,  located 
under  military  scrip  and  land-warrants,  selected  as  swamp-lands  by 
states,  and  by  locating  under  grants  for  roads,  is  upward  of  twenty-three 
millions  of  acres.  The  increase  of  lands  sold,  over  the  previous  year,  is 
about  six  millions  of  acres  ;  and  the  sales  during  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  current  year  present  the  extraordinary  result  of  five  and  a  half  millions 
sold,  exceeding  by  nearly  four  millions  of  acres  the  sales  of  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  last  year. 

'i'he  connnendable  policy  of  the  govcrninr-nt,  in  relation  to  setting  apart 
public  domain  for  those  who  have  served  their  country  in  time  of  war,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  since  1790  no  less  than  thirty  millions  of 
acres  have  been  applied  to  this  objett. 

'['he  suggestions,  which  I  submiitcd  in  my  annual  message  of  last  year, 
in  reference  to  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railways,  were 
less  full  and  exi)licit  than  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  subsequent 
develoi)ments  wduld  seem  to  render  proper  and  desirable.  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  then  asserted  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  I  entertain  no  doubt;  but  in  its  application  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  value  of  lands  in  a  particular  locality  may  be  enhanced; 
that,  in  fact,  a  larger  amount  of  money  may  piob;ibly  be  receired,  in  a 
given  time,  (or  alternate  sections,  than  could  have  been  realized  for  all 
the  sections,  without  the  impulse  and  influence  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments. A  prudent  proprietor  looks  beyond  limited  sections  of  his  domain, 
beyond  [)resent  results,  to  the  ultimate  efi"ect  which  a  particular  line  of 
policy  is  likely  to  produce  upon  all  his  j)ossessi(ms  and  interests.  The 
government,  which  is  trustee,  in  this  matter,  for  the  people  of  the  states, 
is  boimd  to  take  the  same  wise  and  comprehensive  view.  Prior  to  and 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  upward  of  thirt}^  millions  of  acres  of 
land  were  withdrawn  from  pul>lic  sale  with  a  view  to  applications  for 
grants  of  this  character  pending  before  Congress.  A  carelul  review  of 
the  whole  snbject  led  me  to  direct  that  all  such  orders  be  abrogated,  and 
the  lands  restored  to  market;  and  instructions  were  immediately  given  to 
tlial  elfect.  The  applications  at  the  la.st  session  contemplated  the  con- 
struction of  more  than  five  thousand  miles  of  road,  and  grants  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain.  Even 
admitting  the  right  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  be  unquestionable,  is  it  quite 
clear  thai  the  j)roposed  grants  would  be  productive  of  good,  and  not  evil  ? 
The  dillerent  projects  are  cf)nfined,  for  the  present,  to  eleven  states  of  this 
Union,  and  one  territory.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  grants,  show  that 
it  is  proposed  to  put  the  works  speedily  in  process  of  construction.  When 
we  reflect,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  railways 
in  the  United  States,  stimulated  as  they  have  been  by  the  large  dividends 
realized  from  the  earlier  works  over  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  between 
the  most  important  points  of  commerce  and  population,  enc(»uraged  by 
state  legislation,  and  pressed  forward  by  the  amazing  energy  of  private 
enterprise,  only  seventeen  thousand  miles  have  been  completed  in  all  the 
states  in  a  quarter  of  a  century — when  we  see  the  crippled  ccnidition  of 
many  works  commenced  and  prosecuted  upon  what  were  deeumd  to  be 
sound  principles,  and  safe  calculations — when  we  contemplate  the  enor- 
mous absorption  of  capital  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  busi- 
ness, the  extravagant  rates  of  interest  at  this  moment  paid  to  continue 
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operations,  ihe  bankruptcies  not  merely  in  money,  hut  in  character,  and 
the  inevitable  efl'ect  upon  finances  generally — can  it  be  doubled  ihat  the 
tendency  is  to  run  to  excess  in  this  matter?  Is  it  wise  to  aujiment  tliis 
excess  by  encouragin«r  hopes  of  sudden  wealth  expected  to  How  from 
magnificent  schemes  dependent  upon  the  action  of  Congress'?  Does  the 
spirit  which  has  produced  such  results  need  to  be  stimulated  or  checked] 
Is  it  not  the  better  rule  to  leave  all  these  works  to  private  enterprise, 
regulated,  and,  when  expedient,  aided,  by  the  co-operation  of  states? 
If  constntcted  by  private  capital,  the  stimulant  and  the  check  go  together, 
and  furnish  a  salutary  restraint  against  speculative  schemes  and  extrava- 
gances. But  it  is  manifest  that,  with  the  most  effective  guards,  there  is 
danger  of  going  too  fast  and  too  far. 

We  may  well  pause  before  a  proposition  contemplating  a  simultaneous 
movement  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  which,  iti  extent,  will  equal, 
exclusive  of  the  great  Pacific  road  and  all  its  branches,  nearly  one  third 
of  the  entire  length  of  such  works,  now  completed,  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  can  not  cost,  with  equipments,  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  dangers  likely  to  result  from  combinations  of 
interests  of  this  character,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  But,  independ- 
ently of  these  considerations,  where  is  the  accurate  knowledge,  the  com- 
prehensive intelligence,  which  shall  discriminate  between  the  relative 
claims  of  these  twenty-eight  proposed  roads,  in  eleven  htat(!s  and  one  ter- 
ritory? Where  will  you  begin,  and  where  end  ?  If  to  enable  these  com- 
panies to  execute  their  proposed  works,  it  is  necessary  thai  the  aid  of  the 
general  governinent  be  primarily  given,  the  policy  will  present  a  problem 
so  comprehensive  in  its  bearings,  and  so  important  to  our  political  and 
social  well-being,  as  to  claim,  in  anticipation,  the  severest  analysis. 
Entertaining  these  views,  I  recur  with  satisfaction  to  the  experience  and 
action  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  as  furnishing  assurance  that  the 
subject  will  not  fail  to  elicit  a  careful  re-examination  and  rigid  scrutiny. 

It  was  my  intention  to  present,  on  this  occasion,  some  suggestions 
regarding  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government,  which  want 
of  time  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  prevented  my  submitting  on  the 
return  to  the  house  of  representatives,  with  objections,  of  the  bill  entitled 
"  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation  and  completion 
of  certain  public  works  heretofore  commenced  under  authority  of  law  ;" 
but  the  space  in  this  communication  already  occupied  with  other  matter 
of  immediate  public  exigency  constrains  me  to  reserve  that  subject  for  a 
special  message,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
at  an  early  day. 

The  judicial  establishment  of  the  United  States  requires  modification, 
and  certain  reforms  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  legal  business  of  the 
government  are  also  much  needed  ;  but  as  I  have  addressed  you  upon  both 
of  these  subjects  at  length  before,  I  have  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
suggestions  then  made. 

My  former  recommendations  in  relation  to  suitable  provision  for  various 
objects  of  deep  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
renewed.  Many  of  these  objects  partake  largely  of  a  national  character, 
and  are  important,  independently  of  their  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
only  considerable  organized  community  iti  the  Union,  entirely  unrepre- 
sented in  Congress. 

I  have  thus  presented  suggestions  on  such  subjects  as  appear  to  me  to 
be  of  particular  interest  or  importance,  and  therefore  most  wortliy  of  con- 
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sideration  during  the  short  remaining  period  allotted  to  the  labors  of  the 
present  Congress. 

Our  forefathers  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  in  acquiring  their  inde- 
pendence, and  in  founding  this  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  devolved  upon  us,  tlieir  descendants,  the  greatest  and  the  most  noble 
trust  ever  committed  to  the  hands  of  man,  imposing  upon  all,  and  especially 
such  as  tlie  public  will  may  have  invested,  for  the  lime  being,  with  political 
functions,  the  most  sacred  obligations.  We  have  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  inherent  right  of  popular  self-government;  to  recon- 
cile the  largest  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen,  with  complete  security  of 
the  public  order ;  to  render  cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
unite  in  enforcing  their  execution,  and  to  frown  indignantly  on  all  combi- 
nations to  resist  them  ;  to  harmonize  a  sincere  and  ardent  devotion  to  the 
institutions  of  religious  faith  with  the  most  universal  religious  toleration  ; 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  by  causing  each  to  respect  those  of  the  other  ; 
to  carry  forward  every  social  improvement  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  human 
perfectibility,  by  the  free  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  not  by  the  obtrusive 
intervention  of  misapplied  force  ;  to  uphold  the  integrity  ami  guard  the 
limitations  of  our  organic  law  ;  to  preserve  sacred  from  all  touch  of  usur- 
pation, as  the  very  palladium  of  our  political  salvation,  the  reserved  rights 
and  powers  of  the  several  states  and  of  the  people  ;  to  cherish,  with  loyal 
fealty  and  devoted  affection,  this  Union,  as  the  only  sure  foundation  on 
which  the  hopes  of  civil  liberty  rest;  to  administer  goverimient  with 
vigilant  integrity  and  rigid  economy;  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship 
with  foreign  nations,  and  to  demand  and  exact  equal  justice  from  all,  but 
to  do  wrong  to  none  ;  to  eschew  intermeddling  with  the  national  policy 
and  the  domestic  repose  of  other  governments,  and  to  repel  it  from  our 
own  ;  never  to  shrink  from  war  when  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  call  us  to  arms,  but  to  cultivate  in  preference  the  arts  of  peace, 
seek  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  neutrality,  and  elevate  and  liberalize  the 
intercourse  of  nations  ;  and  by  such  just  and  honorable  means,  and  such 
only,  while  exalting  the  condition  of  the  republic,  to  assure  to  it  the  legit- 
imate influence  and  the  benign  authority  of  a  great  example  among  all 
the  powers  of  Christendom. 

Under  the  solemnity  of  these  convictions,  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
is  earnestly  invoked  to  attend  upon  our  deliberations,  and  upon  all  the 
counsels  and  acts  of  the  government,  to  the  end  that,  with  common  zeal 
and  common  efforts,  we  may,  in  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  co- 
operate for  the  promotion  of  the  supreme  good  of  these  United  States. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE, 

December   U,  1854. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Samuel  Pnoleau, 
deceased,  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $6,928  60,  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  said  Prioleau,  by  the  proper  accounting  offi- 
cer of  the  treasury,  was  approved  by  me  July  27,  1854.  It  having  been 
ascertained  that  the  identical  claim  provided  for  in  this  act  was  liquida- 
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ted  and  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  act  of  August  4,  1790, 
and  of  the  special  act  of  January  24,  1795,  the  first  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  declined  to  give  eflect  to  the  law  first  above  referred  to  without 
communicating  the  facts  for  my  consideration.  This  refusal  I  regard  as 
fully  justified  by  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  predicated. 

In  view  of  the  destruction  of  valuable  papers  by  fire  in  the  building 
occupied  by  the  treasury  department  in  1814,  and  again  in  1833,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  cases  like  this  should,  more  than  seventy  years  after 
the  transaction  with  which  they  were  connected,  be  involved  in  much 
doubt.  The  report  of  the  comptroller,  however,  shows  conclusively,  by 
record  evidence  still  preserved  in  the  department  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
sum  of  $6,122  44,  w^ith  $3,918  36  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  property — makiug  the  sum  of  $10,040  80 — was  allow- 
ed to  Samuel  Prioleau  under  the  act  for  his  relief  passed  in  1795. 

That  amount  was  reported  by  the  auditor  to  the  comptroller  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1795,  to  be  funded  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Two  thirds  of  $6,122  44,  called  six  per  cent,  stock $4,081  63 

One  third,  called  deferred  stock 2,040  81 

Interest  on  the  j)rincpal,  called  three  per  cent,  stock 3,918  36 

$10,040  80 

On  the  books  of  the  loan  office  of  South  Carolina,  under  date  of  April 
27,  1795,  is  an  entry  showing  that  there  was  issued  of  the  funded  six 

per  cent,  stock  to  Samuel  Prioleau $4,081  63 

Of  the  deferred  stock 2,040  81 

Of  the  three  per  cent,  stock 3,918  36 

$10,040  80 

On  the  ledger  of  said  loan  office  an  account  was  opened  with  Samuel 
Prioleau,  in  which  he  was  credited  with  the  three  items  of  stock,  and 
debited  by  the  transfer  of  each  certificate  to  certain  persons  named  under 
dates  of  May  20,  1795,  August  24,  1795,  and  April  19,  1796. 

These  records  show  that  the  account  of  Samuel  Prioleau,  required  to 
be  settled  by  the  act  of  January  28,  1795,  was  settled;  that  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed  was  allowed;  that  the  amount  so  found  due  was 
funded  by  said  Prioleau,  and  entered  by  his  order  on  the  loan  office  books 
of  South  Carolina,  and  soon  thereafter  by  him  sold  and  transferred.  That 
the  entire  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  was  long  since  paid  is  matter 
of  history. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  claim  has  been  prosecuted  under  a  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  present  claimants. 

I  present  the  evidence  in  the  case  collected  by  the  first  comptroller, 
and  embodied  in  this  report,  for  your  consideration,  together  wiih  a  copy 
of  a  letter  just  received  by  that  officer  from  the  executor  of  P.  G.  Piioleau, 
and  respeclfully  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  July  27, 1854. 
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INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS    MESSAGE. 
December  30,  1854. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  — 

I.v  returning  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  a 
bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation, 
and  CDmpletion  of  certain  public  works  heretofore  commenced  under  au- 
thority of  law,"  it  became  necessary  for  me,  owing  to  the  late  day  at 
which  the  bill  was  passed,  to  state  my  objections  to  it  very  briefly,  an- 
nouncing, at  the  same  time  a  purpose  to  resume  the  subject  for  more 
deliberate  discussion,  at  the  present  session  of  Congress;  for,  while  by 
no  means  insensible  of  the  arduousness  of  the  task  thus  imdertaken  by 
me,  I  conceived  that  the  two  houses  were  entitled  to  an  exposition  of  the 
consideralions  which  had  induced  dissent,  on  my  part,  from  their  conclu- 
sions in  this  instance. 

The  great  constitutional  question  of  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  internal  improvements,  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
difference  of  opinion  at  every  period  of  the  history  of  (he  United  States. 
Annual  and  special  messages  of  successive  presidents  have  been  occu- 
pied with  it,  sometimes  in  remarks  on  the  general  topic,  and  frequently 
in  objection  to  particular  bills.  The  conflicting  sentiments  of  eminent 
statesmen,  expressed  in  Congress,  or  in  conventions  called  expressly  to 
devise,  if  possible,  some  plan  calculated  to  relieve  the  subject  of  the  em- 
barrassments with  which  it  is  environed,  while  they  have  directed  public 
attention  strongly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  have  yet  left 
unsettled  the  limits,  not  merely  of  expediency,  but  of  constitutional  pow- 
er, in  relation  to  works  of  this  class  by  the  general  government. 

What  is  intended  by  the  phrase  "  internal  improvements?"  What  does 
it  embrace,  and  what  exclude?  No  such  language  is  found  in  the  consti- 
tution. Not  only  is  it  not  an  expression  of  ascertainable  constitutional 
power,  but  it  has  no  suflicient  exactness  of  meaning  to  be  of  any  value  as 
the  basis  of  a  safe  conclusion,  either  of  constitutional  law  or  of  practical 
statesmanship. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  claiming,  on  one  occasion,  after  his 
retirement  from  ofhce,  the  authorship  of  the  idea  of  introducing  into  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  general  government  "  a  permanent 
and  regular  system"  of  internal  improvements,  speaks  of  it  as  a  system, 
by  which  "the  whole  Union  would  have  been  checkered  over  with  rail- 
roads and  canals,"  affording  "  high  wages  and  constant  employment  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers;"  and  he  places  it  in  express  contrast 
with  the  construction  of  such  works  by  the  legislation  of  the  states  and 
by  private  enterprise. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that,  if  there  be  any  constitutional  power  which  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  "  railroads  and  canals"  by  Congress,  the 
same  power  must  comprehend  turnpikes  and  ordinary  carriage-roads;  nay 
it  must  extend  to  the  construction  of  bridges,  to  the  draining  of  marshes, 
to  the  erection  of  levees,  to  the  construction  of  canals  of  irrigation;  in 
a  word,  to  all  the  possible  means  of  the  material  improvement  of  the 
earth,  by  developing  its  natural  resources,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
even  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states.  But  if  there  be 
any  constitutional  power  thus  comprehensive  in  its  nature,  must  not  the 
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same  powt^r  embrace  witliin  ils  scope  other  kinds  of  improvement  of 
equal  utility  in  themselves,  and  equally  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country?  President  JefTerson,  while  intimating  the  ex[)ediency 
of  so  amending  the  constitution  as  to  comprise  objects  of  physical  prog- 
ress and  well-being,  does  not  fail  to  perceive  that  "other  objects  of  pub- 
lic improvement,"  including  "  public  education,"  by  name,  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  powers.  In  fact,  not  only  public  instruction,  but  hospitals, 
establishments  of  science  and  art,  libraries,  and  indeed  everything  apper- 
taining to  the  internal  welfare  of  the  country,  are  just  as  much  ol)jects  of 
internal  improvement,  or,  in  other  words,  of  internal  utility,  as  canals 
and  railways. 

The  admission  of  the  power  in  either  of  ils  senses  implies  its  exis- 
tence in  the  other;  and  since,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  involves  dangerous  aug- 
mentation of  the  political  functions  and  of  the  patronage  of  the  federal 
government,  we  ought  to  see  clearly  by  what  clause  or  clauses  of  the 
constitution  it  is  conferred. 

I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  express,  and  deem  it  proper 
now  to  repeat,  that  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  not  requiring  elucidation,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  creature  of  the  individual  states  and  of  the  people  of  the 
states  severally  ;  that  the  sovereign  power  was  in  them  alone  ;  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  are  derivative  ones,  the  enumeration 
and  limitations  of  which  are  contained  in  the  instrument  which  organ- 
ized if  ;  and  by  express  terms :  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people." 

Starting  from  this  foundation  of  our  constitutional  faith,  and  proceed- 
ing to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  constitution  the  power  of  making  appro- 
j)riations  for  internal  improvements  is  found,  it  is  necessary  to  reject  all 
idea  of  there  being  any  grant  of  power  in  the  preamble.  When  that 
instrument  says,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  it  only  declares 
the  inducements  and  the  anticipated  results  of  the  things  ordained  and 
established  by  it.  To  assume  that  anything  more  can  be  designed  by 
the  language  of  the  preamble,  would  be  to  convert  all  the  body  of  the 
constitution,  with  its  carefully-weighed  enumerations  and  limitations,  into 
mere  surplusage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase  in  the  grant  of 
the  power  to  Congress,  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  Stales;"  or  to  construe  the 
words  more  exactly,  they  are  not  significant  of  grant  or  concession,  but 
of  restriction  of  the  specific  grants,  having  the  effect  of  saying  that,  in 
laying  and  collecting  taxes  for  each  of  the  precise  objects  of  power  grant- 
ed to  the  general  government,  Congress  must  exercise  any  such  definite 
and  undoubted  power  in  strict  subordination  to  the  purpose  of  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  all  the  states. 

There  being  no  specific  grant  in  the  constitution  of  a  power  to  sanction 
appropriations  for  internal  improvements,  and  no  general  provision  broad 
enough  to  cover  any  such  indefinite  object,  it  becomes  necessary  to  look 
for  particular  powers,  to  which  one  or  another  of  the  things  included  in 
the  phrase  "  internal  improvements"  may  be  referred. 

In  the  discussions  of  this  question  by  the  advocates  of  the  organization 
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of  a  "  general  system  of  internal  improvements"  under  the  anspices  of  the 
federal  government,  reliance  is  had,  for  the  justification  of  ihe  measure,  on 
several  of  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  Congress  :  such  ;is  to  establish 
postoffices  and  postroads  ;  to  declare  war ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 
to  raise  and  support  armies  ;  to  regulate  commerce  ;  and  to  dispose  of  the 
territory  and  other  public  property  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  sources  of  power,  that  of  disposing  of  the  terri- 
tory and  other  public  property  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  conceded, 
that  it  authorizes  Congress,  in  the  management  of  the  public  property,  to 
make  improvements  essential  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  trust ;  but 
this  must  be  the  primary  object  of  any  such  improvement,  and  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  trust,  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  property  to  inci- 
dental purposes. 

As  to  the  other  assumed  sources  of  a  general  power  over  internal  im- 
provements, tliey  being  specific  powers,  of  which  this  is  supjxised  u>  be 
the  incident,  if  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  wise  and  thoughtiul  men  as 
they  were,  intended  to  confer  on  Congress  the  power  over  a  sul)ject  so 
wide  as  the  whole  field  of  internal  improvements,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  did  not  use  language  clearly  to  express  it;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  did  not  give  it  as  a  distinct  and  substantive  power,  instead  of  making 
it  the  implied  incident  of  some  other  one.  For  such  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  supposed  incidental  power  and  its  capacity  of  expansion,  that  any 
system  established  under  it,  would  exceed  each  of  the  others,  in  the 
amount  of  expenditure  and  number  of  the  persons  employed,  which  would 
thus  be  thrown  upon  the  general  government. 

This  position  may  be  illustrated  by  taking,  as  a  single  example,  one  of 
the  many  things  comprehended  clearly  in  the  idea  of  "  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements,"  namely,  roads.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
power  to  construct  roads  over  the  whole  Union,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1807,  while  a  member  ol  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  had  been  conceded.  Congress  would  have 
begun,  in  pursuance  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  by  constructing 
turnpikes.  Then,  as  knowledge  advanced,  it  would  have  constructed 
canals  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  it  would  have  been  embarked  in  an  almost 
limitless  scheme  of  railroads. 

Now,  there  are  in  the  United  States,  the  results  of  state  or  private  en- 
terprise, uj)ward  of  seventeen  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and  five  thousand 
miles  of  canals,  in  all  twenty-two  thousand  miles;  the  total  cost  of  which 
may  be  estimated  at  little  short  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  if 
the  same  works  had  been  constructed  by  the  federal  government,  suppo- 
sing the  thing  to  have  been  practicable,  the  cost  would  have  probably  been 
not  less  than  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  superintending,  managing,  and  keeping  up  these  canals  and 
railroads,  may  be  stated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  or  there- 
abouts ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  employed 
on  the  railroads  in  construction,  making  a  total  of  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  representing  in  families  nearly  a  million  of  souls  em- 
ployed on  or  maintained  by  this  one  class  of  public  works  in  the  United 
States. 

in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  must  have  resulted  from  such  extended  local  improvements  being 
undertaken  by  the  general  government.  State  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  have  been  suspended,  and  private  enterprise  paralyzed,  while 
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applications  for  appropriations  would  have  perverted  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  exhausted  the  national  treasury,  and  left  the  people  burdened 
with  a  lieavy  public  debt,  beyond  the  capacity  of  generations  to  discharge. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  that 
authority,  drawing  after  it  such  immense  consequences,  should  be  inferred 
by  implication  as  the  incident  of  enumerated  powers  ?  I  can  not  think 
this  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  supposing  it  would  be  still  more  glaring,  if 
similar  calculations  were  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  numerous  objects  of 
material,  moral,  and  political  usefulness,  of  which  the  idea  of  internal  im- 
provement admits.  It  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  if  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  had  intended  to  confer  the  power  to  make  appropriations  for 
the  objects  indicated,  it  would  have  been  enumerated  among  the  grants 
expressly  made  to  Congress.  When,  therefore,  any  one  of  the  powers 
actually  enumerated,  is  adduced  or  referred  to,  as  the  ground  of  an  assump- 
tion to  warrant  the  incidental  or  implied  power  of  "  internal  improvement," 
that  hypothesis  must  be  rejected,  or,  at  least,  can  be  no  further  admitted 
than  as  the  particular  act  of  internal  improvement  may  happen  to  be 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  granted  power.  Thus,  when  the  object 
of  a  given  road,  the  clearing  of  a  particular  channel,  or  the  construction 
of  a  particular  harbor  of  refuge,  is  manifestly  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  country,  then  it  seems  to  me  unde- 
niable, that  it  may  be  constitutionally  comprehended  in  the  powers  to 
declare  war,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  these  powers,  and  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  to  undertake  to  build  upon  them  a  great  system 
of  internal  improvements.  And  similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  assump- 
tion of  any  such  power  as  involved  in  that  to  establish  postroads  and  to 
regulate  commerce.  If  the  particular  improvement,  whether  by  land  or 
sea,  be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  enumerated  powers,  then,  but 
not  otherwise,  it  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  To  this  extent 
only  can  the  power  be  claimed  as  the  incident  of  any  express  grant  to  the 
federal  government. 

But  there  is  one  clause  of  the  constitution  in  which  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  express  authority  to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement 
has  been  conferred  on  Congress,  namely,  that  which  empowers  it  "  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district 
(not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states 
and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places,  purchased  by 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  otlier  needful 
buildi)if/s."  But  any  such  supposition  will  be  seen  to  be  groundless,  when 
this  provision  is  carefully  examined,  and  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
constitution. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  "  like  authority"  refers  back  to  "  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatever,"  as  applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  there  is,  in  the  district,  no  division  of  powers  as  between  the  general 
and  the  state  governments. 

In  those  places,  which  the  United  States  has  purchased,  or  retains 
within  any  of  the  states — sites  for  dock-yards  or  forts  for  example — legal 
process  of  the  given  state  is  still  permitted  to  run  for  some  purposes,  and, 
therefore,  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United  States  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
But  let  us  Jissume,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
131 
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Tliiited  States  in  a  tract  of  land,  ceded  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  dockyard 
or  fort,  by  Virj^inia  or  Maryland,  is  as  complete  as  in  that  ceded  by  them 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  then  proceed  to  analyze  this  clause  of  the 
consliluiioii. 

It  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  certain  legislative  authority  over 
all  places  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  certain  purposes.  It  implies 
that  Congress  has  otherwise  the  power  to  purchase.  But,  where  does 
Congress  get  the  power  to  purchase  ?  Manifestly,  it  must  be  from  some 
other  clause  of  the  constitution,  for  it  is  not  conferred  by  this  one.  Now, 
as  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  constitution  is  one  of  limited 
powers,  the  authority  to  purchase  must  be  conferred  in  one  of  the  enumer- 
ations of  legislative  power.  So  that  the  power  to  purchase  is  itself  not 
an  unlimited  one,  but  is  limited  by  the  objects  in  regard  to  which  legisla- 
tive authority  is  directly  conferred. 

The  other  expressions  of  the  clause  in  question  confirm  this  conclusion, 
since  the  jurisdiction  is  given  as  to  places  purchased  for  certain  enumer- 
ated objects  or  purposes.  Of  these,  the  first  great  division — forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  are  obviously  referable  to  recognized 
heads  of  specific  constitutional  power.  There  remains  ordy  the  phrase, 
"and  other  needful  buildings."  Wherefore  needful?  Needful  for  any 
possible  purpose  within  the  whole  range  of  the  business  of  society  and 
of  government  ?  Clearly  not ;  but  only  such  "  buildings"  as  are  "  need- 
ful" to  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  Congress. 

Thus,  the  United  States  need,  in  the  exercise  of  admitted  powers,  not 
only  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dockyards,  but  also  courthouses, 
prisons,  customhouses,  and  postoflices,  within  the  respective  states. 
Places  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  the  general  government  may 
constitutionally  purchase  ;  and,  having  purchased  them,  the  jurisdiction 
over  them  belongs  to  the  United  States.  So,  if  the  general  government 
has  the  power  to  build  a  lighthouse,  or  a  beacon,  it  may  purchase  a  place 
for  that  object ;  and,  having  purchased  it,  then  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion gives  jurisdiction  over  it.  Still,  the  power  to  purchase,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  lighthouse  or  beacon,  must  depend  on  the  existence 
of  the  power  to  erect ;  and,  if  that  power  exists,  it  must  be  sought  after 
in  some  other  clause  of  the  constitution. 

From  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  subject  is  regarded,  whether 
as  a  question  of  express  or  implied  power,  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  that 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  authority  to  carry  on  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  ;  and  in  this  conviction  the  system  has  been  steadily  opposed 
by  tlie  soundest  expositors  of  the  fimctions  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  no  conceivable  case,  shall  there  be 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  given  object  be  or  not,  a  necessary  incident  of  the 
military,  naval,  or  any  other  power.  As  man  is  imperfect  so  are  his 
methods  of  uttering  his  thoughts.  Human  language,  save  in  expressions 
for  the  exact  sciences,  must  always  fail  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  con- 
troversy. Hence  it  is  that,  in  one  branch  of  the  subject — the  question  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  in  aid  of  navigation — there 
is  less  of  positive  conviction  than  in  regard  to  the  general  subject;  and  it 
therefore  seems  proper,  in  this  respect,  to  revert  to  the  history  of  the 
practice  of  the  government. 

Among  the  very  earliest  acts  of  the  first  session  of  Congress,  was  that 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  lighthouses,  approved  by  President 
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Washington,  on  the  7lh  of  August,  1789,  which  contains  the  following 
provi.siniis  : 

"  That  all  expenses  which  shall  accrue,  from  and  after  the  fifteenth  day 
of  Aiioust,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  in  the  necessary 
sup[)<>rt,  maintenance,  and  repairs,  of  all  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  at  the 
entrance  of,  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of  the  United  States, 
for  rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  sale,  shall  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  :  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  none  of 
the  said  expenses  shall  continue  to  be  so  defrayed,  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  day  aforesaid,  unless  such  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  public  piers,  shall,  in  the  meantime,  be  ceded  to,  and  vested  in,  the 
United  States,  by  the  state,  or  states,  respectively,  in  which  the  same  may 
be,  together  w  itli  the  lands  and  tenements  thereunto  belonging,  and  to- 
gether with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same." 

Acts  containing  ap|)ropriations  for  this  class  of  public  works,  were 
passed  in  1791,  1792,  1793,  and  so  on,  from  year  to  year,  down  to  the 
present  time  ;  and  the  tenor  of  these  acts,  when  examined  with  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  all  appropriations  of  this  class  were  con- 
fined, with  scarcely  an  apparent  exception,  to  ihe  construction  of  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  and  the  staUeage  of  channels; 
to  render  navigation  "  safe  and  easy,"  it  is  true,  but  only  by  indicating  to 
the  navigator  obstacles  in  his  way — not  by  removing  those  obstacles,  nor 
in  any  other  respect  changing,  artificially,  the  pre-existing  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  sea.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  works  of  art  for 
the  removal  of  natural  impediments  to  navigation,  or  to  prevent  their  for- 
mation, or  for  supplying  harbors  where  these  do  not  exist,  are  also  means 
of  rendering  navigation  safe  and  easy,  and  may,  in  snpposable  cases,  be 
the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the  most  economical  of  such  means.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  until  the  year  1824,  that,  in  an  act  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  another  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  deepcTiing  the  channel  leading  into  the  harbor  of  Presque 
Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  for  repairing  Plymouth  beach,  in  Massachusetts 
bay,  we  have  any  example  of  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors,  in  the  nature  of  those  provided  for  in  the  bill  returned  by  me  to 
the  house  of  representatives. 

It  appears  not  probable  that  the  abstinence  of  Congress  in  this  respect, 
is  attributable  altogether  to  considerations  of  economy,  or  to  any  failure  to 
perceive  that  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  navigation,  might  be  not  less 
iisfi'ul  than  the  indication  of  it  for  avoidance  ;  and  it  may  be  well  assumed 
that  the  course  of  legislation  so  long  pursued  was  induced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  solicitous  consideration  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  over 
such  matters  vested  in  Conjrress. 

One  other  peculiarity  in  this  course  of  legislation  is  not  less  remarkable. 
It  is,  that  when  the  general  government  first  took  charge  of  lighthouses  and 
beacons,  it  required  the  works  themselves,  and  the  lands  on  which  they 
were  situated,  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  And,  although  for  a 
time  this  precaution  was  neglected  in  the  case  of  new  works,  in  the  sequel 
it  was  provided,  by  general  laws,  that  no  lighthouse  should  be  constructed 
on  any  site  previous  to  the  jurisdiction  over  the  same  being  ceded  to  the 
United  Slates. 
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Constitutional  authority  for  the  construction  and  support  of  many  of  the 
public  works  of  this  nature,  it  is  certain,  may  be  found  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  maintain  a  navy  and  provide  for  the  general  defence  ;  but  their 
number,  and,  in  many  instances,  their  location,  preclude  the  idea  of  their 
being  fully  justified  as  necessary  and  proper  incidents  of  that  power.  And 
they  do  not  seem  susceptible  of  being  referred  to  any  other  of  the  specific 
powers  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  unless  it  be  that  to  raise 
revenue,  in  so  far  as  this  relates  to  navigation.  The  practice,  under  all 
my  predecessors  in  office,  the  express  admissions  of  some  of  them,  and 
absence  of  denial  by  any,  sufficiently  manifest  their  belief,  that  the  power 
to  erect  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  piers,  is  possessed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment. In  the  acts  of  Congress,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  induce- 
ment and  object  of  the  appropriations  are  expressly  declared  :  these  appro- 
priations being  for  "  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,"  erected 
or  placed  "  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of  the  United  Slates  for 
rendering  the  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safe." 

If  it  be  contended  that  this  review  of  the  history  of  appropriations  of 
this  class  leads  to  the  inference,  that,  beyond  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
fence and  maintenance  of  a  navy,  there  is  authority  in  the  constitution  to 
construct  certain  works  in  aid  of  navigation,  it  is,  at  the  same  time  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  conclusions  thus  deduced  from  contemporaneous  con- 
struction and  long-continued  acquiescence,  are  themselves  directly  sug- 
gestive of  limitations  of  constitutionality,  as  well  as  expediency,  regarding 
the  nature  and  the  description  of  those  aids  to  navigation,  which  Congress 
may  provide  as  incident  to  the  revenue  power.  For  at  this  point  contro- 
versy begins,  not  so  much  as  to  the  principle  as  to  its  application. 

In  accordance  with  long-established  legislative  usage,  Congress  may 
construct  lighthouses  and  beacons,  and  provide,  as  it  does,  other  means  to 
prevent  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  But  the  general 
government  can  not  go  beyond  this,  and  make  improvements  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  of  the  nature,  and  to  the  degree,  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

To  justify  such  extended  pow-er,  it  has  been  urged  that,  if  it  be  consti- 
tutional to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out,  by  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses  or  beacons,  where  an  obstacle  to  navigation  exists, 
it  is  equally  so  to  remove  such  obstacle,  or  to  avoid  it  by  the  creation  of 
an  artificial  channel;  that  if  the  object  be  lawful,  then  the  means  adopted 
solely  with  reference  to  the  end  must  be  lawful,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
not  material,  constitutionally  speaking,  whether  a  given  obstruction  to 
navigation  be  indicated  for  avoidance,  or  be  actually  avoided  by  excava- 
ting a  new  channel  ;  that  if  it  be  a  legitimate  object  of  expenditure  to  pre- 
serve a  ship  from  wreck,  by  means  of  a  beacon  or  of  revenue-cutters,  it 
must  be  not  less  so  to  provide  places  of  safety  by  the  improvement  of 
harbors,  or,  where  none  exist,  by  their  artificial  construction  ;  and  thence 
the  argument  naturally  passes  to  the  propriety  of  improving  rivers  for  the 
benefit  of  internal  navigation  ;  because  all  these  objects  are  of  more  or 
less  importance  to  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  naval  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  question  of  opening  speedy  and  easy 
communication  to  and  through  all  parts  of  the  country  is  substantially  the 
same,  whether  done  by  land  or  water;  that  the  uses  of  roads  and  canals 
in  facilitating  commercial  intercourse,  and  uniting  by  community  of  inter- 
ests the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  country  by  land  communication,  are 
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the  same  in  their  nature  as  the  uses  of  navngahle  waters  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  the  facilities  and  aids  to  be  provided  to  navigation, 
by  wh.itsoever  means,  is  but  a  subdivision  of  the  great  question  of  the  con- 
stitutioiKility  and  expediency  of  the  internal  improvements  by  the  general 
goveri;ment.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  one  of  the 
most  inqxirtant  acts  of  appropriation  of  this  class,  that  of  the  year  1833, 
under  '.he  ;idministration  of  President  Jackson,  by  including  together  and 
providing  for,  in  one  bill,  as  well  river  and  harbor  works,  as  road  works, 
impliedly  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are  alike  branches  of  the  same 
great  subject  of  internal  improvements. 

As  the  population,  territory,  and  wealth  of  the  country  increased,  and 
settlements  extended  into  remote  regions,  the  necessity  for  additional 
means  of  comnmnication,  impressed  itself  upon  all  minds  with  a  force, 
which  had  not  been  experienced  at  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  more  and  more  embarrassed  those  who  were  most  anxious 
to  abstain,  scrupulously,  from  any  exercise  of  doubtful  power.  Hence  the 
recognition,  in  the  messages  of  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe, 
of  the  eminent  desirableness  of  such  works,  with  the  admission  that  some 
of  them  could  lawfidly  and  should  be  conducted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, but  with  obvious  uncertainty  of  opinion  as  to  the  line  between  such 
as  are  constitutional  and  such  as  are  not ;  such  as  ought  to  receive  appro- 
priations from  Congress,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  consigned  to  private  en- 
terprise, or  the  legislation  of  the  several  states. 

'i'his  uncertainty  has  not  been  removed  by  the  practical  working  of  our 
institutions  in  later  times;  for,  although  the  acquisition  of  additional  terri- 
tory and  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  have  greatly 
magnified  the  importance  of  internal  commerce,  this  fact  has,  at  the  same 
time,  complicated  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  general  government 
over  the  present  subject. 

In  fine,  a  careful  review  of  the  opinions  of  all  my  predecessors,  and  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  country,  does  not  indicate  any  fixed  rule  by 
which  to  decide  what,  of  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  are  within  the  scope  of  the  power  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  question  still  remains  unsettled.  President  Jackson  con- 
ceded the  constitutionality,  under  suitable  circumstances,  of  the  improve- 
tnent  of  rivers  and  harbors  through  the  agency  of  Congress  ;  and  President 
Polk  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  and  support,  by  appro- 
priations from  the  treasury,  of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other 
improvements,  within  the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  of  the  ocean  and  lake 
coasts  immediately  connected  with  foreign  commerce. 

But,  if  the  distinction  thus  made  rests  upon  the  differences  between 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  it  can  not  be  restricted  thereby  to  the  bays, 
inlets,  and  harbors  of  the  oceans  and  lakes,  because  foreign  commerce 
has  already  penetrated  thousands  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  means  of  our  great  rivers,  and  will  continue  so  to  extend  itself 
with  the  progress  of  settlement,  until  it  reaches  the  limit  of  navigability. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  now  teeming  with  population,  and  supplying  almost  boundless 
resources,  was  literally  an  unexplored  wilderness.  Our  advancement  has 
outstripped  even  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public, and  it  illustrates  the  fact,  that  no  rule  is  admissible  which  under- 
takes to  discriminate,  so  far  as  regards  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
between  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of 
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the  interior  regions  of  North  America.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  any  such  discrimination  has  ever  existed  in  the  practice  of 
the  government.  To  the  contrary  of  which  is  the  significant  fact  before 
stated,  that  when,  after  abstaining  from  all  such  appropriations  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  Congress  entered  upon  the  policy  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers  and  harbors,  it  commenced  with  the  rivers  Mississippi 
and  Ohio. 

The  Congress  of  the  Union,  adopting,  in  this  respect,  one  of  the  ideas 
of  that  of  the  confederation,  has  taken  heed  to  declare,  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  required,  either  in  acts  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
territories,  or  in  acts  for  admitting  new  states,  that  all  navigable  rivers 
within  the  same  "  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  and  remain,  public  highways." 

Out  of  this  condition  of  things  arose  a  question  which,  at  successive 
periods  of  our  public  annals,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  Union.  This  question  is,  what  waters  are  public  navigable  waters, 
so  as  not  to  be  of  state  character  and  jurisdiction,  but  of  federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  character,  in  the  intent  of  the  constitution  and  of  Congress  ?  A 
proximate  but  imperfect  answer  to  this  important  question  is  furnislied  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  defining  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  government.  That  jurisdiction  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
revenue  power.     It  is  not  derived  from  that,  nor  is  it  measured  thereby. 

In  that  act  of  Congress  which,  in  the  first  year  of  the  government,  or- 
ganized our  judicial  system,  and  which,  whether  we  look  to  the  subject, 
the  comprehensive  wisdom  with  which  it  was  treated,  or  the  deference 
with  which  its  provisions  have  come  to  be  regarded,  is  only  second  to  the 
constitution  itself,  there  is  a  section  in  which  the  statesmen  who  framed 
the  constitution  have  placed  on  record  their  construction  of  it  in  this 
matter.  It  enacts  that  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  "  shall  have 
exclusive  cognizance  of  all  civil  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion, including  all  seizures  under  the  law  of  impost,  navigation,  or  trade 
of  the  United  States,  when  the  seizures  are  made  on  waters  which  are 
navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  ten  or  more  tons  burden,  within  their 
respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seas."  In  this  contempora- 
neous exposition  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  trace  of  suggestion  that 
nationality  of  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  sea,  or  even  to  tide-waters. 
The  law  is  marked  by  a  sagacious  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi  were  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  even 
tlien,  before  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  had  made  wholly  our  own  the 
territorial  greatness  of  the  West.  It  repudiates,  unequivocally,  the  rule 
of  the  common  law,  according  to  which  the  question  of  whether  a  water 
is  public  navigable  water  or  not,  depends  on  whether  it  is  salt  or  not ; 
and,  therefore,  in  a  river,  confines  that  quality  to  tide-water — a  rule  result- 
ing from  the  geographical  condition  of  England,  and  applicable  to  an 
island,  with  small  and  narrow  streams,  the  only  navigable  portion  of 
which,  for  ships,  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ocean,  but  wholly  in- 
applicable to  the  great  inland  fresh-water  seas  of  America,  and  its  mighty 
rivers,  with  secondary  branches  exceeding  in  magnitude  the  largest  rivers 
of  Great  Britain. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  that,  in  disregard  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  navigability  afforded  by  that  act  of  Congress,  it  was  for 
a  time  held  by  many  that  the  rule  established  for  England  was  to  be 
received   in   the  United   States;   the  effect  of  which  was  to  exclude    Irom 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  o;eneral  government,  not  only  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  also  those  of  the  great  lakes.  To  this  construction,  it 
was  with  truth  objected,  that,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  lakes,  they  are  in 
fact  seas,  although  of  fresh  water;  that  they  are  the  natural  marine  com- 
munications between  a  series  of  populous  states,  and  between  them  and 
the  possessions  of  a  foreign  nation;  that  they  are  actually  navigated  by 
ships  of  commerce  of  the  largest  capacity;  that  they  had  once  been,  and 
might  again  be,  the  scene  of  foreign  war;  and  that  tlierefore  it  was  doing 
violence  to  all  reasons  to  umlertake,  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  doctrine  of 
technical  foreign  law,  to  exclude  such  waters  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  government.  In  regard  to  the  river  Mississippi,  it  was  objected 
that,  to  draw  a  line  across  that  river  at  the  point  of  ebb  and  flood  of  tide, 
and  say  that  the  part  below  was  public  navigable  water,  and  the  part 
above  not,  while  in  the  latter  the  water  was  at  least  equally  deep  and 
navigable,  and  its  commerce  as  rich  as  in  the  former,  with  numerous 
ports  of  foreign  entry  and  delivery,  was  to  sanction  a  distinction  artificial 
and  unjust,  because  regardless  of  tlie  real  fact  of  navigability. 

We  may  conceive  that  some  such  considerations  led  to  the  enactment, 
in  the  year  1845,  of  an  act,  in  addition  to  that  of  1789,  declaring  that 
"the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  possess,  and  exer- 
cise the  same  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  contract  and  tort,  arising  in,  upon 
or  concerning  steamboats  and  other  vessels  of  twenty  tons  burden  and 
upward,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade,  and  at  the  time 
employed  in  business  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  ports  and  pla- 
ces in  different  states  and  territories  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters 
connecting  said  lakes,  as  is  now  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  said 
courts  in  cases  of  the  like  steamboats  and  other  vessels  employed  in  navi- 
gation and  commerce  upon  the  high  seas  or  tide-waters,  within  the  admi- 
rality  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  observable  that  the  act  of  1789  applies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  all  "  waters  which  are  navigable  from  the  sea"  for  vessels  of 
ten  tons  burden;  and  that  of  1845  extends  the  jurisdiction  to  enrolled  ves- 
sels of  twenty  tons  burden,  on  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters  connecting 
said  lakes,  though  not  waters  navigable  from  the  sea,  provided  such  ves- 
sels be  employed  between  places  in  diff'erent  states  and  territories. 

Thus  it  appears  that  these  provisions  of  law,  in  effect,  prescribe  condi- 
tions by  which  to  determine  whether  any  waters  are  public  navigable 
waters,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  federal  government.  The  condi- 
tions include  all  waters,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  and  whether  of  sea,  lake, 
or  river,  provided  they  be  capable  of  navigation  by  vessels  of  a  certain 
tonnage,  and  for  commerce,  either  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  or  between  any  two  or  more  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the 
Union.  This  excludes  water  wholly  within  any  particular  state,  and  not 
used  as  the  means  of  commercial  communication  with  any  other  state, 
and  subject  to  be  improved  or  obstructed,  at  will  by  the  state  within 
which  it  may  happen  to  be. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  provisions  of  statute  has  been  called  in 
question.  Their  constitutionality  has  been  maintained,  however,  by  re- 
peated decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  concurrent  act  of  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  government.  Regarded  as 
affording  a  criterion  of  what  is  navigable  water,  and  as  such  suliject  to 
the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  Congress,  these  acts 
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are  olijrctionable  in  this,  that  the  rule  of  navigability  is  an  arbitrary  one; 
that  Congress  may  repeal  the  present  rule,  and  adopt  a  new  one;  and 
that  thus  a  leyislative  definition  will  be  able  to  restrict  or  enlarge  the 
limits  of  constitutional  power.  Yet  this  variableness  of  standard  seems 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  At  any  rate,  neither  the  first  Congress, 
composed  of  the  statesmen  of  the  era  when  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
nor  any  subsequent  Conaress,  has  afforded  us  the  means  of  attaining  great- 
er precision  of  construction  as  to  this  part  of  the  constitution. 

This  reflection  may  serve  to  relieve  from  undeserved  reproach  an  idea 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Republic,  President  Jackson.  He, 
seeking  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  for  some  practical  rule  of 
action  in  regard  to  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, prescribed,  fur  his  own  official  conduct,  the  rule  of  confining  such 
appropriations  to  "places  below  the  ports  of  entry  or  delivery  established 
by  law."  He  saw  clearly,  as  the  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  acts  of 
1789  and  1845  did,  that  there  is  no  inflexible  natural  line  of  discrimina- 
tion between  what  is  national  and  what  local,  by  means  of  which  to  deter- 
mine absolutely  and  unerringly  at  what  point  on  a  river  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Statas  shall  end.  He  perceived,  and  of  course  admitted, 
that  the  constitution,  while  conferring  on  the  general  government  some 
power  of  action  to  render  navigation  safe  and  easy,  had,  of  necessity,  left 
to  Congress  mucli  of  discretion  in  this  matter.  He  confided  in  the  patri- 
otism of  Congress  to  exercise  that  discretion  wisely,  not  permitting  him- 
self 10  suppose  it  possible  that  a  port  of  entry  or  delivery  would  ever  be 
established  by  law  for  the  express  and  only  purpose  of  evading  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  measure  of  discre- 
tion in  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  also  that  of  the  legitimate  responsibility 
of  the  executive  in  the  same  relation. 

In  matters  of  legislation  of  the  most  unquestionable  constitutionality,  it 
is  always  material  to  consider  what  amount  of  public  money  shall  be 
aj)propriated  for  any  particular  object.  The  same  consideration  applies 
with  augmented  force  to  a  class  of  appropriations,  which  are  in  their 
nature  peculiarly  prone  to  run  to  excess,  and  which,  being  made  in  the 
exercise  of  incidental  powers,  have  intrinsic  tendency  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  constitutionality. 

If  an  appropriation  for  improving  the  navigability  of  a  river,  or  deepen- 
ing or  protecting  a  harbor,  have  reference  to  military  or  naval  purposes, 
then  its  riiihtfulness,  whether  in  amount,  or  in  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied,  depends,  manifestl}',  on  the  military  or  naval  exigency;  and  the 
subject-matter  allbrds  its  own  measure  of  legislative  discretion.  But  if 
the  appropriations  fur  such  an  object  have  no  distinct  relation  to  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  wants  of  the  country,  and  is  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  reveiuie  from  commerce,  then  the  very  vagueness  of 
the  proposed  purpose  of  the  expenditure  constitutes  a  perpetual  admoni- 
tion of  reserve  and  caution.  Through  disregard  of  this,  it  is  undeniable 
that,  in  many  cases,  appropriations  of  this  nature  have  been  made  unwise- 
ly, without  accomplishing  beneficial  results  commensurate  with  the  cost, 
and  sometimes  for  evil,  rather  than  good,  independently  of  their  dubious 
relation  to  the  constitution. 

Among  the  radical  changes  of  the  course  of  legislation  in  these  mat- 
ters, which,  in  my  judgment,  the  public  interest  demands,  one  is  a  return 
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to  the  primitive  idea  of  Congress,  which  required  in  this  class  of  public 
works,  as  in  all  others,  a  conveyance  of  the  soil,  and  a  cession  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  I  think  this  condition  ought  never  to 
have  been  waived  in  the  case  of  any  harbor  improvement  of  a  permanent 
nature,  as  where  piers,  jetties,  seawalls,  and  other  like  works,  are  to  be 
constructed  and  maintained.  It  would  powerfully  tend  to  counteract  en- 
deavors to  obtain  appropriations  of  a  local  character,  and  chiefly  calcula- 
ted to  promote  individual  interests.  The  want  of  such  a  provision  is  the 
occasion  of  abuses  in  regard  to  existing  works,  exposing  them  to  private 
encroachment  without  sufficient  means  of  redress  by  law.  Indeed,  the 
absence,  in  such  cases,  of  a  cession  of  jurisdiction,  has  constituted  one 
of  the  constitutional  objections  to  appropriations  of  this  class.  It  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  any  sufficient  reason  for  requiring  it  in  the  case  of  arse- 
nals or  forts,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  all  other  public  Avorks;  if  to 
be  constructed  and  maintained  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional power  of  appropriation,  they  should  be  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  measure  of  precaution,  in  regard  to  such  appropria- 
tions, which  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
It  is,  to  make  appropriations  for  every  work  in  a  separate  bill,  so  that 
each  one  shall  stand  on  its  own  independent  merits,  and,  if  it  pass,  shall 
do  so  under  circumstances  of  legislative  scrutiny,  entitling  it  to  be  regard- 
ed as  of  general  interest,  and  a  proper  subject  of  charge  on  the  treasury 
of  the  Union. 

During  that  period  of  time  in  which  the  country  had  not  come  to  look 
to  Congress  for  appropriations  of  this  nature,  several  of  the  states,  whose 
productions  or  geographical  position  invited  foreign  commerce,  had  enter- 
ed upon  plans  for  the  improvement  of  their  harbors  by  themselves,  and 
through  means  of  support  drawn  directly  from  that  commerce,  in  virtue 
of  an  express  constitutional  power,  needing  for  its  exercise  only  the  per- 
mission of  Congress.  Harbor  improvements  thus  constructed  and  main- 
tained, the  expenditures  upon  them  being  defrayed  by  the  very  facilities 
they  afford,  are  a  voluntary  charge  on  those  only  who  see  fit  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  facilities,  and  can  be  justly  complained  of  by  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  these  improvements  are  carried  on  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  treasury,  the  benefits  will  continue  to  inure  to  those 
alone  who  enjoy  the  facilities  afforded,  while  the  expenditure  will  be  a 
burden  upon  the  whole  country,  and  the  discrimination  a  double  injury  to 
places  equally  requiring  improvement,  but  not  equally  favored  by  appro- 
priations. 

These  considerations,  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion amply  suffice  to  suggest  the  policy  of  confining  appropriations  by  the 
general  government  to  works  necessary  to  the  execution  of  its  undoubted 
powers,  and  of  leaving  all  others  to  individual  enterprise,  or  to  the  sepa- 
rate states,  to  be  provided  for  out  of  their  own  resources,  or  by  recurrence 
to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes  the  states  to  lay  du- 
ties of  tonnaye  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  16,  1855. 

To  the  Senate  and.  House  of  Representatives: — 

I  TRANSiMiT  herewith  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  upon  the  subject 
of  Indian  hostilities.  The  employment  of  volunteer  troops,  as  suggested 
by  the  secretary,  seems  to  afford  the  only  practicable  means  of  providing 
for  the  present  emergency. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  other  cases,  similar  in  character 
to  those  particularly  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  papers,  will,  at  an 
early  day,  require  vigorous  measures  and  the  exhibition  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary force,  'i'he  proposed  temporary  provision  to  meet  a  special  demand, 
so  far  from  obviating,  in  my  judgment,  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  urgent 
necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  regular  army,  at  least  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended in  my  late  annual  message.  Unless,  by  the  plan  proposed  or 
some  other  equally  effective,  a  force  can  be  early  brought  into  the  field 
adequate  to  the  suppression  of  existing  hostilities,  the  combination  of  pred- 
atory bands  will  be  extended,  and  the  difficulty  of  restoring  order  and 
security  greatly  magnified.  On  the  other  hand,  without  a  permanent 
military  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  control  the  unfriendly  Indians,  it 
may  be  expected  that  hostilities  will  soon  be  renewed,  and  that  years  of 
border  warfare  will  afflict  the  country,  retarding  the  progress  of  settle- 
ment, exposing  emigrant  trains  to  savage  barbarities,  and  consuming  mil- 
lions of  the  public  money. 

The  state  of  things  made  known  in  various  letters,  recently  received 
at  the  war  department,  extracts  from  a  portion  of  which  are  herewith  en- 
closed, is  calculated  to  augment  the  deep  solicitude  which  this  matter  has 
for  some  time  past  awakened,  and  which  has  been  earnestly  expressed  in 
previous  messages,  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

I  re>>pectfully  submit  that  the  facts  now  communicated  urgently  call  for 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January  24,  1855. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  — 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  post- 
master-general, together  with  accompanying  documents,  communicating 
what  has  been  done  in  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1854, 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia." 

I  have  deemed  it  best,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  sites,  but  to  submit  all  proposals  made,  in  re- 
si)onse  to  public  advertisement  for  several  weeks  in  the  principal  news- 
papers in  each  of  the  cities  designated,  to  Congress,  for  such  action  as  it 
may  deem  proper  to  take,  in  fultihnent  of  the  original  design  of  the  before- 
mentioned  acU 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  29,   1855. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  Coiigress  herewith  a  communication  of  this  date  from 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  with  accompanying  papers,  and  recommend 
that  the  appropriations  therein  asked  for  be  made. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  suggest  a  modification  of  existing  laws, 
with  a  view  to  enable  me  more  efl'ectually  to  carry  into  execution  the 
treaties  with  the  different  Indian  tribes  in  Kanzas  territory. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  early  settlement  of  the  ceded 
lands,  as  well  as  those  held  in  trust  and  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  I  shall  exercise  all  the  power  intrusted  to  me  to  maintain  strictly 
and  in  good  faith,  our  treaty  obligations. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law  requiring  the 
lands  which  are  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the  Indians  by  the  government, 
to  be  appraised  and  classified  ;  a  minimum  price  to  be  fixed,  for  a  less 
sum  than  which  no  sales  shall  be  made  without  further  provision  by  law  ; 
and  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  times 
and  i)laces,  as  the  obligations  of  the  government,  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  public  interest,  with  reference  to  speedy  settlement,  may 
render  expedient. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE 
February  12,  1855. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  — 

The  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  11th  of  December  last,  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  official  correspondence  relative  to  the  late  difficulties  be- 
tween the  consul  of  France  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  California,  has  been  under  consideration,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  might  have  been  brought  to  a 
close,  so  as  to  have  obvinted  any  objection  to  a  compliance  with  the  reso- 
lution at  this  session  of  Congress.  Those  negotiations,  however,  are  still 
pending,  but  I  entertain  a  confident  expectation  that  the  afliair  will  be 
definitely  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  prior  to  the  next  session. 


FRENCH     SPOLIATION     BILL     VETO. 

February  17,  1855. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

I  HAVE  received  and  carefully  considered  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliations 
committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  thirty-first  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,"  and,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  imperatively  en- 
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joined  on  me  by  the  constitution,  I  return  the  same,  with  my  objections, 
to  the  house  of  representatives  in  which  it  originated. 

In  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  functions  were  separated,  and  placed  in  distinct 
hands.  Although  the  president  is  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient,  his  participation  in  the  formal  business  of  legis- 
lation is  limited  to  the  single  duty,  in  a  certain  contingency,  of  demand- 
ing for  a  bill  a  particular  form  of  vote,  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
before  it  can  become  a  law.  He  is  not  invested  with  power  to  defeat 
legislation  by  an  absolute  veto,  but  only  to  restrain  it,  and  is  charged  with 
the  duty,  in  case  he  disapproves  a  measure,  of  invoking  a  second,  and  a 
more  deliberate  and  solemn  consideration  of  it  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  incumbent  on  the  president  to  sign  a  bill  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  thus  merely  to  authenticate  the  action  of  Congress,  for  he  must  exer- 
cise inteiligent  judgment,  or  be  faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  If 
he  approve  a  bill  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  for  such  further 
action  as  the  constitution  demands,  which  is  its  enactment,  if  at  all,  not 
by  a  bare  numerical  majority,  as  in  the  first  instance,  but  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses. 

While  the  constitution  thus  confers  on  the  legislative  bodies  the  com- 
plete power  of  legislation  in  all  cases,  it  proceeds,  in  the  spirit  of  justice, 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  responsibility  of  the  president.  It 
does  not  compel  him  to  affix  the  signature  of  approval  to  any  bill  unless  it 
actually  have  his  approbation  ;  for,  while  it  requires  him  to  sign  if  he 
approve,  it,  in  my  judgment,  imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  withholding 
his  signature  if  he  do  not  approve.  In  the  execution  of  his  oflicial  duty 
in  this  respect,  he  is  not  to  perform  a  mere  mechanical  part,  but  is  to  de- 
cide and  act  according  to  conscientious  convictions  of  the  rightfulness  or 
the  wrongfulness  of  the  proposed  law.  In  a  matter  as  to  which  he  is 
doubtful  in  his  own  mind,  he  may  well  defer  to  the  majority  of  the  two 
houses.  Individual  members  of  the  respective  houses,  owing  to  the 
nature,  variety,  and  amount  of  business  pending,  must  necessarily  rely, 
for  their  guidance  in  many,  perhaps  most  cases,  when  the  matters  involved 
are  not  of  popular  interest,  upon  the  investigation  of  appropriate  commit- 
tees, or,  it  may  be,  that  of  a  single  member,  whose  attention  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject.  For  similar  reasons,  but  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  daily  urged  upon 
his  attention,  the  president  naturally  relies  much  upon  the  investigation 
had,  and  the  results  arrived  at,  by  the  two  houses,  and  hence  those  results, 
in  large  classes  of  cases,  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  his  approval 
rests.  The  president's  responsibility  is  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  that  of  a  senator  is  to  the  people  of  a  particular  state, 
that  of  a  representative  to  the  people  of  a  state  or  district ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  he  will  not  resort  to  the  clearly-defined  and  limited 
power  of  arresting  legislation,  and  calling  for  reconsideration  of  any 
measure,  except  in  obedience  to  requirements  of  duty.  When,  however, 
he  entertains  a  decisive  and  fixed  conclusion,  not  merely  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality, but  of  the  impropriety,  or  injustice  in  other  respects,  of  any 
measure  if  he  declare  that  he  approves  it,  he  is  false  to  his  oath,  and  he 
deliberately  disregards  his  constitutional  obligations. 

I  cheerfully  recognise  the   weight  of  authority  which  attaches  to  the 
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action  of  a  majority  of  the  two  houses.  But,  in  this  case,  as  in  some 
others,  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  for  wise  considerations  of  public 
good,  provided  that  nothing  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  one  or  both  of 
the  houses  of  Congress  shall  become  effective  to  bind  the  co-ordinate  de- 
partments of  the  government,  the  people,  and  the  several  states.  If  there 
be  anything  of  seeming  invidiousness  in  the  official  riglit  thus  conferred 
on  the  president,  it  is  in  appearance  only,  for  the  same  right  of  approving 
or  disapproving  a  hill,  according  to  each  one's  own  judgment,  is  conferred 
on  every  member  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  must  be  extraordinary 
which  would  induce  the  president  to  withhold  approval  from  a  bill  in- 
volving no  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  amount  of  the  claims  pro- 
posed to  be  discharged  by  the  bill  before  me,  the  nature  of  the  transactions 
in  which  those  claims  are  alleged  to  have  originated,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
country,  present  such  an  exigency.  Their  history  renders  it  impossible 
that  a  president  who  has  participated,  to  any  considerable  degree,  in  public 
affairs,  could  have  failed  to  form,  respecting  them,  a  decided  opinion,  upon 
what  he  would  deem  satisfactory  grounds.  Nevertheless,  instead  of  rest- 
ing on  former  opinions,  it  has  seemed  to  me  proper  to  review  and  more 
carefully  examine  the  whole  subject,  so  as  satisfactorily  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  my  obligations  in  the  premises. 

I  feel  called  upon,  at  the  threshold,  to  notice  an  assertion,  often  re- 
peated, that  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  satisfy  these  claims,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  present  bill,  rests  as  a  stain  on  the  justice  of  our 
country.  If  it  be  so,  the  imputation  on  the  public  honor  is  aggravated  by 
the  consideration  that  the  claims  are  coeval  with  the  present  century,  and 
it  has  been  a  persistent  wrong  during  that  whole  period  of  time.  The 
allegation  is,  that  private  property  has  been  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,  in  violation  of  express  provision  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  that  reparation  has  been  withheld,  and  justice  denied,  until  the  injured 
parties  have,  for  the  most  part,  descended  to  the  grave.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  that  those  who  represented  the  people,  in  dif- 
ferent capacities,  at  the  time  when  the  alleged  obligations  were  incurred, 
and  to  whom  the  charge  of  injustice  attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
also  passed  away,  and  borne  with  them  the  special  information  which 
controlled  their  decision,  and,  it  may  be  well  presumed,  constituted  the 
justification  of  their  acts. 

If,  however,  the  charge  in  question  be  well  founded,  although  its  ad- 
mission would  inscribe  on  our  history  a  page  which  we  might  desire  most 
of  all  to  obliterate,  and  although,  if  true,  it  must  painfully  disturb  our  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  and  the  high  sense  of  moral  and  political  responsi- 
bility of  those  whose  meiuories  we  have  been  taught  to  cherish  with  so 
much  reverence  and  respect,  still,  we  have  only  one  course  of  action  left 
to  us,  and  that  is,  to  make  the  most  prompt  and  ample  reparation  in  our 
power,  and  consign  the  wrong,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  forgetfulness. 

But  no  such  heavy  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  lightly  passed 
upon  the  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  who  participated  in  the  transactions 
out  of  which  these  claiius  are  supposed  to  have  arisen,  and  who,  from 
their  ample  means  of  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  in  its  minute  de- 
tails, an(l  from  their  official  position,  are  peculiarly  responsible  lor  what- 
ever there  is  of  wrong  or  injustice  in  the  decisions  of  the  government. 

Their  justification  consists  in  that  which  constitutes  the  objections  to 
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the  present,  bill — namely,  the  absence  of  any  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  charge  of  a  denial  of  justice  in  this  case,  and 
consequent  stain  upon  our  national  character,  has  not  yet  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  people.  But,  if  it  were  otherwise,  this  bill,  so  far  from 
relieving  the  past,  would  only  stamp  on  the  present  a  more  deep  and  in- 
delible stigma.  It  admiis  the  justice  of  the  claims,  concedes  that  payment 
has  been  wrongfully  withheld  for  fifty  years,  and  then  proposes,  not  to 
pay  them,  but  to  compound  with  the  public  creditors  by  providing,  that 
whether  the  claims  shall  be  presented  or  not,  whether  the  sum  appropri- 
ated shall  pay  much  or  little  of  what  shall  be  found  due,  the  law  itself 
shall  constitute  a  perpetual  bar  to  all  future  demands.  This  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  the  way  to  alone  for  wrongs,  if  they  exist,  nor  to  meet  subsist- 
ing obligations. 

If  new  facts,  not  known  or  not  accessible  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  JefTerson,  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr.  Monroe,  had  since  been  brought  to 
light,  or  new  sources  of  information  discovered,  this  would  greatly  relieve 
the  subject  of  embarrassment.      But  nothing  of  this  nature  has  occurred. 

Thai  those  eminent  statesmen  had  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect conclusion,  no  one  will  deny.  That  they  never  recognized  the 
alleged  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  goverimient,  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  their  respective  administrations.  Indeed,  it  stands  not  as  a  matter  of 
controlling  authority,  but  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  these  claims  have  never, 
since  our  existence  as  a  nation,  been  deemed  by  any  president  worthy  of 
recommendation  to  Congress. 

Claims  to  payment  can  rest  only  on  the  plea  of  indebtedness  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  This  requires  that  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
United  States  have  incurred  liability  to  the  claimants,  either  by  such  acts 
as  deprive  them  of  their  property,  or  by  having  actually  taken  it  for  public 
use,  without  making  just  compensation  for  it. 

The  first  branch  of  the  proposition — that  on  which  an  equitable  claim 
to  be  indemnified  by  the  United  States  for  losses  sustained  might  rest — 
requires  at  least  a  cursory  examination  of  the  history  of  the  transactions 
on  which  the  claims  depend.  The  first  link  which  in  the  chain  of  events 
arrests  attention,  is  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  negotiated  in  1778.  By  those 
treaties,  peculiar  privileges  were  secured  to  the  armed  vessels  of  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  in  the  ports  of  the  other;  the  freedom  of  trade  was 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  mutual  obligations  were  incurred  by  each  to  guar- 
anty to  the  other  their  territorial  possessions  in  America. 

In  1792-'93,  when  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
the  former  claimed  privileges  in  American  ports  which  our  government 
did  not  admit  as  deducible  from  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  which,  it  was 
held,  were  in  conflict  with  obligations  to  the  other  belligerent  powers. 
The  liberal  prmciple  of  one  of  the  treaties  referred  to — that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  and  thai  subsistence  and  supplies  were  not  contrab;ind 
of  war,  unless  destined  to  a  blockaded  port — was  found,  in  a  commercial 
view,  to  operate  disadvantageously  to  France,  as  compared  with  her  enemy. 
Great  Britain,  the  latter  asserting,  under  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  to 
capture,  as  corurahand,  supplies  when  bound  for  an  enemy's  port. 

Induced  mainly,  it  i^s  believed,  by  these  considerations,  the  government 
of  France  decreed,  on  tht^  9th  of  May,  1793,  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
that  "  the  French  people  are  no  longer  permitted  to  fulfil  toward  the 
neutral  powers  in  general  the  vows  they  have  so  often  manifested,  and 
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which  they  constantly  make  for  the  full  and  entire  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  ;  and,  as  a  counter  measure  to  the  course  of  Great  Britain, 
authorized  the  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  in  like 
manner  as  (hat  was  done  by  her  great  maritime  rival.  This  decree  was 
made  to  act  retrospectively,  and  to  continue  until  the  enemies  of  France 
should  desist  from  depredations  on  the  neutral  vessels  bound  to  the  ports 
of  France.  Then  followed  the  embargo,  by  which  our  vessels  were  de- 
tained in  Bordeaux;  the  seizure  of  British  goods  on  board  of  our  ships, 
and  of  the  property  of  American  citizens,  under  the  pretence  that  it  be- 
longed to  English  subjects  ;  and  the  imprisonment  of  American  citizens 
captured  on  the  high  seas. 

Against  these  infractions  of  existing  treaties  and  violations  of  our  rights 
as  a  neutral  power,  we  complained  and  remonstrated.  For  the  property 
of  our  injured  citizens  we  demanded  that  due  compensation  should  be 
made,  and  from  1793  to  1797  used  every  means,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, to  obtain  redress  by  negotiation.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
these  ellorts  were  met  by  a  refusal  to  receive  a  minister  sent  by  our  gov- 
ernment with  special  instructions  to  represent  the  amicable  disposition  of 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  their  desire  to  re- 
move jealousies  and  to  restore  confidence  by  showing  that  the  complaints 
against  them  were  groundless.  Failing  in  this,  another  attempt  to  adjust 
all  differences  between  the  two  repulilics  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
trat)rdinary  mission,  composed  of  three  distinguished  citizens,  but  the 
refusal  to  receive  was  offensively  repealed  ;  and  thus  terminated  this  last 
effort  to  preserve  peace  and  restore  kind  relations  with  our  early  friend 
and  ally,  to  whom  a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  which  the  American  people 
have  never  been  willing  to  depreciate  or  to  forget.  Years  of  negotiation  had 
not  only  failed  to  secure  indemnity  for  our  citizens  and  exemption  from 
further  depredation,  but  these  lono-coiitinued  ed'orts  had  brought  upon  the 
government  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France,  and 
such  indignities  as  to  induce  President  Adams,  in  his  message  of  May 
IG,  1797,  to  Congress,  convened  in  special  session,  to  present  it  as  the 
})articular  matter  for  their  consideration,  and  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
highest  indignation.  Thenceforward  the  action  of  our  government  as- 
sumed a  character  which  clearly  indicates  that  hope  was  no  longer  enter- 
tained from  the  amicable  feeling  or  justice  of  the  government  of  France  ; 
and  hence  the  subsequent  measures  were  those  of  force. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1798,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  employment  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  against  "armed  vessels  of  the  republic  of 
France,'"  and  authorized  their  capture,  if  "found  hovering  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  on  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  thereof."  On  the  18th  of  June,  1798,  an 
act  was  passed  prohibiting  commercial  intercourse  with  France,  under 
the  penally  of  the  torfeiture  of  the  vessels  so  employed.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  the  same  year,  an  act  to  arm  the  merchant  marine  to  oppose  searches, 
capture  aggressors,  and  recapture  American  vessels  taken  by  the  French. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  same  year,  an  act  for  the  condemnation  and  sale  of 
French  vessels  captured  by  authority  of  the  act  of  28th  of  May  preceding. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  same  year,  an  act  abrogating  the  treaties  and  the 
convention  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  declaring  "  that  the  same  shall  not  henceforth  be  regarded  as 
legally  obligatory  on  the  government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
On  the  9lh  of  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed  which  enlarged  tlie  limits 
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of  the  liostilities  then  existing  by  authorizing  our  public  vessels  to  capture 
armed  vessels  of  France  wherever  found  upon  the  high  seas,  and  confer- 
red power  on  the  president  to  issue  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels 
to  engBije  m  like  service. 

These  acts,  though  short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which  would  put  all 
the  citizens  of  each  country  in  hostility  with  those  of  the  other,  were, 
nevertheless,  actual  war,  partial  in  its  application,  maritime  in  its  char- 
acter, but  which  required  the  expenditure  of  much  of  our  public  treasure, 
and  much  of  the  blood  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  who,  in  vessels  but  little 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  war,  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  high  seas  for  the 
rights  and  security  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  repel  indignities  offered 
to  the  national  honor. 

It  is  not,  then,  because  of  any  failure  to  use  all  available  means,  diplo- 
matic and  military,  to  obtain  reparation  that  liability  for  private  claims  can 
have  been  incurred  by  the  United  States  :  and  if  there  is  any  pretence  for 
such  liability,  it  must  flow  from  the  action,  not  from  the  neglect,  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  complaint  on  the  part  of  France  was  against  the 
proclamation  of  President  Washington,  of  April  22,  1793,  At  that  early 
period  in  the  war  which  involved  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  part,  and  France  on  the  other, 
the  great  and  wise  man  who  was  the  chief  executive,  as  he  was  and  had 
been  the  guardian  of  our  then  infant  republic,  proclaimed  that  "  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  require  that  they  should,  with  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  toward  the 
belligerent  powers."  This  attitude  of  neutrality,  it  was  pretended,  was  in 
disregard  of  the  obligations  of  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  And  this,  together  with  the  often-renewed  complaint  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  1778  had  not  been  observed  and  executed 
by  the  United  States,  formed  the  pretext  for  the  series  of  outrages  upon 
our  government  and  its  citizens,  which  finally  drove  us  to  seek  redress 
and  safety  by  an  appeal  to  force.  The  treaties  of  1778,  so  long  the  sub- 
ject of  French  complaints,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  foundation  upon 
which  are  laid  these  claims  of  indemnity  from  the  United  States  for  spoli- 
ations committed  by  the  French  prior  to  1800.  The  act  of  our  govern- 
ment which  abrogated,  not  only  the  treaties  of  1778,  but  also  the  subse- 
quent consular  convention  of  1788,  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it 
may  be  well  here  to  inquire  what  the  course  of  France  was  in  relation 
thereto.  By  the  decrees  of  the  9th  of  xMay,  1793,  7th  of  July,  1796,  and 
2d  of  March,  1797,  the  stipulations  which  were  then  and  subsequently 
most  important  to  the  United  States,  were  rendered  wholly  inoperative. 
The  highly-injurious  effects  which  these  decrees  are  known  to  have  pro- 
duced show  how  vital  were  the  provisions  of  treaty  which  they  violated, 
and  make  manifest  the  incontrovertible  right  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare, as  the  consequence  of  these  acts  of  the  other  contracting  party,  the 
treaties  at  an  end. 

The  next  step  in  this  inquiry  is,  whether  the  act  declaring  the  treaties 
null  and  void  was  ever  repealed,  or  whether  by  any  other  means  the 
treaties  were  ever  revived  so  as  to  be  either  the  subject  or  the  source  of 
national  obligation.  The  war  which  has  been  described  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1800,  and  to  that  instrument  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  to  find  how  much  of  pre-existing  obligations  between  the  two  gov- 
ermnents  outlived  the  hostilities  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  By 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  ISnO  it  was  declared  that  the  ministers 
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plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  respecting  the 
treaties  of  alliance,  amity,  and  commerce  of  1778,  and  the  convention  of 
1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  nmtually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will 
negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time,  and  until  they 
shall  have  agreed  upon  these  points  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall 
have  no  operation. 

When  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
second  article  was  disagreed  to,  and  the  treaty  amended  by  striking  it 
out,  and  inserting  a  provision  tliat  the  convention  then  made  should  con- 
tinue in  force  eight  years  from  the  date  of  ratification,  which  convention 
thus  amended  was  accepted  by  the  first  consul  of  France,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  note  explanatory  of  his  construction  of  the  convention,  to  the 
effect  that  by  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article  the  two  states  renounce 
the  respective  pretensions  which  were  the  object  of  the  said  article. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  language  of  the  second  article,  as  originally 
framed  by  the  negotiators,  that  they  had  found  themselves  unable  to  adjust 
the  controversies  on  which  years  of  diplomacy  and  of  hostilities  had  been 
expended;  and  that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion of  those  questions  to  that  most  indefinite  period,  a  "  convenient  time." 
All,  then,  of  these  subjects  which  was  revived  by  the  convention  was  the 
right  to  renew,  when  it  should  be  convenient  to  the  parties,  a  discussion 
w^hich  had  already  exhausted  negotiation,  involved  the  two  countries  in  a 
maritime  war,  and  on  which  the  parties  had  approached  no  nearer  to  con- 
currence than  they  were  when  the  controversy  began. 

The  obligations  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  the  convention  of  1788, 
were  mutual,  and  estimated  to  be  equal.  But,  however  onerous  they 
may  have  been  to  the  United  States,  they  have  been  abrogated,  and  were 
not  revived  by  the  convention  of  1800,  but  expressly  spoken  of  as  sus- 
pended until  an  event  which  could  only  occur  by  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  United  States  were  relieved  of  no 
obligation  to  France  by  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  if  thereby  France  was  relieved  of  any  valid  claims  against 
her,  the  United  States  received  no  consideration  in  return,  and  that  if 
private  property  was  taken  by  the  United  States  from  their  own  citizens, 
it  was  not  for  public  use.  But  it  is  here  proper  to  inquire  whether  the 
United  States  did  relieve  France  from  valid  claims  against  her  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  did  thus  deprive  them  of  their 
property. 

The  complaints  and  counter  complaints  of  the  two  governments  had 
been,  that  treaties  were  violated,  and  that  both  public  and  individual 
rights  and  interests  had  been  sacrificed.  The  correspondence  of  our 
ministers  engaged  in  negotiations  both  before  and  after  the  convention  of 
1800,  sufficiently  proves  how  hopeless  was  the  effort  to  obtain  full  indem- 
nity from  France  for  injuries  inflicted  on  our  commerce  from  1793  to 
1800,  unless  it  should  be  by  an  account  in  which  the  rival  pretensions  of 
the  two  governments  should  each  be  acknowledged,  and  the  balance 
struck  between  them. 

It  is  supposable,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  contemporaneous  history 
as  probable,  that  had  the  United  States  agreed  in  1800  to  revive  the 
treaties  of  1778  and  1780  with  the  construction  which  France  had  placed 
upon  them,  that  the  latter  government  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
agreed  to  make  indemnity  for  those  spoliations  which  were  committed 
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under  the  pretext  that  the  United  States  were  faithless  to  the  obligations 
of  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 

Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  did  not  sacrifice  private 
rights  or  property  to  get  rid  of  public  obligations,  but  only  refused  to  re- 
assume  j)ublic  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  the  part  of  France. 

All  those  claims  which  the  French  government  was  willing  to  admit 
were  carefully  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the  convention,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  the  first  consul,  which  was  appended  in  his  additional  note,  had 
no  other  application  than  to  the  claims  which  had  been  mutually  made  by 
the  governments,  but  on  which  they  had  never  approximated  to  an  adjust- 
ment. In  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  our  government  did  not  intend  to 
cease  from  the  prosecution  of  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
France,  reference  is  here  made  to  the  annual  message  of  President  Jef- 
ferson of  December  8,  1801,  which  opens  with  expressions  of  his  grati- 
fication at  the  restoration  of  peace  among  sister  nations ;  and,  after 
speaking  of  the  assurances  received  from  all  nations  with  whom  we  had 
principal  relations,  and  of  the  confidence  thus  inspired  that  our  peace 
with  them  would  not  have  been  disturbed  if  they  had  continued  at  war 
with  each  other,  he  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  But  a  cessation  of  irregularities  which  had  afflicted  the  commerce  of 
neutral  nations,  and  of  the  irritations  and  injuries  produced  by  them,  can 
not  but  add  to  this  confidence,  and  strengthen,  at  the  same  time,  the  hope 
that  wrongs  coumiitted  on  unofiending  friends,  uitder  a  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, will  now  be  reviewed  with  candor,  and  will  be  considered 
as  founding  just  claims  of  retribution  for  the  past  and  new  assurances  for 
the  future." 

The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
France  were  prosecuted  appear  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
three  years  next  succeeding  the  convention  of  1800,  and  the  efl^ect  of 
these  efi'orts  is  made  manifest  in  the  convention  of  1803,  in  which  pro- 
vision was  made  for  payment  of  a  class  of  cases,  the  consideration  of 
which  France  had  at  all  previous  periods  refused  to  entertain,  and  which 
are  of  that  very  class  which  it  has  been  often  assumed  were  released  by 
striking  out  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  1800.  This  is  shown 
by  reference  to  the  preamble,  and  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the 
convention  of  1803,  by  which  were  admitted  among  the  debts  due  by 
France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  amounts  chargeable  for  "  pri- 
zes made  at  sea  in  which  the  appeal  has  been  properly  lodged  within  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  said  convention  of  the  30th  of  September,  1800," 
and  this  class  was  further  defined  to  be  only  "captures  of  which  the 
council  of  prizes  shall  have  ordered  restitution,  it  being  well  understood 
that  the  claimants  can  not  have  recourse  to  the  United  States,  otherwise 
than  he  might  have  had  to  the  French  republic,  and  only  in  case  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  captors. 

If,  as  was  affirmed  on  all  hands,  the  convention  of  1803  was  intended 
to  close  all  questions  between  the  governments  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  20,000,000  of  francs  were  set  apart  as  a  sum  which  might 
exceed,  but  could  not  fall  short  of,  the  debts  due  by  France  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  claim  now  pre- 
sented with  the  estimates  made  by  those  who  were  of  the  time  and  imme- 
diately coiHiected  with  the  events,  and  whose  intelligence  and  integrity 
have,  in  no  small  degree,  contributed  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of 
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the  country  in  which  we  live?  Is  it  rational  to  assume  that  the  claim- 
ants, who  now  present  themselves  for  indemnity  by  the  United  Stiites, 
represent  debts  which  would  have  been  admitted  and  paid  by  France  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States?  And  is  it  possible  to  escape 
from  the  effect  of  the  voluminous  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  fact 
that  France  resisted  all  these  claims,  that  it  was  only  after  long  and  skilful 
negotiation  that  the  agents  of  the  United  States  obtained  the  recognition 
of  such  of  the  claims  as  were  provided  for  in  the  conventions  of  1800  and 
1803?  And  is  it  not  conclusive  against  any  pretensions  of  possible  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  claimants  if  left  unaided  to  make  their  applications 
to  France,  that  the  only  debts  due  to  American  citizens,  which  have  been 
paid  by  France,  are  those  which  were  assumed  by  the  United  States  as 
part  of  the  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana? 

There  is  little  which  is  creditable  either  to  the  judgment  or  patriotism 
of  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  at  this  day  arraign  the  justice,  the 
fidelity  or  love  of  country  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic,  in  repre- 
senting them  as  having  bartered  away  the  property  of  individuals  to 
escape  from  public  obligations,  and  then  to  have  withheld  from  them  just 
compensation.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  me,  in  tracing  the  history  of 
these  claims,  to  find  that  ample  evidence  exists  to  refute  an  accusation 
which  would  impeach  the  purity,  the  justice,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  guided  and  controlled  the  early  destinies  of  the 
Republic. 

I  pass  from  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  and,  omitting 
many  substantial  objections  to  these  claims,  proceed  to  examine  some- 
what more  closely  the  only  grounds  upon  which  they  can  by  possibility 
be  maintained. 

Before  entering  on  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  distinctly  certain 
propositions  which,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  are  essential  to  prove  the 
obligations  of  the  government. 

First.  That  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1800,  these 
claims  were  valid  and  subsisting  as  against  France. 

Second.  That  they  were  released  or  extinguished  by  the  United  States 
in  that  treaty,  and  by  the  manner  of  its  ratification. 

Tliird.  That  they  were  so  released  or  extinguished  for  a  consideration 
valuable  to  the  government,  but  in  which  the  claimants  had  no  more 
interest  than  any  other  citizens. 

The  convention  between  the  French  republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1800,  purports  in 
the  preamble  to  be  founded  on  the  equal  desire  of  the  first  consul  (Napo- 
leon Bonaparte)  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  states.  It  declares,  in 
the  first  place,  that  there  shall  be  firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace, 
and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
United  States.  Next  it  proceeds,  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
articles,  to  make  provision  in  sundry  rerpects,  having  reference  to  past 
differences  and  the  transition  from  the  state  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  to  that  of  general  and  permanent  peace.  Finally,  in  the  resi- 
due of  the  twenty-seventh  article,  it  stipulates  anew  the  conditions  of 
amity  and  intercourse,  commercial  and  political,  thereafter  to  exist,  and, 
of  course,  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  previous  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ties of  alliance  and  of  commerce  and  the  consular  convention,  which  are 
thus  tacitly,  but  unequivocally,  recognised  as  no  longer  in  force,  but  in 
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effect  abrogated,  either  by  the  state  of  war  or  by  the  political  action  of 
the  two  republics. 

Except  in  so  far  as  the  whole  convention  goes  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  previous  treaties  were  admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  at  an  end, 
none  of  the  articles  are  directly  material  to  the  present  question,  save  the 
following: 

"Art.  II.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties  not  being 
able  to  agree  at  present,  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  6th  February, 
1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the  con- 
vention of  the  14th  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually 
due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a 
convenient  time ;  and  until  they  may  have  agreed  upon  these  points,  the 
said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows: 

"Art.  V.  The  debts  contracted  by  one  of  the  two  nations  with  individ- 
uals of  the  other,  or  by  the  individuals  of  one  with  the  individuals  of  the 
other,  shall  be  paid,  or  the  payment  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  if  there  had  been  no  misunderstanding  betweeu  the  two  states. 
But  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to  indemnities  claimed  on  account  of 
captures  or  confiscations." 

On  this  convention  being  submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
they  consented  and  advised  to  its  ratification,  with  the  following  proviso: 

'■^Provided,  That  the  second  article  be  expunged,  and  that  the  following 
article  be  added  or  inserted  :  It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention 
shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications." 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  change  are  apparent  and  unmistakeable. 
The  convention,  as  signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  did  not 
adjust  all  the  points  of  controversy.  Both  nations,  however,  desired  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Accordingly,  as  to  those  matters,  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  concerning  which  they  could  agree,  they  did  agree 
for  the  time  being;  and  as  to  the  rest,  concerning  which  they  could  not 
agree,  they  suspended  and  postponed  further  negotiation. 

They  abandoned  no  pretensions,  they  relinquished  no  right  on  either 
side,  but  simply  adjourned  the  question  until  "  a  convenient  time."  Mean- 
while, and  until  the  arrival  of  such  convenient  time,  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  stipulations  of  the  convention. 

Of  course  the  convention  was,  on  its  face,  a  temporary  and  provisional 
one,  but  in  the  worst  possible  form  of  prospective  termination.  It  was  to 
cease  at  a  convenient  time.  But  how  should  that  convenient  time  be 
ascertained?  It  is  plain  that  such  a  stipulation,  while  professedly  not 
disposing  of  the  present  controversy,  had  within  itself  the  germ  of  a  fresh 
one ;  for  the  two  governments  might  at  any  moment  fall  into  dispute  on 
the  question  whether  that  convenient  time  had  or  had  not  arrived.  The 
senate  of  the  United  States  anticipated  and  prevented  this  question  by  the 
only  possible  expedient — that  is,  the  designation  of  a  precise  date.  This 
being  done,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  second  article  became  superfluous 
and  useless ;  for,  as  all  the  provisions  of  the  convention  would  expire  in 
eight  years,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  negotiations  must  be  renewed 
within  that  period;  more  especially,  as  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
which  covered  the  whole  convention  was  that  even  the  stipulation  of 
peace  in  the  first  article  became  temporary,  and  expired  in  eight  years, 
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whereas  that  article,  and  that  article  alone,  was  permanent,  according  to 
the  original  tenor  of  the  convention. 

The  convention  thus  amended  being  submitted  to  the  first  consul,  was 
ratified  by  him,  his  act  of  acceptance  being  accompanied  with  the  follow- 
ing declaratory  note: 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  having  added  in  its  ratification 
that  the  convention  should  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and 
having  omitted  the  second  article,  the  government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic consents  to  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention,  with  the 
addition  importing  that  the  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of 
eight  years,  and  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article:  Provided, 
That  by  this  retrenchment  the  two  states  renounce  the  respective  preten- 
sions which  are  the  object  of  the  said  article." 

Tlie  convention,  as  thus  ratified  by  the  first  consul,  having  been  again 
submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  U^ited  States,  that  body  resolved  that 
"they  considered  the  convention  as  fully  ratified,"  and  returned  the  same 
to  the  president  for  promulgation,  and  it  was  accordingly  promulgated  in 
the  usual  form  by  President  Jefferson. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that  in  simply  resolving  that  "  they  considered  the 
convention  as  fully  ratified,"  the  senate  did,  in  fact,  abstain  from  any 
express  declaration  of  dissent  or  assent  to  the  construction  put  by  the  first 
consul  on  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article.  If  any  inference  be- 
yond this  can  be  drawn  from  their  resolution,  it  is,  that  they  regarded  the 
proviso  annexed  by  the  first  consul  to  his  declaration  of  acceptance  as 
foreign  to  the  subject,  as  nugatory,  or,  as  without  consequence  or  effect. 
Notwithstanding  this  proviso,  they  considered  the  ratification  as  full.  If 
the  new  proviso  made  any  change  in  the  previous  import  of  the  conven- 
tion, then  it  was  not  full.  And  in  considering  it  a  full  ratification,  they 
in  substance  deny  that  the  proviso  did,  in  any  respect,  change  the  tenor 
of  the  convention. 

By  the  second  article,  as  it  originally  stood,  neither  republic  had  relin- 
quished its  existing  rights  or  pretensions  either  as  to  other  previous  trea- 
ties, or  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  but  only  deferred  the 
consideration  of  them  to  a  convenient  time.  By  the  amendment  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  that  convenient  time,  instead  of  being  left 
indefinite,  was  fixed  at  eight  years;  but  no  right  or  pretension  of  either 
party  was  surrendered  or  abandoned. 

If  the  senate  erred  in  assuming  that  the  proviso  added  by  the  first  con- 
sul did  not  affect  the  question,  then  the  transaction  would  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  to  have  raised  a  new  question  to  be  disposed  of  on  resu- 
ming the  negotiations,  namely,  the  question  whether  the  proviso  of  the 
first  consul  did,  or  not,  modify  or  impair  the  effect  of  the  convention  as  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  senate. 

That  such,  and  such  only,  was  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
transaction;  that  it  was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  a  relinquishment 
by  the  United  States  of  any  existing  claim  on  France,  and  especially 
that  it  was  not  an  abandonment  of  any  claims  of  individual  citizens,  nor 
the  set-off  of  these  against  any  conceded  national  obligations  to  France, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  President  Jefferson  did  at  once  resume  and 
prosecute  to  successful  conclusion  negotiations  to  obtain  from  France 
indemnifications  for  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  existing 
at  the  date  of  that  convention;  for,  on  the  30th  of  April,  180.3,  three  trea- 
ties were  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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the  French  Republic,  one  of  which  embraced  the  cession  of  Louisiana; 
anotlier  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  France ;  and  a  third  provided  that,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
sums  due  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention  of  September  30,  1800,  and  in  express  compliance  with 
the  second  and  fifth  articles  thereof,  a  further  sum  of  twenty  millions  of 
francs  should  be  appropriated  and  paid  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  first  of  these  treaties,  which  ceded  Louisiana,  it  is  set 
forth  that  "The  president  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  first 
consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  desir- 
ing to  remove  all  source  of  misunderstanding  relative  to  objects  of  discus- 
sion mentioned  in  the  second  and  fifth  articles  of  the  convention  of  the  8th 
Venilemaire,  an.  9  (-SOth  September,  1800),  relative  to  the  rights  claimed 
by  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  the  27th 
of  October,  1795,  between  his  catholic  majesty  and  the  said  United 
States,  and  willing  to  strengthen  the  union  and  friendship  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  said  convention,  was  happily  re-established  between  the  two 
nations,  have  respectively  named  their  plenipotentiaries,"  who  "  have 
agreed  to  the  following  articles." 

Here  is  the  most  distinct  and  categorical  declaration  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, that  the  matters  of  claim  in  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of 
1800  had  not  been  ceded  away,  relinquished,  or  set  off",  but  they  were 
still  subsisting  subjects  of  demand  against  France.  The  same  declaration 
appears  in  equally  emphatic  language  in  the  third  of  these  treaties,  bear- 
ing the  same  date,  the  preamble  of  which  recites  that  —  "The  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  first  consul  of  the  French  Re- 
public, in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  having  by  a  treaty  of  this  date 
terminated  all  difficulties  relative  to  Louisiana,  and  established,  on  a  solid 
foundation,  the  iriendship  which  unites  the  two  nations,  and  being  desir- 
ous, in  compliance  with  the  second  and  fifty  articles  of  the  convention  of 
the  eight  Vendemaire,  ninth  year  of  the  French  Republic  {30th  September, 
1800),  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  by  France  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,"  and  "  have  appointed  plenipotentiaries,"  who  agreed 
to  the  following  among  other  articles  : 

"  Art.  L  The  debts  due  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
contracted  before  the  8th  of  Vendemaire,  ninth  year  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic (30th  September,  1800),  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  following  reg- 
ulations, with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  to  commence  from  the  periods 
when  the  accounts  and  vouchers  were  presented  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

"  Art.  n.  The  debts  provided  for  by  the  preceding  article  are  those 
whose  result  is  comprised  in  the  conjectural  note  annexed  to  the  pres- 
ent convention,  and  which,  with  the  interest,  can  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  francs.  The  claims  comprised  in  the  said  note  which 
fall  within  the  exceptions  of  the  following  articles  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  this  provision." 

"Art.  IV.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  preceding  articles  shall 
comprehend  no  debts  but  such  as  are  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  and  are  yet  creditors  of  France  for  supplies,  for  embargoes, 
and  prizes  made  at  sea,  in  which  the  appeal  has  been  properly  lodged 
within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  said  convention,  8th  Vendemaire,  ninth 
year  (30th  September,  1800). 

".Art.  V.  The  preceding  articles  shall  apply  only  —  1st,  to  captures 
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of  which  the  council  of  prizes  shall  have  ordered  restitution,  it  being  well 
understood  that  the  claimant  can  not  have  recourse  to  the  United  States, 
otherwise  than  he  might  have  had  to  the  government  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  only  in  case  of  insufficiency  of  the  captors  ;  2d,  the  debts 
mentioned  in  the  said  fifth  article  of  the  convention  contracted  before  the 
8th  Vendemaire,  an.  9  (30th  September,  1800),  the' payment  of  which  has 
been  heretolbre  claimed  of  the  actual  government  of  France,  and  for 
which  the  creditors  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  said  fifth  article  does  not  comprehend  prizes  whose  condemnation  has 
been  or  shall  be  confirmed.  It  is  the  express  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties  not  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  present  convention  to  reclamations 
of  American  citizens  who  shall  have  established  houses  of  commerce  in 
France,  England,  or  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  in  partner- 
ship with  foreigners,  and  who  by  that  reason,  and  the  nature  of  their  com- 
merce, ought  to  be  regarded  as  domiciliated  in  the  places  where  such 
houses  exist.  All  agreements  and  bargains  concerning  merchandise,  which 
shall  not  be  the  property  of  American  citizens,  are  equally  excepted  from 
the  benefit  of  the  said  convention,  saving,  however,  to  such  persons  their 
claims  in  like  manner  as  if  this  treaty  had  not  been  made." 

"Art.  XII.  In  case  of  claims  for  debts  contractedtby  the  government 
of  France  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  since  the  8th  Vendemaire, 
ninth  year  (30th  September,  1800),  not  being  comprised  in  this  conven- 
tion, may  be  pursued,  and  the  payment  demanded  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  had  not  been  made." 

Other  articles  of  the  treaty  provide  for  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
liquidate  the  claims  intended  to  be  secured,  and  for  the  paynient  of  them, 
as  allowed,  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  following  is  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  tenth  article  : 

"  The  rejection  of  any  claim  shall  have  no  other  effect  than  to  exempt 
the  United  States  from  the  payment  of  it,  the  French  government  reser- 
ving to  itself  the  right  to  decide  definitely  on  such  claim  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns itself." 

Now,  from  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  thus  collated,  the  following  de- 
ductions undeniably  follow,  namely  : 

First.  Neither  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  1800,  as  it  origi- 
nally stood,  nor  the  retrenchment  of  that  article,  nor  the  proviso  in  the 
ratification  by  the  first  consul,  nor  the  action  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  thereon,  was  regarded  by  either  France  or  the  United  States  as 
the  renouncement  of  any  claims  of  American  citizens  against  France. 

Second.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  treaties  of  1803  the  two  governments 
took  up  the  question  precisely  where  it  was  left  on  the  day  of  the  signa- 
ture of  that  of  1800,  without  sugijestion  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  were  excluded  by  the  retrenchment  of  the  second 
article;  or  the  note  of  the  first  consul,  and  proceeded  to  make  ample 
provision  for  such  as  France  could  be  induced  to  admit  were  justly  due, 
and  they  were  accordingly  discharged  in  full,  with  interest,  by  the  United 
States  in  the  stead  and  behalf  of  France. 

Third.  The  United  States,  not  having  admitted  in  the  convention  of 
1800  that  they  were  under  any  obligations  to  France,  by  reason  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1778  and  1788,  persevered  in  this  view  of 
the  question  by  the  tenor  of  the  treaties  of  1803,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
such  national  obligation  to  discharge  ;  and  did  not,  either  in  purpose  or 
III  fact,  at  any  time,  undertake  to  discharge  themselves  from  any  such  ob- 
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ligation  at  the  expense  and  witii  the  property  of  individual  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  By  the  treaties  of  1803,  the  United  States  obtained  from  France 
the  acknowledgment  and  payment,  as  part  of  the  indemnity  for  the  cession 
of  Louisiana,  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  spoliations,  so  far 
as  France  would  admitTier  liability  in  the  premises;  but  even  then  the  Uni- 
ted States  did  not  relinquish  any  claim  of  American  citizens  not  provided  for 
by  those  treaties  ;  so  far  from  it,  to  tlie  honor  of  France  be  it  remembered, 
slie  expressly  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  reconsider  any  rejected 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  As  to  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  France, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  controversy  between  the  two  countries  prior 
to  the  signature  of  the  convention  of  1800,  and  the  further  consideration 
of  which  was  reserved  for  a  more  convenient  time  by  the  second  article 
of  that  convention  :  for  these  claims,  and  these  only,  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaties  of  1803  —  all  other  claims  being  expressly  excluded  by 
them  from  their  scope  and  purview. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  though  not  necessary  to  the  conclusion,  that 
by  the  convention  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  the  4th  of 
July,  1831,  complete  provision  was  made  for  the  liquidation,  discharge, 
and  payment,  on  both  sides,  of  all  claims  of  citizens  of  either  against  the 
other  for  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  or  destructions  of 
the  vessels,  cargoes,  or  other  property,  without  any  limitation  of  time,  so 
as  in  terms  to  run  back  to  the  date  of  the  last  preceding  settlement,  at  least 
to  that  of  1803,  if  not  to  the  commencement  of  our  national  relations  with 
France. 

This  review  of  the  successive  treaties  between  France  and  the  United 
States  has  brought  my  mind  to  the  undoubting  conviction  that  while  the 
United  States  have  in  the  most  ample  and  the  completest  manner  discharg- 
ed their  duty  toward  such  of  their  citizens  as  may  have  been  at  any  time 
aggrieved  by  acts  of  the  French  government,  so,  also,  France  has  honor- 
ably discharged  herself  of  all  obligations  in  the  premises  toward  the 
United  States.  To  concede  what  this  bill  assumes,  would  be  to  impute 
undeserved  reproach  both  to  France  and  to  the  United  States. 

1  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  bill  proposes  only  to  provide  indemnifi- 
cation for  such  valid  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  against 
France  as  shall  not  have  been  stipulated  for  and  embraced  in  any  of  the 
treaties  enumerated.  But  in  excluding  all  such  claims,  it  excludes  all,  in 
fact,  for  which,  during  the  negotiations,  France  could  be  persuaded  to 
agree  that  she  was  in  any  wise  liable  to  the  United  States  or  our  citizens. 
What  remains  ?  And  for  what  is  five  millions  ap[)ropriated  ?  In  view  of 
what  has  been  said,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  on  which  to  raise  a 
liability  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  the  assumption  that  the  United 
Stales  are  to  be  considered  the  insurer  and  the  guarantor  of  all  claims,  of 
whatever  nature,  which  any  individual  citizen  may  have  against  a  foreign 
nation. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  28,  1855. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States :  — 

For  eminent  services  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  I  nominate  Major- 
General  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  be  lieute- 
nant-general by  brevet  in  the  same,  to  take  rank,  as  such,  from  March 
29,  1847,  the  day  on  which  the  United  States  forces  under  his  command, 
captured  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March   1,   1855. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  communicate  to  Congress  herewith  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Texas,  approved  the  11th  of  February,  1854,  making 
partial  provision  for  running  and  marking  the  boundary  line  between  the 
said  state  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  from  the  point  where 
the  said  line  leaves  the  Red  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  appropriHting  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  carrying  the  same  into  ef- 
fect, when  the  United  States  shall  have  made  provision,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  officers  to  join  in  the 
execution  of  said    survey. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  accompanying  papers,  that  the  early  de- 
markation  of  said  boundary  line  is  urgently  desired  on  the  part  of  Texas, 
and,  acquiescing  in  the  importance  thereof,  I  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  officers  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
those  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  of  Texas,  and  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  least,  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries  and 
necessary  incidental  expenses. 


MAIL-STEAMER  APPROPRIATION   BILL  VETO 

March  3,   1855. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  :  — 

I  return  herewitli  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  origin- 
ated, the  bill  entitled,  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  transportation 
of  the  United  States  mail,  by  ocean-steamers  and  otherwise,  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  the  30lh  of  June,  1855,  and  the  30th  of  June,  1856," 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which  prevent  its  receiving  my  ap- 
proval. 

The  bill  provides,  among  other  things,  that  "  the  following  sums  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,   to  be   paid  out  of  any  money  in 
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the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1856  : — 

"  For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and 
back,  $858,000  ;  and  that  the  proviso  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act  entitled  '  An  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1852,'  approved  the  21st 
of  July,  1852,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed:  Provided,  That 
Edward  K.  Collins  and  his  associates  shall  proceed,  with  all  due  dili- 
gence, to  build  another  steamship,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  and  have  the  same  ready  for  the  mail-service  in  two  years  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  And  if  the  said  steamship  is  not  ready 
within  the  time  above  mentioned,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  want  of 
diligence  on  their  part,  then  the  said  Edward  K.  Collins  and  his  asso- 
ciates shall  carry  the  United  States  mails  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool from  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  every  fortnight,  free  of 
any  charge  to  the  government,  until  the  new  steamship  shall  have  com- 
menced the  said  mail-service." 

The  original  contract  was  predicated  upon  the  proposition  of  E.  K. 
Collins  of  March  6,  1846,  made  with  abundant  means  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  terms  which  he  then  submitted 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  government.  The  proposition  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

"  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates  propose  to  carry  the  United  States 
mail  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  twice  each  month  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  once  a  month  during  the  other  four  months,  for 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  five  thousand  dollars  ($385,000)  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly.  For  this  purpose  they  will  agree  to  build  five 
steamships,  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  tons  measurement  and  of  one 
thousand  horse-power  each,  which  vessels  shall  be  built  for  great  speed, 
and  sufficiently  strong  for  war  purposes. 

"  Four  of  said  vessels  to  be  ready  for  service  in  eighteen  months  from 
the  signing  of  the  contract.  The  fifth  vessel  to  be  built  as  early  as  pos- 
sibly practicable,  and,  when  not  employed  in  the  mail-service,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  government  for  carrying  despatches,  for  which 
service  a  fair  compensation  is  to  be  paid.  Contract  to  be  for  the  term  of 
ten  years.  It  is  also  proposed  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  said  steamships  whenever  they  may  be  required  for 
public  purposes,  at  a  fair  valuation,  to  be  ascertained  by  appraisers  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  and  by  the  owners. 

"Edward  K.  Collins. 

"Washingtok,  March  6,  1846." 

The  act  of  March  3,  1847,  provides  "that  from  and  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  accept,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
proposals  of  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
submitted  to  the  postmaster-general,  and  dated  at  Washington,  March  6, 
1846,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool,  and  to  contract  with  the  said  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associ- 
ates for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;"  and  under  this  proposition 
and  enactment  the  original  contract  was  made. 

Accordmg  to  the  terms  of  thai  contract,  the  parties  were  to  receive  from 
the  United  States,  for  twenty  round  trips  each  year,  the  sum  of  $19,250 
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the  trip,  or  $385,000  per  annum;  and  they  were  to  construct  and  provide 
five  ships,  of  a  stipulated  size  and  quality,  for  the  performance  of  this  or 
other  service  for  the  government. 

Of  the  ships  contracted  for,  only  four  have  been  furnished,  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Arctic,  and  Baltic,  and  the  present  bill  proposes  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  the  original  condition  of  a  fifth  ship,  by  only  requiring  the  con- 
struction of  one,  which  would  but  supply  the  place  of  the  Arctic,  recently 
lost  by  peril  of  the  sea.  Certain  minor  conditions,  involving  expense  to 
the  contractors,  among  which  was  one  for  the  accommodation  and  sub- 
sistence of  a  certain  number  of  passed  midshipmen  on  each  vessel,  had 
previously  been  dispensed  with  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  July  21,  1852,  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
the  contractors  was  increased  from  $19,250  io  $33,000  a  trip,  and  the 
number  of  trips  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  each  year — making  the  whole 
compensation  $858,000  per  annum.  During  the  period  of  time  from  the 
commencement  of  the  service  of  these  contractors  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1850,  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1854,  the  sum  paid  to 
them  by  the  United  States  amounted  to  $2,620,906,  without  reckoning 
public  money  advanced  on  loan  to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  the 
ships;  while  the  whole  amount  of  postages  derived  to  the  department  has 
been  only  $734,056  ;  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  above  receipts 
of  $1,886,440  to  the  charge  of  the  government.  In  the  meantime,  in 
addition  to  the  payments  from  the  treasury,  the  parties  have  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  large  receipts  from  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise,  the  profits  of  which  are  in  addition  to  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  liberal  conditions  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the 
parties  were  less  than  a  proper  compensation  for  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed, including  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  hazard  in  a  new  un- 
dertaking ;  nor  that  any  hardship  can  be  justly  alleged  calling  for  relief 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  five  ships  of  great  speed  and 
sufficiently  strong  for  war  purposes,  and  the  services  of  passed  midshipmen 
on  board  of  them,  so  as  thus  to  augment  the  contingent  force  and  the  ac- 
tual efficiency  of  the  navy,  were  among  the  inducements  of  the  government 
to  enter  into  the  contract. 

The  act  of  July  21,  1852,  provides  "that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
Congress  at  any  time  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1854,  to  terminate 
the  arrangement  for  the  additional  allowance  herein  provided  for  upon 
giving  six  months'  notice,"  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  six  additional  trips  required  by  the  act  of  July  21,  1852,  there  has 
been  no  departure  from  the  original  engagement  but  to  relieve  the  con- 
tractors from  obligation  ;  and  yet,  by  the  act  last  named  the  compensation 
was  increased  from  $385,000  to  $858,000,  with  no  other  protection  to 
the  public  interests  provided  thai»  the  right  which  Congress  reserved  to 
itself  to  terminate  the  contract,  so  far  as  this  increased  compensation  was 
concerned,  after  six  months'  notice.  This  last  provision,  certainly  a  pri- 
mary consideration  for  the  more  generous  action  of  the  government,  the 
present  hill  proposes  to  repeal,  so  as  to  leave  Congress  no  power  to  ter- 
minate the  new  arrangement. 

To  this  repeal  the  objections  are,  in  my  mind,  insuperable,  because,  in 
terms,  it  deprives  the  United  States  of  all  future  discretion  as  to  the  in- 
creased service  and  compensation,  whatever  changes  may  occur  in   the 
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art  of  navigation,  its  expenses,  or  the  policy  and  political  condition  of  the 
country.  The  gravity  of  this  objection  is  enhanced  by  other  considera- 
tions. While  the  contractors  are  to  be  paid  a  compensation  nearly  double 
the  rate  of  the  original  contract,  they  are  exempted  from  several  of  its 
conditions,  which  has  the  effect  of  adding  still  more  to  that  rate  ;  while 
the  further  advantage  is  conceded  to  them,  of  placing  their  new  privileges 
beyond  the  control  even  of  Congress. 

It  will  be  regarded  as  a  less  serious  objection  than  that  alreadj"  stated, 
but  one  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  the  contractors  are  without  corresponding  advantages  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  receives  no  sufficient  pecuniary  or  other  return  for  the  im- 
mense outlay  involved  ;  which  could  obtain  the  same  service  of  other 
parties  at  less  cost ;  and  which,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  will  pay  them 
a  large  amount  of  public  money,  without  adequate  consideration — that  is, 
will  in  effect  confer  a  gratuity,  while  nominally  making  provision  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 

To  provide  for  making  a  donation  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  give  to  the 
arrangement  the  character  of  permanence  which  this  bill  proposes,  would 
be  to  deprive  commercial  enterprise  of  the  benefits  of  free  competition, 
and  to  establish  a  monopoly,  in  violation  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
public  policy,  and  of  doubtful  compatibility  with  the  constitution. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  comprises  various 
other  appropriations  which  are  more  or  less  important  to  the  public  in- 
terests ;  for  which  reason  my  objections  to  it  are  communicated  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  house  following  its  presentation  to  me,  in  the  hope 
that  by  amendment  to  bills  now  pending,  or  otherwise,  suitable  provision 
for  all  the  objects  in  question  may  be  made  before  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 
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December  31,  1855. 

Fellow- Citize?is  of  the  Senate  mid  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall 
assemble  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  it  has  been 
usual  for  the  president  to  make  no  communication  of  a  public  character 
to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  until  advised  of  their  readiness 
to  receive  it.  I  have  deferred  to  this  usage  until  the  close  of  the  first 
month  of  the  session,  but  my  convictions  of  duty  will  not  permit  me  longer 
to  postpone  the  discharge  of  the  obligation  enjoined  by  the  constitution 
upon  the  president  "to  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Republic  is  tranquilly  advancing 
in  a  career  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

While  relations  of  amity  continue  to  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  all  foreiyii  powers,  with  some  of  them  grave  questions  are  depending, 
which  may  require  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
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Of  such  questions,  the  most  important  is  that  wliich  has  arisen  out  of 
the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  Central  America. 

By  the  convention  concluded  between  the  two  governments  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1850,  both  parties  covenanted,  that  "neither  will  ever" 
"occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion 
over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America." 

It  was  the  undoubted  understanding  of  the  United  States  in  making 
this  treaty,  that  all  the  present  states  of  the  former  republic  of  Central 
America,  and  the  entire  territory  of  each,  would  thenceforth  enjoy  com- 
plete independence;  and  that  both  contracting  parties  engaged  equally, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  that  if  either 
then  had  any  claim  of  right  in  Central  America,  such  claim,  and  all  occu- 
pation or  authority  under  it,  were  unreservably  relinquished  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  convention;  and  that  no  dominion  was  thereafter  to  be  exer- 
cised or  assumed  in  any  part  of  Central  America  by  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

This  government  consented  to  restrictions  in  regard  to  a  region  of 
country  wherein  we  had  specific  and  peculiar  interests,  only  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  like  restrictions  were  in  the  same  sense  obligatory  on 
Great  Britain.  But  for  this  understanding  of  the  force  and  efl'ect  of  the 
convention,  it  would  never  have  been  concluded   by  us. 

So  clear  was  this  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that, 
in  correspondence  contemporaneous  with  the  ratification  of  the  convention, 
it  was  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  mutual  covenants  of  non-occupation 
were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  British  establishment  at  the  Balize. 
This  qualification  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that,  in  virtue  of  successive 
treaties  with  previous  sovereigns  of  the  country.  Great  Britain  had  obtain- 
ed a  concession  of  the  right  to  cut  mahogany  or  dye-woods  at  the  Balize, 
but  with  positive  exclusion  of  all  domain  or  sovereignty;  and  thus  it  con- 
firms the  natural  construction  and  understood  import  of  the  treaty  as  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  region  to  which  the  stipulations  applied. 

It,  however,  became  apparent,  at  an  early  day  after  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  my  present  lunctions,  that  Great  Britain  still  continued  in 
the  exercise  or  assertion  of  large  authority  in  all  that  part  of  Central 
America  commonly  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  covering  the  entire 
length  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  part  of  Costa  Rica;  that  she  re- 
garded the  Balize  as  her  absolute  domain,  and  was  gradually  extending 
its  limits  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  Honduras;  and  that  she  had  for- 
mally colonized  a  considerable  insular  group  known  as  the  Bay  islands, 
and  belonging  of  right,  to  that  state. 

All  these  acts  or  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  being  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  states  of  Central  America,  and  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  her 
stipulations  with  the  United  States,  as  understood  by  this  government, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  negotiation  through  the  American  minister 
in  London.  I  transmit  herewith  the  instructions  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  British  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that  the  two  governments  differ 
widely  and  irreconcilably  as  to  the  construction  of  the  convention,  and 
its  effect  on  their  respective  relations  to  Central  America. 

Great  Britain  so  construes  the  convention  as  to  maintain  unchanged  all 
her  previous  pretensions  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  in  different  parts 
of  Central   America.     These   pretensions,  as  to  the  Mosquito   coast,  are 
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founded  on  the  assumption  of  political  relation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  that  coast,  entered  into  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  country  was  a  colonial  possession  of  Spain.  It  can  not 
be  successfully  controverted  that,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, no  possible  act  of  such  Indians  or  their  predecessors  could  confer  on 
Great  Britain  any  political  rights. 

Great  Britain  does  not  allege  the  assent  of  Spain  as  the  origin  of  her 
claims  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  She  has,  on  the  contrary,  by  repeated 
and  successive  treaties,  renounced  and  relinquished  all  pretensions  of  her 
own,  and  recognised  the  full  and  sovereign  rights  of  Spain  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms.  Yet  these  pretensions,  so  without  solid  foundation 
in  the  beginning,  and  thus  repeatedly  abjured,  were,  at  a  recent  period, 
revived  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Central  American  states,  the  legit- 
imate successors  to  all  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  Spain  in  that  region. 
They  were  first  applied  only  to  a  defined  part  of  the  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
afterward  to  the  whole  of  its  Atlantic  coast,  and  lastly  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Costa  Rica ;  and  they  are  now  reasserted  to  this  extent,  notwith- 
standing engagements  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain,  though  exerted  at  one  time  in  the  form  of  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  then  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Central  American  states,  is  now  pre- 
sented by  her  as  the  rightful  exercise  of  a  protectorship  over  the  Mosquito 
tribe  of  Indians. 

But  the  establishment  at  the  Balize,  now  reaching  far  beyond  its  treaty 
limits  into  the  state  of  Honduras,  and  that  of  the  Bay  islands,  appertain- 
ing of  right  to  the  same  state,  are  as  distinctly  colonial  governments  as 
those  of  Jamaica  or  Canada,  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  very  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  convention  with  the  United  States,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  ratification,  and  now  is  understood  by  this  government. 

The  interpretation  wdiich  tlie  British  government,  thus  in  assertion  and 
act,  persists  in  ascribing  to  the  convention,  entirely  changes  its  character. 
While  it  holds  us  to  ail  our  obligations,  it  in  a  great  measure  releases 
Great  Britain  from  those  which  constituted  the  consideration  of  this  gov- 
ermnent  for  entering  into  the  convention.  It  is  impossible,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  United  States  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construction  of  the  re- 
spective relations  of  the  two  governments  to  Central  America. 

To  a  renewed  call  by  this  government  upon  Great  Britain  to  abide  by 
and  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  according  to  its 
obvious  import,  by  withdrawing  from  the  possession  or  colonization  of 
porti(ms  of  the  Central  American  states  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  the  British  Government  has  at  length  replied,  affirming  that 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  is  prospective  only,  and  did  not  require  Great 
Britain  to  abandon  or  contract  any  possessions  held  by  her  in  Central 
America  at  the  date  of  its  conclusion. 

This  reply  substitutes  a  partial  issue,  in  the  place  of  the  general  one 
presented  by  the  United  States.  The  British  government  passes  over 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  real  or  supposed,  in  Central 
America,  and  assumes  that  she  had  such  rights  at  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  those  rights  comprehended  the  protectorship  of  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians, the  extended  jurisdiction  and  limits  of  the  Balize,  and  the  colony  of 
the  Bay  islands,  and  tiiereupon  proceeds  by  implication  to  infer  that,  if  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  be  merely  future  in  etiect,  Great  Britain  may  still 
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continue  to  hold  the  contested  portions  of  Central  America.  The  United 
States  can  not  admit  either  the  inference  or  the  premises.  We  steadily 
den\-  thai,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  had  any  possessions 
there,  other  than  the  limited  and  peculiar  establishment  at  the  Balize,  and 
maintain  that,  if  she  had  any,  they  were  surrendered  by  the  convention. 

This  government,  recognising  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  has  of  course 
desired  to  see  it  executed  in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  aud  in  the  discus- 
sion, therefore,  has  not  looked  to  rights  which  we  might  assert,  independ- 
ently of  the  treaty,  in  consideration  of  our  geographical  position  and  of 
other  circumstances,  which  create  for  us  relations  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can states  different  from  those  of  any  government  of  Europe. 

The  British  government,  in  its  last  conmiunication,  although  well 
knowing  the  views  of  the  United  Stales,  still  declares  that  it  sees  no  rea- 
son why  a  conciliatory  spirit  may  not  enable  the  two  governments  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  subject. 

Assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty  constantly 
adhered  to  by  this  government,  and  resolved  to  insist  on  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  yet  actuated  also  by  the  same  desire  which  is  avowed  by 
the  British  government,  to  remove  all  causes  of  serious  misunderstanding 
between  two  nations  associated  by  so  many  ties  of  interest  and  kindred,  it 
has  appeared  to  me  proper  not  to  consider  an  amicable  solution  of  the 
controversy  hopeless. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  disputed  territories,  and  the  treaty  therefore  prac- 
tically null,  so  far  as  regards  our  rights,  this  international  difficulty  can  not 
long  remain  undetermined,  without  involving  in  serious  danger  the  friend- 
ly relations  which  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  both  countries 
to  cherish  and  preserve.  It  will  afford  me  sincere  gratification,  if  future 
efforts  shall  result  in  the  success  anticipated  heretofore  with  more  confi- 
dence that  the  aspect  of  the  case  permits  me  now  to  entertain. 

One  other  subject  of  discussion  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  has  grown  out  of  the  attempt  which  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in 
which  she  is  engaged  with  Russia  induced  her  to  make,  to  draw  recruits 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  traditional  and  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
impartial  neutrality  during  the  wars  which,  from  time  to  time,  occur 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  Performing  all  the  duties  of 
neutrality  toward  the  respective  belligerent  states,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  them  not  to  interfere  with  our  lawful  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  hostilities,  our  citizens  retain  the 
individual  right  to  continue  all  their  accustomed  pursuits,  by  land  or  by 
sea,  at  home  or  abroad,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  in  this  relation, 
as  the  laws  of  war,  the  usage  of  nations,  or  special  treaties,  may  impose  ; 
and  it  is  our  sovereign  right  that  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  invaded  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  for  the  transit  of  their 
armies,  the  operations  of  their  fleets,  tlie  levy  of  troops  for  their  service, 
the  fitting  out  of  cruisers  by  or  against  either,  or  any  other  act  or  incident 
of  war.  And  these  undeniable  rights  of  neutrality,  individual  and  nation- 
al, the  United  States  will  under  no  circumstances  surrender. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid 
their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on  board  their  private 
ships  for  transportation  ;  and  although,  in  so  doing,  the  individual  citizen 
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exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do 
not  involve  any  breach  of  national  neutrality,  nor  of  themselves  implicate 
the  government.  Thus,  during  the  progress  of  the  present  war  in  Europe, 
our  citizens  have,  without  national  responsibility  therefor,  sold  gun- 
powder and  arms  to  all  buyers,  regardless  of  the  destination  of  those  arti- 
cles. Our  merchantmen  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  largely  em- 
ployed by  Great  Britain  and  by  France,  in  transpoVting  troops,  provisions, 
and  munitions  of  war,  to  the  principal  seat  of  military  operations,  and  in 
bringing  home  their  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  but  such  use  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine  is  not  interdicted  either  by  the  international  or  by  our  muni- 
cipal law,  and  therefore  does  not  compromit  our  neutral  relations  with 
Russia. 

But  our  municipal  law,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  peremp- 
torily forbids,  not  only  foreigners,  but  our  own  citizens,  to  fit  out,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  a  vessel  to  commit  hostilities  against  any 
state  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  to  increase  the  force 
of  any  foreign  armed  vessel  intended  for  such  hostilities  agairlst  a  friendly 
state. 

Whatever  concern  may  have  been  felt  by  either  of  the  belligerent 
powers  lest  private-armed  cruisers,  or  other  vessels,  in  the  service  of  one, 
might  be  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  this  country  to  depredate  on  the  property 
of  the  other,  all  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless.  Our 
citizens  have  been  withheld  from  any  such  act  or  purpose  by  good  faith, 
and  by  respect  for  the  law. 

While  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  thus  peremptory  in  their  prohibition 
of  the  equipment  or  armament  of  belligerent  cruisers  in  our  ports,  they 
provide  not  less  absolutely  that  no  person  shall,  within  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  re- 
tain another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or  entered, 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  state,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or 
seaman  on  board  of  any  vessel-of-war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer.  And 
these  enactments  are  also  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations, 
which  declares,  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  raise  troops  for  land  or  sea 
service  in  another  state  without  its  consent,  and  that,  whether  forbidden 
by  the  municipal  law  or  not,  the  very  attempt  to  do  it,  without  such  con- 
sent, as  an  attack  on  the  national  sovereignty. 

Such  being  the  public  rights  and  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States, 
no  solicitude  on  the  subject  was  entertained  by  this  government,  when,  a 
year  since,  the  British  parliament  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  foreigners  in  the  military  service  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
on  the  face  of  the  act,  or  in  its  public  history,  indicated  that  the  British 
government  proposed  to  attempt  recruitment  in  the  United  States  ;  nor 
did  it  ever  give  intimation  of  such  intention  to  this  government.  It  was 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  find,  subsequently,  that  the  engagement  of 
persons  within  the  United  States  to  proceed  to  Halifax,  in  the  British 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  enlist  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
was  going  on  extensively,  with  little  or  no  disguise.  Ordinary  legal 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  arrest  and  punish  parties  concerned,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  acts  infringing  the  municipal  law  and  derogatory  to  our 
sovereignty.  Meanwhile,  suitable  presentations  on  the  subject  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  government. 

Thereupon  it  became  known,  by  the  admission  of  the  British  govern- 
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ment  itself,  that  the  attempt  to  draw  recruits  from  this  country  originated 
with  it,  or,  at  least,  had  its  approval  and  sanction  ;  but  it  also  appeared 
that  the  public  agents  engaged  in  it  had  "stringent  instructions"  not  to 
violate  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have  been  supposed  that 
troops  could  be  raised  here  by  Great  Britain,  without  violation  of  the 
municipal  law.  The  unmistakable  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  every 
such  act,  which,  if  performed,  must  be  either  in  violation  of  the  law,  or 
in  studied  evasion  of  it;  and,  in  either  alternative,  the  act  done  would  be 
alike  injurious  to  the  sovereignly  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  the  matter  acquired  additional  importance,  by  the  re- 
cruitments in  the  United  States  not  being  discontinued,  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  prosecuted  upon  a  systematic  plan  devised  by 
official  authority ;  that  recruiting  rendezvous  had  been  opened  in  our 
principal  cities,  and  depots  for  the  reception  of  recruits  established  on 
our  frontier;  and  the  whole  business  conducted  under  the  supervision 
and  by  the  regular  cooperation  of  British  officers,  civil  and  military,  some 
in  the  North  American  provinces  and  some  in  the  United  States.  The 
complicity  of  those  officers  in  an  undertaking  which  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  deiying  our  laws,  throwing  suspicion  over  our  attitude  of 
neutrality,  and  disregarding  our  territorial  rights,  is  conclusively  proved 
by  the  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial  of  such  of  their  agents  as  have  been 
apprehended  and  convicted.  Some  of  the  officers  thus  implicated  are  of 
high  official  position,  and  many  of  them  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  so  that 
legal  proceedings  could  not  reach  the  source  of  the  mischief. 

These  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  complaint  was  not 
a  mere  casual  occurrence,  but  a  deliberate  design,  entered  upon  with 
lull  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  national  policy,  and  conducted  by  respon- 
sible public  functionaries,  impelled  me  to  present  the  case  to  the  British 
government,  in  order  to  secure,  not  only  a  cessation  of  the  wrong,  but  its 
reparation.  The  subject  is  still  under  discussion,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  communicated  to  you  in  due  time. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  submitted  to  the  last  Congress,  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner,  in  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  to  survey  and  establish,  the  boundary  line,  which 
divides  the  territory  of  Washington  from  the  contiguous  British  posses- 
sions. By  reason  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  country  in  dispute, 
there  has  been  imminent  danger  of  collision  between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  including  their  respective 
authorities  in  that  quarter.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  arrangement  has 
contributed  hitherto  to  induce  on  both  sides  forbearance  to  assert  by  force 
what  each  claims  as  a  right.  Continuance  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
two  governments  to  act  in  the  matter  will  increase  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  controversy. 

Misunderstanding  exists  as  to  the  extent,  character,  and  value  of  the 
possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  property  of  the 
Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  reserved  in  our  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  relative  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  cession  of  the  rights  of  both  companies  to  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  the  readiest  means  of  terminating  all  questions,  can  be  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  I  present  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  colony  of  Newfouudland,  having  enacted  the  laws  required  by  the 
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treaty  of  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  is  now  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  re- 
spect to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  as  the  other 
British  North  American  provinces. 

The  commission  which  that  treaty  contemplated,  for  determining  the 
rights  of  fishery  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers  on  the  coasts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  British  North  American  provinces,  has  been  organized 
and  has  commenced  its  labors;  to  complete  which  there  are  needed  further 
appropriations  for  the  service  of  another  season. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  a  resolution  of  the  senate, 
of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  3d  of  March  last,  notice  was  given  to 
Denmark,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  of  the  intention  of  this  government  to 
avail  itself  of  the  stipulation  of  the  subsisting  convention  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  between  that  kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
whereby  either  party  might  after  ten  years,  terminate  the  same  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  date  of  notice  for  that  purpose. 

The  considerations  which  led  me  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
that  convention,  and  induced  the  senate  to  adopt  the  resolution  referred 
to,  still  continue  in  full  force.  The  convention  contains  an  article  which, 
although  it  does  not  directly  engage  the  United  Slates  to  submit  to  the 
imposition  of  tolls  on  the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  Americans  passing  into 
or  irom  tlie  Baltic  sea  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  yet  may,  by 
possibility,  be  construed  as  implying  such  submission.  The  exaction  of 
those  tolls  not  being  justified  by  any  principle  of  international  law,  it  be- 
came the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  implication  of  engagement  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  act  in  the  premises  in  such  way  as  their  public  interests  and 
honor  shall  demand. 

I  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  submit  to 
the  payment  of  the  sound  dues,  not  so  much  because  of  the  amount, 
which  is  a  secondary  matter,  but  because  it  is  in  effect  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Denmark  to  treat  one  of  the  great  maritime  highways  of  na- 
tions as  a  close  sea,  and  the  navigation  of  it  as  a  privilege  for  which  tribute 
may  be  imposed  upon  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

This  government,  on  a  former  occasion,  not  unlike  the  present,  signal- 
ized its  determination  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  the  great 
natural  channels  of  navigation.  The  Barbary  states  had,  for  a  long  time, 
coerced  the  payment  of  tribute  from  all  nations  whose  ships  frequented 
the  Mediterranean.  To  the  last  deiuand  of  such  payment  made  by  them, 
the  United  States,  although  sufiering  less  by  their  depredations  than  many 
other  nations,  returned  the  explicit  answer,  that  we  preferred  war  to  trib- 
ute, and  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  relief  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
from  an  ignominious  tax,  so  long  submitted  to  by  the  more  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

If  the  manner  of  payment  of  the  sound  dues  differ  from  that  of  the  trib- 
ute formerly  conceded  to  the  Barbary  states,  still  their  exaction  by  Den- 
mark has  no  better  foundation  in  right.  Each  was,  in  its  origin,  nothing 
but  a  tax  on  a  common  natural  right,  extorted  by  those  who  were  at  that 
time  able  to  obstruct  the  free  and  secure  enjoyment  of  it,  but  who  no 
longer  possess  that  power. 

Denmark,  while  resisting  our  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic 
soimd  and  belts,  has  indicated  a  readiness  to  make  some  new  arrange- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  has  invited  the  governments  interested,  inclu- 
ding the  United  States,  to  be  represented  in  a  convention  to  assemble  for 
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the  purpose  of  receiving  and  considering  a  proposition,  which  she  intends 
to  submit,  for  the  capitalization  of  the  sound  dues,  and  the  distril)utioa 
of  tlie  sum  to  be  paid  as  commutation  among  the  governments,  according 
to  the  respective  proportions  of  their  maritime  commerce  to  and  from  the 
Baltic.  1  have  declined  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  accept  this  invi- 
tation, for  the  most  cogent  reasons.  One  is,  that  Denmark  does  not  offer 
to  submit  to  the  convention  the  question  of  her  right  to  levy  the  sound 
dues.  A  second  is,  that,  if  the  convention  were  allowed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  that  particular  question,  still  it  would  not  be  competent  to  deal 
with  the  great  international  principle  involved  which  affects  the  right  in 
other  cases  of  navigation  and  commercial  freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Baltic.  Above  all,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  proposition  it 
is  contemplated,  that  the  consideration  of  the  sound  dues  shall  be  com- 
mingled with,  and  made  subordinate  to,  a  matter  wholly  extraneous,  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  governments  of  Europe. 

While,  however,  rejecting  this  proposition,  and  insisting  on  the  right 
of  free  transit  into  and  from  the  Baltic,  I  have  expressed  to  Denmark  a 
willingness,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  share  liberally  with  other 
powers  in  compensating  her  for  any  advantages  which  commerce  shall 
hereafter  derive  from  expenditures  made  by  her  for  the  improvement  and 
safety  of  the  navigation  of  the  sound  or  belts. 

I  lay  before  you,  herewith,  sundry  documents  on  the  subject,  in  which 
my  views  are  more  fully  disclosed.  Should  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
be  soon  concluded,  I  shall  again  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
recommendation  of  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  be  required  in  order 
to  assert  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  pretensions  of  Denmark. 

I  announce  with  much  gratification  that,  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  Congress,  the  question  then  existing  between  this  government  and 
that  of  France,  respecting  the  French  consul  at  San  Francisco,  has  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  and  that  the  relations  of  the  two  governments 
continue  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  nature. 

A  question,  also,  wliich  has  been  pending  for  several  years  between 
the  United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  growing  out  of  the  seques- 
tration, by  public  authorities  of  that  country,  of  property  belonging  to  the 
present  American  consul  at  Athens,  and  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
very  earnest  discussion  heretofore,  has  recently  been  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  party  interested  and  of  both  governments. 

With  S[)aiii,  peaceful  relations  are  still  maintained,  and  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  securing  the  redress  of  wrongs  complained  of  by  this 
government.  Spain  has  not  only  disavowed  and  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  who  illegally  seized  and  detained  the  steamer  Black  War- 
rior at  Havana,  but  has  also  paid  the  sum  claimed  as  indemnity  for  the 
loss  thereb}'  inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  a  destructive  hurricane  which  visited  Cuba  in  1844, 
the  supreme  authority  of  that  island  issued  a  decree,  permitting  the  im- 
portation, for  the  period  of  six  months,  of  certain  building  materials  and 
provisions,  free  of  duty,  but  revoked  it  when  about  half  the  period  only 
had  elapsed,  to  the  injury  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  the  faith  of  that  decree.  Tlie  Spanish  government  re- 
fused indemnification  to  the  parties  aggrieved  until  recently,  when  it  was 
assented  to,  payinent  being  promised  to  be  made  so  soon  as  the  amount 
due  can  be  ascertained. 
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Satisfaction  claimed  for  the  arrest  and  search  ol'  the  steamer  El  Dora- 
do has  not  yet  been  accorded,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be,  and  that  case,  with  others,  continues  to  be  urged  on  the  attention  of 
the  Spanish  government.  I  do  not  abandon  the  hope  of  concluding  with 
Spain  some  general  arrangement,  which,  if  it  do  not  wholly  prevent  tlie 
recurrence  of  dithculties  in  Cuba,  will  render  them  less  frequent,  and 
whenever  they  shall  occur,  facilitate  their  more  speedy  settlement. 

The  interposition  of  tiiis  government  has  been  invoked  by  many  of  its 
citizens,  on  account  of  injuries  done  to  their  persons  and  property,  for 
which  the  Mexican  Republic  is  responsible,  'i'he  unhappy  situation  of 
that  country,  for  some  time  past,  has  not  allowed  its  government  to  give 
due  consideration  to  claims  of  private  reparation,  and  has  appeared  to 
call  for  and  justify  some  forbearance  in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  this 
government.  But,  if  the  revolutionary  movements  which  have  lately 
occurred  in  that  republic  end  in  the  organization  of  a  stable  government, 
urgent  appeals  to  its  justice  will  then  be  made,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
with  success,  for  the  redress  of  all  complaints  of  our  citizens. 

In  regard  to  the  American  republics,  which,  from  their  proximity  and 
other  considerations,  have  peculiar  relations  to  this  government,  while  it 
has  been  my  constant  aim  strictly  to  observe  all  the  obligations  of  politi- 
cal friendship  and  of  good  neighborhood,  obstacles  to  this  have  arisen  in 
some  of  them,  from  their  own  insufficient  power  to  check  lawless  irrup- 
tions, which  m  effect  throws  most  of  the  task  on  the  United  States.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  distracted  internal  condition  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua  has 
made  it  incumbent  on  me  to  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  our  citizens  to 
abstain  from  unlawful  intervention  in  its  affairs,  and  to  adopt  preventive 
measures  to  the  same  end,  which,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  the  best 
results  in  reassuring  the  peace  of  the  JNIexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Lower 
California. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  and  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with 
Nicaragua,  and  a  convention  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom,  have  been  negotiated.  The  latter  kingdom  and  the  state  of 
Nicaragua  have  also  acceded  to  a  declaration,  recognising  as  interna- 
tional rights  the  principles  contained  in  the  convention  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Russia,  of  the  22d  of  July,  1854.  These  treaties  and  con- 
ventions will  be  laid  before  the  senate  for  ratification. 

The  statements  made  in  my  last  annual  message  respecting  the  antici- 
pated receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury  have  been  substantially 
verified. 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1855,  from  all  sources, 
were  $65,003,930  ;  and  that  the  public  expenditures  for  the  same  period, 
exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$56,365,393.  During  the  same  period,  the  payments  made  in  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  including  interest  and  premium,  amounted  to 
$9,844,528. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
July  1,  1855,  was  $18,931,976;  the  receipts  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  remaining  three  quarters,  amount  together,  to 
$67,918,734;  thus  affording  ui  all,  as  the  available  resources  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $86,856,710. 
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If  to  the  actual  expenJitures  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  be  added  the  probable  expenditures  for  the  remaining  three  quarters, 
as  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  sum  total  will  be 
$71,226,846,  thereby  leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
July  1,  1856,  of  $15,623,863.41. 

In  the  above  estimated  expenditures  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  are  in- 
cluded $3,000,000  to  meet  the  last  instalment  of  the  $10,000,000  pro- 
vided for  in  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  $7,750,000  appropriated  on 
account  of  the  debt  due  to  Texas,  which  two  sums,  make  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $10,750,000,  and  reduce  the  expenditures,  actual  or  estimated, 
for  ordinary  objects  of  the  year,  to  the  sum  of  $60,476,000. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  was  $40,583,631,  and,  deduction  being  made  of  subsequent  pay- 
ments, the  whole  public  debt  of  the  federal  government  remaining  at  this 
time  is  less  than  $40,000,000. 

The  remnant  of  certain  other  government  stocks,  amounting  to  $243,000> 
referred  to,  in  my  last  message  as  outstanding,  has  since  been  paid. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  system  supe- 
rior to  that  by  which  the  fiscal  business  of  the  government  is  now  con- 
ducted. Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  public  agents  of  collection 
and  disbursement,  it  is  believed  that  the  checks  and  guards  provided,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  of  monthly  returns,  render  it  scarcely  possible 
for  any  considerable  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  agents,  or  neglect  invol- 
ving hazard  of  serious  public  loss,  to  escape  detection.  1  renew,  however, 
the  recommendation,  heretofore  made  by  me,  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  de- 
claring it  felony  on  the  part  of  public  officers  to  insert  false  entries  in 
their  books  of  record  or  account,  or  to  make  false  returns,  and  also  re- 
quiring them  on  the  termination  of  their  service  to  deliver  to  their  suc- 
cessors all  books,  records,  and  other  objects  of  a  public  nature,  in  their 
custody. 

Derived  as  our  public  revenue  is,  in  chief  part,  from  duties  on  im- 
ports, its  magnitude  aflbrds  gratifying  evidence  of  the  prosperity,  not 
only  of  our  commerce,  but  of  the  other  great  interests  upon  which  that 
depends. 

The  principle  that  all  moneys  not  required  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government  should  remain  for  active  employment  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  the  conspicuous  fact  that  the  annual  revenue  from  all  sources 
exceeds,  by  many  millions  of  dollars,  the  amount  needed  for  a  prudent 
and  economical  administration  of  public  affairs,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  an  early  revision  and  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  duties  on 
imports.  It  is  now  so  generally  conceded  that  the  purpose  of  revenue 
alone  can  justify  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports,  that,  in  readjusting 
the  impost  tables  and  schedules,  which  unquestionably  require  essential 
modilication,  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff"  is  not 
anticipated. 

The  army  during  the  past  year,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  defend- 
ing the  Indian  frontier,  the  state  of  the  service  permitting  but  few  and 
small  garrisons  in  our  permanent  fortifications.  The  additional  regiments 
authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  have  been  recruited  and  organ- 
ized, and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  have  already  been  sent  to  the  field. 
All  the  duties  which  devolve  on  the  military  establishment  have  been 
satisfactorily  performed,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the 
character  of  the  service  required  of  our  troops  have  furnished  additional 
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evidence  of  their  courage,  zeal,  and  capacity  to  meet  any  requisition  which 
their  country  may  make  upon  them.  For  the  details  of  the  military  ope- 
rations, the  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  additional  provisions  required 
for  the  military  service,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  and 
the  accompanying  documents. 

Experience,  gathered  from  events  which  have  transpired  since  my  last 
annual  message,  has  but  served  to  confirm  the  opinion  then  expressed  of 
the  propriety  of  making  provision,  by  a  retired  list,  for  disabled  officers, 
and  of  increased  compensation  to  the  officers  retained  on  the  list  for  active 
duty.  All  the  reasons  which  existed  when  these  measures  were  recom- 
mended on  former  occasions,  continue  without  modification,  except  so  far 
as  circumstances  have  given  to  some  of  them  additional  force. 

The  recommendations,  heretofore  made  for  a  partial  reorganization  of 
the  army  are  also  renewed.  The  thorough  elementary  education  given 
to  those  officers  who  commence  their  service  with  the  grade  of  cadet, 
qualifies  them,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  perform  the  duties  of  every  arm 
of  the  service  ;  but  to  give  the  highest  efficiency  to  artillery  requires  the 
practice  and  special  study  of  many  years  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  believed 
to  be  advisable  to  maintain,  in  time  of  peace,  a  larger  force  of  that  arm 
than  can  be  usually  employed  in  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  service  of 
field  and  siege  artillery.  The  duties  of  the  staff  in  all  its  various  branches 
belong  to  the  movements  of  troops,  and  the  efficiency  of  an  army  in  the 
field  would  materially  depend  upon  the  ability  with  which  those  duties 
are  discharged.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  artillery,  a  speciality,  but 
requires,  also,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
line,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that,  to  complete  the  education  of  an  officer  for 
either  the  line  or  the  general  staff,  it  is  desirable  that  he  shall  have 
served  in  both.  With  this  view,  it  was  recommended  on  a  former  occasion 
that  the  duties  of  the  staff  should  be  mainly  performed  by  details  from 
the  line ;  and,  with  conviction  of  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  such  a  change,  it  is  again  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  herewith  submitted,  exhibits 
in  full  the  naval  operations  of  the  past  year,  together  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  service,  and  it  makes  suggestions  of  further  legislation, 
to  which  your  attention  is  invited. 

The  construction  of  the  six  steam-frigates,  for  which  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  last  Congress,  has  proceeded  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  with  such  expedition,  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  service  early  in  the  coming  spring.  Important  as  this  addition 
to  our  naval  force  is,  it  still  remains  inadequate  to  the  contingent  exigen- 
cies of  the  protection  of  the  extensive  seacoast  and  vast  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  acknow- 
ledged wisdom  of  the  policy  of  a  gradual  and  systematic  increase  of  the 
navy,  an  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  construction  of  six  steam 
sloops-of-war. 

In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  in  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than 
to  express  entire  concurrence  in  the  observations  on  that  subject  present- 
ed by  the  secretary  in  his  report. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general,  that  the 
gross  expenditure  of  the  department  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $9,968,342, 
and  ihe  gross  receipts  $7,342,136,  making  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
receipts  of  !i!2, 626,206  ;   and  that  the   cost   of  mail   transportation   diu'ing 
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that  year  was  $674,952  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Much  of  the 
heavy  expenditures  to  which  the  treasury  is  thus  subjected,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  large  quantity  of  printed  matter  conveyed  by  the  mails, 
either  franked,  or  liable  to  no  postage  by  law,  or  to  very  low  rates  of  post- 
age compared  with  that  charged  on  letters;  and  to  the  great  cost  of  mail- 
service  on  railroads  and  by  ocean-steamers.  The  suggestions  of  the 
postmaster-general  on  the  subject  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  will  engage  your  attention, 
as  well  for  useful  suggestions  it  contains  as  for  the  interest  and  import- 
ance of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  public  land  sold  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
located  with  military  scrip  or  land  warrants,  taken  up  under  grants  for 
roads,  and  selected  as  swamp  lands  by  states,  is  twenty-four  millions,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thoiisiind,  four  hundred  and  nine  acres  ;  of  which 
the  portion  sold  was  fifteen  millions,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres,  yielding  in  receipts  the  sum  of 
$11,485,380.  In  the  same  period  of  time,  eight  millions,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres  have  been 
surveyed  ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  quantity  already  subject  to  entry, 
no  additional  tracts  have  been  brought  into  market. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  general  government  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  renders  it  proper  to  commend  to  your  care  not  only  its  ma- 
terial, but  also  its  moral  interests,  including  education,  more  especially 
in  those  parts  of  the  district  outside  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  dis- 
trict have  made  such  progress  in  the  performance  of  their  task,  as  to  in- 
sure its  completion  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Conoress. 

Information  has  recently  been  received  that  the  peace  of  the  settle- 
ments in  the  territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  disturbed  by  hostil- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  with  indications  of  extensive  combina- 
tions of  a  hostile  character  among  the  tribes  in  that  quarter,  the  more 
serious  in  their  possible  effect  by  reason  of  the  undetermined  foreign  in- 
terests existing  in  those  territories,  to  which  your  attention  has  already 
been  especially  invited.  Efficient  measures  have  been  taken,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  restore  quiet,  and  afford  protection  to  our  citizens. 

In  the  territory  of  Kansas  there  have  been  acts  prejudical  to  good  order, 
but  as  yet  none  have  occurred  under  circumstances  to  justify  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  federal  executive.  That  could  only  be  in  case  of  obstruction 
to  federal  law,  or  of  organized  resistance  to  territorial  law,  assuming  the 
character  of  insurrection,  which,  if  it  should  occur,  it  would  be  my  duty 
promptly  to  overcome  and  suppress.  I  cherish  the  hope,  however,  that 
the  occurrence  of  any  such  untoward  event  will  be  prevented  by  the 
sound  sense  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  who,  by  its  organic  law,  pos- 
sessing the  right  to  determine  their  own  domestic  institutions,  are  entitled, 
while  deporting  themselves  peacefully,  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  right, 
and  must  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states. 

The  southern  boundary  line  of  this  territory  has  never  been  surveyed 
and  established.  The  rapidly  extending  settlements  in  that  region,  and 
the  fact  that  the  main  route  between  Independence,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  New  Mexico,  is  contiguous  to  tliis  line,  suggests  the  probability 
that  embarrassing  questions  of  jurisdiction  may  consequently  arise.      For 
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these  and  other  considerations,  I  commend  the  subject  to  your  early  at- 
tention. 

I  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  general  state  of  the  Union,  including 
such  particular  concerns  of  the  federal  government,  whether  of  domestic 
or  foreign  relation,  as  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  and  useful  to  bring  to 
the  special  notice  of  Congress.  Unlike  the  great  states  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  many  of  those  of  i\.merica,  these  United  States  are  wasting 
their  strength  neither  in  foreign  war  nor  domestic  strife.  Whatever  of 
discontent  or  public  dissatisfaction  exists  is  attributable  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature,  or  is  incident  to  all  governmenis,  however  perfect, 
which  human  wisdom  can  devise.  Such  subjects  of  political  agitation  as 
occuj)y  the  public  mind  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  exaggeration  of  in- 
evitable evils,  or  over-zeal  in  social  improvement,  or  mere  imagination  of 
grievance,  having  but  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  constitutional 
I'unctions  or  duties  of  the  federal  government.  To  whatever  extent  these 
questions  exhibit  a  tendency  menacing  to  the  stability  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  no  further,  they  demand  the 
consideration  of  the  executive,  and  require  to  be  presented  by  him  to 
Congress. 

Before  the  thirteen  colonies  became  a  confederation  of  independent 
states,  they  were  associated  only  by  community  of  transatlantic  origin,  by 
geographical  position,  and  by  the  mutual  tie  of  common  dependence  on 
Great  Britain.  When  tlnit  tie  was  sundered,  they  severally  assumed  the 
powers  and  rights  of  absolute  self-government.  The  municipal  and  social 
institutions  of  each,  its  laws  of  property  and  of  personal  relation,  even  its 
political  organization,  were  such  only  as  each  one  chose  to  establish, 
wholly  without  interference  from  any  other.  In  the  language  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  each  state  had  "full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace!,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do."  The  several 
colonies  dilfered  in  climate,  in  soil,  in  natural  productions,  in  religion,  in 
systems  of  education,  in  legislation,  and  in  the  Jbrms  of  political  adminis- 
tration ;  and  they  continued  to  differ  in  these  respects  when  they  volun- 
tarily allied  themselves  as  States  to  carry  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  object  of  that  war  was  to  disinthral  the  United  Colonies  from 
foreign  rule,  which  had  proved  to  be  oppressive,  and  to  separate  them 
permanently  from  the  mother-country:  the  political  result  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  federal  Republic  of  the  free  white  men  of  the  colonies,  consti- 
tuted, as  they  were,  in  distinct  and  reciprocally  independent  state  gov- 
ernments. As  for  the  subject  races,  whether  Indian  or  African,  the  wise 
and  brave  statesmen  of  that  day,  being  engaged  in  no  extravagant  scheme 
of  social  change,  left  them  as  they  were,  and  thus  preserved  themselves 
and  their  posterity  from  the  anarchy  and  the  ever-recurring  civil  wars 
which  have  prevailed  in  other  revolutionized  European  colonies  of 
America. 

When  confederated  states  found  it  convenient  to  modify  the  conditions 
of  their  association,  by  giving  to  the  general  government  direct  access, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  people  of  the  states,  instead  of  confining  it  to 
action  on  the  slates  as  such,  they  proceeded  to  frame  the  existing  con- 
stitution, adhering  steadily  to  one  guiding  thought,  which  was,  to  delegate 
only  such  power  as  was  necessary  and  proper  to  the  execution  of  specific 
purposes,  or,  in  other  words,  to  retain  as  much  as  possible,  consistently 
with  those  purposes,  of  the  independent   powers  of  the  individual  states. 
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For  objects  of  common  defence  and  seciiritj-,  they  intrusted  to  tlie  {Gen- 
eral government  certain  carefully-defined  functions,  leaving  all  others 
as  the  undelegated  rights  of  the  separate  independent  sovereignties. 

Such  is  the  constitiilional  theory  of  our  government,  the  practical  ob- 
servance of  which  has  carried  us,  and  us  alone  among  modern  republics, 
through  nearly  three  generations  of  time  without  the  cost  of  one  drop  of 
blood  shed  in  civil  war.  With  freedom  and  concert  of  action,  it  has  en- 
abled us  to  contend  successfully  on  the  battlefield  against  foreign  foes, 
has  elevated  the  feeble  colonies  into  powerful  states,  and  has  raised  our 
industrial  productions,  and  our  commerce  which  transports  them,  to  the 
level  of  the  richest  and  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  And  the  admi- 
rable adaptation  of  our  political  institutions  to  their  objects,  combining 
local  self-govertiment  with  aggregate  strength,  has  established  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  government  like  ours  to  cover  a  continent  with  confederate 
states. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is,  in  effect,  that  Congress  of  sov- 
ereignties which  good  men  in  the  Old  World  have  sought  for,  but  could 
never  attain,  and  which  imparts  to  America  an  exemption  from  the  muta- 
ble leagues  for  common  action,  from  the  wars,  the  mutual  invasions,  and 
vague  aspirations  after  the  balance  of  power,  which  convulse,  from  time 
to  time,  the  governments  of  Europe.  Our  cooperative  action  rests  in  the 
conditions  of  permanent  confederation  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  Our 
balance  of  power  is  in  the  separate  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  and 
their  equal  representation  in  the  senate.  That  independent  sovereignty 
in  every  one  of  the  states,  with  its  reserved  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment assured  to  each  by  their  coequal  power  in  the  senate,  was  the  fun- 
damental condition  of  the  constitution.  Without  it,  the  Union  would 
never  have  existed.  However  desirous  the  larger  states  might  be  to  re- 
organize the  government  so  as  to  give  to  their  population  its  proportion- 
ate weight  in  the  common  councils,  they  knew  it  was  impossible,  unless 
they  conceded  to  the  smaller  ones  authority  to  exercise  at  least  a  nega- 
tive influence  on  all  the  measures  of  the  government,  whether  legislative 
or  executive,  tlirough  their  equal  representation  in  the  sen;ite.  Indeed, 
the  larger  states  themselves  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
same  power  was  equally  necessary  to  them  for  the  security  of  their  own 
domestic  interests  against  the  aggregate  force  of  the  general  government. 
In  a  word,  the  original  states  went  into  this  pertnanent  league  on  the 
agreed  premises  of  exerting  their  common  strength  for  the  defence  of  the 
whole,  and  of  all  its  parts  ;  but  of  utterly  excluding  all  capability  of 
reciprocal  aggression.  Each  solemnly  bound  itself  to  all  the  others 
neither  to  undertake  nor  permit  any  encroachment  upon,  or  intermeddling 
with,  another's  reserved  rights. 

Where  it  was  deemed  expedient,  particular  rights  of  the  states  were 
expressly  guarantied  by  the  constitution  ;  but,  in  all  things  beside,  these 
rights  were  guarded  by  the  limitation  of  the  powers  granted,  and  by  ex- 
press reservation  of  all  powers  not  granted,  in  the  compact  of  union. 
Thus  the  great  power  of  taxation  was  liiuited  to  purposes  of  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,  excluding  objects  appertaining  to  the  local 
legislation  of  the  several  states,  and  those  purposes  of  general  welfare 
and  conunon  defence  were  afterward  defined  by  specific  enumeration,  as 
being  matters  only  of  corelation  between  the  states  themselves,  or  be- 
tween them  and  foreign  governments,  which,  because  of  their  common 
and  general  nature,  could  not  be  left  to  the  separate  control  of  each  stale. 
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Of  the  circumstances  of  local  condition,  interest,  and  rights,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  states  constituting  one  great  section  of  the  Union  differed 
from  the  rest,  and  from  another  section,  the  most  important  was  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  larger  relative  colored  population  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  states. 

A  population  of  this  class,  held  in  subjection,  existed  in  nearly  all  the 
states,  but  was  more  numerous  and  of  more  serious  concernment  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north,  on  account  of  natural  differences  of  climate  and 
production;  and  it  was  foreseen  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  while  this 
population  would  diminish,  and  sooner  or  later  cease  to  exist  in  some 
states,  it  might  increase  in  others.  The  peculiar  character  and  magni- 
tude of  this  question  of  local  rights,  not  in  material  relations  only,  but 
still  more  in  social  ones,  caused  it  to  enter  into  the  special  stipulations  of 
the  constitution. 

Hence,  while  the  general  government,  as  well  by  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers granted  to  it,  as  by  those  not  enumerated,  and  therefore  refused  to  it, 
was  forbidden  to  touch  this  matter  in  the  sense  of  attack  or  offence,  it 
was  placed  under  the  general  safeguard  of  the  Union,  in  the  sense  of 
defence  against  either  invasion  or  domestic  violence,  like  all  other  local 
interests  of  the  several  states.  Each  state  expressly  stipulated  as  well 
for  itself  as  for  each  and  all  of  its  citizens,  and  every  citizen  of  each  state 
became  solemnly  bound  by  his  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  that  any 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  escaping  into  another  should 
not,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  thereof,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  might  be  due  by  the  laws  of  his  state. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  by  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of  all  the  rights  of 
every  state  against  interference  on  the  part  of  another,  was  the  present 
form  of  government  established  by  our  fathers  and  transmitted  to  ns;  and 
by  no  other  means  is  it  possible  for  it  to  exist.  If  one  state  ceases  to 
respect  the  rights  of  another,  and  obtrusively  intermeddles  with  its  local 
interests — if  a  portion  of  the  states  assume  to  impose  their  institutions  on 
the  others,  or  refuse  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  them — we  are  no  longer 
united  friendly  states,  but  distracted,  hostile  ones,  with  little  capacity  left 
of  common  advantage,  but  abundant  means  of  reciprocal  injury  and  mis- 
chief. 

Practically,  it  is  immaterial  whether  aggressive  interference  between 
the  states,  or  deliberate  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  to  comply 
with  constitutional  obligations,  arise  from  erroneous  conviction  or  blind 
prejudice,  whether  it  be  perpetrated  by  direction  or  indirection.  In  either 
case,  it  is  full  of  threat  and  of  danger  to  the  durability  of  the  Union. 

Placed  in  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  as  the  executive  agent  of  the 
whole  country,  bound  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  especially  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  give  information  to  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  palpable  neglect  of  duty  on 
my  part  to  pass  over  a  subject  like  this,  which,  beyond  all  things  at  the 
present  time,  vitally  concerns  individual  and   public  security. 

It  has  been  matter  of  painful  regret  to  see  states,  conspicuous  for  their 
services  in  founding  this  Republic,  and  equally  sharing  its  advantages, 
disregard  their  constitutional  obligations  to  it.  Although  conscious  of 
their  inability  to  heal  admitted  and  palpable  social  evils  of  their  own,  and 
which  are  completely  within  their  jurisdiction,  they  engage  in  the  offen- 
sive and  hopeless  undertaking  of  reforming   the  domestic  institutions  of 
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other  states  wholly  beyond  their  control  and  authority.  In  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  ends,  by  them  entirely  unattainable,  and  which  they  may  not 
legally  attempt  to  compass,  they  peril  the  very  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  countless  benefits  which  it  has  conferred.  While  the 
people  of  the  southern  s  ates  confine  their  attention  to  their  own  aflairs, 
not  presuming  officiously  to  intermeddle  with  the  social  institutions  of  the 
northern  states,  too  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are  permanently 
organized  in  associations  to  inflict  injury  on  the  former,  by  wrongful  acts, 
which  would  be  cause  of  war  as  between  foreign  powers,  and  oidy  fail 
to  be  such  in  our  system,  because  perpetrated  under  cover  of  the  Union. 

Is  it  possible  to  present  this  subject  as  truth  and  the  occasion  require, 
without  noticing  the  reiterated,  but  groundless  allegation,  that  the  south 
has  persistently  asserted  claims  and  obtained  advantages  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  general  government,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  north, 
and  in  which  the  latter  has  acquiesced?  That  is,  the  states,  which  either 
promote  or  tolerate  attacks  on  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  property  in 
other  states,  to  disguise  their  own  injustice,  pretend  or  imagine,  and  con- 
stantly aver,  that  they,  whose  constitutional  rights  are  thus  systematically 
assailed,  are  themselves  the  aggressors.  At  the  present  time,  this  imputed 
aggression,  resting,  as  it  does,  oidy  in  the  vague,  declamatory  charges 
of  political  agitators,  resolves  itself  into  misapprehension,  or  misinterpre- 
tation, of  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  political  organization  of  the  new 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  voice  of  history?  When  the  ordinance,  which  provided 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  for 
its  eventual  subdivision  into  new  states,  was  adopted  in  the  Congress  of 
the  confederation,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  future  rel- 
ative power  as  between  the  states  which  retained,  and  those  which  did 
not  retain,  a  numerous  colored  population,  escaped  notice,  or  failed  to 
be  considered.  And  yet,  the  concession  of  that  vast  territory  to  the  inter- 
ests and  opinions  of  tlie  northern  states — a  territory  now  the  seat  of  five 
among  the  largest  members  of  the  Union — was,  in  great  measure,  the 
act  of  the  state  of  Virginia  and  of  the  south. 

When  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  the  United  States,  it  was  an  acqui- 
sition not  less  to  the  north  than  to  the  south;  for  while  it  was  important 
to  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  become  the  empo- 
rium of  the  country  above  it,  so  also  it  was  even  more  important  to  the 
whole  Union  to  have  that  emporium  ;  and  although  the  new  province,  by 
reason  of  its  imperfect  settlement,  was  mainly  regarded  as  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  yet,  in  fact,  it  extended  to  the  opposite  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  with  far  greater  breadth  above  than  below,  and  was  in  territory, 
as  in  everything  else,  equally  at  least  an  accession  to  the  northern  states. 
It  is  mere  delusion  and  prejudice,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Louisiana  as  an 
acquisition  in  the  special  interest  of  the  south.  The  patriotic  and  just 
men  who  participated  in  that  act,  were  influenced  by  motives  far  above 
all  sectional  jealousies.  It  was  in  truth  the  great  event  which,  by  com- 
pleting for  us  the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  com- 
mercial access  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  imparted  unity  and  strength  to  the 
whcde  confederation,  and  attached  together  by  indissoluble  ties  the  east 
and  the  west,  as  well  as  the  north  and  the  south. 

As  to  Florida,  that  was  but  the  transfer  of  Spain  to  the  United  States 
of  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  large 
territory,  which  the  United   States  transferred   to  Spain  on  the  west  side 
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of  that  river,  as  tlie  entire  diplomatic  history  of  the  transaction  serves  to 
demonstrate.  Moreover,  it  was  an  acquisition  demanded  by  the  commer- 
cial interests  and  the  security  of  the  whole  Union. 

In  the  meantime,  the  |)eople  of  the  United  States  had  grown  up  to  a 
proper  consciousness  of  their  strength;  and  in  a  brief  contest  with  France, 
and  in  a  second  serious  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  had  shaken  off  all 
which  remained  of  undue  reverence  for  Europe,  and  emerged  from  the 
atmosphere  of  those  transatlantic  influences  which  surrounded  the  infant 
Republic,  and  had  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  full  and  systematic 
development  of  the  internal  resources  of  the  Union. 

Among  the  evanescent  controversies  of  that  period  the  most  conspicu- 
ous was  the  question  of  regulation  by  Congress  of  the  social  condition  of 
future  states  to  be  founded  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana. 

The  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  hud  contained  a  provision  which  prohibited  the  use  of  servile 
labor  therein,  subject  to  the  condition  of  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
service  due  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Subsequently  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  this  provision  ceased  to  remain  as  a  law;  for 
its  operation  as  such  was  absolutely  superseded  by  the  constitution.  But 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  excited  the  zeal  of  social  propagandism  in 
snme  sections  of  the  confederation  ;  and  when  a  second  state,  that  of- Mis- 
souri, came  to  be  formed  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  proposition  was 
made  to  extend  to  the  latter  territory  the  restriction  originally  applied  to 
the  countries  situated  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Most  questionable  as  was  this  proposition  in  all  its  constitutional  rela- 
tions, nevertheless  it  receiver]  the  sanction  of  Congress,  with  some  slight 
modifications  of  line,  to  save  the  existing  rights  of  the  intended  new  state. 
It  was  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  southern  states  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  of  the  Union,  not  only  of  the  rights  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  but  of  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  states 
guarantied  by  the  constitution.  It  was  received  by  the  northern  states 
with  angry  and  resentful  condemnation  and  complaint,  because  it  did  not 
concede  all  which  they  had  exactingly  demanded.  Having  passed 
throuoh  the  forms  of  legislation,  it  took  its  place  in  the  statute-book,  stand- 
luii  open  to  repeal,  like  any  other  act  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  subject  to 
be  pronounced  null  and  void  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  possessing  no  pos- 
sible elficacy  to  control  the  ri<;hts  of  the  states  which  might  thereafter  be 
organized  out  of  any  part  of  the  oriainal  territory  of  Louisiana. 

In  all  this,  if  any  aggression  there  were,  any  innovation  upon  pre- 
existing rights,  to  which  portion  of  the  Union  are  they  justly  chargeable? 

This  controversy  passed  away  with  the  occasion,  nothing  surviving  it 
save  the  dormant  letter  of  the  statute. 

But,  long  afterward,  when,  by  the  proposed  accession  of  the  republic 
of  Texas,  the  United  States  were  to  take  their  next  step  in  territorial 
greatness,  a  similar  contingency  occurre<l,  and  became  the  occasion  for 
systematized  attempts  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  one  section 
of  the  Union,  in  defiance  of  their  rights  as  states  and  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  constitution.  These  attempts  assumed  a  practical  direction,  in  the 
shape  of  preserving  endeavors,  by  some  of  the  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  to  deprive  the  southern  states  of  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  state  of 
Missouri. 

Rut  the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the  vital  force  of  the  constitution 
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triiimplied  over  sectional  prejudice  and  the  political  errors  of  the  day, 
and  the  state  of  Texas  returned  to  the  Union  as  she  was,  with  social 
institutions  which  her  people  had  chosen  for  themselves,  and  with  ex- 
press agreement,  by  the  reannexing  act,  that  she  should  be  susceptible 
of  subdivision  into  a  plurality  of  states. 

Whatever  advantage  the  interests  of  the  southern  states,  as  such,  gain- 
ed by  this,  were  far  inferior  in  results,  as  they  unfolded  in  the  progress 
of  time,  to  those  which  sprang  from  previous  concessions  made  by  the 
south. 

To  every  thoughtful  friend  of  the  Union — to  the  true  lovers  of  their 
country — to  all  who  longed  and  labored  for  the  full  success  of  this  great 
experiment  of  republican  institutions — it  was  cause  of  gratulation  that 
such  an  opportunity  had  occurred  to  illustrate  our  advancing  power  on 
this  continent,  and  to  furnish  to  the  world  additional  assurance  of  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  constitution.  Who  would  wish  to  see  Flori- 
da still  a  European  colony?  Who  would  rejoice  to  hail  Texas  as  a  lone 
star,  instead  of  one  in  the  galaxy  of  states?  Wlio  does  not  appreciate 
the  incalculable  benefits  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana?  And  yet  nar- 
row views  and  sectional  purposes  would  inevitably  have  excluded  them 
all  from  the  Union. 

But  another  struggle  on  the  same  point  ensued  when  our  victorious 
armies  returned  from  Mexico,  and  it  devolved  on  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  territories  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  great 
relations  of  the  subject  had  now  become  distinct  and  clear  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  which  appreciated  the  evils  of  sectional  contro- 
versy upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of  new  states.  In  that  crisis 
intense  solicitude  pervaded  the  nation.  But  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the 
popular  heart,  guided  by  the  admonitory  advice  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, rose  superior  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  incorporation  of  a  new  empire 
into  the  Union.  In  the  councils  of  Congress  there  was  manifested  extreme 
antagonism  of  opinion  and  action  between  some  representatives  who 
sought,  by  the  abusive  and  unconstitutional  employment  of  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  government,  to  interfere  in  the  condition  of  the  inchoate 
states  and  to  impose  their  own  social  theories  upon  the  latter  ;  and  other 
representatives  who  repelled  the  interposition  of  the  general  government 
in  this  respect,  and  maintained  the  self-constituting  rights  of  the  states. 
In  truth,  the  thing  attempted  was,  in  form  alone,  action  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, while  in  reality  it  was  the  endeavor,  by  abuse  of  legislative 
power,  to  force  the  ideas  of  infernal  policy  entertained  in  particular  states 
upon  allied  independent  states.  Once  more  the  constitution  and  the 
Union  triumphed  signally.  The  new  territories  were  organized  without 
restrictions  on  the  disputed  point,  and  were  thus  left  to  judge  in  that  par- 
ticular for  themselves  ;  and  the  sense  of  constitutional  faith  proved  vigor- 
ous enough  in  Congress  not  oidy  to  accomplish  this  primary  object,  but 
also  the  incidental  and  hardly  less  important  one,  of  so  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  service,  as  to 
place  the  public  duty  under  the  safeguard  of  the  general  government, 
and  thus  relieve  it  from  obstacles  raised  up  by  the  legislation  of  some  of 
the  states. 

Vain  declamation  regarding  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  from  service,  with  occasinnal  episodes  of  frantic  efiort  to  ob- 
struct their  execution  by  riot  and  murder,  continued,  for  a  brief  time,  to 
agitate   certain  localities.     But  the  true  principle,  of  leaving  each  state 
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and  territory  to  regulate  its  own  laws  of  labor  according  to  its  own  sense 
of  right  and  expediency,  had  acquired  fast  hold  of  the  public  judgment  to 
such  a  degree,  that  by  common  consent,  it  was  observed  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Washington. 

When  more  recently,  it  became  requisite  to  organize  the  territories  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  it  was  the  natural  and  legitimate,  if  not  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  previous  events  and  legislation,  that  the  same 
great  and  sound  principle,  which  had  already  been  applied  to  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  should  be  applied  to  them — that  they  should  stand  exempt 
from  the  restrictions  proposed  in  the  act  relative  to  the  state  of  Missouri. 

These  restrictions  were,  in  the  estimation  of  many  thoughtful  men,  null 
from  the  beginning,  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  stipulations  i'or  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
equality  of  the  states. 

They  had  been  stripped  of  all  moral  authority  by  persistent  efforts  to 
procure  their  indirect  repeal  through  contradictory  enactments.  They 
had  been  practically  abrogated  by  the  legislation  attending  the  organiza- 
tion of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington.  If  any  vitality  remained  in 
them,  it  would  have  been  taken  away,  in  effect,  by  the  new  territorial 
acts,  in  the  form  originally  proposed  to  the  senate  at  the  first  session  of 
the  last  Congress.  It  was  maidy  and  ingenuous,  as  well  as  patriotic  and 
just,  to  do  this  directly  and  plainly,  and  thus  relieve  the  statute-book  of 
an  act  which  might  be  of  possible  i'uture  injury,  but  of  no  possible  future 
benefit ;  and  the  measure  of  its  repeal  was  the  final  consummation  and 
complete  recognition  of  the  princijile,  that  no  portion  of  the  United  States 
shall  undertake,  through  assumption  of  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  dictate  the  social  instiuiiions  of  any  other  portion. 

The  scope  and  effect  of  the  language  ol  repeal  were  not  left  in  doubt 
It  was  declared  in  t-erms  to  be  "  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territor)-  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

The  measure  could  not  be  withstood  upon  its  merits  alone.  It  was  at- 
tacked with  violence,  on  the  false  or  delusive  pretext  that  it  constituted  a 
breach  of  faith.  Never  was  objection  more  utterly  destitute  of  substan- 
tial justification.  When,  before,  was  it  imagined  by  sensible  men,  that  a 
regulative  or  declarative  statute,  whether  enacted  ten  or  forty  years  ago, 
is  irrepealable — that  an  act  of  Congress  is  above  the  constitution  ?  If, 
indeed,  there  were  in  the  facts  any  cause  to  impute  bad  faith,  it  would  at- 
tach to  those  only  who  have  never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  restrictive  provision  to  the  present  day,  to  denounce  and  condemn  it; 
who  have  constantly  refused  to  complete  it  by  needful  supplementary  legis- 
lation ;  who  have  spared  no  exertion  to  deprive  it  of  moral  force  ;  who 
have  themselves  again  and  again  attempted  its  repeal  by  the  enactment  of 
incompatible  provisions  ;  and  who,  by  the  inevitable  reactionary  eflect  of 
their  own  violence  on  the  subject,  awakened  the  country  to  perception  of 
the  true  constiiuiional  principle,  of  leaving  the  matter  involved  to  the 
discretion  of  the  people  of  the  respective  existing  or  incipient  states. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  principle,  or  any  other,  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  evils  in  practice,  disturbed,  as  political  action  is  liable  to  be,  by 
human  passions.  No  form  of  government  is  exempt  from  inconveniences; 
but  in  this  case  they  are  the  result  of  the  abuse,  and  not  of  the  legitimate 
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exercise,  of  the  powers  reserved  or  conferred  in  the  organization  of  a  ter- 
ritory. They  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  great  principle  oi'  popnlar  sov- 
ereignty; on  the  contrary,  they  disappear  before  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  people,  exerting  through  the  ballot-box  their  peaceful 
and  silent  but  irresistible  j)ower. 

If  the  friends  of  the  constitution  are  to  have  another  struggle,  its  ene- 
mies could  not  present  a  more  acceptable  issue,  than  that  of  a  state,  whose 
constitution  clearly  embraces  "  a  republican  form  of  government,"  being 
excluded  from  the  Union  because  its  domestic  institutions  may  not  in  all 
respects  comport  with  the  ideas  of  what  is  wise  and  expedient  entertained 
in  some  other  state.  Fresh  from  groundless  imputations  of  breach  of 
faith  against  others,  men  will  commence  the  agitation  of  this  new  ques- 
tion with  indubitable  violation  of  an  express  compact  between  the  in- 
dependent sovereign  powers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  as  well  as  of  the  older  and  equally  solemn  compacts,  which  assure 
the  equality  of  all  the  states. 

But,  deplorable  as  would  be  such  a  violation  of  compact  in  itself,  and 
in  all  its  direct  consequences,  that  is  the  very  least  of  the  evils  involved. 
When  sectional  agitators  shall  have  succeeded  in  forcing  on  this  issue, 
can  their  pretensions  fail  to  be  met  by  counter-pretensions  ?  Will  not 
different  slates  be  compelled,  respectively,  to  meet  extremes  with  ex- 
tremes 1  And,  if  either  extreme  carry  its  point,  what  is  that  so  far  forth 
but  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?  If  a  new  state  formed  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  be  absolutely  excluded  from  admission  therein,  that 
fact  of  itself  constitutes  the  disruption  of  union  between  it  and  the  other 
states.  But  the  process  of  dissolution  could  not  stop  there.  Would  not 
a  sectional  decision,  producing  such  result  by  a  majority  of  votes,  either 
northern  or  southern,  of  necessity  drive  out  the  oppressed  and  aggrieved 
minority,  and  place  in  presence  of  each  other  two  irreconcilably  hostile 
confederations? 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  thus  plainly  of  projects,  the  offspring  of  that 
sectional  agitation  now  prevailing  in  some  of  the  states,  which  are  as 
impracticable  as  they  are  unconstilutional,  and  which,  if  persevered  in, 
must  and  will  end  calamitously.  It  is  either  disunion  and  civil  war,  or  it 
is  mere  angry,  idle,  aimless  disturbance  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Disunion  for  what  ?  If  the  passionate  rage  of  fanaticism  and  partisan 
spirit  did  not  force  the  fact  upon  our  attention,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  this  enlightened  coun- 
try could  have  so  surrendered  themselves  to  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  relatively  few  Ai'ricans  in  the  United  States,  as 
totally  to  abandon  and  disregard  the  interests  of  the  twenty-five  millions 
of  Americans — to  trample  under  foot  the  injunctions  of  moral  and  con- 
stitutional obligation — and  to  engage  in  plans  of  vindictive  hostility 
against  those  who  are  associated  with  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
common  heritage  of  our  national  institutions. 

Nor  is  it  hostility  against  their  fellow-citizens  of  one  section  of  the 
Union  alone.  The  interests,  the  honor,  the  duty,  the  peace,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  all  sections  are  equally  involved  and  imperiled 
in  this  question.  And  are  patriotic  men  in  any  part  of  the  Union  pre- 
pared, on  such  issue,  thus  madly  to  invite  all  the  consequences  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  constitutional  engagements?  It  is  impossible.  The 
storm  of  frenzy  and  faction  must  inevitably  dash  itself  in  vain  against 
the  unshaken  rock  of  the  constitution.     1   shall   never   doubt  it.     I  know 
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that  the  Union  is  stronger  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  wild  and  chimer- 
ical schemes  of  social  change,  which  are  generated,  one  after  another,  in 
the  unstable  minds  of  visionary  sophists  and  interested  agitators.  I  rely- 
confidently  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  on  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  the  states,  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and  above  all,  on  the  continued 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God,  to  maintain  against  all  enemies,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  the  constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Union. 


KANSAS     MESSAGE. 
January  24,   1856. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: — 

Circumstances  have  occurred  to  disturb  the  course  of  governmental 
organization  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and  produce  there  a  condition  of 
things  which  renders  it  incumbent  on  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  urgently  to  reconnnend  the  adoption  by  you  of  such  meiisures 
of  legislation  as  the  grave  exigences  of  the  case  appears  to  require. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  and  of  their  causes, 
will  be  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  recommendations  which 
it  is  proposed  to  submit. 

The  act  to  organize  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  legislative  opinion  of  Congress  on  two  great  points 
of  constitutional  construction:  one,  that  the  designation  of  the  boundaries 
of  a  new  territory,  and  provision  for  its  political  organization  and  adminis- 
tration as  a  territory,  are  measures  which  of  right  fall  within  the  powers 
of  the  general  government;  and  the  other,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
such  territory,  considered  as  an  inchoate  state,  are  entitled,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  self-government,  to  determine  for  themselves  what  shall  be  their 
own  domestic  institutions,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
duly  enacted  by  (Jongress  under  it,  and  to  the  povver  of  the  existing  states 
to  decide  according  to  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  constitution 
at  what  time  the  territory  shall  be  received  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 
Such  are  the  great  political  rights  which  are  solemnly  declared  and  af- 
firmed by  that  act. 

Based  upon  this  theory,  the  act  of  Congress  defined  for  each  territory 
the  outlines  of  republican  government,  distributing  public  authority  among 
lawfully-created  agents — executive,  judicial,  and  legislative — to  be  ap- 
pointed eitlier  by  the  general  government  or  by  the  territory.  The  legis- 
lative functions  were  intrusted  to  a  council  and  a  house  of  refjresentatives 
duly  elected  and  empowered  to  enact  all  the  local  laws  which  they  might 
deem  essential  to  their  prosperity,  happiness,  and  good  government. 
Acting  in  the  same  spirit.  Congress  also  defined  the  persons  who  were 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  considered  as  the  people  of  each  territory;  en- 
acting that  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  same  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  being  an  actual  resident  thereof,  and  possessing  the 
qualifications  hereafter  described,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first 
election,  and  be  eligible  to  any  office  within  the  territory  ;  but  that  the 
qualifications    of  voters    and   holding   ohice   at   all   subsequent  elections 
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should  be  such  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly;  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  right  of  sullrage  and  of  holding  office  shoidd  be 
exercised  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  should 
have  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  have  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  the  act :  And  provided,  further,  that  no  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or 
marine,  or  other  person  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  at- 
tached to  troops  in  their  service,  should  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office 
in  either  territory  by  reason  of  being  on  service  therein. 

Such  of  the  public  officers  of  the  territories  as,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  government,  including  the  gov- 
ernors, were  appointed  and  commissioned  in  due  season;  the  law  having 
been  enacted  on  the  30th  of  May,  1854,  and  the  commission  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  Nebraska  being  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1854,  and  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  on  the  29lh  day  of  June,  1854. 

Among  the  duties  iniposed  by  the  act  on  the  governors  was  that  of 
directing  and  superintending  the  political  organization  of  the  respective 
territories.  The  governor  of  Kansas  was  required  to  cause  a  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  and  qualified  voters  of  the  several  counties 
and  districts  of  the  territory,  to  be  taken  by  such  persons  and  in  such 
mode  as  he  might  designate  and  appoint ;  to  appoint  and  direct  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  first  elections,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
them,  both  as  to  the  persons  to  superintend  such  elections  and  the  returns 
thereof;  to  declare  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  council  and  house 
of  representatives  for  each  county,  or  district;  to  declare  what  persons 
might  appear  to  be  duly  elected  ;  and  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  substance,  the  same  duties 
were  devolved  on  the  governor  of  Nebraska. 

While,  by  this  act,  the  principle  of  constitution  for  each  of  the  territo- 
ries was  one  and  the  same,  and  the  details  of  organic  legislation  regard- 
ing both  were  as  nearly  as  could  be  identical,  and  while  the  territory 
of  Nebraska  was  tranquilly  and  successfully  organized  in  the  due  course 
of  law,  and  its  first  legislative  asseiubly  met  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1855,  the  organization  of  Kansas  was  long  delayed  and  has  been  attended 
with  serious  ditficulties  and  embarrassments,  partly  the  consequence  of 
local  mal-administration,  and  partly  of  the  unjustifiable  interference  of  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  states  foreign  by  residence,  interests,  and  rights, 
to  the  territory. 

The  governor  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  commissioned,  as  before  stated, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1854,  did  not  reach  the  designated  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment until  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  October  ;  and  even  then  failed  to 
make  the  first  step  in  its.  legal  organization — that  of  ordering  the  census 
or  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants — until  so  late  a  day  that  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  did  not  take  place  until  the  30ih 
of  March,  1855,  nor  its  meeting  until  the  2d  of  July,  1855.  So  that,  for 
a  year  after  the  territory  was  constituted  by  the  act  of  Congress  and  the 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  federal  executive  had  been  commissioned, 
it  was  without  a  complete  government,  without  any  legislative  authority, 
without  local  law,  and  of  course  without  the  ordinary  guaranties  of  peace 
and  public  order. 

In  other  respects,  the  governor,  instead  of  exercising  constant  vigilance 
and  putting  forth  all  his  energies  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  tendencies 
to  illegality  which  are  prone  to  exist  in  all  imperfectly-organized  and 
134 
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newly-associated  communities,  allowed  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
official  obligation  by  other  objects,  and  himself  set  an  example  of  the  vio- 
lation of  law  in  the  performance  of  acts  which  rendered  it  my  duty,  in 
the  sequel,  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  chief  executive  magistrate 
of  the  territory. 

Before  the  requisite  preparation  was  accomplished  for  election  of  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  an  election  of  delegate  to  Congress  had  been  held  in 
the  territory  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1854,  and  the  delegate  took 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  without  challenge.  If  arrange- 
ments had  been  perfected  by  the  governor  so  that  the  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly  might  be  held  in  the  several  precincts  at 
ths  same  time  as  for  delegate  to  Congress,  any  question  appertaining  to 
the  qualification  of  the  persons  voting  as  people  of  the  territory  would 
have  passed  necessarily  and  at  once  under  the  supervision  of  Congress, 
as  the  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  return  of  the  delegate,  and  would  have 
been  determined  before  conflicting  passions  had  become  inflamed  by  time 
and  before  opportunity  could  have  been  afforded  for  systematic  interference 
of  the  people  of  individual  states. 

This  interference,  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  primary  causes  and  its  im- 
mediate coinmeiicement,  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  that  pernicious  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  persons  held  to  service 
in  some  of  the  states,  which  has  so  long  disturbed  the  repose  of  our  coun- 
try, and  excited  individuals,  otherwise  patriotic  and  law-abiding,  to  toil 
with  misdirected  zeal  in  the  attempt  to  propagate  their  social  theories  by 
the  perversion  and  abuse  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  persons  and  the 
parties,  whom  the  tenor  of  the  act  to  organize  the  territories  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  thwarted  in  the  endeavor  to  impose,  through  the  agency  of 
Congress,  their  particular  views  of  social  organization  on  the  people  of 
the  future  new  states,  now  perceiving  that  the  policy  of  leaving  the  in- 
habitants of  each  state  to  judge  for  themselves  in  this  respect  was  inerad- 
ically  rooted  in  the  convictions  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  then  had 
recourse,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  general  object,  to  the  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  propagandist  colonization  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  to  prevent 
the  free  and  natural  action  of  its  inhabitants  in  its  internal  organization, 
and  thus  to  anticipate  or  to  force  the  determination  of  that  question  in 
this  inchoate  state. 

With  such  views,  associations  were  organized  in  some  of  the  states, 
and  their  purposes  were  proclaimed  through  the  press  in  language  ex- 
tremely irritating  and  otfensive  to  those  of  whom  the  colonists  were  to 
become  the  neighbors.  Those  designs  and  acts  had  the  necessary  con- 
sequence to  awaken  emotions  of  intense  indignation  in  states  near  to  the 
territory  of  Kansas,  and  especially  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Missouri, 
whose  domestic  peace  was  thus  the  most  directly  endangered  ;  but  they 
are  far  from  justifying  the  illegal  and  reprehensible  counter-movements 
which  ensued. 

Under  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the  primary  elections  for 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  were  held  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
precincts  at  the  lime  and  the  places,  and  by  the  persons  designated  and 
appointed  by  the  governor  according  to  law. 

Angry  accusations  that  illegal  votes  had  been  polled  abounded  on  all 
sides,  and  imputations  were  made  both  of  fraud  and  violence.  But  the 
governor,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
conferred  and  imposed   by  law  on   him  alone,  officially  received  and  con- 
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sidered  the  returns  ;  declared  a  large  majorit)-  of  the  members  of  the 
council  and  the  house  of  representatives  "  duly  elected  ;"  withheld  cer- 
tificates from  others  because  of  alleged  illegality  of  votes  ;  appointed  a 
new  election  to  supply  the  place  of  the  persons  not  certified  ;  and  thus,  at 
length,  in  all  the  forms  of  statute,  and  with  his  own  official  authentica- 
tion, complete  legality  was  given  to  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the 
territory. 

Those  decisions  of  the  returning  officers  and  of  the  governor  are  final, 
except  that  by  the  parliamentary  usage  of  the  country  applied  to  the  or- 
ganic law,  it  may  be  conceded  that  each  house  of  the  assembly  must  have 
been  competent  to  determine,  in  the  last  resort,  the  qualifications  and  the 
election  of  its  members.  The  subject  was,  by  its  nature,  one  appertain- 
ing exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  territory. 
Whatever  irregularities  may  have  occurred  in  the  elections,  it  seems  too 
late  now  to  raise  that  question.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  question  as  to  which, 
neither  now  nor  at  any  previous  time,  has  the  least  possible  legal  author- 
ity been  possessed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates.  For  all  present 
purposes  the  legislative  body  thus  constituted  and  elected  was  the  legit- 
imate assembly  of  the  territory. 

Accordingly,  the  governor,  by  proclamation,  convened  the  assembly 
thus  elected  to  meet  at  a  place  called  Pawnee  City.  The  two  houses 
met,  and  were  duly  organized  in  the  ordinary  parliamentary  form  ;  each 
sent  to,  and  received  from,  the  governor  the  official  communications  usual 
on  such  occasions  ;  an  elaborate  message,  opening  the  session,  was  com- 
municated by  the  governor;  and  the  general  business  of  legislation  was 
entered  upon  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

But  after  a  few  days,  the  assembly  resolved  to  adjourn  to  another  place 
in  the  territory.  A  law  was  accordingly  passed,  against  the  consent  of 
the  governor,  but  in  due  form  otherwise,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government 
temporarily  to  the  "  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School"  (or  Mission),  and 
thither  the  assembly  proceeded.  After  this,  receiving  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ferry  at  the  town  of  Kickapoo,  the  governor  refused  to 
sign  it,  and,  by  especial  message,  assigned  for  reason  of  refusal,  not  any- 
thing objectionable  in  the  bill  itself,  nor  any  pretence  of  the  illegality  or 
incompetency  of  the  assembly  as  such,  but  only  the  fact  that  the  assembly 
had  by  its  act  transferred  the  seat  of  government  temporarily  from  Pawnee 
City  to  Shawnee  Mission.  For  the  same  reason  he  continued  to  refuse 
to  sign  other  bills,  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  by  official  mes- 
sage, communicated  to  the  assembly  the  fact  that  he  had  received  notifi- 
cation of  the  termination  of  his  functions  as  governor,  and  that  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  legally  devolved  on  the  secretary  of  the  territory  ;  thus 
to  the  last  recognising  the  body  as  a  duly-elected  and  constituted  legis- 
lative assembly. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  if  any  constitutional  defect  attached  to  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  assembly,  it  is  not  pretended  to  consist  in  irregular- 
ity of  election,  or  want  of  qualification  of  the  members,  but  only  in  the 
change  of  its  place  of  session.  However  trivial  the  objection  may  seem 
to  be,  it  requires  to  be  considered,  because  upon  it  is  founded  all  that 
superstructure  of  acts,  plainly  against  law,  which  now  threatens  the  peace, 
not  only  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  but  of  the  Union. 

Such  an  objection  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  assembly  was 
of  exceptionable  origin,  for  the  reason  that,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
organic  law,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  territory  was  "  located  tem- 
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porarily  at  Fort  Leavenworth,"  and  yet  the  governor  himself  remained 
there  less  than  two  months,  and  of  his  own  discretion  transferred  the 
the  seat  of  government  to  the  Shawnee  Mission,  where  it  in  fact  was  at 
the  time  the  assembly  were  called  to  meet  at  Pawnee  City.  If  the  gov- 
ernor had  any  such  right  to  change  temporarily  the  seat  of  government, 
still  more  had  the  legislative  assembly.  The  objection  is  of  exceptiona- 
ble origin  for  the  further  reason,  that  the  place  indicated  by  the  governor, 
■without  having  any  exclusive  claim  of  preference  in  itself,  was  a  proposed 
town  site  only,  which  he  and  others  were  attempting  to  locate  unlawfully 
upon  land  within  a  military  reservation,  and  for  participation  in  which 
illegal  act  the  commandant  of  the  post — a  superior  officer  of  the  army — 
has  been  dismissed  by  sentence  of  court-martial. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  Avhy  the  legislative  assembly  might  not  with  pro- 
priety pass  the  territorial  act  transferring  its  sittings  to  the  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion. If  it  could  not,  that  must  be  on  account  of  some  prohibitory  or 
incompatible  provision  of  act  of  Congress.  But  no  such  provision  exists. 
The  organic  act,  as  already  quoted,  says  "  the  seat  of  government  is 
hereby  located  temporarily  at  Fort  Leavenworth  ;"  and  it  then  provides 
that  certain  of  the  public  buildings  there  "  may  be  occupied  and  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly."  These 
expressions  might  possibly  be  construed  to  imply  that  when  in  a  previous 
section  of  the  act  it  was  enacted  that  "  the  first  legislative  asseinbly 
shall  meet  at  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  the  governor  shall  appoint," 
the  word  "place"  means  place  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  not  place  anywhere 
in  the  territory.  If  so,  the  governor  would  have  been  the  first  to  err  in 
this  matter,  not  only  in  himself  having  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  the  Shawnee  Mission,  but,  in  again  removing  it  to  Pawnee  City.  If 
there  was  any  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  therefore,  it  was  his 
in  both  instances. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  organic  act  Congress  intended  to  do  impliedly  what  it 
has  not  done  expressly — that  is,  to  forbid  to  the  legislative  assembly  the 
power  to  choose  any  place  it  might  see  fit  as  the  temporary  seat  of  its 
deliberations.  That  is  proved  by  the  significant  language  of  one  of  the 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  that  of  March  3,  1855,  which, 
in  making  appropriation  for  public  buildings  of  the  territory,  enacts  that 
the  same  shall  not  be  expended  "until  the  legislature  of  said  territory 
shall  have  fixed  by  law  the  permanent  seat  of  government."  Congress, 
in  these  expressions,  does  not  profess  to  be  granting  the  power  to  fix  the 
permanent  seat  of  government,  but  recognises  the  .power  as  one  already 
granted.  But  how  ?  Undoubtedly  by  the  comprehensive  provision  of 
the  organic  act  itself,  which  declares  that  "  the  legislative  power  of  the 
territory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  c(jnsistent  wiih 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act."  If, 
in  view  of  this  act,  the  legislative  assembly  had  the  large  power  to  fix 
the  permanent  seat  of  government  at  any  place  in  its  discretion,  of  course 
by  the  same  enactment  it  had  the  less  and  the  included  power  to  fix  it 
temporarily. 

Nevertheless,  the  allegation  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly 
were  illegal  by  reason  of  this  removal  of  its  place  of  session  was  brought 
forward  to  justify  the  first  great  movement  in  disregard  of  law  within  the 
territory.  One  of  the  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  delegate  to  the  present  Congress,  and  a  delegate  was  elected 
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under  that  law.  But,  subsequently  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  proceeded  without  authority  of  law  to  elect  another  delegate. 

Following  upon  this  movement  was  another  and  more  important  one  of 
the  same  general  character.  Persons  confessedly  not  constituting  the 
body  politic,  or  all  the  inhabitants,  but  merely  a  party  of  the  inhabitai\ts, 
and  without  law,  have  undertaken  to  summon  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transforming  the  territory  into  a  state,  and  have  framed  a  consti- 
tution, adopted  it,  and  under  it  elected  a  governor  and  other  officers,  and 
a  representative  to  Congress. 

In  extenuation  of  these  illegal  acts,  it  is  alleged  that  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  and  others,  were  self-organized,  and,  as  such,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  without  a  previous  enabling  act  of  Congress.  It  is 
true  that  while,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  previous  act  of  Congress  has 
been  passed  to  authorize  the  territory  to  present  itself  as  a  state,  and  that 
this  is  deemed  the  most  regular  course,  yet  such  an  act  has  not  been  held 
to  be  indispensable,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  territory  has  proceeded  with- 
out it,  and  has  nevertheless  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  It 
lies  with  Congress  to  authorize  beforehand,  or  to  confirm  afterward,  in 
its  discretion;  but  in  no  instance  has  a  state  been  admitted  upon  the 
application  of  persons  acting  against  authorities  duly  constituted  by  act 
of  Congress.  In  every  case  it  is  the  people  of  the  territory,  not  a  party 
among  them,  who  have  the  power  to  form  a  constitution,  and  ask  for 
admission  as  a  state.  No  principle  of  public  law,  no  practice  or  prece- 
dent under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  rule  of  reason,  right, 
or  common  sense,  confers  any  such  power  as  that  now  claimed  by  a 
mere  party  in  the  territory.  In,  fact  what  has  been  done  is  of  revolution- 
ary character.  It  is  avowedly  so  in  motive  and  in  aim  as  respects  the 
local  law  of  the  territory.  It  will  become  treasonable  insurrection  if  it 
reach  the  length  of  organized  resistance  by  force  to  the  fundamental  or 
any  other  federal  law,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  general  government. 

In  such  an  event,  the  path  of  duty  for  the  executive  is  plain.  The 
constitution  requiring  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
be  faithfully  executed,  if  they  be  opposed  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  he 
may  and  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  marshal  any  public  force  of 
the  United  States  which  happens  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  to  be  used 
as  a  portion  of  the  jfosse  comitatus ;  and,  if  that  do  not  suffice  tomaiiiiain 
order,  then  he  mav  call  forth  the  militia  of  one  or  more  states  for  that 
object,  or  employ  for  the  same  object  any  part  of  the  land  or  naval  force 
of  the  United  States.  So,  also,  if  the  obstruction  be  to  the  laws  of  the 
territory,  and  it  be  duly  presented  to  him  as  a  case  of  insurrection,  he 
may  employ  for  its  suppression  the  militia  of  any  state,  or  the  land  or 
naval  force  of  the  United  States.  And  if  the  territory  be  invaded  by  the 
citizens  of  other  states,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  elections 
or  for  any  other,  and  the  local  authorities  find  themselves  unable  to 
repel  or  withstand  it,  they  will  be  entitled  to,  and  upon  the  fact  being 
fully  ascertained  they  shall  most  certainly  receive,  the  aid  of  the  general 
government. 

But  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  volunteer 
interposition  by  force  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections  either  in  a  state 
or  territory.  To  do^so  would  be  subversive  of  public  freedom.  And 
whether  a  law  be  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  unjust,  is  not  a  question  for 
him  to  judge.  If  it  be  constitutional — that  is,  if  it  be  the  law  of  the  land 
— it  is  his  duty  to  cause  it  to   be  executed,  or  to  sustain  the  authorities 
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of  any  state  or  territory  in  executing  it  in  opposition  to  all  insurrectiona- 
ry movements. 

Our  system  affords  no  justification  of  revolutionary  acts;  for  the  con- 
stitutional means  of  relieving  the  people  of  unjust  administration  and 
laws,  by  a  change  of  public  agents  and  by  repeal,  are  ample,  and  more 
prompt  and  effective  than  illegal  violence.  These  constitutional  means 
must  be  scrupulously  guarded — this  great  prerogative  of  popular  sover- 
eignty sacredly  respected. 

It  IS  the  undoubted  right  of  the  peaceable  and  orderly  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas  to  elect  their  own  legislative  body,  make  their  own  laws, 
and  regulate  their  own  social  institutions,  without  foreign  or  domestic 
molestation.  Interference  on  the  one  hand,  to  procure  the  abolition  or 
prohibition  of  slave  labor  in  the  territory,  has  produced  mischievous  inter- 
ference on  the  other,  for  its  maintenance  or  introduction.  One  wrong 
begets  another.  Statements  entirely  unfounded,  or  grossly  exaggerated, 
concerning  events  within  the  territory,  are  sedulously  diffused  through 
remote  states  to  feed  the  flame  of  sectional  animosity  there;  and  the  agi- 
tators there  exert  themselves  indefatigably  in  return  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  strife  within  the  territory. 

The  inflammatory  agitation,  of  which  the  present  is  but  a  part,  has  for 
twenty  years  produced  nothing  save  unmitigated  evil,  North  and  South. 
But  for  it  the  character  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  future  new 
state  would  have  been  a  matter  of  too  little  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  contiguous  states,  personally  or  collectively,  to  produce  among  them 
any  political  emotion.  Climate,  soil,  production,  hopes  of  rapid  advance- 
ment and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  themselves, 
with  good  wishes,  but  with  no  interference  from  without,  would  have 
quietly  determined  the  question,  which  is  at  this  time  of  such  disturbing 
character. 

But  we  are  constrained  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  circumstances  of 
embarrassment  as  they  now  exist.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
to  discountenance  every  act  or  purpose  of  resistance  to  its  laws.  Above 
all,  tlie  emergency  appeals  to  the  citizens  of  the  states,  and  especially  of 
those  contiguous  to  the  territory,  neither  by  intervention  of  non-residents 
in  elections,  nor  by  unauthorized  military  force,  to  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
or  usurp  the  authority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

No  citizen  of  our  country  should  permit  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
part  of  its  government,  and  entitled  to  be  heard  in  ihe  determination  of 
its  policy  and  its  measures,  and  that,  therefore,  the  highest  considerations 
of  personal  honor  and  patriotism  require  him  to  maintain,  by  whatever 
of  power  or  influence  he  may  possess,  the  integrity  of  the  laws  of  the 
republic. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  will  be  my  imperative  duty  to  exert  the 
whole  power  of  the  federal  executive  to  support  public  order  in  the  terri- 
tory ;  to  vindicate  its  laws,  whether  federal  or  local,  against  all  attempts 
of  organized  resistance;  and  so  to  protect  its  people  in  the  establishment 
of  their  own  institutions,  undisturbed  by  encroachment  from  without,  and 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  self-government  assured  to  them  by 
the  constitution  and  the  organic  act  of  Congress. 

Although  serious  and  threatening  disturbances  in  the  territory  of  Kan- 
sas, announced  to  me  by  the  governor  in  December  last,  were  speedily 
quieted  without  the  efl'usion  of  blood,  and  in  a  satisfactory  matmer,  there 
is,  1  regret  to   say,  reason  to  apprehend   that  disorders  will  continue  to 
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occur  there  with  increasing  tendency  to  violence,  until  some  decisive 
measure  be  taken  to  dispose  of  the  question  itself  which  consiitules  the 
inducement  or  occasion  of  internal  agitation  and  of  external  interference. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing,  that, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  may  desire  it,  and  shall  be  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  constitute  a  state,  a  convention  of  delegates,  duly  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters,  shall  assemble  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  thus  to 
prepare,  through  regular  and  lawful  means,  for  its  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  state. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  that  effect. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  to  defray  any 
expense  wliich  may  become  requisite  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  or  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  territory  of  Kansas. 


KANSAS    PROCLAMATION. 

February   11,   1856. 

Whreeas,  indications  exist  that  public  tranquillity,  and  the  supremacy 
of  law  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  are  endangered  b)'  the  reprehensible 
acts  or  purposes  of  persons,  both  within  and  without  the  same,  who  pro- 
pose to  direct  and  control  its  political  organization  by  force  ;  it  appearing 
that  combinations  have  been  formed  therein  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
territorial  laws,  and  thus  ir»  effect  subvert  by  violence  all  present  consti- 
tutional and  legal  authority;  it  also  appearing  that  persons  residing  with- 
out the  territory,  but  near  its  borders,  contemplate  armed  intervention  in 
the  affairs  thereof;  it  also  appearing  that  other  persons,  inhabitants  of 
remote  states,  are  collecting  money,  engaging  men,  and  providing  arms, 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  it  further  appearing  that  combinations  within 
the  territory  are  endeavoring  by  the  agency  of  emissaries  and  otherwise 
to  induce  individual  states  of  the  Union  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  thereof, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  : 

And  whereas,  all  such  plans  for  the  determination  of  the  future  institu- 
tions of  the  territory,  if  carried  into  action  from  within  the  same,  will  con- 
stitute the  fact  of  insurrection,  and  if  from  without,  that  of  invasive  aggres- 
sion, and  will  in  either  case  justify  and  require  the  forcible  interposition 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  general  government,  as  well  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  territory  as  those  of  the  Union  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
issue  this  my  proclamation  to  command  all  persons  engaged  in  uidawful 
combinations  against  the  constituted  authority  of  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
or  of  the  United  States,  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respec- 
tive abodes  ;  and  to  warn  all  such  persons  that  any  attempted  insurrec- 
tion in  said  territory,  or  aggressive  intrusion  into  the  same,  will  be  resisted 
not  only  by  the  employment  of  the  local  militia,  but  also  by  that  of  any 
available  forces  of  the  United  States:  to  the  end  of  assuring  immunity 
from  violence  and  full  protection  to  the  persons,  property,  and  civil  rights 
of  all  peaceable  and  law-abiding  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

If,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  the  fury  of  faction  or  fanaticism,  inflamed 
into  disregard  of  the  great  principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  under 
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the  constitution,  are  fundamental  in  the  whole  structure  of  our  institutions, 
is  to  bring  on  the  country  the  dire  calamity  of  an  arbitrament  of  arms  in 
that  territory,  it  shall  be  between  lawless  violence  on  the  one  side,  and 
conservative  force  on  the  other,  wielded  by  legal  authority  of  the  general 
government. 

I  call  on  the  citizens,  both  of  adjoining  and  of  distant  states,  to  abstain 
from  unauthorized  intermeddling  in  the  local  concerns  of  the  territory, 
admonishing  them  that  its  organic  law  is  to  be  executed  with  impartial 
justice,  that  all  individual  acts  of  illegal  interference  will  incur  condign 
punishment,  and  that  any  endeavor  to  intervene  by  organized  force  will 
be  firmly  withstood. 

I  invoke  all  good  citizens  to  promote  order  by  rendering  obedience  to 
the  law  ;  to  seek  remedy  for  temporary  evils  by  peaceful  means  ;  to  dis- 
countenance and  repulse  the  counsels  and  the  instigations  of  agitators  and 
of  disorganizers  ;  and  to  testify  their  attachment  to  their  country,  their 
pride  in  its  greatness,  their  appreciation  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and 
their  determination  that  republican  institutions  shall  not  fail  in  their  hands, 
by  co-operating  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  lavi's  and  to  vindicate  the 
sanctity  of  the  constitution. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eightieth. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

February  26,  1856. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: — 

I  herewith  transmit  and  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress,  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  war,  asking  a  special 
appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  armaments  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  fortifications,  to  increase  the  supply  of  improved  small  arms, 
and  to  apply  recent  improvements  to  arms  of  old  patterns,  belonging  to 
the  United  States  and  the  several  states. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
March  5,   1856. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : — 

I  PRESENT  herewith  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, in  relation  to  Indian  disturbances  in  the  territories  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  recommending  an  immediate  appropriation  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

I  commend  this  subject  to  your  early  consideration. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
April  9,  1856. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States: — 

I  COMMUNICATE  to  Congress  herewith  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  and  a  copy  of  a  conditional  contract  entered  into,  under  instructions 
from  that  department,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  and  the  building  thereon, 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  courts  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand dollars  be  made  to  complete  the  same. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE, 
April   14,   1856. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States :  — 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
7th  instant,  respecting  "  the  steps  pursued  in  executive  of  the  clause  of 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 
government,  approved  March  3,  1855,  which  provides  for  the  construction 
of  an  armory  lor  the  district  of  Columbia." 

The  selection  of  a  site  was  made  after  full  hearing  of  the  parties  in- 
terested, and  a  personal  examination  by  myself  of  all  the  sites  suggested 
as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  be  perceived,  upon  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, that  although  two  additional  purposes  were  added  by  Congress 
after  the  estimate  of  the  war  department  was  made,  and  the  expense  of 
the  structure  consequently  increased,  still,  by  the  terms  of  my  endorse- 
ment on  the  report  of  the  colonel  of  ordnance,  fixing  the  site,  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  building  were  to  be  such  that  it  could  be  comj'htcd 
without  exceeding  the  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  this 
requirement  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 


CENTRAL    AMERICA    MESSAGE. 

May  15,  1856. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: — 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  the  attorney-general,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate 
of  the  24lh  of  March  last,  and  also  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  8th  of  Mny  instant,  both  having  reference  to  the  routes 
of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  throush  the  republics 
of  New  Granada  and  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  condition  of  afi'airs  in  Cen- 
tral America. 
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These  documents  relate  to  questions  of  the  highest  importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  by  the  facilities  it  aflbrds  for  easy  transit  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  rendered  the  countries  of  Central  America 
an  object  of  special  consideration  to  all  maritime  nations,  which  has  been 
greatly  augmented  in  modern  times  by  the  operation  of  changes  in  com- 
mercial relations,  especially  those  produced  by  the  general  use  of  steam 
as  a  motive  j)Ower  by  land  and  sea.  To  us,  on  account  of  its  geographi- 
cal position  and  of  our  political  interest  as  an  American  state  of  primary 
magnitude,  that  isthmus  is  of  peculiar  importance,  just  as  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  is,  for  corresponding  reasons,  to  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
But,  above  all,  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  securing  free  transit 
across  the  'American  isthmus  has  rendered  it  of  paramount  interest  to  us 
since  the  settlement  of  the  territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the 
accession  of  California  to  the  Union. 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  the  United  States  took  steps  at  an 
early  day  to  assure  suitable  means  of  commercial  transit,  by  canal,  rail- 
way, or  otherwise,  across  this  isthmus. 

We  concluded,  in  the  first  place,  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation, 
and  commerce,  with  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  among  the  conditions 
of  which  was  a  stipulation,  on  the  part  of  New  Granada,  guarantying  to 
the  United  States  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  that  part  of  the  isth- 
mus which  lies  in  the  territory  of  New  Granada,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  United  States  guarantied  in  respect  of  the  same  territory  the  rights  of 
sovereignly  and  property  of  New  Granada. 

The  efiect  ol'  this  treaty  was  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
facilities  for  at  once  opening  a  common  road  from  Chagres  to  Panama, 
and  for  at  length  constructing  a  railway  in  the  same  direction,  to  coimect 
regularly  with  steamships,  for  the  transportation  of  mails,  specie  and  pas- 
sengers, to  and  fro  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  also  endeavored,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  from 
the  Mexican  republic  the  cession  of  the  right  of  way  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  isthmus  by  Tehuantepec,  and  that  line  of  communication 
continues  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  people  of  this  republic. 

In  tlie  meantime,  intervening  between  the  republic  of  New  Grannda 
and  the  Mexican  republic,  lie  the  states  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  the  severed  members  of  the  former  republic 
of  Central  America.  Here,  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  American 
states,  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  hither,  of  course,  public 
attention  has  been  directed  as  the  most  inviting  field  for  enterprises  of  in- 
teroceanic  communication  between  the  opposite  shores  of  America,  and 
more  especially  to  the  territory  of  the  states  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

Paramount  to  that  of  any  European  states  as  was  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  security  and  freedom  of  projected  lines  of  travel 
across  the  isthmus  by  the  way  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  still  we  did 
not  yield  in  this  respect  to  any  suggestions  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
or  even  of  exclusive  advantage  either  of  communication  or  of  commerce. 
Opportunities  had  not  been  wanting  to  the  United  States  to  procure  such 
advantages  by  peaceful  means  and  with  full  and  free  assent  of  those  who 
alone  had  any  legitimate  authority  in  the  matter.  We  disregarded  tho.se 
opportunities  from  considerations  alike  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  ; 
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just  as,  even  to  the  present  day,  we  have  persevered  in  a  system  of  justice 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  as  well  as  our  own  in 
regHrd  to  e;ich  and  all  of  the  states  of  Central  America. 

It  was  w  ith  surprise  and  regret,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  learned, 
a  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo — i)y 
which  the  United  States  became,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic, the  rightful  owners  of  California,  and  thus  invested  with  augmented 
special  interest  in  the  political  condition  of  Central  America — that  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  had  landed 
at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  that  port,  the  necessary  terminus  of  any  canal  or  railway  across 
the  isthmus  within  the  territories  of  Nicaragua. 

It  did  not  diminish  the  unwelcomeness  to  us  of  this  act  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  find  that  she  assumed  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  protectorship  of  a  small  and  obscure  band  of  uncivilized  Indians, 
whose  proper  name  even  had  become  lost  to  history,  who  did  not  consti- 
tute a  slate  capable  of  territorial  sovereignty,  either  in  fact  or  of  right,  and 
all  political  interest  in  whom,  and  in  the  territory  they  occupied.  Great 
Britain  had  previously  renounced  by  successive  treaties  with  Spain  when 
Spain  was  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  subsequently  with  independent 
Spanish  America. 

Nevertheless,  and  injuriously  affected  as  the  United  States  conceived 
themselves  to  have  been  by  this  act  of  the  British  government,  and  by  its 
occupation  about  the  same  time  of  insular  and  of  continental  portions  of 
the  territory  of  the  slate  of  Honduras,  we  remembered  the  many  and 
powerful  ties  and  mutual  interests  by  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  associated,  and  we  proceeded  in  earnest  good  faith,  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  whatever  might  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  be- 
tween us,  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  a  convention  to  assure  tlie  per- 
fect neutrality  of  all  interoceanic  communications  across  the  isthmus,  and, 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  such  neutrality,  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  states  of  Central  America  and  their  complete  sovereignty 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  as  well  against  Great  Britain  as 
against  the  United  States.  We  supposed  we  had  accomplished  that  object 
by  the  convention  of  April  19,  1850,  which  would  never  have  been  signed 
nor  ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  but  for  the  conviction  that,  in 
virtue  of  its  provisions,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  was 
thereafter  to  exercise  any  territorial  sovereignty,  in  fact  or  in  naiue,  in 
any  part  of  Central  America,  however  or  whensoever  acquired,  either 
before  or  afterward.  The  essential  object  of  the  convention — the  neu- 
tralization of  the  isthmus — would,  of  course,  become  a  nullity,  if  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  were  to  continue  to  hold  exclusively 
islands  or  mainland  of  the  isthmus,  and  more  especially  if,  under  any 
claim  of  protectorship  of  Indians,  either  government  were  to  remain  for 
ever  sovereign  in  fact  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  three  states  of  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  full  in- 
fonuation  of  the  protected  and  hitherto  fruitless  eflbrts  which  the  United 
Stales  have  made  to  arrange  this  international  question  with  Great 
Britain.  It  is  referred  to  on  the  present  occasion  only  because  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  special  object  now  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. 

The  unsettled  political  condition  of  some  of  the  Spanish-American  re- 
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publics  has  never  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  this  government  with  solici- 
tude and  regret  on  their  own  account,  while  it  has  been  the  source  of 
continual  einbarratisment  in  our  public  and  private  relations  with  them. 
In  the  midst  of  the  violent  revolutions  and  the  wars  by  which  they  are 
continually  agitated,  their  public  authorities  are  unable  to  aflbrd  due  pro- 
tection to  foreigners  and  to  foreign  interests  within  their  territory,  or 
even  to  defend  their  own  soil  against  individual  aggressors,  foreign  or 
domestic,  the  burden  of  the  inconveniences  and  losses  of  which,  therefore, 
devolves,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  upon  the  foreign  states  associated 
with  them  in  close  relations  of  geographical  vicinity  or  of  commercial 
intercourse. 

Such  is,  more  emphatically,  the  situation  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  relative  remoteness  of  the  European  states  from  America, 
facts  of  the  same  order  have  not  failed  to  appear  conspicuously  in  their 
intercourse  with  Spanish-American  republics.  Great  Britain  has  repeat- 
edly been  constrained  to  recur  to  measures  of  force  for  the  protection  of 
British  interests  in  those  countries.  France  found  it  necessary  to  at- 
tack the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uloa,  and  even  to  debark  troops  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  order  to  obtain  redress  of  wrongs  done  to  Frenchmen  in  Mexico. 

What  is  memorable  in  this  respect  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  is,  that  while  it  would  be  as  easy  for  us  to  annex  and  ab- 
sorb new  territories  in  America  as  it  is  for  European  states  to  do  this 
in  Asia  or  Africa,  and  while,  if  done  by  us,  it  might  be  justified  as  well 
on  the  alleged  «round  of  the  advantage,  which  would  accure  therefrom 
to  the  territories  annexed  and  absorbed,  yet  we  have  abstained  from  do- 
ing it,  in  obedience  to  considerations  of  right  not  less  than  of  policy;  and 
that  while  the  courageous  and  self-reliant  spirit  of  our  people  prompts 
them  to  hardy  enterprises,  and  they  occasionally  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  taking  part  in  troubles  of  countries  near  at  hand  where  they  know  how 
potential  their  influence,  moral  and  material,  must  be,  the  American  gov- 
enimeiit  has  uniformly  and  steadily  resisted  all  attempts  of  individuals  in 
the  United  States  to  undertake  armed  aggression  against  friendly  Span- 
ish-American republics. 

While  the  present  incumbent  of  the  executive  office  has  been  in  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  he  has  never  failed  to  exert  all  the  authority  in  him 
vested  to  repress  such  enterprises,  because  they  are  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  the  constitution  requires  him  to  execute  faithfully; 
because  they  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  because 
to  permit  them  would  be  a  departure  from  good  faith  toward  those  Amer- 
ican republics  in  amity  with  us,  which  are  entitled  to,  and  will  never 
cease  to  enjoy,  in  their  calamities  the  cordial  sympathy,  and  in  their  pros- 
perity the  efficient  good  will,  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

To  say  that  our  laws  in  this  respect  are  sometimes  violated,  or  success- 
fully evaded,  is  only  to  say  what  is  true  of  all  laws  in  all  countries,  but 
not  more  so  in  the  United  Stales  than  in  any  one  whatever  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Suflice  it  to  repeat  that  the'  laws  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  all  foreign  military  enlistments  or  expeditions  within  our  ter- 
ritory have  been  executed  with  impartial  good  faith,  and,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  things  permits,  as  well  in  repression  of  private  persons  as  of  the 
official  agents  of  other  governments,  lioth  of  Europe  and  America. 

Among  the  Central  American  repuldics  to  which  modern  events   have 
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imparted  most  prominence  is  that  of  Nicaragna,  liy  reason  of  its  particular 
position  on  the  isthmus.  Citizens  of  the  United' States  have  established 
in  its  territory  a  regular  interoceaiiic  transit  route,  second  only  in  utility 
and  value  to  the  one  previously  estahlislied  in  the  territory  of  New  Gran- 
ada. The  condition  of  Nicaragua  would,  it  is  believed,  have  been  much 
more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  but  for  the  occupation  of  its  only  Allan- 
tic  port  by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  the  disturbing  authority  set  up  and 
sustained  by  the  same  power  in  a  portion  of  its  territory,  by  means  of 
which  its  domestic  sovereignty  was  impaired,  its  public  lands  were  with- 
held from  settlement,  and  it  was  deprived  of  all  the  maritime  revenue 
which  it  would  otherwise  collect  on  imported  merchandise  at  San  Juan 
del  Norte. 

In  these  circumstances  of  the  political  debility  of  the  republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  when  its  inhabitants  were  exhausted  by  long-continued  civil 
war  between  parties,  neither  of  them  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
other  or  permanently  maintain  internal  tranquillity,  one  of  the  contending 
factions  of  the  republic  invited  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  a  small 
body  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  California,  whose 
presence,  as  it  appears,  put  an  end  at  once  to  civil  war  and  restored 
apparent  order  throughout  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  new  admin- 
istration, having  at  its  head  a  distinguished  individual,  by  birth  a  citizen 
of  the  republic,  D.  Patricio  Rivas,  as  its  provisional  i)resident. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  recognise  all  gov- 
ernments without  question  of  their  source,  or  their  organization,  or  of  the 
means  by  which  the  governing  persons  attain  their  power,  provided  there 
be  a  government  de  facto  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
with  reserve  only  of  the  time  as  to  the  recognition  of  revolutionary  govern- 
ments arising  out  of  the  subdivision  of  parent  states  with  which  we  are 
in  relations  of  amity.  We  do  not  go  behind  the  fact  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment exercising  actual  power  to  investigate  questions  of  legitimacy;  we 
do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  a  change  of 
government.  To  us  it  is  indifferent  whether  a  successful  revolution  has 
been  aided  by  foreign  intervention  or  not;  whether  insurrection  has 
overthrown  existing  government,  and  another  has  been  established  in  its 
place,  according  to  pre-existing  forms,  or  in  a  manner  adopted  for  the 
occasion  by  those  whom  we  may  find  in  the  actual  possession  of  power. 
All  these  matters  we  leave  to  the  people  and  public  authorities  of  the 
particular  country  to  determine;  and  their  determination,  whether  it  be 
by  positive  action  or  by  ascertained  acquiescence,  is  to  us  a  sufficient 
warranty  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  government. 

During  the  sixty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  existing  government  of  the  United  States,  in  all  which  time 
this  Union  has  maintained  undisturbed  domestic  tranquillity,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  recognise  governments  ^Zeyjic/o,  founded  either  by  domestic 
revolution  or  by  military  invasion  from  abroad,  in  many  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

It  is  the  more  imperatively  necessary  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  in  consideration  of  the  frequent  and  not  seldom  anom- 
alous changes  of  orgnnization  or  administration  which  they  undergo,  and 
the  revolutionary  nature  of  most  of  these  changes,  of  which  the  recent 
series  of  revolutions  in  the  Mexican  republic  is  an  example,  where  five 
successive  revolutionary  governments  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  months,  and  been  recognised  successively  each  as  the 
political  power  of  that  country  by  the  United  Stales. 

When,  therefore,  some  time  since,  a  new  jniriister  from  the  republic 
of  Nicaragua  presented  himself,  bearing  the  commission  of  President 
Rivns,  he  must  and  would  have  been  received  as  such,  unless  he  was 
found  on  inquiry  subject  to  personal  exception,  but  for  the  absence  of 
satisfactory  information  upon  the  question  whether  President  Rivas  was 
in  fact  the  head  of  an  established  government  of  the  republic  of  Nicara- 
gua, doubt  as  to  which  arose  not  only  from  the  circumstances  of  his  avow- 
ed association  with  armed  emigrants  recently  from  the  United  States, 
but  that  the  proposed  minister  himself  was  of  that  class  of  persons,  and 
not  otherwise  or  previously  a  citizen  of  Nicaragua. 

Another  minister  from  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  has  now  presented 
himself,  and  has  been  received  as  such,  satisfactory  evidence  appearing 
that  he  represents  the  government  dc  facto,  and,  so  far  as  such  exists,  the 
government  de  jure  of  that  republic. 

That  reception,  while  in  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States,  was  likewise  called  for  by  the  most  imperative  special 
exigencies,  which  require  that  this  government  shall  enter  at  once  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  of  Nicaragua.  In  the  first  place,  a  di (Ter- 
ence has  occurred  between  the  govermnent  of  president  Rivas  and  the 
Nicaragua  Transit  Company,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  inquiry  into 
riahts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  allege  that  they  have  been 
aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  the  former,  and  claim  protection  and  redress  at 
the  hands  of  their  government.  In  the  second  place,  the  interoceanic 
communication  by  the  way  of  Nicaragua  is  etfectually  interrupted,  and 
the  persons  and  property  of  imoffending  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  that  country  require  the  attention  of  their  government.  Neither 
of  these  objects  can  receive  due  consideration  without  resumption  of  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Further  than  this,  the  documents  communicated  show  that,  while  the 
interoceanic  transit  by  the  way  of  Nicaragua  is  cut  off,  disturbances  at 
Panama  have  occurred  to  obstruct,  temporarily  at  least,  that  by  the  way 
of  New  Granada,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  property  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  A  special  commissioner  has  been  despatched 
to  Panama  to  investigate  the  facts  of  this  occurrence,  with  a  view  partic- 
ularly to  the  redress  of  parties  aggrieved.  But  measures  of  another  class 
will  he  demanded  for  the  future  security  of  interoceanic  communication 
by  this  as  by  the  other  routes  of  the  isthmus. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  suggest  a  single  object  of  interest,  external  or 
internal,  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
communication,  by  land  and  sea,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states 
anil  territories  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  material  element  of  the  national  in- 
tegrity and  sovereignty. 

I  have  adopted  such  precautionarv  measures  and  have  taken  such  ac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  afiording  security  to  the  several  transit  routes  of 
Central  America,  and  to  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  connected  with  or  using  the  same,  as  are  within  my  con- 
stitutional power  and  as  existing  circumstances  have  seemed  to  demand. 
Should  these  measures  prove  inadequate  to  the  object,  that  fact  will  be 
communicated  to  Congress,  with  such  recommendations  as  the  exigency 
of  the  case  may  indicate. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

May  19,  1856. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : — 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
7th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President  "  to  communicate  what  information 
he  may  possess  in  regard  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  being  enuaaed 
in  the  shive-trade,  or  in  the  transportation  in  American  ships,  of  coolies 
from  China  to  Cuba,  or  other  countries,  with  the  intention  of  placing  or 
continuing  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  servitude,  and  whether  such  traf- 
fic is  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  existing  treaties,  ren- 
dering tliose  engaged  in  it  liable  to  indictment  for  piracy  ;  and  especially 
that  he  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  the  shipment  from  China  of  some  five  hundred  coolies 
in  the  ship  '  Sea  Witch,'  of  the  city  of  New  York,  lately  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,"  I  transmit  the  accompanying  report  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 


MOUTH    OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI   VETO. 
May   19,  1856. 

To  tin  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  RETURN  herewith  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  the  bill  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  remove  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  the  southwest  pass  and  Pass  a  I'Outre,"  which  proposes 
to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  "for  the  opening  and  keeping  open  ship-channels 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  commerce  through  the 
southwest  pass  and  Pass  a  I'Outre,  leading  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico." 

In  a  communication  addressed  by  me  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1854,  my  views  were  exhibited  in  full  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  general  government  to  internal  improvements.  I 
set  forth  on  that  occasion  the  constitutional  impediments  which  in  my 
mind,  are  insuperable  to  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, by  means  of  appropriations  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
more  especially  the  consideration  that  the  constitution  does  not  confer  on 
the  general  government  any  express  power  to  make  such  appropriations  ; 
that  they  are  not  a  necessary  and  proper  incident  of  any  of  the  express 
powers  ;  and  that  the  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, while  exceptionable  for  the  want  of  constitutional  power,  is, 
in  other  respects,  prejudicial  to  the  several  interests,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  true  relation  to  one  another,  of  the  Union  and  of  the  individual 
states. 

These  objections  apply  to  the  whole  system  of  internal  improvements, 
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whether  such  improvements  consist  of  works  on  land,  or  in  navigable 
waters,  either  of  the  seacoast,  or  of  the  interior  lakes  or  rivers. 

I  have  not  been  able,  after  the  most  careful  reflection,  to  regard  the  bill 
before  me  in  any  other  light  than  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements,  and  therefore  feel  constrained  to  submit  it,  with  these 
objections,  to  the  reconsideration  of  Congress. 


ST.     CLAIR     RIVER     VETO. 

May   19,  1856. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  RETURN  herewith  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  entitled 
"  An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  deepening  the  channel  over  the  St. 
Clair  flats,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,"  and  submit  it  for  reconsideration, 
because  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  liable  to  the  objections  to  the  prosecution 
of  internal  improvements  by  tlie  general  government,  which  have  already 
been  presented  by  me  in  previous  communications  to  Congress. 

In  considering  this  bill  under  the  restriction  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  construct  a  work  of  internal  improvement  is  limited  to  cases  in  which 
the  work  is  manifestly  needful  and  proper  for  the  execution  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  powers  expressly  delegated  to  the  general  government,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  for  the  proposed  expenditure  any  such  relation,  un- 
less it  be  to  the  power  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  to  main- 
tain an  army  and  navy.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  with 
the  aid  of  information  officially  received  since  my  last  annual  message 
was  communicated  to  Congress,  has  convinced  me  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  sum  proposed  would  serve  no  valuable  purpose  as  contributing  to  the 
common  defence,  because  all  which  could  be  effected  by  it  would  be  to 
afford  a  channel  of  twelve  feet  depth,  and  of  so  temporary  a  character, 
that  unless  the  work  was  done  immediately  before  the  necessity  for  its 
use  should  arise,  it  could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  vessels  of  even  the 
small  draught,  the  passage  of  which  it  would  permit. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  means  for  the  common  defence,  and  is  subject  to  those  objec- 
tions which  apply  to  other  works  designed  to  facilitate  commerce  and 
contribute  to  the  convenience  and  local  prosperity  of  those  more  immedi- 
ately concerned — an  object  not  to  be  constitutionally  and  justly  attained 
by  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 


ST.    MARY'S    RIVER    VETO. 

May  22,  1856. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: — 

Having  considered  the  bill  which  originated  in  the  senate,  entitled 
"  An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  deepening  the  channel  over  the 
flats  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,"  it  is  herewith  re- 
turned without  my  approval. 
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The  appropriation  proposed  by  this  bill  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  ne- 
cessary means  for  the  execution  of  any  of  the  expressl)  granted  powers 
of  the  federal  government.  The  work  contemplated  belongs  to  a  general 
class  of  improvements,  embracing  roads,  rivers,  and  canals,  designed  to 
afford  additional  facilities  lor  intercourse,  and  for  the  transit  of  commerce, 
and  no  reason  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  for  excepting  it  from  the 
objections  which  apply  to  appropriations  by  the  general  government  for 
deepening  the  channels  of  rivers  wherever  shoals  or  other  obstacles 
impede  their  navigation,  and  thus  obstruct  communication  and  impose 
restraints  upon  commerce  within  the  states  or  between  the  states  or  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union.  I  therefore  submit  it  to  the  reconsideration  of  Con- 
gress, on  account  of  the  same  objections  which  have  been  presented  in 
my  previous  communications  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 


SPECIAL     MESSAGE 
May  29,  1856. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives : — 

I  HAVE  ceased  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  near  this  government. 

In  making  communication  of  this  fact,  it  has  been  deemed  by  me  prop- 
er also  to  lay  before  Congress  the  consideration  of  indispensable  public 
duty  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  so  much  importance. 
They  appear  in  the  documents  herewith  transmitted  to  both  houses. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE 
July  3,  1856. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : — 

In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  18th 
ultimo,  requesting  me  to  inform  the  house  "  what  measures,  if  any,  have 
been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  late  act  of  Congress  authori- 
zing the  president  to  contract  with  Hiram  Powers  (the  great  American 
sculptor,  now  in  Italy)  for  some  work  of  art  for  the  new  capitol,  and  ap- 
propriating twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose,"  I  transmit, 
herewith,  copies  of  three  letters — one  from  Mr.  Powers  to  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  two  from  myself  to  the  same  gentleman. 

Since  the  date  of  my  letter   of  July  24,  1855,  I   have   communicated 
with  Mr.  Everett  upon  the  subject  verbally  and  in  writing,  and  the  final 
proposition,  on  my  part,  resultirtg  therefrom,  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying extract  of  a  letter  dated  June  5,  1856. 
135 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

July  21,   1856. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States:  — 

1  communicate  to  Congress  herewith  a  letter  from  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral, and  a  copy  of  a  conditional  contract  entered  into  under  instructions 
from  me,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  building  thereon  for  a  postoffice 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  report  of  Edward 
Clark,  architect  of  the  patent-office  building,  in  relation  to  the  site  and 
building  selected  ;  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  lilty  thousand  dollars  be  made  to  complete  the  purchase;  and  also  an 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  make  the  required  alterations, 
and  furnish  the  necessary  cases,  boxes,  &c.,  to  fit  it  up  for  a  city  postoffice. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
July  24,  1856. 


To  the   Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  herewith  present  to  Congress  a  copy  of"  Minutes  of  a  council  held 
at  Fort  Pierre,  Nebraska  territory,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1856,  by 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  William  S.  Harney,  United  States  army,  com- 
manding the  Sioux  expedition,  with  the  delegations  from  nine  of  the 
bands  of  the  Sioux."  Also  copies  of  sundry  papers  upon  the  same  subject. 

Regarding  the  stipulations  between  General  Harney  and  the  nine  bands 
of  the  Sioux  as  just  and  desirable,  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
Indians,  I  respectfully  recommend  an  appropriation,  by  Congress,  of  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  enable  the  government  to  execute 
the  stipulations  entered  into  by  General  Harney. 


DES    MOINES    RAPIDS    VETO. 

August  11,   1856. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  return,  herewith,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, a  bill  entitled  "  An  act  for  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Des 
Moines  rapids,  in  the  Mississippi  river,"  and  submit  it  for  reconsideration, 
because  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  liable  to  the  objections  to  the  prosecution 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government  set  forih  at  length  in 
a  communication  addressed  by  me  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  on  the 
30th  day  of  December,  1854,  and  in  other  subsequent  messages  upon  the 
same  subject,  to  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  respectfully  refer. 
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SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

August   13,   1856. 

To  the  House  of  Hcpresentatives  : — 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  war,  en- 
closing a  report  of  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs,  stating  that  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thou^sand  dollars  will  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  capitol  extension,  until  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  recommend  that  that  amount  may  be  appropriated. 


PATAPSCO    RIVER    VETO. 

August  14,   1856. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  — 

I  RETURN  herewith  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  entitled 
"  An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Patapsco  river,  and 
to  render  the  port  of  Baltimore  accessible  to  the  war  steamers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  and  submit  it  for  reconsideration,  because  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, liable  to  the  objections  to  the  prosecution  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government,  set  forth  at  length  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  on  the  30th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1854,  and  in  other  subsequent  messages  upon  the  same  subject,  to 
which,  on  this  occasion,  I  respectfully  refer. 


PROCLAMATION    CALLING    A    SPECIAL    SESSION. 

August   18,   1856. 

Whereas,  while  hostilities  exist  with  various  Indian  tribes  on  the 
remote  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  while  in  other  respects  the 
public  peace  is  seriously  threatened.  Congress  has  adjourned  without 
granting  necessary  supplies  for  the  army,  depriving  the  executive  of  the 
power  to  perform  his  duty  in  relation  to  the  common  defence  and  secu- 
rity, and  an  extraordinary  occasion  has  thus  arisen  for  assembling  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  I  do,  therefore,  by  this  my  proclamation,  con- 
vene the  said  houses  to  meet  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  August,  instant ;  hereby  requiring  the  respect- 
ive senators  and  representatives  there  and  then  to  assemble,  to  consult 
and  determine  on  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  Union  may  seem  to 
require. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
hereunto  affixed,  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  the  eighty-first. 
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SPECIAL    SESSION    MESSAGE. 
August  21,   1856. 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Setiate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Congress,  at  its  recent  session,  to 
make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  army,  it  became  imperatively  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  constitution  confers  on 
the  executive  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  promptly  to  convene  the 
two  houses,  in  order  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  interest  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Union. 

With  exception  of  a  partial  authority  vested  by  law  in  the  secretary  of 
war  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  clothing  and  subsistence,  the  army  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  appropriations  annually  made  by  Congress. 
The  omission  of  Congress  to  act,  in  this  respect,  before  the  termination 
of  the  fiscal  year,  had  already  caused  embarrassments  to  the  service, 
which  were  overcone  only  in  expectation  of  appropriations  before  the 
close  of  the  present  month.  If  the  requisite  funds  be  not  speedily  provi- 
ded, the  executive  will  no  longer  be  able  to  furnish  the  transportation, 
equipments,  and  munitions,  which  are  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
military  force  in  the  field.  With  no  provision  for  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
the  contracts  of  enlistment  would  be  broken  and  the  army  must,  in  effect, 
be  disbanded;  tlie  consequences  of  which  would  be  so  disastrous  as  to 
demand  all  possible  efforts  to  avert  the  calamity. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  are  to 
be  thus  deprived  of  their  pay  and  emoluments  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  standing  laws;  that  the  construction  of  arms  at  the  public  armories, 
the  repair  and  construction  of  ordnance  at  the  arsenals,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  military  clothing  and  camp  equipage,  must  be  discontinued,  and 
the  persons  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  public  service  thus  be  de- 
prived suddenly  of  the  employment  essential  to  their  subsistence.  Nor 
is  it  merely  the  waste  consequent  on  the  forced  abandonment  of  the  sea- 
board fortifications,  and  of  the  interior  military  posts  and  other  establish- 
ments, and  the  enormous  expense  of  recruiting  and  reorganizing  the  army, 
and  again  distributing  it  over  the  vast  regions  which  it  now  occupies. 
These  are  evils  which  may,  it  is  true,  be  repaired  hereafter  by  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  country. 

But  other  evils  are  involved  which  no  expenditure,  however  lavish, 
could  remedy,  in  comparison  with  which  local  and  personal  injuries  or 
interests  sink  into  insignificance. 

A  great  part  of  the  army  is  .«ituated  on  the  remote  frontier,  or  in  the 
deserts  and  mountains  of  the  interior.  To  discharge  large  bodies  of  men 
in  such  places  without  the  means  of  regaining  their  homes,  and  where 
few,  if  any,  coidd  obtain  subsistence  by  honest  industry,  would  be  to  sub- 
ject them  to  suffering  and  temptation  with  disregard  of  justice  and  right, 
most  derogatory  to  the  government. 

In  the  territories  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  numerous  bands  of  Indi- 
ans are  in  arms,  and  are  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  white 
inhabitants;  and  although  our  troops  are  actively  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign, we  have  no  intelligence  as  yet  of  a  successful  result.  On  the 
western  plains,  notwithstanding  the  imposing  display  of  military  force 
recently  made   there,  and   the  chastisement   inflicted   on    the  rebellious 
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tribes,  others,  far  from  being  dismayed,  have  manifested  hostile  inten- 
tions, and  been  guilty  of  outrages,  which,  if  not  designed  to  provoke  a 
conflict,  serve  to  show  that  the  apprehension  of  it  is  insufficient  wholly 
to  restrain  their  vicious  propensities.  A  strong  force  in  the  state  of 
Texas  has  produced  the  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  there ;  but  in 
New  Mexico  incessant  activity  on  the  part  of  the  troops  is  required  to 
keej)  in  check  the  marauding  tribes  which  infest  that  territory. 

The  hostile  Indians  have  not  been  removed  from  the  state  of  Florida; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  therefrom,  leaving  that  object  unaccom- 
plished, would  be  most  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  and  a  breach  of  the 
positive  engagement  of  the  general  government. 

To  refuse  supplies  to  the  army,  therefore,  is  to  compel  the  complete 
cessation  of  all  its  operations,  and  its  practical  disbandnient,  and  thus  to 
invite  hordes  of  predatory  savages,  from  the  western  plains  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  spread  devastation  along  a  frontier  of  more  than  four 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  to  deliver  up  the  sparse  population  of  a 
vast  tract  of  country  to  rapine  and  murder. 

Such,  in  substance,  would  be  the  direct  and  immediate  efiects  of  the 
refusal  of  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government, 
to  grant  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army — the  inevitable  waste 
of  millions  of  public  treasure — the  infliction  of  extreme  wrung  upon  all 
persons  connected  with  the  military  establishment  by  service,  employ- 
ment, or  contracts — the  recall  of  our  forces  from  the  field — the  fearful 
sacrifice  of  lite  and  incalculable  destruction  of  property  on  the  remote 
frontiers — the  striking  of  our  national  flag  on  the  battlements  of  the  for- 
tresses which  defend  our  maritime  cities  against  foreign  invasion — the 
violation  of  the  public  honor  and  good  faith — and  the  discredit  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  confidently  trust  that  these  considerations,  and  others  appertaining 
to  the  domestic  peace  of  the  country,  which  can  not  fail  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  patriotic  mind,  will,  on  reflection,  be  duly  appreciated  by 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  induce  the  enactment  of  the  requisite  pro- 
visions of  law  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  the  United   States. 


FOURTH     ANNUAL     MESSAGE. 

DecEiMBEr  2,  1856. 

Felloiv- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  (if  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  constitution  requires  that  the  president  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
not  only  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  such  measures  as 
he  may  judge  necessary  and  expedient,  but  also  that  he  shall  give  infor- 
mation to  them  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  To  do  this  fully  involves  exposi- 
tion of  all  matters  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  domestic  or 
foreign,  which  essentially  concern  the  general  welfare.  Wliile  perform- 
ing his  constitutional  duty  in  this  respect,  the  president  does  not  speak 
merely  to  express  personal  convictions,  but  as  the  executive  minister  of 
the  government,  enabled  by  his  position,  and  called  upon  by  his  official 
obligations,  to  scan  with  an  impartial  eye  the  interests  of  the  whole,  and 
of  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Of  ihe  condition  of  the  domestic  interests  of  the  Union,  its  agricuhure, 
mines,  manufactures,  navigation,  and  commerce,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
say  that  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  its  continuous  and  steady 
advancement  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  private  as  well  as  public 
well-being,  attest  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions,  and  the  predominant 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  patriotism,  which,  notwithstanding  occasional 
irregularities  of  opinion  or  action  resulting  from  popular  freedom,  has  dis- 
tinguished and  characterized  the  people  of  America. 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the  termination  of  the  last  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  public  mind  has  been 
occupied  with  the  care  of  selecting,  for  another  constitutional  term,  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

The  determination  of  the  persons,  who  are  of  right,  or  contingently,  to 
preside  over  the  administration  of  the  government,  is,  under  our  system, 
committed  to  the  states  and  the  people.  We  appeal  to  them,  by  their 
voice  pronounced  in  the  forms  of  law,  to  call  whomsoever  they  will  to  the 
high  post  of  chief  magistrate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  as  the  senators  represent  the  respective  states  of 
the  Union,  and  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  the  several 
constituencies  of  each  state,  so  the  president  represents  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  United  States.  Their  election  of  him  is  the  explicit 
and  solemn  act  of  the  sole  sovereign  authority  of  the  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  misapprehend  the  great  principles,  which,  by  their 
recent  political  action,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  sanctioned 
and  announced. 

They  have  asserted  the  constitutional  equality  of  each  and  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  as  states  ;  they  have  affirmed  the  constitutional  equal- 
ity of  each  and  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  as  citizens,  what- 
ever their  religion,  wherever  their  birth  or  their  residence  ;  they  have 
maintained  the  inviolability  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  diiferent 
sections  of  the  Union;  and  they  have  proclaimed  their  devoted  and  un- 
alterable attachment  to  the  Union  and  to  the  constitution,  as  objects  of 
interest  superior  to  all  subjects  of  local  or  sectional  controversy,  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  rights  of  all,  as  the  spirit  and  the  essence  of  the  liberty, 
peace,  and  greatness  of  the  republic. 

In  doing  this,  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  emphatically  condemned  the 
idea  of  organizing  in  these  United  States  mere  geographical  parties  ;  of 
marshalling  in  hostile  array  toward  each  other  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  North  or  South,  East  or  West. 

Schemes  of  this  nature,  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief,  and  which 
the  considerate  sense  of  the  people  has  rejected,  could  have  had  counte- 
nance in  no  part  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  disguised  by  sugges- 
tions plausible  in  appearance,  acting  upon  an  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  induced  by  causes  temporary  in  their  character,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  transient  m  their  influence. 

Perfect  liberty  of  association  for  political  objects,  and  the  widest  scope 
of  discussion,  are  the  received  and  ordinary  conditions  of  government  in 
our  country.  Our  institutions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  and  integrhy  of  the  people,  do  not  forbid  citizens  either  indi- 
vidually or  associated  together,  to  attack  by  writing,  speech,  or  any  other 
methods  short  of  physical  force,  the  constitution  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  Union.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  great  liberty,  and  protected  by 
the    laws  and  usages  of  the  government  they  assail,   associations  have 
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been  formed,  in  some  of  the  states,  of  individuals,  who  pretending  to  seek 
only  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  institution  of  slavery  into  the  present  or 
future  inchoate  states  of  the  Union,  are  really  inflamed  wilh  desire  to 
change  the  domestic  institutions  of  existing  states.  To  accomplish  their 
objects,  they  dedicate  themselves  to  the  odious  task  of  depreciatiiig  the 
government  organization  which  stands  in  their  way,  and  of  calumniating, 
with  indiscriminate  invective,  not  only  the  citizens  of  particular  states, 
with  whose  laws  they  find  fault,  but  all  others  of  their  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  country,  who  do  not  participate  with  them  in  their  assaults 
upon  the  constitution,  framed  and  adopted  by  our  fathers,  and  claiming 
for  the  privileges  it  has  secured,  and  the  blessings  it  has  conferred,  the 
steady  support  and  grateful  reverence  of  their  children.  They  seek  an 
object  which  they  well  know  to  be  a  revolutionary  one.  They  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  white  and 
black  races  in  the  slaveholding  states,  which  they  would  promote,  is  be- 
yond their  lawful  authority;  that  to  them  it  is  a  foreign  object;  that  it 
can  not  be  effected  by  any  peaceful  instrumentality  of  theirs;  that  for 
them,  and  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens,  the  only  path  to  its  ac- 
complishment is  tlirough  burning  cities,  and  ravaged  fields,  and  slaugh- 
tered populations,  and  all  there  is  most  terrible  in  foreign,  complicated 
wilh  civil  and  servile  war;  and  that  the  first  step  in  the  attempt  is  the 
forcible  disruption  of  a  country  embracing  in  its  broad  bosom  a  degree  of 
liberty,  and  an  amount  of  individual  and  public  prosperity,  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  history,  and  substituting  in  its  place  hostile  governments, 
driven  at  once  and  inevitably  into  mutual  devastation  and  fratricidal  car- 
nage, transforming  the  now  peaceful  and  felicitous  brotherhood  into  a  vast 
permanent  camp  of  armed  men  like  the  rival  monarchies  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Well  knowing  that  such,  and  such  only,  are  the  means  and  the 
consequences  of  their  plans  and  purposes,  they  endeavor  to  j)repare  the 
people  of  the  United  States  i'or  civil  war  by  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  deprive  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  moral  authority,  and  to 
undermine  the  fabric  of  the  Union  by  appeals  to  passion  and  sectional 
prejudice,  by  indoctrinating  its  people  with  reciprocal  haired,  and  by  edu- 
cating them  lo  stand  face  to  face  as  enemies,  rather  than  shoulder  to 
shoulder  as  friends. 

It  is  by  the  agency  of  such  unwarrantable  interference,  foreign  and 
domestic,  that  the  minds  of  many,  otherwise  good  citizens,  have  been  so 
inflamed  into  the  passionate  condemnation  of  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  southern  states,  as  at  length  to  pass  insensibly  to  almost  equally  pas- 
sionate hostility  toward  their  fellow-citizens  of  those  states,  and  thus 
finally  to  fall  into  temporary  fellowship  with  the  avowed  and  active  en- 
emies of  the  consxitution.  Ardently  attached  to  liberty  in  the  abstract, 
they  do  not  stop  to  consider  practically  how  the  objects  they  would  attain 
can  be  accomplished,  nor  to  reflect  that,  even  if  the  evil  were  as  great  as 
they  deem  it,  they  have  no  remedy  to  apply,  and  that  it  can  be  only  ag- 
gravated by  their  violence  and  unconsliiutional  action.  A  question, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems  of  social  institution, 
political  economy,  and  slaiemanship,  they  treat  with  unreasoning  intem- 
perance of  thought  and  language.  Extremes  beget  extremes.  Violent 
attack  from  the  north  finds  its  inevitable  consequence  in  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  angry  defiance  at  the  south.  Thus  in  the  progress  of  events  we 
had  reached  that  consummaiion,  which  the  voice  of  the  people  has  now  so 
pointedly  rebuked,  of  the  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  states,  by  a  sectional 
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organization  and  movement,  to  usurp  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  great  body  of  those,  who  inconsiderately 
took  this  fatal  step,  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  and  the 
Union.  They  would,  upon  deliberation,  shrink  with  unaflected  horror 
from  any  conscious  act  of  disunion  or  civil  war.  But  they  have  entered 
into  a  path,  which  leads  nowhere,  unless  it  be  to  civil  war  and  disunion, 
and  which  has  no  other  possible  outlet.  They  have  proceeded  thus  far 
in  that  direction  in  consequence  of  the  successive  stages  of  their  progress 
having  consisted  of  a  series  of  secondary  issues,  each  of  which  professed 
to  be  confined  within  constitutional  and  peaceful  limits,  but  which  at- 
tempted indirectly  what  few  men  were  willing  to  do  directly,  that  is,  to 
act  aggressively  against  the  constitutional  rights  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
thirty-one  slates. 

In  the  long  series  of  acts  of  indirect  aggression,  the  first  was  the 
strenuous  agitation,  by  citizens  of  the  northern  states,  in  Congress  and  out 
of  it,  of  the  question  of  negro  emancipation  in  the  southern  states. 

Tlie  second  step  in  this  path  of  evil  consisted  of  acts  of  the  people  of 
the  northern  states,  and  in  several  instances  of  their  governments,  aimed 
to  ficilitate  the  escape  of  persons  held  to  service  in  the  southern  states, 
and  to  prevent  their  extradition  when  reclaimed  according  to  law  and  in 
virtue  of  express  provisions  of  the  constitution.  To  promote  this  object, 
legislative  enactments  and  other  means  were  adopted  to  take  away  or 
defeat  rights,  which  the  constitution  solemnly  guarantied.  In  order  to 
nullify  the  then  existing  act  of  Congress  concerning  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  service,  laws  were  enacted  in  many  states,  forbidding  their 
officers,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  participate  in  the  execution  of 
any  act  of  Congress  whatever.  In  this  way  that  system  of  harmonious 
co-operation  between  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  common  institutions,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  was  destroyed  :  confiicts  of  juris- 
diction came  to  be  frequent;  and  Congress  found  itself  compelled,  for 
the  sui>port  of  the  constitution  and  the  vindication  of  its  power,  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  new  oflicers  charged  with  the  execution  of  its  acts, 
as  if  they  and  tlie  officers  of  the  states  were  the  ministers,  respectively, 
of  foreign  governments  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  rather  than  fellow- 
magistrates  of  a  common  country,  peacefully  subsisting  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one  well-constituted  Union.  Thus  here,  also,  aggression  was 
followed  by  reaction  ;  and  the  attacks  upon  the  constitution  at  this  point 
did  hut  serve  to  raise  up  new  barriers  for  its  defence  and  security. 

The  third  stage  of  this  unhapp}'  section-tl  controversy  was  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  territorial  governments,  and  the  admission  of 
new  states  into  the  Union.  When  it  was  proposed  to  admit  the  state  of 
xMaine,  by  separation  of  territory  from  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
state  of  .Missouri,  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  Uiuted  States,  representatives  in  Congress  objected  to  the  admission 
of  the  latter,  unless  with  conditions  suited  to  particular  views  of  public 
policy.  The  imposition  of  such  a  condition  was  successfully  resisted. 
But  at  the  same  period,  the  question  was  presented  of  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  the  residue  of  the  territory  ceded  by  France.  That  question 
was,  for  the  time,  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  a  geographical  line  of 
limitation. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  France,  of  her 
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own  accord,  resolved,  for  considerations  of  the  most  far-sighted  sagacity, 
to  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and  that  accession  was  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  the  latter  expressly  engaged  that  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  llie  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  conslitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess" — that  is  to  say, 
while  it  remains  in  a  territorial  condition,  its  inhabitants  are  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoymeut  of  their  liberty  atid  property,  wiih  a 
right  then  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  states  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  original  states. 

The  enactment,  which  established  the  restrictive  geographical  line, 
was  acquiesced  in  rather  than  approved  by  the  states  of  the  Union.  It 
stood  on  the  statute-book,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  respective  states  acquiesced  in  the  re-enactment  of  the  princi- 
ple as  applied  to  the  slate  of  Texas  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  acquiesce 
in  its  further  application  to  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico.  But  this  proposition  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  northern  states,  who,  regardless  of  the  statute  line, 
insisted  upon  applying  restriction  to  the  new  territory  generally,  whether 
lying  north  or  south  of  it,  thereby  repealing  it  as  a  legislative  compromise, 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  north,  persistently  violating  the  compact,  if  com- 
pact there  was. 

Thereupon  this  enactment  ceased  to  have  binding  virtue  in  any  sense, 
whether  as  respects  the  north  or  the  south ;  and  so  in  effect  it  was 
treated  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  state  of  California,  and 
the  organization  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  VVasliington. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  question,  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  the  progress 
of  constitutional  inquiry  and  reflection,  it  had  now  at  length  come  to  be 
seen  clearly  that  (Jonoress  does  not  possess  constitutional  power  to  im- 
pose restrictions  of  this  character  upon  any  present  or  future  state  of  the 
Union.  In  a  long  series  of  decisions,  on  the  fullest  argument,  and  alter 
the  most  deliberate  consideration,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
had  Hnally  determined  this  point,  in  every  form  under  which  the  ques- 
tion could  arise,  whether  as  affecting  public  or  private  rights — in  questions 
of  the  public  domain,  of  religion,  of  navigation,  and  of  servitude. 

The  several  states  of  the  Union  are,  by  force  of  the  constitution,  co- 
equal in  domestic  legislative  power.  Congress  can  not  change  a  law  of 
domestic  relation  in  the  state  of  Maine  ;  no  more  can  it  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Any  statute  which  proposes  to  do  this  is  a  mere  nullity  ;  it 
takes  away  no  right,  it  confers  none.  If  it  remains  on  the  statute-book 
unrepealed,  it  remains  there  only  as  a  monument  of  error,  and  a  beacon 
of  warning  to  the  legislator  and  the  statesman.  To  repeal  it  will  be  only 
to  remove  imperfection  from  the  statutes,  without  affecting,  either  in  the 
sense  of  permission  or  of  prohibition,  the  action  of  the  states,  or  of  their 
citizens. 

Still,  when  the  nominal  restriction  of  this  nature,  already  a  dead  letter 
in  law,  was  in  terms  repealed  by  the  last  Congress,  in  a  clause  ot  the  act 
organizing  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  that  repeal  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  wide-spread  and  dangerous  agitation. 
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It  \v;is  alleged  that  the  original  enactment  being  a  compact  of  perpetual 
moral  obligation,  its  repeal  constituted  an  odious  breach  of  faith. 

An  act  of  Congress,  while  it  remains  unrepealed,  more  especially  if  it 
be  constitutionally  valid  in  the  judgment  of  those  public  functionaries 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pronounce  on  that  point,  is  undoubtedly  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  each  good  citizen  of  the  republic.  But  in  what  sense  can 
it  be  asserted  that  the  enactment  in  question  was  invested  with  perpetuity 
and  entitled  to  the  respect  of  a  solemn  compact  ?  Between  whom  was  the 
compact?  No  distinct  contending  powers  of  the  government,  no  separate 
sections  of  the  Union,  treating  as  such,  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  on 
the  subject.  It  a  was  mere  clause  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  like  any  other 
controverted  matter  of  legislation,  received  its  final  shape  and  was  passed 
by  compromise  of  the  conflicting  opinions  or  sentiments  of  the  members  of 
Congress.  But  if  it  had  moral  authority  over  men's  consciences,  to  whom 
did  this  authority  attach?  Not  to  those  of  the  north,  who  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  confirm  it  by  extension,  and  who  had  zealously  striven  to  estab- 
lish other  and  incompatible  regulations  upon  the  subject.  And  if,  as  it 
thus  appears,  the  supposed  compact  had  no  obligatory  force  as  to  the 
north,  of  course  it  could  not  have  had  any  as  to  the  south,  for  all  such 
compacts  must  be  mutual  and  of  reciprocal  obligation. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  law-givers,  with  undue  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  law  they  give,  or  in  the  view  of  imparting  to  it 
peculiar  strength,  make  it  perpetual  in  terms  ;  but  they  can  not  thus  bind 
the  conscience,  the  judgment  and  the  will  of  those  who  may  succeed  them, 
invested  with  similar  responsibilities,  and  clothed  with  equal  authority. 
More  carel'ul  investigation  may  prove  the  law  to  be  unsound  in  principle. 
Experience  may  show  it  to  be  imperfect  in  detail  and  impracticable  in 
execution.  And  then  both  reason  and  right  combine  not  merely  to  justify, 
but  to  require  its  repeal. 

The  constitution,  supreme  as  it  is  over  all  the  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  is  open  to  amendment  by  its 
very  terms ;  and  Congress  or  the  states  may,  in  their  discretion,  propose 
amendment  to  it,  solemn  compact  though  it  in  truth  is  between  the  sov- 
ereign states  of  the  Union.  In  the  present  instance,  a  political  enactment, 
which  had  ceased  to  have  legal  power  or  authority  of  any  kind,  was  re- 
pealed. The  position  assumed,  that  Congress  had  no  moral  right  to  en- 
act such  repeal,  was  strange  enough,  and  singularly  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  argument  came  from  those  who  openly  refused  obedience  to 
existing  laws  of  the  land,  having  the  same  popular  designation  and  qual- 
ity as  compromise  acts — nay,  more,  who  uiiequivocally  disregarded  and 
condemned  the  most  positive  and  obligatory  injunctions  of  the  constitution 
itself,  and  sought,  by  every  means  within  their  reach,  to  deprive  a  portion 
of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  equal  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges guarantied  alike  to  all  by  the  fundamental  compact  of  our  Union. 

This  argument  against  the  repeal  of  the  statute  line  in  question,  was 
accompanied  by  another  of  congenial  character,  and  equally  with  the 
former  destitute  of  foundation  in  reason  and  truth.  It  was  imputed  that 
the  measure  originated  in  the  conception  of  extending  the  limits  of  slave- 
labor  beyond  those  previously  assigned  to  it,  and  that  such  was  its  natural 
as  well  as  intended  eflfect ;  and  these  baseless  assumptions  were  made, 
in  the  northern  states,  the  ground  of  unceasing  assault  upon  constitu- 
tional right. 

The  repeal  in  terms  of  a  statute,  which  was  already  obsolete,  and  also 
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null  for  unconstitutionality,  could  have  no  influence  to  obstruct  or  to  pro- 
mote the  propagation  of  conflicting  views  of  political  or  social  institution. 
When  the  act  organizing  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was 
passed,  the  inherent  effect  upon  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  thus 
opened  to  legal  settlement,  was  to  admit  settlers  from  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  alike,  each  with  his  convictions  of  public  policy  and  private  interest, 
there  to  found  in  their  discretion,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  consti- 
tution and  acts  of  Congress  might  prescribe,  new  states,  hereafter  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  free  field,  open  alike  to  all,  whether 
the  statute  line  of  assumed  restriction  were  repealed  or  not.  That  repeal 
did  not  open  to  free  competition  of  the  diverse  opinions  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions, a  field,  which,  Avithout  such  repeal,  would  have  been  closed 
against  them:  it  found  that  field  of  competition  already  opened,  in  fact 
and  in  law.  All  the  repeal  did  was  to  relieve  the  statute-book  of  an  ob- 
jectionable enactment,  unconstitutional  in  effect,  and  injurious  in  terms  to 
a  large  jiortion  of  the  states. 

Is  it  the  fact,  that,  in  all  the  unsettled  regions  of  the  United  States,  if 
emigration  be  left  free  to  act  in  this  respect  for  itself,  without  legal  prohi- 
bitions on  either  side,  slave  labor  will  spontaneously  go  everywhere,  in 
preference  to  free  labor?  Is  it  the  fact,  that  the  peculiar  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  southern  states  possess  relatively  so  much  of  vigor,  that, 
wheresoever  an  avenue  is  freely  open  to  all  the  world,  they  will  penetrate 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  northern  states  ?  Is  it  the  fact,  that  the 
former  enjoy,  compared  with  the  latter,  such  irresistibly  superior  vitality, 
independent  of  climate,  soil,  and  all  other  accidental  circumstances,  as 
to  be  able  to  produce  the  supposed  result,  in  spite  of  the  assumed  moral 
and  natural  obstacles  to  its  accomplishment,  and  of  the  more  numerous 
po[)ulation  of  the  northern  states  1 

The  argument  of  those,  who  advocate  the  enactment  of  new  laws  of 
restriction,  and  condemn  the  repeal  of  old  ones,  in  effect  avers  that  their 
particular  views  of  government  have  no  self-extending  or  self-sustaining 
power  of  their  own,  and  will  go  nowhere  unless  forced  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. And  if  Congress  do  but  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  policy  of  stern 
coercion  ;  if  it  venture  to  try  the  experiment  of  leaving  men  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  institutions  will  best  suit  them  ;  if  it  be  not  strained  up 
to  perpetual  legislative  exertion  on  this  point ;  if  Congress  proceed  thus 
to  act  in  the  very  spirit  of  liberty — it  is  at  once  charged  with  aiming  to 
extend  slave  labor  into  all  the  new  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  these  imputations  on  the  intentions  of  Congress  in  this  re- 
spect, conceived  as  they  were  in  prejudice,  and  disseminated  in  passion, 
are  utterly  destitute  of  any  justification  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
self-government. 

While,  therefore,  in  general,  the  people  of  the  northern  states  have 
never,  at  any  time,  arrogated  for  the  federal  government  the  power  to  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  domestic  condition  of  persons  in  the  southern 
states,  but  on  the  contrary  have  disavowed  all  such  intentions,  and  have 
shrunk  from  conspicuous  affiliation  with  those  few  who  pursue  their  fa- 
natical objects  avowedly  through  the  contemplated  means  of  revolutionary 
change  of  the  government,  and  with  acceptance  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences— a  civil  and  servile  war — yet  many  citizens  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  one  evanescent  political  issue  of  agitation  after 
another,  appertaining  to  the  same  set  of  opinions,  and  which  subsided  as 
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rapidly  as  they  arose  when  it  came  to  be  seen,  as  it  uniformly  did,  that 
they  were  incompatible  with  the  compacts  of  the  constitution  and  the 
existence  of  the  Union.  Thus,  when  the  acts  of  some  of  the  states  to 
nullify  the  existing  extradition  law  imposed  upon  Congress  the  duty  of 
passing  a  new  one,  the  country  was  invited  by  agitators  to  enter  into 
party  organization  for  its  repeal ;  but  that  agitation  speedily  ceased  by 
reason  of  the  impracticability  of  its  object.  So,  when  the  statute  restric- 
tion upon  the  institutions  of  new  states,  by  a  geographical  line,  had  been 
repealed,  the  country  was  urged  to  demand  its  restoration,  and  that  project 
also  died  almost  with  its  birth.  Then  followed  the  cry  of  alarm  from  the 
North  against  imputed  southern  encroachments  ;  which  cry  sprang  in 
reality  from  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  attack  on  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  South,  and,  after  a  troubled  existence  of  a  few  nioiuhs,  has  been 
rebuked  by  the  voice  of  a  patriotic  people. 

Of  this  last  agitation,  one  lame'ntable  feature  was,  that  it  was  carried 
on  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  territory  of  Kansas.  That  was  made  the  battle-field,  not  so  much  of 
opposing  factions  or  interests  within  itself,  as  of  the  conflicting  passions 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Revolutionary  disorder  in 
Kansas  had  its  origin  in  projects  of  intervention,  deliberately  arranged  by 
certain  members  of  that  Congress,  which  enacted  the  law  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  territory.  And  when  propagandist  colonization  of  Kansas 
had  thus  been  undertaken  in  one  section  of  the  Union,  for  the  syste- 
matic promotion  of  its  peculiar  views  of  policy,  there  ensued,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  counter-action  with  opposite  views,  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  incidents,  many  acts  of  disorder,  it 
is  undeniable,  have  been  perpetrated  in  Kansas,  to  the  occasional  inter- 
ruption, rather  than  the  permanent  suspension,  of  regular  government. 
Aggressive  and  most  reprehensible  incursions  into  the  territory  were 
undertaken,  both  in  the  north  and  the  south,  and  entered  it  on  its  north- 
ern border  by  the  way  of  Iowa,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  by  way  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and  there  has  existed  within  it  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 
constituted  authorities,  not  without  coimtenance  from  inconsiderate  per- 
sons in  each  of  the  great  sections  of  the  Union.  But  the  dithculties  in 
that  territory  have  been  extravagantly  exaggerated  for  purposes  of  politi- 
cal agitatiuii  elsewhere.  The  number  and  gravity  of  the  acts  of  violence 
have  been  magnified  partly  by  statements  entirely  untrue,  and  partly  by 
reiterated  accounts  of  the  same  rumors  or  facts.  Thus  the  territory  has 
been  seemingly  filled  with  extreme  violence,  when  the  whole  amount  of 
such  acts  has  not  been  greater  than  what  occasionally  passes  before  us  in 
single  cities  to  the  regret  of  all  good  citizens,  but  without  being  regarded 
as  of  general  or  permanent  political  consequence. 

Imputed  irregularities  in  the  elections  had  in  Kansas,  like  occasional 
irregularities  of  the  same  description  in  the  states,  were  beyond  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  executive.  But  incidents  of  actual  violence  or 
of  organized  obstruction  of  law,  pertinaciously  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  met  as  they  occurred,  by  such  means  as  were  available  and  as 
the  circumstmices  required  ;  and  nothing  of  this  character  now  remains 
to  affect  the  general  peace  of  the  Union.  The  attempt  of  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  erect  a  revolutionary  government,  though 
sedulously  encouraged  and  supplied  with  pecuniary  aid  from  active  agents 
of  disorder  in  some  of  the  states,  has  completely  failed.     Bodies  of  armed 
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men,  foreign  to  the  territory,  have  been  prevented  from  entering  or  com- 
pelled to  leave  it.  Predatory  bands,  engaged  in  acts  of  rapine,  under 
cover  of  the  existing  political  disturbances,  have  been  arrested  or  dis- 
persed. And  every  well-disposed  person  is  now  enabled  once  more  to 
devote  himself  in  peace  to  the  pursuits  of  prosperous  industry,  for  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  undertook  to  participate  in  the  settlement  of  the 
territory. 

It  allords  me  unmingled  satisfaction  thus  to  announce  the  peaceful  con- 
dition of  things  in  Kansas,  especially  considering  the  means  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  for  the  attainment  of  the  end,  namely,  the 
employment  of  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States.  The 
withdrawal  of  that  force  from  its  proper  duty  of  defending  tlie  country 
against  foreign  foes  or  the  savages  of  the  frontier,  to  employ  it  for  the 
suppression  of  domestic  insurrection,  is,  when  the  exigency  occurs,  a 
matter  of  the  most  earnest  solicitude.  On  this  occasion  of  imperative 
necessity  it  has  been  done  with  the  best  results,  and  my  satisfaction  in 
the  attairmient  of  such  results  by  such  means  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
consideration,  that,  through  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  present  execu- 
tive of  Kansas,  and  the  prudence,  firmness,  and  vigilance  of  the  military 
officers  on  duty  there,  tranquillity  has  been  restored  without  one  drop  of 
blood  having  been  shed  in  its  accomplishment  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

The  restoration  of  comparative  tranquillity  in  that  territory  furnishes 
the  means  of  observing  calmly,  and  appreciating  at  their  just  value,  the 
events  which  have  occurred  there,  and  the  discussions  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  has  been  the  subject. 

We  perceive  that  controversy  concerning  its  future  domestic  institutions 
was  inevitable  ;  that  no  human  prudence,  no  form  of  legislation,  no  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  Congress,  could  have  prevented  this. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  particular  provisions  of  their  organic  law 
were  the  cause  of  agitation.  Those  provisions  were  but  the  occasion, 
or  the  pretext,  of  an  agitation,  which  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Congress  legislated  upon  the  subject  in  such  terms  as  were  most  conso- 
nant with  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  which  underlies  our  gov- 
ernment. It  could  not  have  legislated  otherwise  without  doing  violence 
to  another  great  principle  of  our  institutions,  the  imprescriptible  right  of 
equality  of  the  several  states. 

We  perceive,  also,  that  sectional  interests  and  party  passions,  have 
been  the  great  impediment  to  the  salutary  operation  of  the  organic  prin- 
ciples adopted,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  successive  disturbances  in 
Kansas.  The  assumption  that,  because  in  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Congress  abstained  from  imposing  re- 
straints upon  them  to  which  certain  other  territories  had  been  subject, 
therefore  disorders  occurred  in  the  latter  territory,  is  emphatically  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  none  have  occurred  in  the  former.  Those  dis- 
orders were  not  the  consequence,  in  Kansas,  of  the  freedom  of  self-gov- 
ernment conceded  to  that  territory  by  Congress,  but  of  unjust  interference 
on  the  part  of  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  Such  interlerence, 
whe  ever  it  has  exhibited  itself,  by  acts  of  insurrectionary  character,  or 
of  obstruction  to  process  of  law,  has  been  repelled  or  suppressed,  by  all 
the  means  which  the  constitution  and  the  laws  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive. 

In  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where,  by  reason  of  the  inflamed 
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state  of  the  public  mind,  false  rumors  and  misrepresentations  have  the 
greatest  currency,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive not  only  to  suppress  insurrectionary  movements  in  Kansas,  but  also 
to  see  to  the  regularity  of  local  elections.  It  needs  little  argument  to 
show  that  the  president  has  no  such  power.  All  government  in  the 
United  States  rests  substantially  upon  popular  election.  The  freedom  of 
elections  is  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  intrusion  of  unlawful  votes,  or 
the  exclusion  of  lawful  ones,  by  improper  influences,  by  violence,  or  by 
fraud.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  themselves  the  all-suffi- 
cient guardians  of  their  own  rights,  and  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  rem- 
edy, in  due  season,  any  such  incidents  of  civil  freedom,  is  to  suppose 
them  to  have  ceased  to  be  capable  of  self-government.  The  president 
of  the  United  States  has  not  power  to  interpose  in  elections,  to  see  to 
their  freedom,  to  canvass  their  votes,  or  to  pass  upon  their  legality,  in  the 
territories  any  more  than  in  the  states.  If  he  had  such  power  the  govern- 
ment might  be  republican  in  form,  but  it  would  be  a  monarchy  in  fact; 
and  if  he  had  undertaken  to  exercise  it  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  he  would 
have  been  justly  subject  to  the  charge  of  usurpation,  and  of  violation  of 
the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Unwise  laws,  equally  with  irregularities  at  elections,  are,  in  periods  of 
great  excitement,  the  occasional  incidents  of  even  the  freest  and  best 
political  institutions.  But  all  experience  demonstrates  that  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  the  right  of  self-constitution  exists  in  the  completes! 
form,  the  attempt  to  remedy  unwise  legislation  by  resort  to  revohnion,  is 
totally  out  of  place  ;  inasmuch  as  existing  legal  institutions  aflbrd  more 
prompt  and  efficacious  means  for  the  redress  of  wrong. 

I  confidently  trust  that  now,  when  the  peaceful  condition  of  Kansas 
affords  opportunity  for  calm  reflection  and  wise  legislation,  either  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  territory,  or  Congress,  will  see  that  no  act 
shall  remain  on  its  statute-book  violative  of  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  subversive  of  the  great  objects  for  which  that  was  ordained  and 
established,  and  will  take  all  other  necessary  steps  to  assure  to  its  inhab- 
itants the  enjoyment,  without  obstruction  or  abridgment,  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional righis,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  contemplated  by  the  organic  law  of  the  territory. 

Full  inlorniation  in  relation  to  recent  events  in  this  territory  will  be 
found  in  the  documents  communicated  herewith  from  the  departments  of 
state  and  war. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  particular 
information  concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the  government,  and  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  service  connected  with  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  receipts  from  customs  were,  for  the  first 
time,  more  than  sixty-four  millions  dollars,  and  from  all  sources,  seventy- 
three  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  dollars  ;  which,  with  the  balance  on  hand  up  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1855,  made  the  total  resources  of  the  year  amount  to  ninety-two  millions 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars.  The 
expenditures,  including  three  millions  dollars  in  execution  of  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  excluding  sums  paid  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
amounted  to  sixty  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  one  dollars;  and,  including  the  latter,  to  seventy-two  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
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two  dollars,  the  payment  on  this  account  having  amounted  to  twelve  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  was  sixty- 
nine  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars.  There  was  a  subsequent  increase  of  two  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  debt  of  Texas — making 
a  total  of  seventy-one  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars.  Of  this,  the  sum  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
didlars,  including  premium,  has  been  discharged,  reducing  the  debt  to 
thirt)-  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  ;  all  of  which  might  be  paid  within  a  year  without  embarras- 
sing the  public  service,  but  being  not  yet  due,  and  ordy  redeemable  at 
the  option  of  the  holder,  can  not  be  pressed  to  payment  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

On  examining  the  expenditures  of  the  last  five  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average,  deducting  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  and 
ten  millions  dollars  paid  by  treaty  to  Mexico,  has  been  but  about  forty- 
eight  millions  dollars.  It  is  believed  that,  under  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  the  average  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  five 
years  will  not  exceed  that  sum,  unless  extraordinary  occasion  for  its  in- 
crease should  occur.  'Ihe  acts  granting  bounty  lands  will  soon  have 
been  executed,  while  the  extension  of  our  frontier  settlements  will  cause 
a  continued  demand  for  lands  and  augmented  receipts,  probably,  from  that 
source.  These  considerations  will  justify  a  reduction  of  the  revenue 
from  customs,  so  as  not  to  exceed  forty-eight  or  fifty  millions  dollars.  I 
think  the  exigency  for  such  reduction  is  imperative,  and  again  urge  it 
upon  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  amount  of  reduction,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  effecting  it,  are 
questions  of  great  and  general  interest;  it  being  essential  to  industrial 
enterprise  and  the  public  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  obvious  jus- 
tice, that  the  burden  of  taxation  be  made  to  rest  as  equally  as  possible 
upon  all  classes,  and  all  sections  and  interests  of  the  country. 

I  have  heretofore  recomirieiided  to  your  consideration  the  revision  of 
the  revenue  laws,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  also  legislation  upon  some  special  questions  a  fleeting  the 
business  of  that  department,  more  especially  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 
punish  the  abstraction  of  official  books  or  papers  from  the  files  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  requiring  all  such  books  and  papers  and  all  other  public 
property  to  be  turned  over  by  the  out-going  officer  to  his  successor  ;  of  a 
law  requiring  disbursing  officers  to  deposile  all  public  money  m  the  vaults 
of  the  treasury  or  in  other  legal  depositories,  where  the  same  are  con- 
veniently accessible  ;  and  a  law  to  extend  existing  penal  provisions  to  all 
persons  who  may  become  possessed  of  public  money  by  deposite  or  other- 
wise, and  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  on  due  demand,  to  pay  tlie  same 
into  the  treasury.      I  invite  your  attention  anew  to  each  of  these  objects. 

The  army  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  constantly  employed  against 
hostile  Indians  in  various  quarters,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  with  pro- 
priety of  language,  to  have  been  a  peace  establishment.  Its  duties  have 
been  satisfactorily  performed,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect,  as  a  result 
of  the  year's  operations,  greater  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants  than 
has  been  hitherto  enjoyed.     Extensive  combinations  among  the   hostile 
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Indians  of  the  territories  of  Washington  and  Oregon  at  one  time  threat- 
ened the  devastation  of  the  newly-formed  settlements  of  that  remote  por- 
tion of  the  country.  From  recent  information,  we  are  permitted  to  hope 
that  the  energetic  and  successful  operations  conducted  there  will  prevent 
such  combinations  in  future,  and  secure  to  those  territories  an  opportunity 
to  make  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  their  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources. 

Legislation  has  been  recommended  by  me  on  previous  occasions  to  cure 
defects  in  the  existing  organization,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  and  further  observation  has  but  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  views 
then  expressed,  and  to  enforce  on  my  mind  the  conviction  that  such  meas- 
ures are  not  only  proper  but  necessary. 

1  have,  in  addition,  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  distribution  of  troops,  and  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  military  armament.  For  details  of  these  and 
other  subjects  relating  to  the  army,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  is  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  exhibits  the 
most  gratifying  evidences  of  increased  vigor.  As  it  is  comparatively 
small,  it  is  more  important  that  it  should  be  as  complete  as  possible  in  all 
the  elements  of  strength ;  that  it  should  be  efficient  in  the  character  of  its 
officers,  in  the  zeal  and  discipline  of  its  men,  in  the  reliability  of  its  ord- 
nance, and  in  the  capacity  of  its  ships.  In  all  these  various  qualities  the 
navy  has  made  great  progress  within  the  last  few  years.  The  execution 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  of  February  28,  1855,  "to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  navy,"  has  been  attended  by  the  most  advantageous  results.  The 
law  for  promoting  discipline  among  the  men  is  found  convenient  and  salu- 
tary. The  system  of  granting  an  honorable  discharge  to  faithful  seamen 
on  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  their  enlistment,  and  permitting  them  to 
re-enlist  after  a  leave  of  absence  of  a  few  months,  without  cessation  of 
pay,  is  highly  beneficial  in  its  influence.  The  apprentice  system  recent- 
ly adopted  is  evidently  destined  to  incorporate  into  the  service  a  large 
number  of  our  countrymen  hitherto  so  difficult  to  procure.  Several  hun- 
dred American  boys  are  now  on  a  three  years'  cruise  in  our  national  ves- 
sels, and  will  return  well-trained  seamen.  In  the  ordnance  department 
there  is  a  decided  and  gratifying  indication  of  progress  creditable  to  it 
and  to  the  country.  The  suggestions  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  re- 
gard to  further  improvement  in  that  branch  of  the  service,  I  commend  to 
your  favorable  action. 

The  new  frigates  ordered  by  Congress  are  now  afloat,  and  two  of  them 
in  active  service.  They  are  superior  models  of  naval  architecture,  and 
with  their  formidable  battery  add  largely  to  public  strength  and  security. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  in 
favor  of  a  still  further  increase  of  our  naval  force. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  presents  facts  and  view^s  in 
relation  to  internal  aflairs  over  which  the  supervision  of  his  department 
extends,  of  much  interest  and  importance. 

The  aggregate  sales  of  the  public  lands,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
amount  to  nine  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  ;  for  which  has  been  received  the  sum 
of  eight  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollars.  During  the  same  period  there  have  been  located,  with  the 
military  scrip  and  land-warrants,  and  for  other  purposes,  thirty  millions 
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one  hiiiidred  thousand  two  liuiidred  and  tliirtv  acres,  thus  makirifj  a  totaJ 
agorooate  of  tliiitynine  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty-eiolit  thousnnd 
one  luindred  and  eight  acres.  On  the  30lh  of  September  h)St,  surveys 
had  been  made  of  sixteen  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
.sand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
ready  fyr  market. 

^  Til*  suggestions  in  this  report  in  regard  to  the  complication  and  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  the  business  of  the  dilTerent  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment; to  the  pension  system;  to  the  colonization  of  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  recommendations  in  relation  to  various  improvements  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  especially  commended  to  your  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  postmaster-general  presents  fully  the  condition  of  that 
department  of  the  government.  Its  expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
were  ten  millions  four  hundred  and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars;  and  its  gross  receipts  seven  millions  six  hundred  and 
twenty  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  one  dollars — making  an  excess  of 
expenditure  over  receipts  of  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  and  forty-six  dollars.  The  deficiency  of  this  department  is  thus 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  dollars  greater  than  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1853.  Of  this  deficiency,  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  additional  compensation  allowed 
postmasters  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  22,  1854.  The  mail  facilities 
in  every  part  of  the  country  have  been  very  much  increased  in  that  period, 
and  the  large  addition  of  railroad  service,  ainounting  to  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eight  miles,  has  added  largely  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  the  income  of  the  postoffice  de- 
partment under  the  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and  its  increasing  expendi- 
tures, must,  for  the  present,  make  it  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the 
treasury  for  support.  The  recommendations  of  the  postmaster-general, 
in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  his  views  on  the 
establishment  of  mail-steanship  lines,  deserve  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. I  also  call  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  the  statement  of 
the  postmaster-general  respecting  the  sums  now  paid  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails  to  the  Panama  railroad  company,  and  commend  to  their  ear- 
ly and  favorable  consideration  the  suggestions  of  that  officer  in  relation 
to  new  contracts  for  mail  transportation  upon  that  route,  and  also  upon 
the  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua  routes. 

The  United  States  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  amicable  relations 
with  all  foreign  powers. 

When  my  last  annual  message  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  two  sub- 
jects of  controversy,  one  relating  to  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  in  this 
cour:try  for  foreign  service,  and  the  other  to  Central  America,  ttireatened 
to  disturb  good  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  former  question  you  were  informed 
at  the  time;  and  the  other  is  now  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  adjustment. 

The  object  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  was  to  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations,  the  neutrality  and  the  common  use  of  any  transit  way,  or  inter- 
oceanic  communication,  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  might  be 
opened  within  the  limits  of  Central  America.  The  pretension  subse- 
quently asserted  bv  Great  Britain,  to  dominion  or  control  over  territories, 
in  or  near  two  of  the  routes,  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  w;is 
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deemed  by  tlie  United  States,  not  merely  incompatible  with  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  treaty,  but  opposed  even  to  its  express  stipulations.  Occa- 
sion of  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  removed  by  an  additional  trea- 
ty, which  our  minister  at  London  has  concluded,  and  which  will  be  im- 
mediately submitted  to  the  senate  for  its  consideration.  Should  the  pro- 
posed supplemental  arrangement  be  concurred  in  by  all  the  parties  to  be 
affected  by  it,  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  original  convention  will 
have  been  fully  attained. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  5lh  of 
.June,  1854,  which  went  into  effective  operation  in  1855,  put  an  end  to 
causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  countries,  by  securing  to  the  United 
States  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  coast  of  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  with  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  British  subjects. 
Besides  the  signal  benefits  of  this  treaty  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  connected  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  with  our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  strength,  it  has  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  other 
interests  in  the  provision  it  made  lor  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  America. 

The  exports  of  domestic  articles  to  those  provinces  during  the  last 
year  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  exceeding  those 
of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  imports 
therefrom,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-one 
millions — an  increase  of  six  millions  upon  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  improved  condition  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  above-mentioned  treaty. 

Provision  was  made,  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  for  a  commis- 
sion to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  which  the  common  right  of  fish- 
ery, on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces,  was  not 
to  extend.  This  commission  has  been  employed  a  part  of  two  seasons, 
but  without  much  progress  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
commissioners,  not  only  as  to  the  precise  point  where  the  rivers  termi- 
nate, but  in  many  instances  as  to  what  constitutes  a  river.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  may  be  overcome  by  resort  to  the  umpirage  provided 
for  by  the  treaty. 

The  efforts  perseveringly  prosecuted  since  the  commencement  of  my 
administration,  to  relieve  our  trade  to  the  Baltic  from  the  exaction  of 
sound  dues  by  Denmark,  have  not  yet  been  attended  with  success. 
Other  governments  have  also  sought  to  obtain  a  like  relief  to  their  com- 
merce, and  Denmark  was  thus  induced  to  propose  an  arrangement  to  all 
the  European  powers  interested  in  the  subject;  and  the  manner  in  which 
her  proposition  was  received,  warranting  her  to  believe  that  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  them  could  soon  be  concluded,  she  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  this  government  for  temporary  suspension  of  definite  action  on  its 
part,  in  consideration  of  the  embarrassment  which  might  result  to  her 
European  negotiations  by  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  question  with 
the  United  States.  This  I'equest  has  been  acceded  to,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  sums  collected  after  the  16th  of  June  last,  and  until  the  16th 
of  June  next,  from  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  our  merchants,  are 
to  be  considered  as  paid  under  protest  and  subject  to  future  adjustment. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  arrangement,  between  Denmark  and 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  on   the  subject,  will  be  soon  concluded, 
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and  that  the  pending  negotiation  with  the  United  States  may  then  be 
resumed  and  terminated  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

With  Spain  no  new  difficuUies  have  arisen,  nor  has  much  progress 
been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  pending  ones. 

Negotiations  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  island  of  Cuba  of  some  of  its  burdens,  and  providino^ 
for  the  more  speedy  settlement  of  local  disputes  growing  out  of  that  inter- 
course, have  not  yet  been  attended  with  any  results. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  Europe,  this  govern- 
ment submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all  maritime  nations,  two  princi- 
ples for  the  security  of  neutral  commerce :  one,  that  the  neutral  flag 
should  cover  enemies'  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of  war;  and  the 
other,  that  neutral  property  on  board  merchant-vessels  of  belligerents 
should  be  exempt  from  condemnation,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
articles.  These  were  not  presented  as  new  rules  of  international  law; 
having  been  generally  claimed  by  neutrals,  though  not  always  admitted 
by  belligerents.  One  of  the  parties  to  the  war — Russia — as  well  as  sev- 
eral neutral  powers,  promptly  acceded  to  these  propositions;  and  the  two 
other  principal  belligerents.  Great  Britain  and  France,  having  consented 
to  observe  them  for  the  present  occasion,  a  favorable  opportunity  seemed 
to  be  presented  for  obtaining  a  general  recognition  of  them  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

But  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  common  with  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  while  forbearing  to  reject,  did  not  affirmatively  act  upon  the 
overtures  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  question  was  in  this  position,  the  representatives  of  Russia, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled 
at  Paris,  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  maritime  rights,  and  put 
forth  a  declaration  containing  the  two  principles  which  this  government 
had  submitted,  nearly  two  years  before,  to  the  consideration  of  maritime 
powers,  and  adding  thereto  the  following  propositions:  "Privateering  is 
and  remains  abolished,"  and  "Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force,  sufficient  really,  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy;"  and  to  the  declaration  thus  com- 
posed of  four  points,  two  of  which  had  already  been  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  this  government  has  been  invited  to  accede  by  all  the 
powers  represented  at  Paris,  except  Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  To  the 
last  of  the  two  additional  propositions — that  in  relation  to  blockades — 
there  can  certainly  be  no  objection.  It  is  merely  the  definition  of  what 
shall  constitute  the  effectual  investinent  of  a  blockaded  place,  a  definition 
for  which  this  government  has  always  contended,  claiming  indemnity  for 
losses  where  a  practical  violation  of  the  rule  thus  defined  has  been  inju- 
rious to  our  commerce.  As  to  the  remaining  article  of  the  declaration  of 
the  conference  of  Paris,  "that  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished" — 
I  certainly  can  not  ascribe  to  the  powers  represented  in  the  conference 
of  Paris,  any  but  liberal  and  philantliropic  views  in  the  attempt  to  change 
the  unquestionable  rule  of  maritime  laws  in  regard  to  privateering.  Their 
proposition  was  doubtless  intended  to  impl)^  approval  of  the  principle  that 
private  property  upon  the  ocean,  although  it  might  belong  to  the  citizens 
of  a  belligerent  state,  should  be  exempted  from  capture;  and  had  that 
proposition  been  so  framed  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  principle,  it  would 
have  received  my  ready  assent  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
measure  proposed  is  inadequate  to  that  purpose.    -It  is  true  that  if  adopt 
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ed,  private  property  upon  the  ocean  would  be  withdrawn  from  one  mode 
of  plunder,  but  left  exposed,  meanwhile,  to  another  mode,  which  could 
be  used  with  increased  effectiveness.  The  aggressive  capacity  of  great 
naval  powers  would  be  thereby  augmented,  while  the  defensive  ability 
or  t)tliers  would  be  reduced.  Though  the  surrender  of  the  means  of  pros- 
ecuting hostilities  by  employing  privateers,  as  proposed  by  the  conference 
of  Paris,  is  mutual  in  terms,  yet,  in  practical  effect,  it  would  be  the  relin- 
quisliment  of  a  right  of  little  value  to  one  class  of  states,  but  of  essential 
importance  to  another  and  a  far  larger  class.  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
anticipated  that  a  measure  so  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
proposed  object,  and  so  unequal  in  its  operation,  would  receive  the  assent 
of  all  maritime  powers.  Private  property  would  be  still  left  to  the  dep- 
redations of  the  public  armed  cruisers. 

I  have  expressed  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  this  government,  to  accede 
to  all  the  principles  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  conference  of 
Paris,  provided  that  the  one  relating  to  the  abandonment  of  privateering 
can  be  so  amended  as  to  elTect  the  object  for  which,  as  is  presumed,  it 
was  intended,  the  iinniunitv  of  private  property  on  the  ocean  from  hostile 
capture.  To  effect  this  ol)je.ct,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  declaration 
that  "  privateeriiiof  is  and  remains  abolished,"  the  followmg  amendment : 
"And  that  the  private  property  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on 
the  high  seas,  shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  bv  the  public  armed  vessels 
of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband."  This  amendment  has 
been  presented  not  only  to  the  powers  which  have  asked  our  assent  to  the 
declaration  to  abolish  privateering,  but  to  all  other  maritime  states.  Thus 
far  it  has  not  been  rejected  by  any,  and  is  favorably  entertained  by  all 
which  have  made  any  communication  in  reply. 

Several  of  the  governments  regarding  with  favor  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  have  delayed  detinitive  action  upon  it,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  others,  parties  to  the  conference  of  Paris.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  however,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  has 
entirely  and  explicitly  approved  of  that  modification  and  will  co-operate  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  assent  of  other  powers;  and  that  assurances  of  a 
similar  purport  have  been  received  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French. 

The  present  aspect  of  this  important  subject  allows  us  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  a  principle  so  humane  in  its  character,  so  just  and  equal  in  its 
operation,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  commercial  nations,  and  so 
consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  will 
command  the  approbation  of  all  maritime  powers,  and  thus  be  incorpora- 
ted into  the  code  of  international  law. 

My  views  on  the  subject  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  reply  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  to  the  com- 
nnmications  on  the  suliject  made  to  this  government,  especially  to  the 
communication  of  France. 

The  government  of  the  United  Sates  has  at  all  times  regarded  with 
friendly  interest  the  other  states  of  America,  formerly,  like  this  country, 
European  colonies,  and  now  independent  members  of  the  great  family  of 
nations.  But  the  unsettled  condition  of  some  of  them,  distracted  by  fre- 
quent revolutions,  and  thus  incapable  of  regular  and  firm  internal  admin- 
istration, has  tended  to  embarrass  occasionally  our  public  intercourse,  by 
reason  of  wrongs  which  our  citizens  suffer  at  their  hands,  and  which  they 
are  slow  to  redress. 
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Unfortunntely  it  is  against  the  repuhlic  of  Mexico,  with  wliich  it  is 
our  si)ecial  desire  to  maintain  a  good  understanding,  that  sucli  complaints 
are  most  numerous;  and  although  earnestly  urged  upon  its  alteniion,  thev 
have  not  as  yet  received  tlie  consideration  which  this  government  had  a 
right  to  expect.  While  reparation  for  past  injuries  has  been  withheld, 
others  have  been  added.  The  political  condition  of  that  country,  how- 
ever, has  been  such  as  to  demand  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  procure  for  the  wrongs  of  our  cit- 
izens that  redress  which  is  indispensable  to  the  continued  friendly  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  republics. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  in  Nicaragua  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  rendered  it  important  that  this  government  should  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  state.  Through  its  territory  had  been 
opened  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  across  the  isthmus  connecting 
North  and  South  America,  on  which  a  vast  amount  of  property  was 
transported,  and  to  which  our  citizens  resorted  in  great  numbers,  in  pas- 
sing between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
protection  of  botli  required  that  the  existing  power  in  that  state  should 
be  regarded  as  a  responsible  government;  and  its  minister  was  accor- 
dingly received.  But  he  remained  here  only  a  short  time.  Soon  there- 
after the  political  affairs  of  Nicaragua  underwent  unfavorable  change,  and 
became  involved  in  much  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  two  contending  parties  have  been  recently  sent  to  this 
government;  but.  with  the  imperfect  information  possessed,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  decide  which  was  the  government  de facto;  and,  awaiting  further 
developments,  I   have  refused  to  receive  either. 

Questions  of  tlie  most  serious  nature  are  pending  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  republic  of  New  Granada.  The  government  of  ihat  repub- 
lic undertook,  a  year  since,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels 
in  her  ports,  but  the  purpose  was  resisted  by  this  government,  as  being 
contrary  to  existing  treaty  stipulation  with  the  United  Stales,  and  to  rights 
conferred  by  charier  upon  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly relinquished  at  that  time,  it  being  admitted  that  our  vessels 
were  entitled  to  be  exempt  from  tonnage-duty  in  the  free  ports  of  Panama 
and  Aspinwall.  But  the  purpose  has  been  recently  revived,  on  the  part 
of  New  Granada,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  subject  vessels  visiting  her 
ports  to  the  tonnage-duty  of  forty  cents  per  ton  ;  and,  although  the  law 
has  not  been  put  in  force,  yet  the  right  to  enforce  it  is  still  asserted,  and 
may,  al  any  time,  be  acted  on  by  the  government  of  that  republic. 

The  congress  of  New  Granada  has  also  enacted  a  law,  during  the  last 
year,  which  levies  a  tax  of  more  than  three  dollars  on  every  pound  of 
mail  matter  transported  across  the  isthmus.  The  sum  thus  required  to  be 
paid  on  the  mails  of  the  United  Stales  would  be  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  in  addition  to  the  large  sum  payable  by  contract  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company.  If  the  only  objection  to  this  exaction  were 
the  exorbitancy  of  its  amount,  it  could  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  United 
States. 

The  imposition  of  it,  however,  would  obviously  contravene  our  treaty 
with  New  Granada,  and  infringe  the  contract  of  that  republic  with  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company.  The  law  providing  for  this  tax  was,  by  its 
terms,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  September  last,  but  the  local  authori- 
ties on  the  isthmus  have  been  induced  to  suspend  its  execution,  and  to 
await  further  instructions  on  the  subject  from  the  government  of  ihe  re- 
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public.  I  am  not  yet  advised  of  the  determination  of  that  government, 
if  a  measure  so  extraordinary  in  its  character,  and  so  clearly  contrary  to 
treaty  stipulations,  and  the  contract  rights  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany, composed  mostly  of  American  citizens,  should  be  persisted  in,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  resist  its  execution. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  occasion  exists  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
subject  of  still  graver  import  in  our  relations  with  the  republic  of  New 
Granada.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  last,  a  riotous  assemblage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Panama  committed  a  violent  and  outrageous  attack  on  the 
premises  of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  passengers  and  other  persons 
in  or  near  the  same,  involving  the  death  of  several  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  pillage  of  many  others,  and  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount 
of  property  belonging  to  the  railroad  company.  I  caused  full  investiga- 
tion of  that  event  to  be  made,  and  the  result  shows  satisfactorily  that  com- 
plete responsibility  for  what  occurred  attaches  to  the  government  of  New 
Granada.  I  have,  therefore,  demanded  of  that  government  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  wrongs  in  question  should  be  punished  ;  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  families  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were 
killed,  with  full  indemnity  for  the  property  pillaged  or  destroyed. 

The  ])resent  condition  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  security  of  persons  and  property  passing  over  it,  requires  serious  con- 
sideration. Recent  incidents  tend  to  show  that  the  local  authorities  can 
not  be  relied  on  to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Panama,  and  there  is  just 
ground  for  apprehension  that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  meditating 
I'urther  outrages,  without  adequate  measures  for  the  security  and  protec- 
tion of  persons  or  property  having  been  taken,  either  by  the  state  of  Pan- 
ama, or  by  the  general  government  of  New  Granada. 

Under  the  guaranties  of  treaty,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have,  by 
the  outlay  of  several  millions  dollars,  constructed  a  railroad  across  the 
isthmus,  and  it  has  become  the  main  route  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacitic  possessions,  over  which  multitudes  of  our  citizens  and  a  vast 
amount  of  property  are  constantly  passing — to  the  security  and  protection 
of  all  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  public  advantages  involved,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  be  indiflerent. 

1  have  deemed  the  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  scenes  of  lawless  vio- 
lence in  this  quarter  so  imminent  as  to  make  it  my  duty  to  station  a  part 
of  our  naval  force  in  the  harbors  of  Panama  and  Aspinwall,  in  order  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
those  pons,  and  to  insure  to  them  safe  passage  across  the  isthmus.  And 
it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise  to  withdraw  the  naval  force  now  in 
those  ports,  until,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  republic  of  New  Gran- 
ada, or  otherwise,  some  adequate  arrangement  shall  have  been  made  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  a  line  of  interoceanic  communication  so 
important  at  this  time,  not  to  the  United  States  only,  but  to  all  other  mari- 
time stales  both  of  Europe  and  America. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  have  been  instituted  by  means  of  a  special 
commission,  to  obtain  from  New  Granada  full  indemnity  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  our  citizens  on  the  isthmus,  and  satisfactory  security  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  addressing  to  you  my  last  annual  message,  the  occasion  seems  to  me 
an  appropriate  one  to  express  my  congratulations  in  view  of  the  peace 
greatness,  and  felicity,  which  the  United  States  now  possess  and  enjoy. 
To  point  you  to  the  state  of  the  various  departments  of  the  government, 
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and  of  all  the  great  branches  of  the  public  service,  civil  and  military,  in 
order  to  speak  of  the  inielligence  and  llie  integrity  which  pervade  the 
whole,  would  be  to  indicate  but  iinperleclly  the  administrative  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  on  the  general  welfare. 
Nor  would  it  sufhce  to  say  that  the  nation  is  actually  at  peace  at  home 
and  abroad;  that  its  industrial  interests  are  prosperous;  that  the  canvass 
of  its  mariners  whitens  every  sea,  and  the  plough  of  its  husbandmen  is 
marching  steadily  onward  to  the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  continent;  that 
cities  and  populous  slates  are  springing  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  from 
the  bosom  of  our  western  wilds,  and  that  the  courageous  energy  of  our 
people  is  making  of  these  United  States  the  great  republic  of  the  world. 
'I'hese  results  have  not  been  attained  without  passing  through  trials  and 
perils,  by  experience  of  which,  and  thus  only,  nations  can  harden  into 
manhood.  Our  forefathers  were  trained  to  the  wisdom  which  conceived, 
and  the  courage  which  achieved  independence,  by  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them,  and  they  were  thus  made  capable  of  the  creation 
of  the  republic.  It  devolved  on  the  next  generation  to  consolidate  the 
work  of  the  Revolution,  to  deliver  the  country  entirely  from  the  influences 
of  conflicting  transatlantic  partialities  or  antipathies,  which  attached  to 
our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history,  and  to  organize  the  practical 
operation  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  institutions  of  the  Union.  To 
us,  of  this  generation,  remains  the  not  less  noble  task  of  maintaining  and 
extending  the  national  power.  We  have,  at  length,  reached  that  stage 
of  our  country's  career,  in  which  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
exertions  to  be  made,  are  the  incidents,  not  of  weakness,  but  of  strength. 
In  foreign  relations  we  have  to  attemper  our  power  to  the  less  happy  con- 
dition of  other  republics  in  America,  and  to  place  ourselves  in  the  calm- 
ness and  conscious  dignity  of  right  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  and  wealth- 
iest of  the  empires  of  Europe.  In  domestic  relations,  we  have  to  guard 
against  the  shock  of  the  discontents,  the  ambitions,  the  interests,  and  the 
exuberant,  and,  therefore,  sometimes  irregular  impulses  of  opinion,  or  of 
action,  which  are  the  natural  product  of  the  present  political  elevation, 
the  self-reliance,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  prepare  to  surrender  the  executive  trust  to  my  successor,  and 
retire  to  private  life  with  sentiments  of  profound  gratitude  to  the  good 
Providence  which,  during  the  period  of  my  administration,  has  vouchsafed 
to  carry  the  country  through  many  difficulties,  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
which  enables  me  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  of  amicable  and  respect- 
ful relations  between  ours  and  all  other  governments,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  Union. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 

January   19,  1857. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: — 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  directed  steps  to 
be  taken  to  carry  into  eflect  the  joint  resolution  of  August  28,  1856,  rela- 
tive to  the  restoration  of  the  ship  "  Resolute"  to  her  Britannic  majesty's 
service.     The  ship  was  purchased  of  the  salvors  at  the  sum  appropriated 
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for  the  purchase,  and,  "  after  being  fully  repaired  and  equipped,"  was  sent 
to  Entiland  under  control  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  'I'he  letter  from 
her  Majesty's  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  now  communicated  to  Congress, 
in  conformity  with  his  request,  and  copies  of  correspondence  from  the 
files  of  the  departments  of  slate  and  of  the  navy,  also  transmitted  herewith, 
will  apprize  you  of  the  manner  in  which  the  joint  resolution  has  been  fully 
executed,  and  show  how  agreeable  the  proceeding  has  been  to  her  majes- 
ty's government. 


SPECIAL    MESSAGE. 
January  — ,  1857. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

I  TRANSMIT  to  Cougress  copies  of  a  communication  from  his  excellency 
Andrew  Johnson,  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  tendering  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  "five  hundred  acres  of  the  residence  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  deceased,  including  the  mansion,  tomb,  and  other  im- 
provements, known  as  the  Hermitage,"  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  said  state,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  herewith 
communicated. 


SPECIAL     MESSAGE 
January   30,  1857. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  — 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  passed  December  23, 
1856,  requesting  "any  information  upon  the  files  of  the  department  in  re- 
lation to  pay  and  emoluments  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  or  his  staff, 
under  the  resolution  of  February  15,  1855,  which  may  not  have  been 
communicated  in  executive  document  No.  56,  1st  session,  34th  Congress," 
and  a  resolution  passed  December  30,  requesting  "  a  statement  of  all  pay- 
ments and  allowances  which  have  been  made,  and  of  all  claims  which 
have  been  disallowed,  to  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  from  the  date 
when  he  joined  the  army  serving  in  Mexico,  up  to  December  1,  1856," 
and  "  also  copies  of  all  correspondence  on  tile  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments relating  to  said  claims,  payments,  or  allowances,"  I  herewith 
transmit  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  to  whom  the  resolutions  were 
referred,  in  order  that  the  information,  statements,  and  copies  of  corre- 
spondence therein  required  might  be  prepared  and  furnished. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  PIERCE. 


Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  inaugurated  the  fourteenth 
president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  usual  place  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  Friday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1853.  A  very  large  concourse 
of  people  was  in  attendance,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Washington  city  and  Georgetown  had  been  increased  full  twenty  thou- 
sand within  a  week  of  the  event.  On  the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  the 
people  from  the  adjacent  country  flocked  in  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, until  there  must  have  been,  for  a  time,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
persons  within  the  limits  of  the  Federal  city.  At  an  early  hour  martial 
music  was  heard  in  all  directions,  arousing  the  people  to  prepare  for  the 
pageant  of  the  day.  But  the  weather  was  unpropitious  ;  a  raw  northeasterly 
wind,  wafting  a  continuous  though  fast-melting  snow,  made  its  efTecis  felt 
on  all  exposed  to  it:  still,  it  was  not  forbidding  enough  to  prevent  any, 
but  invalids,  from  participating  in  the  scene  in  the  open  air. 

The  military  array  was  on  a  scale  grander  than  any  that  had  preceded 
it  in  Washington.  Besides  the  United  States  troops  and  volunteer  regi- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  several  military  companies  were  present 
from  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  places.  These,  with  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  the  procession,  met  on  the  parade-ground  in  front  of 
the  city-hall,  and  at  noon  marched  thence  to  Pennsylvania  avenue,  to  es- 
cort the  president  elect,  from  his  lodgings  at  Willard's  hotel,  to  the  cap- 
itol. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  procession  was  joined  by  an  open  barouche, 
containing  President  Fillmore  and  the  president  elect,  and  Senators 
Bright  of  Indiana,  and  Hamlin  of  Maine,  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments ;  the  barouche  being  surrounded  by  the  marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  his  aids.  First  in  the  procession  were  the  United  States 
artillery  and  marines,  followed  by  the  other  military  companies  ;  then 
followed  the  president's  barouche  ;  after  which  were  several  fire-compa- 
nies, bands  of  music,  and  democratic  associations  from  various  cities.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  people  as  much  as  possible,  in  viewing  the 
ceremony,  the  large  gates  of  the  capitol-yard  were  closed  to  carriages. 
The  president's  party  and  the  diplomatic  corps  were  admitted  by  the 
north-side  gate  and  a  covered  way  to  the  north  door  of  the  capitol.     The 
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pedestrian  portion  of  the  procession,  with  the  people  at  large,  entered  by 
one  ol"  the  side  gates. 

The  president,  president  elect,  and  committee  of  arrangements,  having 
arrived  in  the  senate-chamber,  after  the  usual  formalities  there,  they  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  platform  erected  for  the  occasion,  over  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  eastern  portico.  The  president  elect  then  stood  for- 
ward, and,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  took  the  oath  of  office,  which  was 
administered  by  the  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  Roger  B.  Taney. 

President  Pierce  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  without  the  use 
of  notes  or  written  paper  (in  this  respect  dillering  from  all  his  predeces- 
sors); hut  with  much  energy  and  oratorical  action,  and  with  a  strong, 
clear  voice,  that  was  heard  over  an  area  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  spectators.  The  address  was  commenced  at  half-past  one 
o'clock,  or  one  hour  after  the  first  movement  of  the  procession,  and  was 
concluded  at  about  two  o'clock.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
immense  audience  who  listened  to  it. 

The  artillery  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  address;  and  the  presi- 
dent, escorted  by  the  military  and  accompanied  by  Ex-President  Fillmore 
and  others,  proceeded  to  the  executive  mansion,  where  the  new  presi- 
dent received  the  congratulations  of  the  people  as  they  passed  rapidly 
through  the  circular  room,  from  the  north  to  the  south  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Mr.  Fillmore  then  left  the  presidential  mansion,  and  occupied  the 
suite  of  rooms  which  had  been  vacated  by  Mr.  Pierce  at  Willard's  hotel. 

The  vice-president  elect,  William  R.  King,  was  absent  from  ill-health, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  was  sojourning  at  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  oath  of  office  was  afterward  administered  to 
Mr.  King  at  Matanzas,  by  the  United  States  consul,  pursuant  to  a  special 
act  of  Congress.  He  soon  afterward  returned  to  his  residence  near  Sel- 
ma,  Alabama,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years. 

The  United  States  senate  met  in  extra  session  immediately  after  the 
inauguration,  and  chose  David  R.  Atchison  of  Missouri,  president  pro- 
tempore.  On  the  7th  President  Pierce  nominated  the  following  gentle- 
men to  compose  his  cabinet :  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  state  ;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  war;  James  C.  Dobbin,  of 
North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Robert  M'Clelland,  of  Michigan, 
secretary  of  the  interior;  James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  postmaster- 
general ;  and  Caleb  Cashing,  of  Massachusetts,  attorney-general.  These 
nominations  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  the  respect- 
ive officers  entered  upon  their  duties  the  following  day. 

The  extra  session  of  the  senate  continued  until  the  28lh  of  March.  Its 
proceedings  were  not  marked  by  special  significance.  The  most  impor- 
tant feature  was  the  debate  upon  Central  American  aflairs,  which  had  oc- 
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ciipied  the  altenlion  of  the  senate  at  the  close  of  the  regular 'Session, 
This  was  continued,  from  time  to  time,  but  without  any  definite  result. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Clayton,  who,  as  secretary  of  stale  under 
President  Taylor,  had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Buiwer,  the  British 
minister,  on  the  subject  of  Central  American  alFairs  (known  as  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty),  entered  upon  an  elaborate  defence  of  that  instrument. 
He  insisted  that  whatever  might  be  the  theory  now,  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
so  called,  which  declares  the  exclusion  of  European  powers  from  anv 
further  colonization  upon  this  continent,  was  never  sanctioned  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  He  was  replied  to  by  other  senators, 
and  on  the  2Ist  of  March,  Mr.  Everett  made  an  eloquent  and  comprelien- 
sive  speech  in  vindication  of  the  action  of  our  government,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  whole  subject  historically  and  politically,  and  strongly  com- 
mended peace  and  forbearance  as  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  diplomatic  aj)poinlments  made  by  President  Pierce 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  were  those  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  minister  to  England  ;  Mr.  Borland,  of  Arkansas,  to 
Central  America;  and  Mr.  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  to  Spain.  The  latter  ap- 
pointment was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  policy  of  the  admini.stra- 
tion  in  respect  to  Cuba.  In  the  movements  in  our  country,  having  for 
their  object,  primarily,  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  its  vassalage  to  old 
Spain,  and  secondarily  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Soule 
had  been  conspicuous.  While  in  New  York,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  i 
deputation  of  Cuban  exiles  waited  upon  him,  and  in  a  brief  address  they 
presented  their  congratulations  on  his  appointment.  In  reply  he  said  he 
could  never  believe  that  this  republic  was  to  be  eternally  circumscribed 
by  its  early  limits,  nor  could  he  sympathize  with  those  who  would  en- 
tomb the  hope  of  the  future  in  their  reverence  for  the  past.  Delicacy 
would  require  him  to  say  but  little  in  regard  to  the  special  mission  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  Yet  he  could  not  forbear  to  remind  them,  that 
the  American  minister  ceases  not  to  be  an  American  citizen  ;  and  as  such 
he  has  a  right  to  carry,  wherever  he  goes,  the  throbbings  of  iliat  people 
that  speak  out  such  tremendous  truths  to  the  tyrants  of  the  old  continent. 
Mr.  Soule's  appointment,  and  this  plain  but  guarded  avowal  of  his  senti- 
ments, appeared  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  the  desires  of  our  govern- 
ment to  open  negotiations  with  Spain,  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  We 
shall  refer  td  this  subject  again,  when  noting  the  conference  between 
three  of  the  United  States  ministers  in  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
having  for  their  topic  the  acquisition  of  that  island  by  the  United  States. 

'Ihe  most  serious  difficulty  which  the  president  was  called  upon  to 
encounter  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  was  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and  the  province  of  Chi- 
huahua. On  their  proximate  frontiers  was  a  fertile  tract,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width, 
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callfd  :^.e  Mesilla  valley.  This  was  claimed  by  both  territories,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  made  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  A  joint  boundary 
commission  had  assigned  the  valley  to  Mexico,  but  their  action  was  never 
ratified  by  the  two  governments.  The  government  of  New  Mexico 
claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction,  until  finally  that  of  the  province  of 
Chihuahua  asserted  its  own  right  to  the  valley.  On  the  13th  of  iNIarch, 
1853,  Governor  Lane  of  New  Mexico,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  the  disputed  valley  shoujd  be  held  by  the  United  States,  provision- 
ally, until  the  question  should  be  definitely  settled.  He  gave  as  a  rea- 
son for  this  measure,  that  the  territory  in  dispute  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  New  Mexico  ;  that  the  decision  of  the  joint  boundary 
commission  was  invalid  ;  that  the  state  of  Chihuahua  had  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  that  the  people  desired  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Chihuahua  took  armed  possession  of  the  val- 
ley, and  Santa  Anna,  then  president  of  Mexico  again,  would  not  yield, 
and  war  between  the  two  governments  appeared  inevitable,  for  a  while. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  negotiations,  and  the  Mesilla  valley  is 
a  part  of  our  territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Two  expeditions  of  great  interest  were  fitted  out  early  in  the  year  1853, 
The  first  was  prepared  for  a  continuation  of  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  consisted  of  a  single  vessel,  the  Advance, 
with  a  company  of  seventeen  persons  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Elisha 
K.  Kane,  who  was  attached  to  a  previous  expedition  sent  out  for  the 
same  pur])ose.  This  was  prepared  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  New  York.  It  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  for 
two  years  that  noble  band  of  adventurers  suffered  dreadfully  among  the 
perils  and  privations  of  the  polar  waters.  They  returned  in  October, 
1855,  and  the  commander  prepared  for  publication  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting account  of  their  adventures  and  discoveries.  Dr.  Kane  did  not 
long  survive.  The  hardships  he  had  endured  planted  the  seeds  of  mor- 
tal disease  in  his  system,  and  he  died  at  Havana,  where  he  sought  re- 
cuperation in  a  warm  climate,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1857. 

The  other  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  thorough  exploration  of  those  regions  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
yet  to  be  traversed  by  vessels  passing  between  the  ports  of  our  western 
frontiers  and  China,  and  of  the  whaling  grounds  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk  and 
Behring's  straits.  It  consisted  of  four  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Ringgold,  and  sailed  from  Norfolk  early  in  May,  1853.  The 
expedition  returned  in  the  summer  of  1856,  having  accomplished  many 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  sent  out. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  having  authorized  the  president  to  pro- 
cure surveys  for  the  selection  of  the  best  route  for  railway  communication 
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between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  four  expeditions  were  organized 
by  inidsuminer,  1853,  to  explore  as  many  dill'erent  routes.  One,  under 
M;ijor  Stevens,  \v;is  instructed  to  survt-y  a  norlliern  route  IVoni  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  Puget's  sound.  Tiie  course  to  be  taken  was 
from  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  to  the  Great  Pend  of  the  Missouri  river: 
thence  on  the  table-land  between  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchawan  rivers, 
to  the  most  available  pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  A  second  expedi- 
tion, under  Lieutenant  Whipple,  was  directed  to  cross  the  continent  from 
the  Mississippi,  along  a  line  adjacent  to  the  thirty-^sixth  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  It  was  to  proceed  from  the  Mississipj)i,  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  Canadian  river,  across  the  Rio  Peco,  and  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  near  Alberquerque  ;  thence  through  Walker's  pass  in  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, near  San  Pedro,  Los  Angelos,  or  San  Diego.  A  third,  under 
Captain  Gunnison,  was  to  proceed  through  the  Rocky  mountains,  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Del  Norte,  by  way  of  the  Huerfano  river,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Green  and  Grand-rivers,  then  westwardly  along  the  Nicollet 
river  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  north,  by  way  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
Utah.  A  fourth  was  to  leave  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  reach  the  Pacific  somewhere  in  Lower  California  —  perhaps 
at  San  Diego. 

These  expeditions,  taken  in  connection  wiih  the  operations  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  navy,  in  explorations  of  highways  for  commerce,  contemplate 
the  most  beneficial  results,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  our  own  country, 
but  for  the  world,  and  certainly  rank  among  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  the  age.  When  these  gigantic  plans  shall  be  consummated  — 
when  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  reached  by  railways  —  when  the 
telegraph  shall  girdle  the  earth  —  and  ocean  steamships  shall  ply  regu- 
larly between  their  termini  and  that  "  farther  India"  whose  wealth  the 
commercial  world  has  so  long  coveted  —  the  beaten  tracks  of  com- 
merce will  be  changed,  and  a  new  and  wonderful  page  in  the  history 
of  the  world  will  be  opened. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  there  was  some  excitement  and  anxiety,  for  a 
time,  respecting  a  question  that  had  arisen  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries  off 
the  coasts  of  British  North  America.  According  to  a  treaty  made  in 
1818,  American  fishers  were  not  to  cast  their  lines  or  nets  in  the  bays  of 
British  possessions,  except  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  more  from  the 
shore.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  the  British  asserted  the  right,  according 
to  the  proper  construction  of  that  treaty,  to  draw  a  line  from  headland  to 
headland  of  these  bays,  and  to  exclude  the  American  fishers  from  the 
waters  within  that  line.  This  suliject  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  fijr  some  time  a  series  dispute  between  the  two  governments  was 
anticipated.     With  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season  in  1853,  new  appro- 
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hensions  of  difficulty  arose,  and  the  rumor  having  gone  abroad  that  the 
British  government  would  send  armed  vessels  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  new  view  of  matters,  our  own  government  sent  two  steam-vessels,  the 
Princeton  and  Fidton,  to  protect  the  Americans.  In  the  meanwhile, 
negotiations  upon  the  subject  were  pressed  forward  with  vigor,  and  in 
the  autumn  the  dispute  was  amicably  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

While  this  subject  was  engaging  the  attention  of  our  people,  an  event 
occurred  which  greatly  increased  the  respect  of  foreign  nations  for  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  while  it  produced  a  temporary  suspension  of 
friendly  feeling  between  our  government  and  that  of  Austria.  A  Hun- 
garian refugee,  named  Martin  Koszta,  had  taken  the  legal  measures  to 
become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  our  republic,  and  thereby  came  under  the 
protection  of  its  power.  While  engaged  in  business  at  Smyrna,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Austrian  consul-general, 
and  taken  on  board  an  Austrian  brig,  to  be  conveyed  to  Trieste  as  a  rebel 
refugee,  notwithstanding  he  carried  an  American  protection.  Captain 
Ingraham,  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis,  then  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Smyrna,  immediately  claimed  Koszta  as  an  American  citizen. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  Austrian  authorities  to  release  the  prisoner,  Ingra- 
ham cleared  his  vessel  for  action,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  brig  if 
Koszta  was  not  delivered  up  within  a  given  time.  The  Austrians  yielded 
to  the  powerful  arguments  of  forty  well-shotted  cannons,  and  the  refugee 
was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  French  consul  at  Smyrna,  to  await  the 
action  of  the  respective  governments.  Captain  Ingraham's  course  was 
everywhere  applauded  as  legal,  humane,  and  brave,  and  Congress  after- 
ward testified  its  approbation,  by  voting  him  an  elegant  sword.  The 
pride  of  the  Austrian  government  was  severely  wounded,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  it  issued  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Ingra- 
ham, and  sent  it  to  all  of  the  European  courts.  This  event  took  place 
at  Smyrna  on  the  second  of  July.  Intelligence  of  it  reached  our  gov- 
ernment at  the  close  of  August,  and  M.  Hulsemann,  the  Austrian 
charge  at  Washington,  immediately  demanded  an  apology,  or  some  other 
redress,  from  our  government,  and  menaced  the  United  States  with 
the  severest  displeasure  of  his  royal  master.  To  this  letter  Secretary 
Marcy  made  an  able  reply  on  the  26th  of  September,  in  which  he  took 
the  ground  that  Austria  had  no  right  to  seize  Koszta  on  Turkish  soil, 
1st.  because  the  municipal  laws  of  one  nation  can  not  be  enforced  in  the 
territory  of  another  ;  2d.  that  no  treaties  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
conferred  such  right  upon  either ;  3d.  that  if  such  rights  belonged  to 
Austria,  they  could  only  e.xtend  over  her  own  subjects,  and  Koszta,  having 
been  banished  from  her  dominions,  and  forbidden  to  return,  under  penalty 
of  death,  was  no  longer  a  subject  ;  and  lastly,  that  Koszta  had  the  national 
character  of  an  American  citizen,  and  that  the  United  States,  therefore, 
had  the  right  to  extend  its  protection  over  him,  if  it  should  see  lit  to  do 
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SO.  By  the  rules  of  international  law,  any  person  who  acquires  a  domi- 
cile in  any  country  becomes  clothed  with  its  national  character,  and  thus 
entitled  to  its  protection  ;  and  Koszta,  having  resided  in  the  United  States 
nearly  two  years,  and  declared  his  intention  to  make  it  his  future  abode, 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  government,  and  lost  none 
of  his  rights  by  temporary  absence,  on  business.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Marcy  declared,  that  the  agents  of  Austria  had  committed  the  first  aggres- 
sive act,  that  Captain  Ingraham  was  fully  justified  in  the  course  he  had 
taken,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  not  disavow 
or  censure  the  acts  of  its  agents,  tender  any  satisfaction  to  Austria,  or 
authorize  the  surrender  of  Koszta.  This  letter  from  the  secretarj'  was  a 
very  able  state-paper,  and  attracted  great  attention  abroad.  It  set  forth 
principles  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  protection,  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  of  great  importance,  and  the  case  was  so  clearly  against  Austria, 
that  its  protest  had  little  weight.  Koszta,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  flag,  returned  to  this  country  soon  afterward,  and  no  serious 
difficulty  ensued. 

The  thirty-third  Congress  (first  session)  convened  on  the  fif(h  of 
December,  when  Senator  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  took  his  seat  as  presiding 
officer  in  the  senate,  and  Hon.  Lynn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  contained  thirty- 
five  democrats  and  twenty-two  whigs,  there  being  five  vacancies.  In  the 
house  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  democrats,  seventy-one 
whigs,  and  four  free-soilers.  The  president's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress,  was  presented  to  that  body  on  the  sixth,  and  was  well  received 
by  all  parties.  It  contained  the  gratifying  statement,  in  regard  to  our 
domestic  relations,  that  we  were  exempt  from  any  cause  of  serious  dis- 
quietude, and  that  the  controversies  which  had  agitated  the  country  with 
threatening  power  at  times,  were  passing  away  with  the  causes  which 
produced  them.  The  feeling  in  both  houses  of  Congress  was  coincident 
with  this  pleasing  fact,  and  a  greater  degree  of  unanimity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  was  exhibited,  than  had 
been  perceived  since  the  excitement  incident  to  the  slavery  agitation  in 
1850.  And  the  people  regarded  the  session  as  one  of  moment,  because 
subjects  of  vast  national  importance  would  necessarily  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  their  representatives.  The  topic  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  country,  to  be  discussed,  was  that  of  a  railway 
conmiunication  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  were,  also,  important 
treaties  in  progress  of  negotiation  respecting  boundaries  and  claims 
between  the  United  States  and  their  southern  neighbors,  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  which  chiefly  related  to  inter-oceanic  communications 
across  the  great  isthmus  between  North  and  South  America  ;  and  bound- 
ary lines  between  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  old  Mexico,  were  to 
be  established.     In  addition  to  these,  a  movement,  which  had  been  for 
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some  time  in  progress  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  favorable  to  their  political 
anuexaiioii  lu  the  United  States,  had  reached  the  point  of  earnest  over- 
tures, on  the  part  of  that  government,  for  such  a  consummation.  With 
such  interests  at  stake,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  after  disposing 
of  all  preliminary  business,  prepared  to  enter  vigorously  upon  the  duties 
pertaining  thereto,  when  a  new  topic  appeared  for  discussion,  which  not 
only  arrested  the  current  of  prepared  business  in  Congress,  but  claimed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large. 

In  the  centre  of  our  continent  is  a  vast  region,  almost  twice  as  large, 
in  territorial  extent,  as  the  original  thirteen  states,  stretching  between 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Pacific  territories,  from  the 
thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  British  possessions,  and 
embracing  one  fourth  of  all  the  public  lands  of  tlie  United  States.  On 
the  4th  of  January  [1854],  Mr.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  senate  com- 
miitee  on  territories,  reported  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  territory  in 
tiiis  region,  to  be  called  Nebraska.  On  the  2.3d  of  the  same  month  he 
reported  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
two  territories,  one  to  be  called  Nebraska  and  the  other  Kansas.  These 
included  the  immense  domain  just  alluded  to.  The  substitute  proposed 
to  extend  over  both  territories  the  constitution  and  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  passed  in  1820-21,  which  section  it  declared 
to  be  "  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  commoidy 
called  the  compromise  measures,  and  is  declared  inoperative."  The 
section  alluded  to  is  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  provided 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Missouri,  and  in  all 
territory  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude 
(soutliern  boundary  of  Missouri),  and  prohibited  in  all  territory  northerly 
and  westerly  of  these  limits.  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  which  the  people  there  were  left 
free  to  decide  the  question  for  themselves,  whether  they  would  allow  or 
prohibit  slavery  within  their  domain,  so  effectually  repealed  the  Missouri 
compromise,  that  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  previously  moved 
an  amendment  repealing  that  compromise  in  terms,  withdrew  it,  saying, 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  modified  by  the  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  not  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  slavery,  but  to  remove 
whatever  obstacles  Congress  had  placed  in  the  way  of  it,  and  to  apply 
to  the  territories  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  31st,  in  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  and  was 
replied  to  on  the  3d  of  February,  by  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  who  insisted 
that  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  of  1820  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
good  faith  by  which  the  North  and  South  had  pledged  themselves  to  abide 
by  that   act,  as  an  adjustment  of  the   controvery  to   which  it  put  an   end. 
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Upon  these  issues  the  bill  was  discussed  in  Congress  and  among  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  slavery  agitation  was  aroused  in  all  its  strength 
and  rancor.  The  whole  North  became  violently  excited.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  petitions  and  remonstrances 
against  the  measure,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Nebraska,  were  poured 
into  the  senate  while  the  debate  on  the  subject  was  progressing.  One 
of  these  petitions,  presented  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  senate,  was 
signed  by  three  thousand  clergymen  of  New  England.  The  chief  speakers 
in  the  senate  who  engaged  in  the  debate  in  favor  of  the  bill  were,  Messrs. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  Badger, 
of  North  Carolina,  Pettit,  of  Indiana,  Toombs  and  Dawson,  of  Georgia, 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  Cooper  and  Broadhend,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Norris,  of  New  Hampshire;,  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Thompson,  of 
New  Jersey.  General  Cass  disliked  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
but  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  it.  The  chief  speakers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  were  Senators  Chase  and  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Everett  and 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  Seward,  of  New  York,  Houston,  of  Texas, 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Fessenden,  of  Maine.  The  final  vote  was 
taken  on  the  seventh  of  March,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-seven  to  fourteen.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows,  that  of  the 
thirty-seven  who  voted  in  the  afFirniative,  there  were  fourteen  democrats 
from  the  free  states,  and  fourteen  democrats  and  nine  whigs  from  slave 
states  ;  and  that  of  the  fourteen  votes  against  it,  there  were  six  democrats 
(including  Senators  Chase  and  Sumner,  who  belong  to  the  independent 
democrats),  and  six  whigs  from  free  states,  and  one  democrat  and  one 
whig  from  slave  states.  Five  of  each  party  were  absent  or  did  not  vote. 
Mr.  Richardson,  from  the  committee  on  territories,  reported  a  bill  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  31st  of  January,  for  the  organization  of 
tlie  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  was  similar,  in  its  provisions, 
to  the  one  then  pending  in  the  senate,  and  after  a  confused  debate,  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
to  ninety-five.  From  that  time  until  early  in  May,  incidental  debate.s 
upon  the  subject  occurred  in  the  house.  In  one  of  them,  Mr.  Benton, 
»>f  Missouri,  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  asserting  that  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  one  of  the  three  great  measures  by  which  the 
Ihiion  had  been  formed,  and  its  harmony  preserved,  the  first  being  the 
«)rdinancft  of  1787,  and  the  second  the  federal  constitution.  On  the  7lh 
of  May,  the  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  a  motion  was  make  to  lay  aside  all  other 
public  business  before  the  house,  in  order  to  take  up  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  This  proposition,  which  was  considered  as  a  test  of  the  opinions 
of  the  house  in  regard  to  the  mopsure,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  to  eighty-eight.  Eighteen  bills  were  then  taken  np 
consecutively  and  laid  aside  bv  vote  of  tlic  committee,  when  tlio  Kan.-«a8- 
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Nebraska  bill  was  reached.  It  was  discussed  under  the  rule  permitting 
speeches  of  one  hour  in  length  until  Friday,  the  12th,  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  terminate  debate  upon  the  bill,  at  noon  the  following  day, 
and  on  this  motion  the  previous  question  was  called.  The  taking  of  the 
vote  was  resisted  by  motions  to  adjourn,  et  cetera,  until  evening,  when  an 
adjournment  was  consented  to.  The  next  day  a  motion  was  made  to  close 
the  debate  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  five  minutes  after  the  house 
should  go  into  committee  of  the  whole.  This  was  withdrawn  on  Monday, 
the  15th;  and  finally,  by  the  use  of  the  previous  question,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  terminate  debate  on  the  bill  at  noon,  on  Saturday  the  20th. 
The  debate  continued  with  much  warmth  during  the  interim,  and  many 
amendments  Avere  offered.  On  Monday,  the  22d,  the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  when  the  subject  was  taken  up,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  not  acquainted  with  his  reasons,  one  of  the  true 
friends  of  the  bill  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause.  The 
member  stated,  that  under  an  old  and  unrepealed  rule  (119th)  of  the 
house,  such  motion  had  precedence  of  all  others,  except  for  adjournment, 
and  that,  if  the  committee  would  agree  to  his  motion,  that  action  could 
be  reported  to  the  house  ;  that  body  (the  majority  being  friendly  to  the 
measure),  could  then  disagree  to  the  report,  a  substitute,  embodying  all 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  bill  could  be  offered,  and  in  that  way  all 
amendments  could  be  shut  out  and  a  vote  had  on  the  bill.  Perceiving 
the  object  of  the  movement,  the  friends  of  the  bill  voted  according  to 
these  suggestions,  the  minority  lost  its  power  to  interfere  with  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  by  offering  amendment  after  amendment,  and  the  previous 
question  being  called  for  and  seconded,  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  car- 
ried. When  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  made  his  report 
to  the  house  it  was  disagreed  to,  and  the  main  question  was  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  question  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  was  taken  on  the  22d  of 
May,  and  resulted  in  one  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  in  the  affirmative, 
and  one  hundred  in  the  negative.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  voles, 
twelve  were  given  by  whigs  and  fifty-eight  by  democrats  from  the  slave- 
holding  states,  and  the  remaining  forty-three  by  democrats  from  the  free 
states.  Of  the  one  hundred  negative  votes,  seven  were  given  by  whigs 
and  two  by  democrats  from  the  slave  states,  and  forty-four  by  whigs, 
forty-three  by  democrats,  and  four  by  free-soilers  from  the  free  states. 
This  terminated  one  of  most  exciting  debates  ever  known  in  Congress. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  proceedings  there  was  a  consecutive 
session  of  thirty-six  hours  on  one  occasion  !  Three  days  after  the  final 
action  in  the  house,  the  senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  made  therein, 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  became  a  law  on  the  last  day  of  May,  by 
receiving  the  signature  of  the  president. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  political  tmnexation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.      This  excited  a  good  deal  of  atiention  during  portions 
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of  the  years  1853  and  1854,  and  still  remains  a  matter  of  much  interest. 
Those  islands,  from  their  geograpliical  position,  are  destined  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  future  commercial  operations  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
A  large  majority  of  the  white  residents  there  are  Americans  by  birth; 
and  the  government,  in  all  its  essential  operations,  is  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans, notwithstanding  the  king  on  the  throne  is  a  native  prince,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  ability.  When  the  consuls  of  France  and  England 
perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  late  king  to  have  his  domain 
annexed  to  the  TInited  States,  they  cliarged  tlie  scheme  up(m  certain 
American  missionaries,  and  olhcially  protested  against  their  alleaed  con- 
duct. They  declared  that  France  and  England  would  not  remain  indif- 
ferent spectators  of  such  a  movement.  The  missionaries  and  the  United 
States  commissioner  disclaimed  any  tampering  with  the  native  authorities 
on  the  subject;  at  the  same  time  the  latter,  in  a  published  reply  to  the 
protest,  denied  the  right  of  foreign  governments  to  interfere  to  prevent 
such  a  result  if  it  should  be  deemed  mutually  desirable.  Preliminary 
negotiations  for  annexation  were  commenced  by  the  United  States'  com- 
mercial agent  at  the  islands,  and,  in  January,  1854,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives,  when  speaking  upon  the  president's 
messnge,  strongly  urged  the  measure  of  annexation,  as  beneficial  to  both 
parties.  These  negotiations  linally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  treaty 
to  that  effect,  when,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854,  King  Kamahameha 
died,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince 
Alexander  Liholiho.  The  new  king,  covetous  of  power  and  influence, 
immediately  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  subject  of  annexation  has  not  since  been  revived.  But 
the  teachings  of  the  present,  and  the  history  of  the  past,  seem  to  contain 
plain  prophecies  of  such  a  connection  at  a  time  not  distant  in  the  future. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  expedition  sent  out  in  1853,  to  explore 
routes  for  a  railway  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
subject  was  again  before  Congress,  and  received  special  attention  in  the 
winter  of  1854,  notwithstanding  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  an  absorb- 
ing topic.  The  select  committee  of  the  senyte  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject,  made  a  report  on  the  lOtli  of  March,  which  recommended  that 
liberal  grants  of  land  on  the  accepted  route  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
pany or  companies  who  should  contract  to  build  the  road,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  not  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  per  mile  for  carrying 
the  United  States  mail,  the  road  to  be  commenced  within  three  years, 
and  completed  in  ten  years.  Provision  was  also  made  for  constituting 
the  government  of  the  United  States  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  road. 
This  subject,  under  various  aspects,  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  people  ever  since,  but  the  route  and  plan  are  yet 
undetermined.  The  construction  of  such  highway  is  among  the  great 
things  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
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Another  subject  of  great  importance  occupied  the  attention  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854. 
This  was  the  homestead  bill,  which  was  a  plan  for  providing  permanent 
homes  on  the  public  domain  for  actual  settlers.  After  much  debate,  it 
finally  assumed  a  shape  (and  was  adopted)  which  provided,  that  all  lands 
which  have  been  in  the  market  for  ten  years  are  subject  to  entry,  for 
such  persons,  at  one  dollar  an  acre  ;  for  fifteen  years,  at  seventy-five  cents 
an  acre  ;  and  so  on  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  those  which  had  been  in 
market  thirty  years,  were  to  be  offered  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an 
acre.  It  was  further  provided,  that  no  one,  under  this  law,  could  acquire 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Toward  the  close  of  January,  a  discussion  occurred  in  the  senate  on 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cass,  calling  for  copies  of  correspondence  showing 
the  official  character  and  position  of  Archbishop  Bedini,  an  Italian  priest 
then  in  the  United  States,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  pope's  nuncio. 
The  correspondence  was  produced,  and  showed  that  Bedini  had  been 
accredited  nuncio  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Brazil,  and  had  been  directed 
by  the  pope  to  visit  the  United  States,  convey  to  the  government  expres- 
sions of  the  friendship  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  solicit  the  president  to  extend 
his  protection  to  all  Roman  catholics  within  the  bounds  of  the  republic. 
The  nuncio  visited  several  of  our  western  cities,  charged  with  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  powers  by  his  master  at  Rome,  and  in  some  places  he 
became  the  cause  of  popular  tumults  because  of  his  alleged  participation 
in  the  putting  to  death  of  several  eminent  Italian  patriots  in  1848.  His 
political  mission  was  fruitless  of  good,  and  the  accusations  against  him 
made  him  generally  so  unpopular  that  he  considered  his  person  in  danger, 
and  he  left  the  country  clandestinely.  On  the  same  day  when  action 
upon  this  subject  was  had  in  the  senate  (January  23d),  M.  Bodisco,  who 
had  been  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington  for  about  seventeen  years, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Georgetown,  where  he  had  married  an  American 
young  lady,  many  years  before. 

During  this  session,  intelligence  of  piratical  movements  in  Lower 
California,  and  of  frcsb  indignities  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Cuba,  reached  our  government,  and  elicited  prompt  action.  On  the 
18th  of  January  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  all  citizens 
against  engaging  in  any  unlawful  expeditions  against  the  territories  of. 
nations  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  This  was  aimed  at  armed  "  emi- 
grants" then  organized  under  William  Walker,  the  subsequent  invader  of 
Nicaragua,  who  were  prepared  to  seize  any  domain  in  Mexico  or  Central 
America,  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  too  few  and  weak  to  maintain 
their  rights.  Not  long  afterward  intelligence  came,  that  the  American 
steamship  Black  IVarrior  had  been  seized  at  Havana,  by  order  of  the 
Spani.sh  authorities  there,  and  that,  under  a  shallow  prttfiice,  the  vessel 
and  cargo  had  been  declared  confiscated.      This  fliicrant  outratrt!  aroused 
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all  the  recent  resentment  against  the  Spanish  officials  in  Cuba,  and  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  suspend  the  neutrality 
laws  and  compel  those  officials  to  behave  properly.  This  was  not  done, 
but  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  Madrid,  with  instructions  to  the 
American  minister  there,  to  demand  from  the  Spanish  government  imme- 
diate redress  in  the  form  of  indemnification  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
The  Spanish  government  justified  the  act,  and  the  justification,  operating 
with  other  causes  for  irritation  and  suspicion  on  tlic  part  of  the  United 
States,  led  to  the  famous  consultation  of  American  ministers  in  Europe 
known  as  the  Ostend  conference. 

Early  in  July,  Mr.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  American  minister  in  London,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  tlip 
British  government  in  maintaining  large  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
directing  him  to  endeavor  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  abandon  any  arrange- 
ment into  which  it  might  have  entf^red  with  Spain,  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  On  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  the  secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Soule,  at  Madrid,  directing  him  to  urge 
upon  the  Spanish  government  the  cession  or  the  sale  of  Cuba  ;  and  to 
protest  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  oilier  European  powers, 
suggesting  that  Spain  might  profitably  grant  Cuba  a  more  independent 
government,  while  retaining  some  commercial  advantages  for  herself. 
Very  little  more  was  done  in  the  matter  until  after  the  alTair  with  the 
Blavk  Warrior,  the  following  winter,  when,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1854, 
the  secretary  sent  instructions  to  .Mr.  Soule  to  demand  immediate  redress 
for  the  outrage,  claiming,  in  another  letter,  written  on  the  17th  of  the 
.same  month,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  about  this  time  fears  were  entertained  of  a  design  to  introduce  a 
new  system  of  agricultural  labor  into  Cuba,  and  by  instructions  dated  the 
3d  of  April,  Mr.  Soule  was  clothed  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  island.  On  the  16th  of  August  fcdlowing,  Mr.  Marcy 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  conference  between  Minister  Buchanan,  at 
London,  Minister  Mason,  at  Paris,  and  Minister  Soule,  at  Madrid,  at  some 
convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  a  concert  of 
action  in  aid  of  tlie  negotiations  with  Spain.  They  accordingly  met  at 
Ostend,  a  seaport  town  in  Belgium,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854,  and 
opened  their  conference  on  the  following  day.  After  remaining  there 
three  days  they  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
from  thence,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  they  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  United  States  government,  which  embodied  their  views.  They  con- 
cluded that  an  immediate  and  earnest  eflTort  ought  to  be  made  to  purchase 
Cuba  from  Spain  at  a  price  not  exceeding  a  maximun  sum,  not  specified, 
but  wliich,  as  was  afterward  indicated,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  They  suggested  that  the  proposal  should  be  laid 
before  lh«  Cortes  about  to  assemble,  in  such  a  frank,  free,  and  open  man- 
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ner  as  to  disarm  cavil.  It  was  urged  in  their  communication,  that  the 
geographical  position  of  Cuba  rendered  its  accession  highly  important  to 
the  United  States  ;  that  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  Spain  herself  would  be  a  great  gainer  thereby, 
because  Cuba,  in  its  best  days,  never  yielded  to  the  Spanish  treasury  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually,  while  at  that  time,  there 
was  an  actual  annual  deficit  of  over  half  a  million.  It  was  then  urged, 
that  the  oppressions  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  would  inevitably 
lead  to  insurrection,  and  in  that  event,  neutrality  laws  would  have  no 
effect  in  restraining  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States  in 
taking  part  in  the  civil  war,  of  course  in  favor  of  the  oppressed.  In 
conclusion  they  recommended,  that  in  the  event  of  Spain's  refusing  to 
sell  the  island,  after  a  sum  far  beyond  its  value  had  been  offered  for  it, 
then,  as  Cuba,  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  might  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  union  of  these  slates,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  it  away  from  its 
oppressor  by  force.  In  that  event,  the  ministers  argued,  "  we  should  be 
justified  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if 
we  possess  the  power."  The  president  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
pursue  the  course  indicated  by  the  ministers,  and  since  then  the  subject 
has  rested.  Mr.  Soule,  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  his  government, 
resigned  his  commission  in  December,  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  a  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  appro- 
priating ten  millions  of  acres  of  public  land  to  the  several  states,  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigent  insane  within  their  respective  limits.  On  the  2d 
of  May  the  president  returned  this  bill  to  the  senate,  from  which  it  was 
received,  with  his  objections,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  confer  power  upon  the  general  government  to  make  such 
appropriation,  and  that  he  considered  any  assumption  of  such  power  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  A  debate  ensued  on  the  receipt  of  this  veto 
message,  in  which  the  president's  views  were  sustained  by  the  democratic 
senators,  and  opposed  by  the  whigs. 

Violations  of  our  neutrality  laws  continued  to  give  the  government 
trouble.  Piratical  and  insurrectionary  movements  in  Lower  California, 
under  the  leadership  of  restless  Americans,  caused  the  Mexican  consul 
at  San  Francisco  to  endeavor  to  enlist  Germans  and  Frenchmen  to  serve 
under  the  Mexican  flag  in  opposition  to  these  invaders  and  insurgents. 
Three  or  four  hundred  men  were  enlisted,  when  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  government  authorities,  and  the  consul  was  arrested  for  a  violation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  French  consul  at  San 
Francisco  was  indicted  for  the  same  alleged  offence.  At  about  the  same 
time  information  was  received  by  the  president,  thai  another  expedition 
was  organizing  to  invade  Cuba,  and  on  the  31st  of  May,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  against  such  expeditions. 
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Amonf?  the  important  acts  of  this  session  were  the  ratifications  of  sev- 
eral treaties.  The  one  known  as  the  Gadsden  treaty,  by  which  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  fixed,  was  ratified 
in  July.  By  it  the  United  States  are  released  from  the  oblioaiion  imposed 
by  the  treaty  made  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  1818,  lo  protect 
the  frontier  of  that  country  af>ain.st  the  Indians.  In  consideration  of  this 
release,  and  for  the  territory  ceded  by  Mfxico,  the  United  State.-s  inrreed 
to  pay  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Several  commercial  and  other  advanlaces 
were  secured  to  the  United  Stales  by  this  treaty,  particularly  the  rij)lit- 
of-way  for  persons,  merchandise,  troops,  and  mails,  across  the  i.stliinus 
of  Tehuantepec.  The  bill,  making  the  appropriation  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars  requisite  to  carry  tliis  treaty  in  edect,  was  passed  by  a  vote,  in 
the  house  of  one  hundred  and  two  to  sixty-three,  and  in  the  senate  of 
thirty-four  to  six. 

A  treaty  negotiated  at  Washington  by  Lord  Elgin,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  providing  for  commercial  reciprocity  between 
this  country  and  the  British  provinces,  was  also  ratified  before  the  close 
of  the  session.  It  provided,  that  the  fisheries  of  the  provinces,  except 
that  of  Newfoundland,  shall  be  open  to  American  citizens,  and  that  the 
British  shall  participate  in  the  American  fisheries  as  far  as  the  36th 
degree  of  north  latitude  ;  that  there  shall  be  free  commerce  between  the 
provinces  and  the  United  States  in  flour,  bread-stud's,  fruits,  fish,  animals, 
lumber,  and  a  variety  of  natural  productions  in  their  untnanufactured 
state  ;  and  that  all  frontier  canals  shall  be  open  to  the  trade  of  each  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

An  important  commercial  treaty  negotiated  with  Japan  by  Commodore 
Perry,  was  ratified  by  the  senate,  in  secret  session.  Also  a  treaty  with 
Russia,  guarantying  the  nentrality  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
then  pending  between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  England,  France,  and 
Turkey,  on  the  other,  its  chief  field  of  operations  being  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Black  sea.  In  that  treaty  the  principle  was  fully 
recognised,  as  a  doctrine  of  international  law,  that  free  ships  shall  make 
free  goods,  and  that  the  property  of  neutrals,  unless  contraband  of  war, 
shall  be  respected,  even  if  found  on  board  enemies'  vessels. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  then  in  progress.  Great  Britain  and  France 
announced  their  purpose  to  observe  the  maxim  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods,  and  that  neutral  property  on  board  enemies'  ships, 
other  than  contraband  of  war,  should  be  exempt  from  confiscation.  This 
led  our  government  to  make  a  proposition  for  special  conventions  with 
several  European  powers,  which  should  embrace  that  rule.  Signillca- 
tions  of  approval  from  some  were  received,  and  Russia,  having  acting 
prniiipilv  in  the  matter,  the  treaty  above-mentioned  was  made. 

In  February  and  March,  1851,  Mr.  nnchanan  had  reported  to  .Mr. 
Marcy  the  substance  of  conversations  he  had  held  with  Lord  Clar>  ridon, 
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on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  of  privateering.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan indirectly  urged  a  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  latter,  it  being, 
at  best,  nothing  more  than  legalized  piracy.  Mr.  Marcy  informed  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  while  our  government  was  ready  to  recognise  tlie  princi- 
ple that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
England  and  France  might  give  it  an  unconditional  sanction,  so  that  it 
might  become  recognised  as  a  doctrine  of  international  law  iliroiighout 
the  civilized  world,  it  was  not  prepared  to  listen  to  any  proposition  for 
the  total  suppression  of  privateering.  The  reason  was  obvious.  The 
navy  of  England  being  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  that  power,  the  latter  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  if  not  allowed  to  resort  to  its  mercantile  marine. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  the  president  returned  to  Congress,  with  his 
objections,  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses,  making  appropriations  for  the 
repair  and  completion  of  sundry  public  works,  belonging  to  a  class  known 
as  internal  improvements,  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  general 
government.  Some  provisions  of  ihe  bill  were  not  national  in  their  char- 
acter, and  the  president  had  no  alternative  but  to  withhold  his  signature 
from  it  as  a  whole.     His  reasons  were  given  at  length  afterward. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  after  a 
laborious  session  of  eight  months.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  question, 
which  had  formed  the  absorbing  topic  of  thought  and  action  in  and  out 
of  Congress  during  a  great  portion  of  that  time,  had  become  a  wedge  of 
political  disorganization  so  powerful,  that  new  issues  were  formed,  and 
the  germs  of  new  parties  were  already  visible,  when  the  members 
returned  to  their  constituents.  Out  of  the  agitations  thus  engendered, 
sectional  animosities  have  been  evolved  which  have  led  to  acts  of  fratri- 
cidal violence,  extremely  painful  to  the  sensibilities  of  every  true  patriot. 

Upon  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  is  a  region  known 
as  the  Musquito  coast,  inhabited,  chiefly,  by  a  degraded  race  of  natives, 
but  occupying  an  important  commercial  position,  in  prospective.  Tho 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  interested  in  commercial 
operations,  are  each  desirous  to  have  control  of  that  region  for  purposes 
of  free  communication  and  transportation,  by  a  short  land-route  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  by  canal  or  otherwise.  These  conflicting  interests  have, 
at  limes,  menaced  the  friendly  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  An  event  occurred  there  in  June,  1854,  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  to  lead  to  serious  disputes  between  the  two  governments. 
The  chief  town  was  San  Juan  or  Greytown.  In  the  spring  of  1854, 
property  belonging  to  American  citizens  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  alleged, 
had  been  stolen,  and  conveyed  within  the  town.  A  demand  was  made 
upon  the  authorities  for  its  restoration.  It  was  refused,  and  the  United 
States  frigate  Cyane,  having  been  sent  there,  honil)ar(led  the  town  on  the 
13th  of  July.      The  commander  of  tlie  British  ship,  Bermuda,  lying  there. 
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protested  against  the  bombardment,  and  claimed  that  the  place  was  under 
British  protection.  The  act  was  denounced  by  the  English  press  as  an 
insult  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  government  was  disposed,  for  awhile,  to 
regard  it  in  the  same  light.  But  the  cloud  passed  away  in  course  of  time, 
it  being  clearly  perceived  that  the  question  at  issue  did  not  involve  a 
matter  of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  two  great  nations  so  fraternally 
allied,  in  warring  with  each  other.  Recently  claims  for  indemiiiiy  for 
British  subjects  then  residing  at  Greytown,  who  lost  property  at  the  lime 
of  the  bombardment,  liave  I)een  made  upon  our  government,  and  become 
a  subject  for  discussion. 

The  second  session  of  the  ihirtv-tln'rd  Congress,  convened  on  tlie  4ih 
of  December,  1854,  and  the  president's  second  annual  message  was  com- 
municated to  both  houses  on  the  same  day.  In  it  he  armounced  the  fact, 
that  negotiations  respecting  the  duties  which  the  Danish  government 
levied  upon  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes  that  passed  ihrougli  the 
sound  upon  its  borders,  were  in  progress,  and  recommended  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  treaty  by  which  Denmark  claimed  that  right.  He  also 
vindicated  the  destruction  of  Greytown,  not  only  by  a  plea  of  justification, 
but  of  precedents  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  other  states.  He  renewed 
his  suggestions  adverse  to  the  policy  of  donating  the  public  lands  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  railways,  and  also  against  government  appropria- 
tions for  general  internal  improvements.  On  this  subject  he  communi- 
cated a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  more  fully  expressed 
his  objections  to  an  internal  improvement  bill,  already  mentioned,  which 
he  vetoed  toward  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  recommended  the 
policy  of  confining  the  appropriations  by  the  general  government  to  the 
works  necessary  to  be  constructed  in  the  exercise  of  its  undisputed 
powers. 

The  reports  of  the  several  departments  accompanying  the  president's 
message,  exhibited  the  strength  ai\d  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  a  favorable  light.  The  public  debt  was  a  little  less  than  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  redeemable  at  difTerent  times  during  fourteen  years, 
and  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  upward  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
On  that  account  the  president  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
The  secretary  of  the  navy,  after  mentioning  the  condition  and  disposition 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  recommended  an  increase  of  it, 
and  also  a  retired  list  for  faithful  officers  who  had  become  infirm.  He 
also  reported,  that  Lieutenant  Strain,  who  had  commanded  an  expedition 
sent  to  explore  a  ship-canal  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  had 
returned  and  believed  the  project  to  be  impracticable. 

Very  little  of  interest  transpired  in  Congress  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  session.  The  fever  heat  displayed  in  the  last  session  appeared  to 
have  given  place  to  a  chill  in  tliis,  and  the  proceedings  attracted  very 
little  public  attention  until  Senator  Cass,  early  in  February,  enunciated 
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in  the  senate  his  doctrine  concerning  instructions  to  representatives.  On 
the  5th  of  that  month,  his  colleague  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  Michigan,  instructing  them,  as  senators  from  that  state,  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  slavery  from  the  territories  of 
Knii^as  and  Nebraska.  He  then  referred  to  his  declarations  several 
years  before,  that  he  should  always  obey  such  instructions  when  fairly 
exercised  under  proper  circumstances  ;  but  his  present  position,  he  said, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  and  be  true  to  his  convictions  of 
duty.  'I'lie  democratic  party  in  Michigan  had  recently  lost  its  ascend- 
ency, and  had  been  succeeded  by  another  in  whose  sentiments  he  could 
not  acquiesce.  The  question  naturally  suggested  by  these  circum- 
stances, was  whether  a  political  party,  whenever  it  obtains  power,  by 
whatever  combinations,  has  a  right  to  pass  resolutions  which  its  opponents, 
in  legislative  trusts,  are  bound  to  obey  ?  or,  if  prevented  from  obeying  by 
their  conscience  or  consistency,  are  bound  to  resign  ?  He  believed  such 
a  rule  would  radically  affect  the  organization  of  tlie  senate,  deprive  it  of 
every  characteristic  of  permanence,  and  be  inconijiatible  with  the  objects 
of  its  institution,  as  the  representative  branch  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  As  he  could  not  conscientiously  approve  of  the  measures  for 
which  he  was  instructed  to  vote,  believing  them  to  be  the  signal  for 
breaking  up  this  confederacy,  he  should  not,  therefore,  obey  them,  nor 
should  he  resign.  This  doctrine  of  instruction  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
subject,  and  the  wisest  men  entertain  different  opinions  concerning  it. 

At  about  this  time  public  attention  was  largely  directed  to  an  emi- 
grating expedition  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Musquilo  coast. 
Two  British  sui)jects  claimed  to  have  obtained  a  grant  of  that  territory 
from  the  king  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  under  that  grant.  Colonel  H. 
L.  Kinney  fitted  uul  an  expedition  to  settle  upon  and  improve  the  lands. 
As  the  government  of  Nicaragua  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Mosquito  country,  it  protested  against  this  emigration  scheme  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  movement  oc- 
curred in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  ]8r)4;  and  on  the  16th  of 
January  following,  the  Nicaraguan  minister  at  Washington  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  our  government,  setting  forth  the  facts,  that  the  English  had 
attempted  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  country  ;  that  the 
United  States  had,  as  long  ago  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  taken  the 
ground  that  no  European  government  should  interfere  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  republics  of  Central  America,  and  that  the  right  of  the 
Musquito  king,  acting  under  British  influence,  to  make  any  grants  oi  land 
whatever,  was  thus  practically  denied.  To  this  the  secretary  of  state 
replied,  that  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  intention  but  peaceful  emi- 
gration in  the  movement,  the  federal  government  would  not  interfere. 
Subsequent  developments  awakened  the  suspicions  of  our  government 
that  the  movement  involved  more  than  emigration  for  settlements,  and, 
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in  June,  Colonel  Kinney  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attempting  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  was  admitted  to 
bail,  and  proceeding  secretly  to  Nicaragua  with  a  few  followers,  he  soon 
afterward  published  a  card,  calling  upon  those  who  had  enlisted  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  by  whatever  conveyance  they  might  obtain.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had  issued  a  decree,  pro- 
hibiting Kinney  and  his  companions  from  entering  the  territory,  and 
directing  them  to  be  immediately  seized  and  conducted  to  the  seal  of 
government. 

Another  phase  of  the  emigration  scheme  was  now  developed.  Colonel 
William  Walker,  who  with  a  few  followers  had  invaded  Sonora  from 
California,  the  year  before,  was  invited  by  Kinney  to  join  him  in 
improving  his  grant  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  in  developing  its  mineral 
resources.  Walker  left  San  Francisco  in  August,  with  three  hundred 
armed  men,  ostensibly  to  join  the  peaceful  Kinney,  but  really  to  invade 
Nicaragua.  Taking  advantage  of  revolutionary  movements  in  that  dis- 
tracted state,  he  was  successful,  and  in  October,  marched  upon  and  cap- 
tured Granada,  the  capital  of  the  state.  He  placed  a  Nicaraguan  in  the 
presidential  chair,  and  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  government,  which 
was  recognised  by  the  British  consul,  and  favorably  rej^arded  by  the 
resident  minister  of  the  United  States.  The  new  government  asserted 
its  claim  to  the  Musquilo  territory,  and  Colonel  Kinney,  who  had  been 
elected  governor  thereof  by  the  white  inhabitants,  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treasonable  practices,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 

In  the  winter  of  1856,  an  alliance  of  the  Central  American  states 
against  Walker  was  formed,  and  hostilities  continued  for  more  than  a 
year,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  tlie  invader  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  The  success  of  Walker  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  when  he 
utterly  vanquished  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  appeared  to  establish  his 
power ;  and  it  became  so  apparent  that  a  permanent  state  was  there 
founded  by  men  from  the  north,  that  a  minister  was  received  at  Wash- 
ington from  Walker's  government,  and  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  was 
opened. 

Congress  closed  its  session  on  the  4th  of  March,  having  passed  but 
few  acts  of  general  public  importance  until  within  a  few  days  previous 
to  adjournment.  On  the  17th  of  February  tlie  president  vetoed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliations 
committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  year  1801.  'i'lie  bill,  notwith- 
standing his  objections,  was  voted  upon  in  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  20th,  but  failed  to  receive  the  constitutional  support  of  two  thirds 
of  the  votes.  A  bill  making  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  from 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Collins  line  of  Liverpool  steamers,  for 
mail  service,  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to  eighty-two  on 
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the  18th,  anil  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-two.  That 
bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  on  the  3d  of 
March.  This  A-^eto  was  vehemently  assailed  in  the  house  as  an  unwar- 
rantable inttM-ference  on  the  part  of  the  executive  with  the  .legislation  of 
Congress,  but  on  putting  it  to  vote  the  result  was,  ayes  niiiety-oight,  nays 
seventy-nine  ;  less  than  two  thirds  in  favor.  In  the  meaiuvhile  the  senate 
had  made  the  vetoed  bill  a  part  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  and  in  that 
shape  it  became  a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto. 

A  bill  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  reorganizing  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  system  of  the  United  States,  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 
several  ministers  at  rates  graduated  according  to  the  relative  importance 
of  their  posts,  and  substituting  salaries  for  fees  in  the  case  of  many  con- 
suls, and  abolishing  the  office  or  title  of  charge  d'affaires.  This  bill  was 
revised  by  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  next  Congress,  when 
important  changes  were  made.  It  was  approved  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1856.  A  bill  was  also  passed  organizing  a  board  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  adjudicating  claims  upon  Congress  ;  and  another  providing  a 
retired  list  fur  the  navy.  A  private  company  was  also  authorized  to 
establish  a  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Pacitic  ocean,  receiving  from  the  government  the  right  of  way  two 
hundred  feet  in  width.  An  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  made  for  statuary  for  the  new  capitol,  to  be  executed  by  Hiram 
Powers;  and  a  joint  resolution,  approved  on  the  15th  of  February, 
authorized  the  president  to  confer  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  by  brevet, 
in  a  single  instance,  for  eminent  services.  He  accordingly  (as  intended) 
bestowed  the  lionor  upon  Major-General  Scott.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  the  president  transmitted  to  Congress  a  very  large  collection  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  the  Ostend  conference,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  a  brief  account. 

At  the  close  of  1854,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1855,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which,  for  a  while,  seriously  disturbed  the  existing 
harmony  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  had  been  for  some  time  apparent,  that  enlistments  of  recruits 
for  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea  were  in  progress  in  American  cities, 
under  the  sanction  of  English  officials.  This  fact  was  at  length  certified 
by  the  trial  of  two  men  at  Philadel|)hia,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  on 
a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
then  proved  that  enlistments  had  been  made  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  British  minister  at  Washington.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  remonstrated  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  demanded  the  recall 
of  its  minister.  Tiie  latter  refused  compliance  ;  and  timid  persons,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  thought  they  perceived,  in  this  attitude  of  the 
two  governments,  a  certain  presage  of  war.  A  friendly  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence upon  the  subject  was  opened,  and  the  president  dismissed, 
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not  only  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  but  also  the  British  consuls 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  because  of  their  complicity 
in  violating  our  neutrality  laws.  But  serious  difficulties  were  not  the 
result.  The  British  government  tacitly  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
course  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  after  leaving  the  ministerial 
seat  at  Washington  vacant  for  many  months,  appointed  Lord  Napier  to 
fill  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  Cuba  was  in  a  slate  of  continual  excitement 
from  apprehensions  of  another  invasion  from  the  United  States,  to  be 
supported  by  an  insurrection  in  the  island.  An  extensive  cons[)iracy 
had  been  detected,  many  suspected  persons  v/ere  arrested,  and  some  were 
tried  and  executed.  Among  these  was  a  Cuban,  who  was  an  alleged 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  about  the  same  time  the  United  States 
steamers  had  been  stopped  on  their  passage  by  Spanish  armed  vessels, 
and  the  government,  in  consequence,  despatched  a  strong  squadron  to  tho 
gulf  to  prevent  and  punish  any  indignity  that  might  be  oflered  to  our  Hag, 
Since  then  nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relationship  between  our  government  and  that  of  Cuba. 

The  last  two  years  of  President  Pierce's  administration  were  remarkable 
for  scenes  of  domestic  discord  and  sharp  sectional  disputes,  growing  out  of 
the  organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  give  more  than  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  undoubted  events 
which  constitute  the  framework  of  the  history.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  by  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  left  all  territory  of  the  United  States  open 
to  the  social  institutions  of  every  section  of  the  Union.  Then  com- 
menced one  of  the  most  desperate  struggles  between  the  pro-slavery  and 
anti-slavery  people  of  our  country  which  had  yet  been  witnessed.  It 
was  a  struggle  between  them  for  immediate  and  complete  supremacy  in 
Kansas,  the  most  southerly  of  the  two  territories,  which  lay  directly  west 
of  Missouri,  and  for  future  dominion  in  all  the  states  yet  to  be  adinittod 
into  the  confederation.  To  this  end,  emigration  to  Kansas  from  the  free 
stales  was  at  once  urged  by  the  opponents  of  slavery  ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1854,  two  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
an  emigrant  aid  society,  which  had  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  April  previous,  was  formed  in  Boston.  This  move- 
ment excited  the  friends  of  slavery  to  vigorous  action  ;  and  in  Missouri, 
combinations  were  at  once  formed  to  counteract  it,  under  the  various 
names  of  "  Social  Band,"  "  Friend's  Society,"  "  Blue  Lodge,"  "  The  Sons 
of  the  South,"  et  cetera.  Very  soon  emigration  commenced  flowing 
freely  into  Kansas  from  the  free  states  ;  and  during  the  period  from 
August  to  October,  several  towns  were  founded  by  them.  Lawreiice, 
Topeka,  Boston  (now  Manhattan),  Grasshopper  Falls,  Pawnee,  and  other 
settlements,  soon  arose  as  neuclei  for  villages.     The   Missouriaus   also 
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went  into  the  territory  and  founded  Kickapoo,  Atchison,  Doniphan,  and 
other  places  on  the  Missouri  river;  and  in  October,  Alexander  H, 
Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  appointed  governor  of  Kansas  arrived. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  following,  much  ill-feeling  was  engen- 
dered in  Kansas  by  disputes,  and  boasts,  and  threats  of  the  opposing 
parties,  and  with  the  election  in  March,  1855,  when  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture was  chosen,  a  reign  of  terror  commenced  in  Kansas  ;  and  for  more 
than  a  year,  civil  war  raged  in  that  beautiful  land  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  whole  country.  Deadly  weapons  were  carried  by  men  of  all  classes 
in  that  territory,  and  a  slight  or  accidental  quarrel  frequently  produced 
unusual  violence.  At  length  the  anarchy  became  so  great,  that  on  the 
19th  of  April,  Governor  Reeder  departed  for  Washington,  to  consult 
with  the  federal  government  about  the  affairs  of  the  territory. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and  while  the  exasperation  of  both 
parties  in  Kansas  was  at  its  height,  the  free-state  men  held  a  convention, 
and  nominated  Governor  Reeder  (who  had  been  removed  from  the  gov- 
ernorship in  July)  as  a  delegate  in  Congress,  in  place  of  General  Whit- 
field, who,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  chosen  at  a  previous  election,  not  by 
the  votes  of  actual  settlers,  but  by  those  of  people  from  Missouri.  Reeder 
was  elected  in  October,  and  when,  in  February  following  (February  4, 
1856),  Whitfield  was  admitted,  provisionally,  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  he  contested  it  with  him.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
1855,  the  free-stale  convention  completed  a  state  constitution,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  people  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  January  following,  elections 
under  it  were  held.  This  movement  was  regarded  with  great  disfavor 
by  the  federal  government,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
represented  the  formation  of  the  free-state  government  in  Kansas  as  an 
act  of  rebellion. 

In  the  meanwhile  violence  reigned  in  Kansas.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, Wilson  Shannon,  governor  of  the  territory,  and  then  at  Westport, 
Missouri,  telegraphed  to  the  president  as  follows  :  "  I  desire  authority  to 
call  on  the  United  States  forces  at  Leavenworth  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  territory  ;  to  protect  the  sheriff  of  Douglas  county,  and  enable  him 
to  execute  the  legal  process  in  his  hands.  If  the  laws  are  not  executed 
civil  war  is  inevitable.  An  armed  force  of  one  thousand  men,  with  all 
the  implements  of  war,  it  is  said,  are  at  Lawrence.  They  have  rescued 
a  prisoner  from  the  sheriff,  burnt  houses,  and  threatened  the  lives  of 
citizens.  Immediate  assistance  is  desired.  This  is  the  only  means  to 
save  bloodshed.     Particulars  by  mail." 

This  despatch  was  received  at  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  president  replied,  by  telegraph,  as  follows  :  "  Your  de- 
spatch is  received.  All  the  power  vested  in  the  executive  will  be  exerted 
to  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  laws.     On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  the 
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preliminary  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  before  calling  out  troops  will 
be  promptly  executed,  and  you  will  then  be  fully  advi.sed."  Alihoiioh 
Congress  had  assembled  on  that  day,  several  weeks  elapsed  before  the 
house  of  representatives  was  organized  by  the  election  of  a  speaker,  and 
no  immediate  action  in  the  premises  could  therefore  be  had  by  that  body. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress  commenced,  as  we  have 
just  incidentally  observed,  on  December  3d.  Great  political  changes  had 
taken  place  within  the  previous  year,  and  a  complete  disruption  of  the  two 
leading  parties,  whig  and  democratic,  had  occurred.  PVagnients  of  these 
old  organizations,  and  new  combinations,  were  prominent  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  federal  legislature,  and  the  contest  for  speaker  of  the 
house  was  unprecedented  in  zeal  and  duration.  At  the  first  ballot  the 
following  votes  were  registered  :  William  A.  Richardson,  democrat,  of 
Illinois,  74 ;  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  free-soil,  of  Ohio,  58 ;  Humphrey 
Marshall,  democrat  and  know-nothing,  of  Kentucky,  30  ;  N.  P.  Banks, 
republican  and  know-nothing,  of  Massachusetts,  21  ;  and  H.  M.  Fuller, 
whig  and  national  know-nothing,  of  Pennsylvania,  17.  Mr.  Campbell 
withdrew  on  the  7th,  when  the  votes  for  Mr.  Banks  ran  up,  at  times,  as 
high  as  107,  with  113  necessary  for  a  choice.  The  three  most  promi- 
nent candidates  for  a  long  time  were  Banks,  Richardson,  and  Fuller.  A 
motion  to  elect  a  speaker  by  a  plurality  of  votes  was  negatived.  Afier  a 
struggle  for  two  months,  during  which  all  business  of  the  session  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  of  the  house  was  suspended,  a  resolulitm  to 
elect  by  a  plurality  vote  was  finally  adopted,  and  on  the  2d  February, 
Mr.  Banks  was  chosen  speaker.  The  final  vote  stood  thus :  N.  P. 
Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  republican,  103  ;  William  Aiken,  of  South 
Carolina,  democrat,  100;  and  11  scattering  votes. 

The  president  pursued  the  usual  course,  of  waiting  to  be  notified  that 
Congress  was  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  might  wish  to  lay 
before  it,  until  the  31st  of  December,  when  he  transmitted  his  annual 
message  to  the  two  houses.  It  was  read  in  the  senate  ;  but  the  house, 
not  being  organized,  refused  to  receive  it,  by  a  vote  of  87  yeas  to  126 
nays.  In  this  message,  the  president  alluded  to  the  difficulties  in  Kan- 
sas, dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  and  declared  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  troubled  territory 
to  justify  the  interference  of  the  executive. 

In  a  special  message  of  the  24th  of  January,  the  president  more 
fully  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs 
in  Kansas,  supported  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and 
recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates in  that  territory,  to  meet  at  a  proper  time,  and  prepare  a  state  con- 
stitution, preliminary  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Troubles  in  Kansas  continued,  and  violence  and  bloodshed  prevailed 
in  that  unhappy  country.     On  the   Uih  of  February  the  president  issued 
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a  proclamation,  stating  that  combinations  within  the  territory  had  been 
formed  to  resist  the  execution  of  laws,  and  that  persons  without  the 
territory  contemplated  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  thereof:  he  there- 
fore declared,  that  the  execution  of  such  plans  from  within  would  consti- 
tute insurrection,  and  from  without  invasion.  He  concluded  by  ordering 
all  such  persons  to  disperse  immediately.  The  accounts  from  Kansas 
continuing  to  be  alarming  and  very  contradictory,  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, on  the  19th  of  March,  appointed  a  committee  of  tliree  to  proceed 
thither,  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  report.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio;  William  A.  Howard,  of  Michl- 
gan  ;  and  Mordecai  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  ']'h^■y  returned  to  Washiiiytou 
in  June,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  majority  of  the  committee  (Campbell 
and  Howard)  presented  their  report,  which  concluded  with  the  following 
summing  up :  — 

"  First.  That  each  election  in  the  territory,  held  under  the  organic  or 
alleged  territorial  law,  has  been  carried  by  orgaiiized  invasions  from  the 
state  of  Missouri,  by  which  the  people  of  the  territory  have  been  pre- 
vented from  exercising  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  organic  law. 

"  Serond.  That  the  alleged  territorial  legislature  was  an  illegally-con- 
stituted body,  and  had  no  power  to  pass  valid  laws,  and  their  enactments 
are,  therefore,  null  and  void. 

"  Third.  That  these  alleged  laws  have  not,  as  ?-  general  thing,  been 
used  to  protect  persons  and  property,  and  to  punish  wrong,  hut  for  unlaw- 
ful purposes. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  sitting  delegate,  John  \\'. 
Whitfield,  holds  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of  any  valid  law,  and 
that  it  sliould  be  regarded  only  as  the  expression  of  the  choice  of  those 
resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  contesting  delegate,  Andrew 
H.  Reeder,  claims  his  seat,  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  that  it 
sluuild  be  regarded  only  as  the  expression  of  the  choice  of  the  resident 
citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

"  Sixth.  That  Andrew  H.  Reeder  received  a  greater  number  of  voles 
of  resident  citizens  than  John  \V.  Whitfield,  for  delegate. 

"  Seventh.  That  in  the  present  condition  of  the  territory,  a  fair  election 
can  not  be  held  without  a  new  census,  a  stringent  and  well-guarded 
election  lav/,  the  selection  of  impartial  judges,  and  the  presence  of 
United  Slates  troops  at  every  place  of  election. 

'^Eighth.  That  the  various  elections  held  by  the  people  of  the  territory, 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  state  government,  have  been  as  regu- 
lar as  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  territory  would  allow  ;  and  that  the 
constitution  passed  by  the  convention,  held  in  pursuance  of  said  elections, 
embodies  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

"  As  it  is  not  the  piovince  of  your  committee  to  sugizest  remedie.s   for 
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the  existing  troubles  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  they  content  themselves 
with  the  foregoing  statetneni  of  facts."' 

This  summary  made  out  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the  free-state  settlers. 
But  the  minority  report  (l)y  Mr.  Oliver),  submitted  on  the  11th  of  July, 
solemnly  declared  the  statements  of  the  majority  to  be  ex  jmrte,  and  in 
many  cases  untrue  ;  and  so,  after  a  long  investigation,  and  the  excitation 
of  high  hopes  that  the  committee  would  unanimously  agree,  and  suggest 
some  plan  for  the  pacification  of  the  territory,  both  parties  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  result. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  that  subject  engrossed  the  thouglits  of  politicians,  and  disturbances 
in  Kansas  became  less  frequent  and  alarming.  Never,  since  the  "  hard- 
cider  campaign,"  as  it  was  called,  in  1840,  had  there  been  so  much  politi- 
cal excitement  throughout  the  country,  as  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of  1856. 
The  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  already  free, 
had  assumed  a  form  and  dimensions  sullicient  to  overshadow  all  other 
national  topics,  and  under  its  influence  new  political  organizations  had 
grown  up. 

For  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  election  a  new  party,  composed 
of  men  of  all  political  creeds,  united  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  had  been  gathering  force  and  bulk,  and.  assumed  giant  proportions 
in  the  free  states  when  the  election  occurred.  This  was  named  the 
repuhlican  party.  Another  and  much  older  organization,  at  first  secret 
in  its  operations,  and  known  as  the  American  or  know-noOdng  party,  had 
become  a  great  political  power  in  the  country,  its  chief  bond  of  union 
being  opposition  to  foreign  influence  and  interference  in  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  dohiination  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  our  political 
affairs.  The  old  democratic  party,  dating  its  organization  at  the  election 
of  President  Jackson,  in  1828,  still  possessed  its  prestige  and  much 
power,  but  had  become  divided  and  weakened  by  internal  feuds  and  out- 
side pressure  ;  while  the  old  u-hig  party  was  virtually  annihilated  as  a 
distinct  organization  having  vitality.  Such  were  the  partisan  forces  early 
in  185G,  when  the  leaders  of  each  prepared  to  choose  their  respective 
standard-bearers  for  the  presidential  campaign. 

The  American  party  held  a  national  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
commencing  on  the  18lh  of  February.  It  was  called  a  special  session 
of  the  "Council  of  the  American  Order."  The  chief  object  was  to  con- 
sider a  national  platform,  that  should  embody  their  political  sentiments. 
In  June,  1855,  the  same  council,  by  a  section  of  its  platform  then 
adopted,  deprecated  all  further  aciion  on  the  suliject  of  slavery.  At 
the  session  in  question,  it  was  moved,  that  as  that  section  was  "  neither 
proposed  by  the  South  nor  accepted  by  the  North,"  it  should  be  stricken 
out.  This  motion  excited  much  debate,  and  elicited  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion of  southern  members.     It  was  finally  decided  to  cast  away  the  old 
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platform  altogether,  and  make  a  new  one.  This  was  done,  and  a  plat- 
form, consisting  of  sixteen  articles,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  77. 
The  two  most  important  articles  were  the  6th  and  12th.  The  former 
denied  the  right  and  expediency  of  the  interference  of  Congress  with 
"questions  appertaining  solely  to  the  individual  states,"  and  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  each  state  with  the  affairs  of  any 
other  state."  The  12th  article  approved  of  "the  maintenance  and  en- 
forcement of  all  laws,  until  said  laws  shall  be  repealed,  or  shall  be 
declared  null  and  void  by  competent  judicial  authority."  These  two 
sections  virtually  recognised  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
and  the  duty  of  all  to  comply  with  the  fugitive-slave  law.  They  were 
distasteful  to  a  number  of  delegates,  and  they  protested  against  it,  at  the 
same  time  refusing  to  be  bound  to  vote  for  any  presidential  candidate 
nominated  upon  the  platform  of  the  council. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
council,  the  national  nominating  convention  of  the  same  party  assembled, 
and  proceeded  to  nominate  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  first  and  informal  ballot,  143  votes  were 
cast.  Of  these  Millard  Fillmore  received  71,  and  George  Law,  of  New 
York,  24,  the  remainder  being  scattering.  A  formal  ballot  was  taken  on 
the  25th,  when,  out  of  243  votes  cast,  Mr.  Fillmore  received  179,  and 
George  Law  24.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  therefore  nominated,  and  Andrew  J. 
Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  181  votes. 
Forty  delegates  withdrew  from  the  convention,  and  proposed  to  the  party 
at  large  to  hold  another  nominating  convention  in  June. 

The  republican  party  held  a  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  over  which  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  presided.  That 
convention  put  forth  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  republicans,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  for  many  years  the 
powers  of  the  government  had  been  "  systematically  wielded  for  the 
promotion  and  extension  of  the  interests  of  Slavery,  in  direct  hostility  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  in  flagrant  disregard  of  other 
great  interests  of  the  country,  and  in  open  contempt  of  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  Christian  world."  It  declared, 
in  conclusion,  "  that  the  republican  party  disclaimed  any  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists,  or  to  invalidate  those 
portions  of  the  constitution  by  which  it  is  removed  from  the  national 
control."  The  convention  then  decided  to  call  another,  to  be  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  17th  of  June,  to  nominate  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  That  meeting  convened  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  chosen  chairman. 
A  platform  was  adopted,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  :  1.  Tlie 
constitution  must  be  preserved.  2.  The  existence  of  any  constitutional 
power  to   give  legal   assistance   to  slavery  w;is  denied.      3.   The   sover- 
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eignly  of  Congress  over  all  territories,  was  aflirmed,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  power  to  prohibit  slavery  and  polygamy  was  demanded.  4.  It  de- 
clared that  the  rights  of  the  people  had  been  violated  under  the  sanction 
and  procurement  of  the  administration.  5.  It  urged  the  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  its  free-state  constitution.  G.  The  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  foreign  policy,  contained  in  the  Ostend  circular,  were 
denounced.  7.  The  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  aid  of 
the  federal  governmnit,  was  advocated.  8.  Government  appropriations  for 
internal  improvements  were  favored.  9.  Men  of  all  i)ariies  were  asked 
to  co-operate  with  the  republicans  ;  and  it  repudiated  legislation  which 
interfered  with  the  liberties  of  conscience,  and  the  equal  rights  of  citizens. 
Oi\  taking  an  informal  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president  (the  names  of 
Messrs.  Seward  and  Chase  having  been  withdrawn),  the  result  was,  for 
John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  359;  for  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio,  196. 
Upon  a  formal  ballot,  Mr.  Fremont  received  all  the  votes  except  38,  and 
his  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous.  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  nominated  for  vice-president.  On  the  12tli  of  the  same 
month,  a  convention  of  that  portion  of  the  American  party  that  opposed  the 
action  of  the  council  at  Philadelphia  in  February,  commenced  its  session 
at  New  York,  and  presented  to  the  republican  convention  the  names  of 
N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  for  president,  and  William  F.  Johnston, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  vice-president,  as  the  choice  of  the  "North  Ameri- 
cans," so  called.  When  the  republicans  had  made  their  choice,  the 
"  North  Americans"  formally  nominated  Fremont  and  Johnson. 

The  democratic  convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
and  John  E.  Ward,  of  Georgia,  was  chosen  chairman.  The  Baltimore 
platform  of  1852  was  affirmed,  with  the  addition  of  several  resolutions. 
These  condemned  all  political  organizations  based  upon  religious  princi- 
ples or  accidental  birthplace  ;  recognised  the  principles  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  as  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  of  territories  to  form  a  constitution  with  or  without 
domestic  slavery  ;  affirmed  the  duty  of  upholding  state  rights  and  the 
Union  ;  deprecated  monopolies  and  partial  legislation  ;  recommended  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  constitution  ;  affirmed  the 
Moru'oe  doctrine,  and  assented  generally  to  that  of  the  Ostend  circular, 
in  regard  to  our  foreign  policy.  On  the  5th  the  convention  proceeded  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes  were  cast  at  the  first  ballot, 
and  the  result  was  as  follows  :  for  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  135  ; 
for  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  122;  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  33  ;  for  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  6.  Several  ballots  were 
had,  when  the  vote  for  Pierce  began  to  diminish,  and  that  for  Buchanan 
and  Douglas  increased.  On  the  sixteenth  ballot,  Buchanan  received  168, 
Douglass  121,  and  Cass  6.     The  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  with- 
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drawn,  and  on  the  sevpntefiith  !)a]lot,  all  the  votes  were  given  for  Mr. 
Bnclianan.  On  llie  tliird  ballot  for  vice-president,  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky,  received  the  whole  number  ol'  votes. 

Three  contestants  for  the  presidency  were  now  in  the  field.  The  can- 
didates of  the  democratic  and  republican  parlies  publicly  adopted  the 
respective  platforms  as  their  creed,  while  that  of  the  American  party  re- 
ferred his  countrymen  to  his  past  acts  as  the  exponents  of  his  principles. 

In  the  meanwhile  Congress  had  been  carrying  on  the  national  legisla- 
tion. The  subject  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  naturalization  ; 
building  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  modifving  the  tarifi";  and  in- 
creasing the  naval  and  military  efilciency  of  the  United  States,  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  that  body.  Kansas  affairs  not  only  claimed  tl)e 
direct  action  of  Congress,  but  were  frequently  the  exciting  cause  of  warm 
debates.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  event  occurred  which  produced  a 
profound  sensation  throughout  the  Union  and  attracted  attention  and  re- 
mark abroad.  In  the  senate,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1856,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  on  the  subject  of  Kansas 
affairs,  commented  with  much  asperity  upon  the  course  pursued  by 
Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others.  Sharp  retorts  and  as 
sharp  a  rejoinder  followed.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  while  Mr.  Sum- 
ner was  at  his  desk,  writing,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  mend)er  of  the  other 
house,  from  South  Carolina,  entered  the  senate-chamber,  accosted  Mr. 
Sumner,  and  commenced  beating  him  severely  v»'iih  a  heavy  cane.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  nephew  of  Senator  Butler,  and  he  alleged  that  he  beat  Mr. 
Sumner  for  libelling  South  Carolina  and  his  uncle.  Mr.  Sumner  was  so 
much  injured  that,  for  many  days,  his  life  was  in  great  peril,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  senate  during  that  and  the  succeedir^g 
session.  Committees  were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  senate  committee  reported  that  it  had  no  power  to  punish  a 
member  of  the  other  house.  The  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives  reported  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  senator  assailed, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  presented  resolu- 
tions expelling  him  from  the  house,  and  censuring  Messrs.  Edmundson 
and  Keitt,  members  of  the  same  house,  for  complicity  in  the  affair.  The 
resolution  to  expel  Mr.  Brooks  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  majority  of 
two  thirds,  the  vote  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  for  expulsion,  and 
ninety-five  against  it.  Mr.  Keitt  was  censured  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  six  to  sixty,  but  the  resolution  censuring  Mr.  Edmundson  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  sixty.  Brooks  and  Keitt  re- 
signed their  seats  and  were  soon  afterward  re-elected  by  their  respective 
constituents  without  opposition.  The  criminal  court  at  Washington  im- 
posed a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars  upon  Mr.  Brooks  for  his  assault 
upon  Mr.  Sumner,  and  he  received  presents  of  elegant  canes  and  o\.\)rt 
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tokens  of  approbation  from  various  places  at  the  south.  Messrs.  Butler 
and  Brooks  both  died  within  a  few  months  after  these  events,  and  at  the 
jclose  of  the  spring  of  1857,  Mr.  Sumner  sailed  for  Europe  for  the  benefit 
jof  his  health. 

\  Congress  adjourned  on  the  18th  of  August,  after  passing  several  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  sum  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  sixty-iliree  millions, 
six  hundred  and  four  thousand  and  twenty-three  dollars,  «'xclusive  of  more 
than  eight  millions  of  acres  of  land  granted  for  railways.  Among  the  ap- 
propriations was  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  fur  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  Congress,  a  bill  having  been  passed  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session  to  pay  them,  for  the  whole  Congress,  six  thousand  dollars,  the 
mileage  remaining  as  before.  This  makes  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  more  than  double  the  previous  compensation. 

To  the  army  appropriation  bill  ihe  house  of  representatives  made  an 
amendment  providing  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  be  employed  to  en- 
force the  laws  passed  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  until  Con- 
gress shall  have  decided  whether  it  was  a  valid  legislative  assembly  ; 
that  the  president  should  use  the  military  force  in  Kansas  to  preserve  ihe 
peace  and  protect  the  citizens  in  persons  and  propert\ ,  there,  and  upon  the 
national  highways  of  Missouri  ;  and  that  the  president  should  disarm  the 
organized  militia  of  the  territory,  and  prevent  armed  men  from  goint;  there 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  or  resisting  real  or  pretended  laws.  The 
senate  refused  to  concur  in  this  proviso  (which  was  afterward  some- 
what modified),  and  Congress  adjourned  without  making  any  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  army. 

The  president  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  calling  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  convene  on  the  21st  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  provisions  made  for  the  army,  because  vast  interests  were  at  stake. 
They  met,  and  for  some  days  it  appeared  proba()Ie  that  the  house,  by  a 
small  majority,  would  adhere  to  the  proviso,  while  the  senate,  by  a 
decided  majority,  refused  to  accept  it.  On  the  30th,  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  reported  the  bill  with  the  proviso  amended.  The  senate, 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  seven,  agreed  to  the  bill,  but  rejected  the  pro- 
viso. The  house,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  one  to  ninety-eight,  con- 
curred, and  the  bill  immediately  received  the  signature  of  the  president. 
Of  the  votes  in  favor  of  striking  out,  eighty  were  from  the  slave  states 
and  twenty-one  from  the  free  states  ;  those  against  striking  out  were  all 
from  the  free  states.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  electoral  colleges  assembled  at  the  capital 
of  tlieir  respective  states,  and  voted  as  follows  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States:  For  Bur ha7iati  and  Breckinridge,  19 
states,  jiamely  :  New  Jersey,  7  ;  Pennsylvania,  27  ;  Indiana,  13;  Illi- 
nois, 11  ;   Delaware,  3;  Virginia,  15;   North   Carolina,  10;  Soutli  Cwro- 
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Una,  8;  Georgia,  10;  Alabama,  9;  Mississippi,?;  Florida,  3  ;  Texas, 
4  ;  Arkansas,  4  ;  Kentucky,  12  ;  Tennessee,  12  ;  Missouri,  9  ;  Louisiana, 
6;  California,  4;  total,  174.  Y or  Fremont  anil  Dayton,  11  states,  name- 
ly: Maine,  8  ;  New  Hamjisbire,  5  ;  Massachusetts,  13  ;  Rhode  Island,  4  ; 
Connecticut,  6;  Vermont,  5  ;  New  York,  35  ;  Ohio,  23;  Michigan,  6; 
Wisconsin,  5;  Iowa,  4;  total.  111.  For  lu/b/i  ore  and  Doyuison,  1  state, 
namely:  Maryland,  8.  Whole  total,  29G.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  52,  over  both  of  his  opponents. 

The  second  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress  assembled  on  the  1st 
of  December.  The  claim  of  Whitfield  to  a  seat  as  delegate  from  Kan- 
sas, occasioned  much  discussion.  The  house,  by  a  vote  of  112  to  108, 
finally  admitted  him.  The  president's  message,  which  was  transmitted 
to  Concrress  on  the  2d,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Kansas  ; 
and  in  its  citation  of  events  and  expressions  of  opinion,  it  was  decidedly 
a  plea  against  the  free-state  party  of  the  Union.  He  stated  tliat  the 
reveimes  for  the  current  year  had  amounted  to  $73,918,141,  of  which 
more  then  $64,000,000  were  derived  from  customs.  The  expenditures 
had  amounted  to  $72,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  had  been  paid  to 
Mexico,  and  $12,776,792  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  which,  at 
that  time  was  reduced  to  $30,737,129.  The  average  expenditure  during 
the  last  five  years  had  been  $48,000,000,  and  the  president  recommended 
such  reduction  in  the  larifl^,  that  the  revenue  from  customs  should  not  ex- 
ceed $60,000,000.  .Accordingly  in  February,  a  new  tariff-bill  was  passed 
bv  both  houses,  to  effect  an  adequate  reduction  in  the  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  discriminate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  favor  of  American  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures.  It  passed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  38  to  8  ; 
in  the  house  by  124  to  71.  The  divisions  into  eight  classes  under  the 
tariff  of  1846,  were  preserved,  in  the  main,  in  the  new  tariff.  The  re- 
duction upon  distilled  spirits  and  cordials,  was  sixty  per  cent.,  and  upon 
most  manufactured  articles  of  wool  and  iron,  six  per  cent.  Tiie  free  list 
was  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  books  and  apparatus  imported  for  the  uso 
of  schools  and  public  institutions  ;  fruits,  spices,  and  dye-stuffs  ;  tea  and 
coffee  ;  unmanufactured  brass  and  copper  ;  and  wool  costing  not  more 
than  twenty  cent'j  a  pound.  This  tariff,  which  will  probably  reduce  the 
revenue  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1857. 

Congress  passed  an  important  act,  entitled  the  Atlantic  telegraph  bill, 
in  aid  of  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  telegraphic 
communication  between  our  continent  and  Great  Britain.  It  provided 
that  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  per  annum  may  be  paid  to  the 
company  for  the  transmission  of  government  messages,  until  the  net  profits 
reach  six  per  cent,  per  animm,  after  which  it  shall  not  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  that  the  tariff  of  prices  shall  be  fixed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  the   British  government ;  that  the  citizens  and  ih<-  gov- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  shall  be  put  upon  an  equal  fooling  with  those 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  Congress  may,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
terniinate  the  contract  by  giving  one  year's  notice. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  February,  directing  that  Spanish  quarters,  eighths, 
and  sixteenths  of  a  dollar  sliould  only  be  received  by  public  officers  at 
the  rate  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five  cents,  and  that  these  coins  shall  not  be 
paid  out,  but  sent  to  the  mint.  The  object  was  to  drive  these  wornout 
coins  from  circulation.  Provision  was  also  nuule  for  the  coinage  of  a 
new  cent,  much  smaller  than  the  one  in  use,  to  be  composed  of  eighty 
parts  of  copper  and  twelve  of  nickel. 

The  thirty-fourth  Congress  closed  its  regular  session  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1857,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Pierce  terminated,  and  that  of  James  Buchanan  conuiienced. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  period  of 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  our  republic.  It  was  marked  by  storms 
and  agitations  in  the  political  firmament,  sometimes  alarming  to  the  super- 
ficial observer,  but  on  the  whole  healthful,  and,  we  doubt  not,  promotive 
of  future  good.  In  the  hands  of  Providence  that  administration  was  in- 
strumental in  swaying  the  destinies  of  this  growing  empire,  at  a  time  of 
wonderful  and  salutary  changes  in  the  world  of  thought ;  and  it  performed 
its  important  part  in  the  inauguration  of  that  new  era  now  rapidly  unfold- 
ing, in  which  the  moral  forces  of  the  world  are  to  predominate.  And 
we  can  not  but  regard  the  agitations  such  as  are  incident  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  slavery  question,  if  controlled  by  a  proper  spirit,  as  fraught 
with  great  and  abiding  good,  because,  as  a  nation,  we  are  too  prone  to 
become  absorbed  in  material  considerations,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  what 
IS  moral  and  spiritual.  It  is,  therefore,  a  healthful  change,  when  some 
great  moral  question,  partaking  also  of  the  material  character,  lays  hold 
Hpon  the  minds  of  a  free  people,  and  stirs,  to  its  very  core,  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation.  Terrific  and  threatening  as  these  storms  have  some- 
times appeared,  the  clear  sun  afterward  has  invariably  looked  down  upon 
bulwarks  of  freedom  stronger  than  before,  for  there  is  in  the  American 
mind  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  blessings  for  us  and  for  mankind, 
resident  in  our  institutions  and  laws,  and  a  just  pride  in  being  called  an 
American  citizen.  That  love  of  our  institutions  and  laws,  and  that  pride 
of  citizenship,  linked  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic,  constitute  a  patriotism  invincible  to  the  follies 
or  the  intrigues  of  demagogues,  and  sufficiently  conservative  and  omnip- 
otent in  the  hour  of  peril  to  preserve  intact  that  great  hope  of  the  world, 
The  America.v  Union. 
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James  Buchanan,  llie  fifteenth  president  of  the  United  Slates,  is  line- 
ally descended,  on  his  father's  side,  from  a  very  ancient  Irish  fimily,  one 
of  whom  became  a  founder  of  the  clan  Buchanan  of  Scotland  many  cen- 
turies ago.  Some  of  that  family  emigrated  to  the  north. of  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  of  England,  and  their  descendants  formed  a  por- 
tion of  that  hardy  race  of  protestants,  known  as  the  Scotch-Irish,  many 
of  whom  came  to  America  during  the  last  century. 

The  grandfather  of  the  president  was  a  small  farmer  in  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  in  Ireland.  His  father  was  born  in  the  latter  district,  and  was 
the  eldest  of  two  sons.  At  the  close  of  our  war  for  independence,  in  1783, 
he  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
possessed  no  fortune  except  good  health  and  willing  hands,  and  these 
proved  sufficient.  He  had  been  laboring  industriously  for  about  five 
years,  when  he  married  Elizabeth  Speer,  a  young  woman  of  uncommon 
strength  of  intellect,  but  of  little  cultivation.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  and  soon  after  their  marriage, 
they  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Franklin  county,  where,  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley, the  husband's  strong  arm  make  a  clearing,  and  built  a  rude  log-house. 
There  they  commenced  the  enjoyment  of  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  life 
together  ;  and  in  that  rude  house  of  logs  their  son  James  was  born  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1791,  with  no  promise  of  his  future  greatness  written 
upon  his  humble  social  position  at  his  birth.  Every  battle  for  distinction, 
which  the  most  obscure  is  compelled  to  fight,  had  to  be  achieved  by  James 
Buchanan. 

In  1798,  the  elder  Buchanan  removed  with  his  family  to  the  village  of 
Mercersburg,  where  James  received  his  early  education  in  English,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  His  father  had  then  become  a  prominent  man  of  Franklin 
county,  because,  having  a  good  English  education,  and  tact  and  talents  to 
use  it  to  advantage,  he  naturally  acquired  much  influence.     James  dis- 
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played  great  quickness  of  intellect  in  his  earlier  years  ;  and  at  the  school 
in  Mercersl)urt{,  he  progressed  very  rapidly  in  his  studies.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  he  entered  Dickinson  college,  at  Carlisle,  as  a  student, 
where  he  soon  took  rank  among  the  most  assiduous  scholars.  He  ac- 
quired learning  with  ease,  and  his  studies  became  to  him  sources  of 
knowledge  and  rot  merely  of  information.  His  diligence  was  untiring, 
and  he  was  never  unprepared  for  recitations.  His  social  habits  were 
charming,  and  his  fellow-students  became  warmly  attached  to  him.  The 
members  of  a  literary  society  in  the  college,  to  which  he  belonged,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  faculty  for  the  highest  honors  at  the  close  of  his  col- 
legiate course.  These  he  received  when  he  was  graduated  in  1809,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  He  was  then  a  tall,  slender,  graceful  youth, 
but  full  of  vigor,  for  he  engaged  much  and  heartily  in  field  sports,  and 
was  as  export  with  the  rifle  as  most  of  the  experienced  backwoodsmen. 
He  considered  health  in  all  his  recreations,  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  those  powers  of  endurance  which  have  been  so  remarkably  displayed 
in  great  labors  at  every  period  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Buchanan  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  December,  1809,  in 
the  office  of  James  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1812,  when  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  years  of  age.  His  progress  in  his  profession  as  in  his 
studies  was  rapid  and  he  soon  became  distinguished,  even  among  the 
lawyers  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  at  that  lime,  numbered  some  of  the  most 
able  men  in  the  state.  He  was  engaged  in  many  very  important  causes 
before  he  had  reached  an  age  when  ordinary  men  begin  to  rise  in  that  or 
any  other  profession. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  Mr.  Buchanan  stood  before  the  senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  defence  of  a  distinguished  judge  of  that  state,  who 
had  been  impeached  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  having  obtained  a  front 
rank  in  his  profession,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  federal  Congress, 
where  he  represenled  his  district  for  ten  consecutive  years  and  then  de- 
clined a  re-election. 

When,  in  1814,  the  British  soldiery  burned  Washington  city,  and  that 
Vandal  act  awakened  great  indignation  throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan came  forward,  and  after  making  an  able  speech  to  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster,  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  volui^eered 
his  services  as  a  private  soldier,  marched  to  Baltimore  and  served  until 
honorably  discharged.  In  October,  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  he  was  soon  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  logical  and  fluent  debaters  in  that  body.  The  tone  of 
all  his  speeches  there,  betrayed  an  ardent  love  of  country  and  a  wise 
confidence  in  the  people.  He  was  elected  to  the  same  seat  the  following 
year,  and  warmly  advocated  the  appropriation  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  a  loan  to  the  United   States  in  its  time  of  need  at  the  close  of 
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the  war,  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  then  made.  During  that 
session  the  question  of  a  recharter  of  the  United  States  bank  was  agi- 
tated, and  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency  and 
danger,  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  a  measure. 

Having  devoted  five  more  years  to  his  jjrofession  with  abundant  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Buchanan  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  in  1820, 
and  became  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He  was  elected,  and  then  was 
fairly  commenced  his  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  statesman.  That 
was  a  period  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  It  was  the 
dying  hour  of  the  old  federal  party  ;  and  the  first  great  sectional  battle  in 
Congress,  having  a  national  aspect,  had  just  been  foughi,  and  ended  in 
the  Missouri  compromise.  It  was  also  a  period  of  great  financial  em- 
barrassment, and  there  was  universal  distress.  "  No  price  for  properly 
or  produce  ;  no  purchaser  at  the  executive  sales,  but  the  creditor  or  some 
hoarder  of  money  ;  no  employment  for  industry,  no  demand  for  latior  ;  no 
sale  for  the  product  of  the  farmer ;  no  sound  of  the  hammer  but  that  of 
the  auctioneer  knocking  down  property.  Stop  laws,  property  laws,  re- 
plevin laws,  stay  laws,  loan-office  laws,  the  intervention  of  the  legislator 
between  the  creditor  and  debtor  —  this  was  the  business  of  legislation  in 
three  fourths  of  the  states  of  the  Union  —  of  all  south  and  west  of  New 
England.  No  medium  of  exchange  but  depreciated  paper ;  no  change, 
even,  but  little  bits  of  foul  paper,  marked  so  many  cents  and  signed  by 
some  trader,  banker,  or  innkeeper.  Exchanges  deranged  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent.  Distress  the  universal  cry  of  the  people; 
relief  the  universal  demand  thundered  at  the  doors  of  all  legislatures, 
state,  and  federal."*  Such  was  the  condition  of  public  afi'airs  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  took  his  seat  in  the  seventeenth  Congress,  in  December,  1821, 
where  he  found  such  able  compeers  as  John  Randolph,  Joel  R.  Poinsett, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  Louis  M'Lane,  and  Andrew  Stevenson.  Even  among 
these  distinguished  men,  Mr.  Buchanan  soon  became  prominent,  not  only 
as  a  debater,  but  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  laborers 
in  the  house. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  maiden  speech  in  Congress  was  pronounced  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1822,  upon  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  the  military, 
for  deficiencies  that  had  occurred  in  the  Indian  department.  It  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  attention  as  the  sure  promise  of  a  useful  and  honor- 
able career.  His  great  industry  and  activity  were  themes  for  frequent 
comment  during  the  whole  first  ten  years  of  his  service  in  Congress ; 
and  nothing  that  concerned  his  immediate  constituents  was  allowed  to 
escape  his  attention.  With  the  idea  prominent  before  him,  that  he  was 
a  chosen  servant  of  the  people,  he  was  ever  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  ;  and  no  personal  considerations  could  tempt  him  from  the  path 

*  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  volmiie  i. 
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of  diitv.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  session  that  he  was  in  Congress 
he  diligenily  watched  the  public  welfare,  and  as  diligently  guarded  the 
reputation  of  men  whom  the  people  delighted  to  honor,  when  assailed. 

The  speech  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  lips  during  that  session,  which  com- 
manded the  most  attention,  was  made  in  opposition  to  a  bankrupt  law, 
while  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Congress  advocated  it.  It  was  elo(iueiit, 
logical,  and  conclusive,  and  was  considered  the  best  speech  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  bill  was  defeated  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  opposi- 
tion was  soon  manifest.  At  that  session  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  Congress  was  brought  up  in  the  house  in  the  definite  form  of 
an  appropriation  to  repair  the  Cumberland  road.  Mr.  Buchanan  took 
strong  ground  against  such  appropriations  in  general.  The  bill,  after 
much  discussion  passed  both  houses,  when  it  was  met  by  a  veto  from 
President  Monroe.  His  message  on  that  occasion  was  an  able  and  un- 
answerable state  paper ;  and  its  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  fostering  in- 
ternal improvements  by  aid  from  the  federal  treasury,  has  ever  since 
formed  the  basis  of  action  on  tliis  subject,  of  the  democratic  party. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  Congress,  the  subject  of  a 
tariff  for  protection  and  revenue  became  the  chief  topic  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  a  tariff  for  proiertion  but  zealously  advocated  a 
bill  which  authorized  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

This  bill  caused  very  warm  debates,  which,  at  times,  assumed  a  sec- 
tional character,  and  men  talked  of  resistance  to  the  federal  authority. 
Alluding  to  this,  in  a  speech  on  the  tariff-bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  said  :  "  I 
confess  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  inflammatory  speeches  of  this  kind 
within  these  walls,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  union  ;  I  never  did  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  East  counselling  the  South  to  resistance,  that  we  might 
thus  be  deterred  from  prosecuting  a  measure  of  policy,  urged  upon  us  by 
the  necessities  of  the  country.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am  a  politician 
neither  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West,  of  the  North  nor  of  the  South  ;  I 
therefore  shall  for  ever  avoid  any  expressions,  the  direct  tendency  of 
which  must  be  to  create  sectional  jeahjusies,  sectional  divisions,  and  at 
length  disunion,  that  worst  and  last  of  all  political  calamities." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  re-elected  to  Congress  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
opening  in  December,  1823.  There  he  encountered  new  men  of  might. 
Daniel  Webster,  then  a  young  man,  was  there  as  the  representative  of  an 
important  district  of  New  England  ;  and  Henry  Clay  came  into  the 
house  filled  with  his  favorite  tariff-scheme  for  protecting  home  manufac- 
tures, which  he  called  the  American  Sijstem.  General  Jackson,  around 
whom  clustered  so  many  honorable  associations,  was  in  the  senate  ;  and 
Colonel  Benton,  the  eminent  Missourian,  was  also  there  to  represent  the 
extreme  borders  of  civilization  on  our  western  frontier. 

In  the  arrangement  of  committees,  Mr.  Clay  placed  Mr.  Buchanan  on 
that  of  the  judiciary,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  chairman,     'i'lie  tariff 
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question  was  again  the  absorbing  topic  ;  and  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay, 
a  bill  levying  a  duty  for  both  protection  and  revenue,  was  passed,  after 
long  and  exciting  debates,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Buchanan  en- 
gaged in  opposition  to  the  protective  features. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  1824,  the  vener- 
ated La  Fayette  was  formally  received  by  that  body.  Mr.  Clay,  the 
speaker,  welcomed  him  with  eloquent  and  noble  words,  among  which  oc- 
curred that  miMuorable  expres.sion  : — "  General,  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
posterity."  "  No,  Mr.  Speaker,"  responded  La  Fayette,  "  posterity  has 
not  begun  for  me  ;  since,  in  the  sons  of  my  companions  and  friends  I 
find  the  same  public  feelings  ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  the  same  feelings  in 
my  behalf  which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  experience  in  their  fathers." 
This  whole  scene  was  an  affecting  one,  and  allayed,  for  awhile,  the  ran- 
cor of  party-spirit  which  then  existed  in  the  house,  and  which  had  been 
engendered  throughout  the  country  by  the  result  of  the  late  election  for 
president  of  the  United  States,  when  neither  of  the  four  candidates 
(Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  William  H. 
Crawford)  had  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  election, 
therefore,  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives,  when  John  Quincv 
Adams  was  chosen.  A  long  debate  en.'^ned  upon  the  rules  to  be  adopted 
in  holding  the  election.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  secret  sessions  for  the  purpose.  This  proposition  brought  up  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  opposition  to  it,  because  he  had  perfect  reliance  upon  the 
popular  intelligence.  "The  American  people,"  he  said,  "have  a  right  to 
be  present  and  inspect  all  of  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives,  un- 
less their  own  interests  forbid  it In  electing  a  president 

of  the  United  States,  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  peculiarly  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  On  that  important  occasion  we  shall  emphatically 
represent  their  majesty.  We  do  not  make  a  president  for  ourselves  onlv, 
but  also  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  They  have  a  riglit 
that  it  shall  be  done  in  public."  lie  therefore  protested  against  going 
into  a  secret  conclave  wlien  the  house  should  decide  this  all-important 
question.     The  election  was  carried  on  in  open  session. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  legal  acumen  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  was  made  manifest  by  an  able 
speech  in  Congress  in  Jarmary,  1826.  He  was  yet  upon  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  Mr.  Webster,  from  that  committee,  reported  a  bill  which 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  some  members.  JMr.  Buchanan's  speech  on 
the  occasion  was  long  and  elaborate,  and  exhibited  great  accuracy  of 
reason  and  discrimination  of  judgtnont.  Duririgthat  session  the  question 
of  a  mission  to  Panama  was  discussed.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
president,  the  independence  of  several  of  the  South  American  republics 
had  been  reco^jnised  by  our  government  during  the  preceding  session. 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  given  the  measure  lii.s  earnest  support,  but  now,  when 
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Mr.  Clay,  with  great  eiilliiibiam,  propnscd  ;iii  alliance,  strong  and  fraternal, 
with  those  new  states,  the  eminent  Pennsylvanian,  with  calm  common 
sense  for  his  guide,  opposed  the  scheme.  He  doubted  the  virtue  and  the 
capacity  for  self-government  of  the  people  of  those  republics,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  have  our  fair  fabric  endanged  by  such  a  connection.  His 
forecast  is  palpable,  for,  to  this  very  day,  revolution  and  anarchy  have 
marked  the  political  progress  of  those  countries.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Buchanan  noticed  the  vast  political  and 
commercial  importance  of  Cuba  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  and  as- 
sumed the  position  that  our  government  should  not  allow  any  nation  to 
hold  possession  of  that  island,  in  the  place  of  Spain  ;  a  doctrine  which 
he  has  maintained  ever  since. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  always  a  vigilant  watcher  of  the  movements  of  the 
government  in  all  its  operations,  and  was  quick  to  perceive  and  condemn 
extravagance,  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Care- 
ful, in  this  particular,  in  his  private  affairs,  he  carried  the  same  principle 
into  his  public  life.  He  was  also  quick  to  perceive  and  to  rebuke  public 
abuses,  and  was  a  determined  opponent  of  all  concealments  where  the 
people  have  a  right  to  knowledge.  When  serious  charges  were  made 
against  his  friend  General  Jackson,  concerning  his  conduct  in  Florida, 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  among  the  first  to  demand  an  investigation.  And 
when,  in  1828,  some  of  the  friends  of  President  Adams  opposed  making 
an  inquiry  into  his  management  of  public  affairs,  which  was  suggested 
by  a  resolution  introduced  into  the  house,  Mr.  Buchanan  uttered  an  in- 
dignant protest.  "  What,  sir,"  he  said,  "  are  we  told  that  we  shall  not  in- 
quire into  the  existence  of  abuses  in  this  government,  because  such  an 
inquiry  might  tend  to  make  the  government  less  popular?  This  is  new 
doctrine  to  me  —  doctrine  that  I  have  never  heard  before  on  this  floor. 
Liberty,  sir,  is  a  precious  gift,  which  can  never  long  be  enjoyed  by  any 
people  without  the  most  watchful  jealousy.     It  is  Hesperian  fruit  which 

the  ever-wakeful  jealousy  of  tho  people  can  alone  preserve 

If  the  government  has  been  administered  upon  correct  principles,  an 
intelligent  people  will  do  justice  to  their  rulers  ;  if  not,  they  will  take  care 
that  every  abuse  shall  be  corrected." 

During  that  session  important  amendments  to  our  naturalization  laws 
were  made.  These  were  reported  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  a  member  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  Under  the  then  existing  law,  an  alien  could  not  be 
legally  naturalized,  unless  he  could  produce  a  certificate  that  he  had  gone 
before  a  court  and  registered  himself.  This,  of  course,  a  large  portion 
of  emigrants  neglected  to  do  because  of  their  ignorance  of  such  a  law. 
This  provision  was  abolished  by  the  bill  submitted  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Another  section  of  the  old  law  required  every  alien  to  exhibit  a  certificate 
of  the  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  made  two  years 
before  his  application  to  be  naturalized.     Mr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  abol- 
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ish  tills  provision  in  its  application  to  j)ersons  who  could  clearly  jirove 
that  they  had  arrived  in  this  couiury  pre\ioiis  to  the  war  of  1812,  and 
had  resided  here  ever  since.  This  proposition  was  also  acceded  to,  and 
the  bill  containing  these  amendments  became  a  law. 

The  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  December,  1828,  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  political  era.  General  Jackson  had  been  elected  president 
of  the  United  States  a  few  weeks  before  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
triuniph  of  the  democratic  party,  thronghout  the  Union,  was  complete. 
Of  that  party  Mr.  Buchanan  was  an  active  and  consistent  member  ;  and 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  he  always  expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
public  policy  with  great  frankness,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  conceal  his 
conscientious  convictions  of  right.  His  views  were  always  broadly 
democratic,  and  faith  in  the  people  was  a  part  of  his  creed.  When 
during  that  session  a  member  irom  Virginia  })r()posed  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  elT'ect  that  no  person  shonld  hold  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States  more  than  one  term,  Mr.  Huchantm  op- 
posed the  measure  witli  conclusive  arguments.  He  wished  to  leave;  the 
question  to  the  free  action  of  the  people,  and  not  make  any  such  restric- 
tion an  organic  law.  "  The  day  may  come,"  said  he,  "  when  dangers 
shall  come  over  us,  and  wheu  we  may  have  a  president  at  the  helm  of 
state  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  is  better  able  to 
weather  the  storm  than  any  other  pilot;  shall  we  then,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, deprive  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of 
obtaining  his  services  for  a  second  time?"  The  proposition  was  nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Buchanan  took  a  very  prominent  and  influential  part  in  the  elec- 
tion when  General  Jackson  was  chosen  president  of  the  United  States. 
His  services  were  well  understood  by  friends  and  foes,  and  he  shared 
largely  the  honors  and  the  vituperations  which  attend  such  service.  The 
change  in  public  sentiment,  manifested  by  that  election,  was  wonderful, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  became  a  tornado  that  swept  over  the 
country  with  remarkable  force.  The  popularity  of  Jackson  was  its  mo- 
tor and  that  same  enthusiam  swept  old  politicians  from  the  field,  and 
brought  new  ones  into  the  arena  of  public  life.  When  Congress  assem- 
bled in  December,  1829,  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
house,  were  fresh  from  the  people  ;  and  seldom,  in  our  histoyy,  has  there 
appeared  an  array  of  talent  and  worth  in  our  federal  legislature,  at  all 
equal  to  it.  Mr.  Buchanan  could  then  claim  the  title  of  veteran.  He 
had  been  a  member  for  eight  consecutive  years,  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  routine  of  business  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Mr.  Webster  had  been  transferred  to  the  seniite,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  now  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  on  which  he  had  so 
long  served.  In  this  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  a  case  of 
great  delicacy.     James   H.  Peck,  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of   the 
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United  States,  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  was  presented  for  iinpeaeh- 
nient.  Judge  Peck,  in  1825,  had  made  a  decision  in  an  important  case, 
and  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  suit,  opposed  to  that  decision,  published  a 
short  article  in  the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  alleged  errors 
in  the  judge's  decision  were  enumerated.  Judge  Peck  chose  to  consider 
this  publication  a  contempt  of  court,  and  arbitrarily  exercising  his  au- 
thority, he  deprived  the  author  of  his  right  to  practise  in  his  profession 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  imprisoned  him  also.  The  injured  counsellor 
made  a  comjilaint  to  the  house  of  representatives.  It  was  referred  to 
the  judiciary  conmiittee,  and  I\Ir.  Buchanan,  as  chairman,  after  a  careful 
investigation  and  consideration  of  the  case,  by  the  committee,  reported 
articles  of  impeachment.  They  were  adopted  by  the  house,  and  the 
senate  resolved  itself  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of 
Judge  Peck.  It  was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  when  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  chosen  the  first  of  five  managers  on  the  part  of  the  house,  to  conduct 
the  prosecution.  His  colleagues  were  Henry  R.  Storrs  of  New  York, 
George  M'Dufiie  of  South  Carolina,  Ambrose  Spencer  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  A.  WicklifTe  of  Kentuck}'.  The  counsel  for  Judge  Peck  were 
William  Wirt  and  Jonathan  Meredith.  The  trial  commenced  at  noon  on 
the  13lh  of  December,  1830.  The  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  M'Dufiie, 
and  closed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  followed  ]\Ir.  Wirt.  The  latter  had 
occupied  three  days  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
forensic  speeches  on  record  ;  full  of  wit,  sarcasm,  pathos,  and  tlie  most 
impressive  eloquence.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  equallv  re- 
markable, not  so  much  for  its  rhetoric  and  impulsive  energy,  as  for  its 
impregnable  logic,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
laws,  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  It  was  an  able  exposition  of 
constitutional  law,  and  has  been  often  referred  to  as  a  conclusive  argument 
in  such  cases.  The  senate  w^as  merciful,  believing  the  judge  to  have 
proceeded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  powers  of  his  court,  and  refused 
to  find  him  guilty,  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  The  case  led  to  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  a  law  concerning  contempts  of  court,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  that  matter  was 
placed  upon  such  a  basis,  that  no  judge  has  since  proceeded  to  punish 
counsel  for  such  cause. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  on  the  4th  of  March,  1831,  Mr.  Buchanan 
retired  for  ever  from  the  house  of  representatives,  as  a  legislator,  and  also 
from  his  profession  as  a  practitioner.  During  his  service  in  Congress, 
he  had  occasionally,  when  allowed  liberty  by  vacation,  acted  profession- 
ally in  a  few  important  cases  ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  having 
acquired  a  competency,  he  left  his  profession  altogether,  and  sought  re- 
pose at  his  home  near  Lancaster.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  his  retirement.  President  Jackson,  fully  appreciating  his  talents 
and  integrity,  appointed  him   minister  [>lenipotentiarv  to  Rnssia,  in  1831. 
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In  that  sphere  of  duty,  he  was  induslrious,  methodical,  and  extremely- 
vigilant  in  watching  the  interests  of  his  country.  Among  other  servicesf 
he  negotiated,  with  Count  Nesselrode,  an  important  commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  which  secured  many  advantages 
to  our  commerce  in  the  Black  and  Baltic  se:is.  "St.  Petersburg"  said 
his  official  successor  at  the  Russian  court,  "  was  full  of  admiration  for 
the  American  statesman  ;  and  so  eflectually  did  he  perform  his  duties 
there,  and  so  effectually  did  he  endear  this  government  to  Russia,  and  so 
effectually  did  he  arrange  the  commercial  and  diplomatic  concerns  of  the 
two  countries,  that  he  left  nothing  in  the  world  for  me  to  do,  but  to  state 
that  I  was  his  humble  successor." 

In  1833,  after  his  return  from  Russia,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
elected  Mr.  Buchanan  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Wilkins.  So  they  exchanged  places. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  administration  needed  just  such  men  for  its  sup- 
port. President  Jackson  had  raised  a  storm  by  his  opposition  to  the 
United  States  bank,  and  the  removal  from  its  vaults  of  the  government 
deposites.  The  storm  had  passed  its  culmination  —  the  fiercest  of  the 
battle  had  been  fought  —  but  there  was  much  yet  to  do  to  maintain  the 
position  of  victor. 

Mr.  Buchanan  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1834,  where  he  found  as  compeers  those  great  states- 
men, Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Silas  Wright, 
all  of  whom  have  since  passed  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  human 
life.  The  senate  possessed  all  of  the  traditional  dignity  of  such  an  august 
body,  and  these  members  never  stooped  from  their  high  position  in  debate, 
to  engage  in  personal  criminations  and  recriminations,  suggested  by  sec- 
tional prejudices  or  party  rancor. 

Among  the  most  prominent  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  senate  during  that  session,  was  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  to 
restrict  executive  patronage  by  depriving  the  president  of  the  power  of 
removal  from  office.  Mr.  Buchanan  took  a  decided  stand  against  this 
bill,  as  subversive  of  all  good  order,  and  as  depriving  the  president  of  his 
executive  functions.  In  this,  as  in  other  debates,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan were  frequently  antagonistic,  but  these  public  tilts  seldom  disturbed 
the  cordial  personal  relations  which  always  existed  between  them.  Al- 
though very  exciting  subjects  sometimes  occupied  the  senate  during  that 
session,  there  were  no  departures  from  true  dignity  of  deportment.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  a  very  excited  debate  occurred  on  a  resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Benton  to  expunge  from  the  senate  record  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  passed  at  the  previous  session,  censuring  President  Jack- 
son for  some  of  his  official  acts.  In  that  debate  Mr.  Buchanan  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affirmative.  Although  it  failed  to  pass  at  that  time,  it 
was  adopted  two  years  afterward  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Ben- 
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ton  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  black  lines  were  drawn  around  the  record, 
and  the  words,  "  Expunged  by  order  of  the  senate,"  written  across  it. 

In  his  annual  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  1835,  the  presi- 
dent alluded  to  the  circulation  of  publications  through  the  United  States 
mail,  designed  to  excite  insurrections  among  the  slaves  in  the  southern 
states.  This  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  senate  immediately 
after  its  (5pening.  It  was  connected  with  petitions  from  the  members  of 
the  society  of  friends  fur  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  this  way  that  subject,  which  has  produced  such  violent 
agitations  since,  was  opened,  for  the  first  time  in  specific  form,  since  it 
was  put  to  rest  by  the  Missouri  compromise  fifteen  years  before.  This, 
like  all  other  public  questions,  was  met  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a  frank  and 
honest  spirit.  He  disapproved  of  the  incendiary  publications,  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  full  constitutional  power  to  suppress  them,  if  they  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  negro-insurrections,  but  he  really  believed  the  attach- 
ment of  the  slave  to  his  master,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  such  publica- 
tions were  not  likely  to  lead  him  to  rebellion.  He  opposed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  chiefly  because  of  its  itijustice  to 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  two  slaveholding  states  that  ceded  it  to  the 
federal  government,  and  because  it  would  become  a  centre  of  abolition 
agitation.  Assuming  that  the  senate  agreed  with  him  in  these  opinions, 
he  moved  that  all  petitions  on  the  subject  should  be  received  and  placed 
on  file,  but  not  acted  upon  ;  at  the  same  time  he  disclaimed  any  disrespect 
for  the  petitioners,  some  of  whom  were  among  his  most  valued  constitu- 
ents. He  regarded  this  as  the  wisest  and  safest  course,  considering  it 
inexpedient  to  agitate  the  question  of  slavery,  at  that  time,  because  it  would 
lead  to  the  sectional  differences  and  controversies,  destructive  of  na- 
tional harmony,  and  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

In  1836,  the  course  of  Texas  in  its  war  for  independence,  excited 
much  discussion.  In  the  debates  upon  the  subject,  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Buchanan  exhibited  his  proclivity  for  aiding  in  tlie  extension  of  free  in- 
stitutions, by  warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  struggling  revolutionists, 
for  he  recognised  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  of  every  nation,  to 
adopt  for  themselves,  such  form  of  government  as  they  may  think  proper. 
He  believed  in  the  neutrality  doctrines  of  Washington,  and  the  policy 
of  our  government  in  avoiding  entangling  alliances  with  other  nations  or 
provinces  when  engaged  in  war;  yet  he  advocated  as  just,  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  American  to  express  and  exercise  his  sympathy  for  a  peo- 
ple struggling  for  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fourth  Congress,  the  subject  of 
our  relations  with  France,  occupied  much  time.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
then  chairman  of  the  senate-committee  on  foreign  relations.  The  French 
government  had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1831,  concerning  the  payment  of  indemnities   to   American   citizens, 
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and  the  president  determined  to  compel  Louis  Philippe  to  be  just  and 
honorable.  Preparatory  to  such  a  step,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  strengthen 
the  navy  and  improve  some  of  the  forts  of  the  United  States,  and  he  made 
a  proposition  to  that  effect  to  Congress.  Tiie  opposition  vehemently  op- 
posed the  measure  and  the  friends  of  the  administracion  advocated  it.  On 
the  first  of  February,  1836,  Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  long  and  able  speech  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  in  which  he  presented  a  thorough  review  of  the 
history  of  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the 
subject.  His  exposition  was  lucid  and  conclusive.  The  country  nobly 
sustained  the  president  in  his  course,  and  his  decided  stand  drew  from 
the  French  government  the  stipulated  indemnity,  and  justice  to  American 
citizens  was  secured. 

Upon  the  currency  Mr.  Buchanan's  views  were  generally  sound  and 
practical.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  system,  now  in  universal 
operation  in  this  country,  of  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  in  gold  and  silver  only.  In  debates  on  the  "  expung- 
ing resolution,"  at  this  session,  already  referred  to,  he  took  a  prominent 
part ;  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  uttered  a  speech  of  great  power  and 
presented  arguments  that  seemed  unanswerable.  His  defence  of  President 
Jackson  on  that  occasion,  won  for  himself  the  cordial  love  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  throughout  the  Union. 

When  Mr.  Van  Buren  became  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  the  country  was  involved  in  great  financial  embarrass- 
ments. Mr.  Buchanan  was  active  in  all  the  movements  in  Congress  in- 
cident thereto.  At  the  special  session  of  Congress,  called  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  almost  the  first  bill  introduced  was  that  for  the  creation  of  our 
present  independent  treasury  scheme,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
complete  the  divorce  of  bank  and  state  commenced  by  President  Jackson. 
It  was  violently  opposed  by  the  minority,  and  as  warmly  advocated  by 
the  friends  of  the  administration,  who  composed  the  majority.  Of 
the  latter  Mr.  Buchanan  was  among  the  most  prominent;  and  in  an  able 
speech  on  the  bill,  he  presented  a  clear  review  of  the  causes  which  had 
produced  the  existing  troubles  in  the  business  community,  and  laid  before 
the  people  the  palpable  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  government 
in  regard  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

At  the  regular  session  in  1838,  the  question  of  the  pre-emption  rights 
of  actual  settlers,  came  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  usual, 
was  found  active  in  debate;  and  in  a  short  speech  in  January,  1838,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the  pioneer  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  land  speculator,  with  great  force  and  ability,  con- 
tending that  the  man  who  had  gone  into  the  wilderness  with  his  family, 
made  a  clearing,  erected  a  cabin,  and  planted  seed,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  first  chance  for  purchasing  the  land  he  had  improved  at  the  govern- 
ment price.     During  this  session,  the  slavery  and  currency  question  oc- 
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cupied  the  attention  of  Congress  ;  and  in  all  the  discussions  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan was  an  industrious  actor.  No  subject  could  occupy  the  serious 
attention  of  the  senate,  without  being  carefully  considered  and  ably  dis- 
cussed by  him. 

In  the  final  arrangement  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  the  chief  actor  in  the  senate.  That  sjstem  was  established 
by  act  of  Congress  during  the  long  session  of  1839-'40.  Then  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  United 
States  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  federal  government.  Silas  Wright 
opened  the  contest,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  one  of  the  most  logical  and 
efl'ective  speeches  he  ever  made  in  Congress,  advocated  the  measure. 
It  was  pronounced  on  the  22d  of  January,  1840,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clay, 
and  is  thought  to  contain  the  best  synopsis  of  political  economy,  the  rela- 
tion between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  poor,  ever 
submitted  to  the  American  people.  His  twenty  years'  experience  in 
legislation  and  his  keen  observations  as  a  statesman  during  two  of  the 
most  direful  crises,  in  financial  and  industrial  affairs  this  country  has  ever 
endured,  gave  him  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  les- 
sons were  never  lost  upon  him.  Their  teachings  were  always  stored 
away  in  his  memory,  and  their  morals  were  ever  at  his  command  for  il- 
lustrations. 

In  1840,  a  great  political  revolution  occurred.  The  democratic  party 
which,  for  twelve  years,  had  been  in  the  ascendant  and  had  wrought 
many  and  important  changes  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
government,  was  doomed  to  a  sudden  and  extensive  paralysis.  It  was 
held  responsible  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people  for  the  wide-spread 
distress  and  derangement  that  yet  weighed  heavily  upon  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  country,  and  nothing  but  a  radical  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  appeared  to  promise  relief.  Preparations  for  a 
struggle  signalized  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  Congress,  which  closed  on  the  last  day  of  June.  The  whole 
country  was  then  agitated  by  the  rising  tempest  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, which  swept  over  the  land  in  the  autumn,  and  bore  General  Har- 
rison, the  candidate  of  the  opposition,  into  the  chair  of  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  republic.  The  power  of  the  democratic  party  was  prostrated; 
and  during  the  short  session  of  1840-41,  which  was  tame  in  comparison 
with  the  turbulent  one  of  the  preceding  year,  the  democrats  in  Congress 
were  observers  of  the  movements  of  their  opponents  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  incoming  administration,  rather  than  the  originators  of  new 
measures. 

The  dawn  of  Harrison's  administration  in  1841,  gave  omens  of  a 
brighter  day  for  the  country.  But  all  the  hopes  centred  in  the  new 
administration  were  soon  extinguished.  Precisely  one  month  after  the 
inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  he  died  and  was   buried;  and  the 
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vice-president,  John  Tyler,  who  had  for  long  years  been  a  leader  among 
the  Virginia  democracy,  but  who  now  ranked  as  a  whig,  became  presi- 
dent, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  which  terminated  with  the  presi- 
dential career  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  the  deliberations  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  among  the  people.  The  debates  upon  the  subject  were  sometimes 
very  exciting,  the  measure  being  opposed  at  the  north,  and  especially  by 
the  whig  party,  because  it  was  believed  that  it  would  expand  the  territo- 
rial area  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  slave  states.  The  democratic 
party  favored  annexation,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  the  leader  of  the  party 
in  the  senate,  made  great  efforts  to  accomplish  it.  In  his  speeches  he 
took  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  all  questions  involved  in  it,  and 
earnestly  urged  immediate  and  decisive  action,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
if  President  Jefferson  had  hesitated  for  a  month  longer  Louisiana  might 
have  been  lost  for  ever,  unless  obtained  by  the  strong  arm  of  war.  He 
considered  the  question  of  transcendent  importance — more  momentous, 
he  said,  than  any  which  had  been  before  the  senate  since  his  connection 
with  it.  But  the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  when  it 
was  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Polk,  the  democratic  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  elected,  the  annexation  scheme  having  been  one  of  the  chief  issues 
before  the  people  during  the  canvass.  Again  Mr.  Buchanan  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  measure,  notwithstanding  every  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations  of  which  he  was  chairman  (to  whom  it  was 
referred)  was  opposed  to  it.  The  joint  resolution  was  adopted  and  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  President  Tyler  on  the  first  of  March,  1845. 

With  action  upon  the  annexation  question,  Mr.  Buchanan  closed  his 
career  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  had  served  faithfully 
for  ten  consecutive  years.  Then  he  was  called  to  the  important  post  of 
secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Polk.  There  were  questions  of  great  moment 
concerning  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations  then  pending,  which  re- 
quired, in  the  prime  minister,  sound  statesmanship,  keen  forecast,  wise 
sagacity,  and  unyielding  firmness.  In  looking  over  the  array  of  demo- 
cratic statesmen,  Mr.  Polk  saw  none  who  seemed  so  well-qualified  for  the 
important  station  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  after  receiving  the  approval  of  his 
choice  from  the  venerated  Jackson,  then  in  repose  at  the  Hermitage,  he 
appointed  him.  Mr.  Buchanan  immediately  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
senate  to  which  he  had  just  been  re-elected,  and  he  took  his  place  in  the 
cabinet  on  the  5th  of  March,  1845.  A  war  with  Mexico,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  then  apprehended  ;  and  a  seri- 
ous dispute  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  boundary  line  between 
Oregon  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  was  then  in  prog- 
ress. 
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The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question  first  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  had  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  had  a  rightful  claim  to  territory,  to  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  north  lati- 
tude, but  President  Tyler  had  offered  to  settle  upon  the  line  of  49°.  This 
offer  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Polk  in  July,  1845.  To  the  letter  of  Secretary 
Buchanan,  making  this  renewed  offer,  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  minis- 
ter, rather  curtly  replied  and  refused  its  acceptance.  This  letter  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  the  close  of  August,  in  an  elaborate  and 
very  carefully-prepared  communication,  in  which  the  history  and  diplo- 
macy connected  with  the  dispute  were  minutely  reviewed,  and  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  question  were  clearly  set  forth.  It  concluded  by 
withdrawing  the  offer,  and  the  expression  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Slates  government  to  maintain  its  rights.  This  firmness  and  de- 
cision caused  the  British  government  soon  afterward  to  offer  an  accept- 
ance of  the  line  of  49°.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  senate,  and  that 
body  advised  the  president  to  accept  it.  It  was  accordingly  done ;  and 
so  that  cloud  of  trouble,  at  one  time  very  threatening,  passed  away. 

Next  came  negotiations  with  Mexico,  which  were  intricate,  delicate, 
and  unsatisfactory.  In  these  Mr.  Buchanan  exhibited  wise  statesman- 
ship and  great  forbearance,  while  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  used  every  means  in  his  power  consistent  with  the  honor  of 
his  country  to  avert  the  impending  war,  but  in  vain.  The  imbecile  and 
vacillating  government  of  Mexico  could  not  seem  to  comprehend  these 
honorable  intentions  ;  and  with  an  egotism  equalled  only  by  its  weakness, 
it  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  United  States.  That  war  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Mexico  and  peace  between  the  two  countries  in  1848. 

In  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  United  States  minister  to  Mexico 
during  the  war,  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  re-asserted  and  afl^rmed  the  "  Mon- 
roe doctrine"  in  treating  of  the  interference  of  the  European  govern- 
ments :  "  The  nations  of  the  continent  of  America,"  he  said,  "  have  in- 
terests peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  free  forms  of  government  are 
altogether  different  from  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe.  The 
interest  and  independence  of  their  sister  nations  require  that  they  should 
establish  and  maintain  an  American  system  of  policy  for  their  own  pro- 
tection and  security,  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  Europe.  To  tolerate  any  interference  on  the  part  of  European 
sovereigns  with  controversies  in  America  ;  to  permit  them  to  apply  the 
wornout  dogma  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  free  states  on  this  con- 
tinent ;  and  above  all,  to  suffer  them  to  establish  new  colonies  of  their 
own,  intermingled  with  our  free  republics,  would  be  to  make  to  the  same 
extent  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  our  independence.  These  truths  ought 
everywhere  throughout  the  continent  of  America,  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
public  mind.  If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  your  negotiations  willi  Mex- 
ico  that  government  should  propose  the  mediation  or  guarantee  of  any 
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European  power,  you  are  to  reject  the  proposition  without  hesitation. 
The  United  States  will  never  afford  by  their  conduct  the  slightest  pretext 
for  any  interference  in  that  quarter  in  American  affairs.  Separated  as 
we  are  from  the  Old  World  by  a  vast  ocean,  and  still  further  removed 
from  it  by  the  nature  of  our  republican  institutions,  the  march  of  free 
government  on  this  continent  must  not  be  trammelled  by  the  intrigues 
and  selfish  interests  of  European  powers.  Liberty  here  must  he  allowed 
to  work  out  its  natural  results;  and  these,  ere  long,  will  astonish  the 
world.  Neither  is  it  for  the  interest  of  those  powers  to  plant  colonies 
on  this  continent.  No  settlement  of  the  kind  can  exist  long.  The  ex- 
pansive energy  of  our  free  institutions  must  soon  spread  over  them.  The 
colonists  themselves  will  break  from  the  mother-country  to  become  free 
and  independent  states.  Any  European  nation  which  should  plant  a  new 
colony  on  this  continent,  would  thereby  sow  the  seeds  of  troui)les  and 
uproars,  the  injury  from  which,  even  to  her  own  interests,  would  far  out- 
weigh all  the  advantages  which  she  could  possibly  promise  herself  from 
any  such  establishment."  These  sentiments,  since  re-affirmed  by  Edward 
Everett  in  his  reply  to  the  proposition  in  relation  to  a  fripartite-trealy  con- 
cerning Cuba,  at  a  later  day,  have  now  the  authority  of  a  settled  principle 
in  the  American  mind. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Buchanan  asserted  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  which  bore  some  slight  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Hungarian,  Martin  Koszta.  Two  gentlemen  of  Irish  birth, 
naturalized  citizens  of  our  republic,  had  expressed  themselves  freely,  as 
sympathizing  with  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Ireland  in  1848.  Af- 
terward, while  in  that  country,  they  were  arrested  because  of  their  ex- 
pressions in  America.  Mr.  Buchanan  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  at 
once,  and  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  American  minister  in 
London,  he  said:  "Whenever  the  occasion  may  require  it,  you  will 
resist  the  British  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  and  maintain  the  Amer- 
ican principle  that  British  native-born  subjects,  after  they  have  been 
naturalized  under  our  laws,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much 
American  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  though 
they  had  been  born  in  the  United  States."  The  British  government  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  this  doctrine  and  the  offenders  were  released. 

Mr.  Buchanan  remained  in  Mr.  Polk's  cabinet  until  the  close  of  his 
administration  and  then  retired  to  private  life,  after  an  arduous  service  in 
Congress  of  twenty  years,  and  in  the  department  of  state  of  four  years. 
His  biographer,  speaking,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  allowable  par- 
tiality of  a  personal  and  political  friend,  says  :  "  No  man  can  peruse  Mr. 
Buchanan's  career  as  senator  in  Congress  and  as  secretary  of  state  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  with  the  vast  and  important  advantages  he  has 
conferred  upon  his  country.  There  is  not  a  prominent  act  of  th;it  four- 
teen years'  devotion  to  the  public  service  which  is  not  acknowledged  as 
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right  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  so  fundamentally  settled  as  the  policy  of 

our  government,  that  no  one  now  proposes  to  disturb  one  of  them 

The  acquisition  of  California  overshadows  all  the  other  valuable  and  im- 
portant acts  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  To  Mr.  Buchanan  belongs 
he  greatest  honor  of  this  achievement,  and  our  empire  on  the  Pacific 
will  and  must  ever  trace  its  origin  to  the  wise  foresight,  superior  states- 
manship, and  commanding  talents  of  James  Buchanan."* 

In  his  retirement  at  his  pleasant  seat  of  "  Wheatland,"  near  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  an  earnest,  close,  and  deeply  interested  spectator  of 
current  political  and  social  events,  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  freely  and  frankly.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  ;  and  was  favorable  to  an  extension  to  the  Pacific  ocean  of 
the  dividing  line  between  the  slave  and  free  states,  settled  upon  in  the 
Missouri  compromise.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  and  was  always  a  warm  supporter  of  them.  In  November,  1850, 
he  was  invited  to  attend  a  democratic  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wrote  a  long  letter  in  reply,  i!i  which  he  said  :  "  I  now  solemnly  declare 
as  the  deliberate  conviction  of  my  judgment,  that  two  things  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  this  Union  from  danger:  1.  Agitation  in  the  North  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  slavery  must  be  rebuked  and  put  down  by  a  strong 
and  enlightened  public  opinion.  2.  The  fugitive  slave-law  must  be  en- 
forced in  its  spirit." 

On  the  subject  of  political  proscription  on  account  of  religious  opin- 
ions, Mr.  Buchanan  was  equally  explicit  and  emphatic.  "  From  my 
soul,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  I  abhor  the  practice  of  mingling  up 
religion  with  politics.  The  doctrine  of  all  our  constitutions,  both  federal 
and  state,  is,  that  every  man  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  worship  his  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  He  is  both  a  bigot  and 
a  tyrant,  who  would  interfere  with  that  sacred  right.  When  a  candidate 
is  before  the  people  for  office  the  inquiry  ought  never  even  to  be  made, 
what  form  of  religious  faith  he  professes  ;  but  only  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  '  Is  he  honest,  is  he  capable  V" 

In  1853,  President  Pierce  offered  the  mission  to  the  court  of  St.  James 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  and  it  was  accepted.  That  mission  has  become  the 
most  important  of  all  the  foreign  diplomatic  trusts  in  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Tliis  was  tendered  to  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  at  a  time  when  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  commer- 
cially and  otherwise,  were  of  unusual  interest.  These  relations  he  con- 
sidered with  the  wisdom  of  long  experience  ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  all 
candid  men,  that  in  the  negotiations  incident  to  the  Central  American 
question,  the  dismissal  of  the  British  minister  and  several  consuls  for 
their  complicity  in  violations  of  our  neutrality  laws  and  other  matters, 

*  Life  anil  Public  services  of  James  Buciianan,  by  R  G.  Hortou.     New  York  :  Derby  & 
Jaclisoii,  1856. 
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he  served  his  country  with  admiral)le  sagacity  and  true  fidelity.  Of  the 
wisdom  of  his  course  in  relation  to  Cuba,  at  the  famous  Ostend  Confer- 
ence, time  alone  must  determine.  At  the  present  there  are  grave  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  in  his  diplomatic  and  senatorial  career  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  always  remarkably  consistent ;  and  the  principles  which 
he  adopted  as  rules  of  action  at  the  outset  of  his  public  life  have  always 
been  his  guide. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  Mr.  Buchanan  resigned  his  ministerial  office 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  arrived  at  New 
York,  on  his  return  from  England,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  his  political  friends.  The  common  council 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  without  respect  of  party,  gave  him  a  public  recep- 
tion. His  name  was  already  before  the  American  people  as  the  prospec- 
tive nominee  of  the  democratic  party  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  leaders  of  the  three  great  parlies  then  in  the  field  were 
preparing  for  the  contest.  The  American  or  Know-Nothing  party  had  al- 
ready chosen  Ex-President  Fillmore  for  its  standard-bearer,  and  on  the 
2d  of  June,  a  democratic  convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati  and  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  record  of  the  votes  there  given,  and  a  synojisis  of  the  political 
platform  adopted  by  the  convention,  have  been  presented  in  the  sketch  of 
the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

On  accepting  the  nomination  Mr.  Buchanan  remarked  to  the  committee: 
"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  1  accept  in  the  same  spirit  the  resolutions  con- 
stituting the  platform  of  principles  erected  by  the  convention.  To  this 
platform  I  intend  to  confine  myself  throughout  the  canvass,  believing  that 
I  have  no  righ',  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  by  answering 
interrogatives,  to  present  new  and  difierent  issues  before  the  people." 
That  canvass  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  November  fol- 
lowing;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  he  was  inaugurated  the  fifteenth 
president  of  the  United  States  in  due  form. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  visited  the  federal  city  at  the  close  of  January  and 
received  a  large  number  of  friends  at  his  rooms  in  the  National  hotel. 
There  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness  which  hastened  his  depar- 
ture for  home,  and  the  effects  of  the  malady  remained  several  weeks 
after  his  inauguration.  Many  other  persons  residing  or  temporarily  stay- 
ing in  that  hotel  at  the  time  were  similarly  affected,  and  quite  a  large 
number  of  them  subsequently  died.  The  condition  of  the  president  was 
considered  critical  for  some  time.  The,  cause  of  the  sickness  was  poison 
in  some  form,  but  how  it  was  communicated  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  Mr.  Buchanan  was  almost  sixty-six 
years  of  age.      He  is  a  large,  muscular  man,  full  of  physical  vigor  and 
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great  powers  of  endurance.  His  face  is  expressive  of  great  frankness 
and  kindness  of  feeling;  and  his  thin  gray  hair  gives  him  a  venerable 
appearance.  He  has  chosen  to  live  an  unwedded  life.  His  household 
at  "  Wheatland"  and  at  the  "  White  House"  is  presided  over  by  his  niece. 
In  deportment  he  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  the  stranger  feels  at  perfect 
ease  in  his  presence.  In  his  habits  he  is  frugal  and  his  tastes  are  sim- 
ple and  refined.  His  morals  from  his  earliest  childhood  to  the  present 
hour  have  been  unstained.  Temperate  in  all  things  and  possessed  of  re- 
markable equanimity  of  temper,  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind  have 
been  preserved,  apparently  unimpaired,  beyond  the  age  of  threescore 
years. 


THE   INAUGUEATION. 


Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
on  Wednesday  the  4th  of  iMarch,  1857.  The  day  was  clear  and  pleas- 
ant. Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Washington  city, 
was  free  from  mud  or  dust,  and  at  an  early  hour  its  margins  were  thronged 
with  people  waiting  for  the  procession  or  making  their  way  toward  Ciipitol 
hill.  Military  companies  with  full  bands  of  music  were  seen  marching 
and  countermarching  in  every  direction  during  the  morning,  led  by  well- 
mounted  marshals.  The  number  of  visiters  from  abroad  was  immense, 
and  it  is  said  that  among  them  were  representatives  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  even  from  far-off  California. 

The  procession  was  formed  in  New  York  avenue  and  having  received 
Mr.  Buchanan  at  Willard's  hotel,  moved  toward  the  capitol  in  prescribed 
order.  The  escort  was  commanded  by  Major-General  Quitman,  with 
Captain  Nicholas  of  the  marine  corps.  Major  Walbach,  and  Captain  Mid- 
dleton,  as  his  aids.  A  company  of  United  States  artillery  and  the  presi- 
dent's mounted  guard  headed  the  column.  Next  followed  a  fine  battalion 
of  four  companies  of  United  States  marines,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
music.  These  were  followed  by  the  Washington  volunteer  regiment;  the 
Albany  Burgess  corps  with  Dodworth's  band  ;  the  Willard  guard  with 
band;  the  Charlestown  (Mass.)  city  guard  with  a  Salem  band;  the 
Young  guard  of  Richmond ;  the  Lancaster  fencibles  with  band ;  the 
Mount  Vernon  guard ;  the  Alexandria  riflemen  ;  the  Richmond  Mont- 
gomery guard  with  the  Armory  band  ;  the  Baltimore  greys  with  Sax- 
onian  band ;  the  Alleghany  guard  ;  and  the  Cumberland  continentals. 
Following  the  military  were  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  of  1812,  with 
their  tattered  banner ;  and  then  came  a  liberty-pole  having  a  fine  pedestal 
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with  allegorical  devices.  It  was  borne  upon  a  platform  and  the  national 
flag  was  unfurled  at  its  head. 

Then  came  the  fine  carriage  of  a  citizen  of  Washington,  bearing  the 
president  elect,  accompanied  by  President  Pierce  and  Senators  Bigler 
and  Foot  of  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The  carriage  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  deputy-marshals  of  the  district  and  the  Keystone  club. 
It  was  followed  by  a  full-rigged  miniature  ship  from  the  navy-yard,  man- 
ned by  a  juvenile  crew.  This  preceded  a  number  of  democratic  clubs 
from  various  states  with  bands  of  music  ;  and  fire  companies  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  brought  up  the  rear. 

On  reaching  the  capitol  the  president  elect  and  his  attendants  entered  by 
a  side-door,  and  proceeded  to  the  senate-chamber,  where  the  new  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  ofl^ce,  and 
was  seated  in  his  chair  as  president  of  the  senate.  That  body  imme- 
diately suspended  business  and  proceeded  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
capitol,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  President  Pierce,  Chief-Justice 
Taney  and  his  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  foreign  ministers  ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
assembly,  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  twenty-five  thousand,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, dignified  and  self-possessed,  read  his  brief  inaugural  address. 
The  oath  of  oflice  was  then  administered  by  Chief- Justice  Taney;  the 
cannon  of  the  light  artillery  gave  a  national  salute  ;  the  immense  crowd 
gave  prolonged  cheers ;  the  bands  struck  up  national  airs ;  and  the 
procession  moved  toward  the  presidential  mansion,  where  Mr.  Buchanan 
then  took  up  his  abode  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  republic,  inclu- 
ding in  its  confederacy  thirty-one  independent  states  and  several  popu- 
lous territories. 

THE    CABINET. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  March,  President  Buchanan  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  to  compose  his  cabinet,  and  the  senate,  then  in  session, 
confirmed  them  forthwith  :  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of 
Virginia,  secretary  of  war  ;  Isaac  Toiicey,  of  Connecticut,  secretary  of 
the  navy;  Jacob  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary  of  the  interior; 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  postmaster-general ;  Jeremiah  S.  Black, 
of  Peimsylvania,  attorney-general. 


BUCHANAN'S 

ADDRESSES   AND    MESSAGES. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

March  4,  1857. 

Fellow-  Citizens : — 

I  APPEAR  before  you  this  day  to  take  the  solemn  oath  "that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

In  entering  upon  this  great  office,  I  must  humbly  invoke  the  God  of 
our  fathers  for  wisdom  and  firmness  to  execute  its  high  and  responsible 
duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  harmony  and  ancient  friendship 
among  the  people  of  the  several  stales,  and  to  preserve  our  free  institu- 
tions throughout  many  generations.  Convinced  that  I  owe  my  election 
to  the  inherent  love  for  the  constitution  and  the  Union  which  still  ani- 
mates the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  let  me  earnestly  ask  their  pow- 
erful support  in  sustaining  all  just  measures  calculated  to  perpetuate  these, 
the  richest  political  blessings  which  Heaven  has  ever  bestowed  upon  any 
nation.  Having  determined  not  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I 
shall  have  no  motive  to  influence  my  conduct  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment except  the  desire  ably  and  faithfully  to  serve  my  country,  and  to 
live  in  the  grateful  memory  of  my  countrymen. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  a  presidential  contest  in  which  the 
passions  of  our  fellow-citizens  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by 
questions  of  deep  and  vital  importance;  but  when  the  people  proclaimed 
their  will,  the  tempest  at  once  subsided,  and  all  was  calm. 

The  voice  of  the  majority,  speaking  in  the  matmer  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  was  heard,  and  instant  submission  followed.  Our  own  coun- 
try could  alone  have  exhibited  so  grand  and  striking  a  spectacle  of  the 
capacity  of  man  for  self-government. 

What  a  happy  conception,  then,  was  it  for  Congress  to  apply  this  sim- 
ple rule — that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  govern — to  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  territories!  Congress  is  neither 
•'to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  As  a  natural  consequence,  Congress  has  also 
prescribed  that,  when  the  territory  of  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  as  a  state, 
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it  "shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slaver}',  as  their 
constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  point  of  time  when 
the  people  of  a  territory  shall  decide  this  question  for  themselves. 

This  is,  happily,  a  matter  of  but  little  practical  importance.  Besides, 
it  is  a  judicial  question,  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their  decision,  in  common  with 
all  good  citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit,  whatever  this  may  be,  though 
it  has  ever  been  my  individual  opinion  that,  under  the  Nebraska-Kansas 
act,  the  appropriate  period  will  be  when  the  number  of  actual  residents 
in  the  territory  shall  justify  the  formation  of  a  constitution  with  a  view  to 
its  admission  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the 
imperative  and  indispensable  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  to  every  resident  inhabitant  the  free  and  independent  expression 
of  his  opinion  by  his  vote.  This  sacred  right  of  each  individual  must  be 
preserved.  That  being  accomplished,  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  leave 
the  people  of  a  territory  free  from  all  foreign  interference,  to  decide  their 
own  destiny  for  themselves,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  whole  territorial  question  being  thus  settled  upon  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty — a  principle  as  ancient  as  free  government  itself — 
everything  of  a  practical  nature  has  been  decided.  No  other  question 
remains  for  adjustment;  because  all  agree  that,  under  the  constitution,  sla- 
very in  the  states  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  power,  except  that 
of  the  respective  states  themselves  wherein  it  exists.  May  we  not,  then, 
hope  that  the  long  agitation  on  this  subject  is  approaching  its  end,  and  that 
the  geographical  parties  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  father  of  his  country,  will  speedily  become  extinct?  Most  happy  will 
it  be  for  the  country  when  the  public  mind  shall  be  diverted  from  this  ques- 
tion to  others  of  more  pressing  and  practical  importance.  Throughout  the 
whole  progress  of  this  agitation,  which  has  scarcely  known  any  intermis- 
sion for  more  than  twenty  years,  while  it  has  been  productive  of  no  posi- 
tive good  to  any  human  being,  it  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  great 
evils  to  the  master,  to  the  slave,  and  to  the  whole  country.  It  has  alien- 
ated and  estranged  the  people  of  the  sister  states  from  each  other,  and 
has  even  seriously  endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  Union.  Nor 
has  the  danger  yet  entirely  ceased.  Under  our  system  there  is  a  reme- 
dy for  all  mere  political  evils  in  the  sound  sense  and  sober  judgment  of 
the  people.  Time  is  a  great  corrective.  Political  subjects  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  excited  and  exasperated  the  public  mind  have  passed  away 
and  .are  now  nearly  forgotten.  But  this  question  of  domestic  slavery  is 
of  far  graver  importance  than  any  mere  political  question,  because,  should 
the  agitation  continue,  it  may  eventually  endanger  the  personal  safety  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  where  the  institution  exists.  In  that 
event,  no  form  of  government,  however  admirable  in  itself,  and  however 
productive  of  luaterial  benefits,  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
domestic  security  around  the  faiuily  altar.  Let  every  Union-loving  man, 
therefore,  exert  his  best  influence  to  suppress  this  agitation,  which,  since 
the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  is  without  any  legitimate  object. 

It  is  an  evil  omen  of  the  tunes  that  men  have  undertaken  to  calculate 
the  mere  material  value  of  the  Union.  Reasoned  estimates  have  been 
presented   of  the   pecuniary   profits   and   It  cal   advantages  which   would 
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result  to  different  states  and  sections  from  its  dissolution,  and  of  the  com- 
parative injuries  which  such  an  event  would  inflict  on  other  states  and 
sections.  Even  descending  to  this  low  and  narrow  view  of  the  mij^hty 
question,  all  such  calculations  are  at  fault.  The  bare  reference  to  a  sin- 
gle consideration  will  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  We  at  present  enjoy 
a  free  trade  throughout  our  extensive  and  expanding  country,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed.  This  trade  is  conducted  on  railroads  and 
canals — on  noble  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea — which  bind  together  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west  of  our  confederacy.  Annihi- 
late this  trade,  arrest  its  free  progress  by  the  geographical  lines  of  jealous 
and  hostile  states,  and  you  destroy  the  prosperity  and  onward  march  of 
the  whole  and  every  part,  and  involve  all  in  one  common  ruin.  But  such 
considerations,  important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  we  reflect  on  the  terrific  evils  which  would  result  from  dis- 
union to  every  portion  of  the  confederacy — to  the  north  not  more  than  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  not  more  than  to  the  west.  These  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  portray;  because  I  feel  an  humble  confidence  that  the  kind  Prov- 
idence which  inspired  our  fathers  with  wisdom  to  frame  the  most  perfect 
form  of  government  and  union  ever  devised  by  man  will  not  sufier  it  to 
perish  until  it  shall  have  been  peacefully  instrumental,  by  its  example  in 
the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the 
Union  is  the  duty  of  preserving  the  government  free  from  the  taint,  or 
even  the  suspicion,  of  corruption.  Public  virtue  is  the  vital  spirit  of  re- 
publics; and  history  proves  that  when  this  has  decayed,  and  the  love  of 
money  has  usurped  its  place,  although  the  forms  of  free  government  may 
remain  for  a  season,  the  substance  has  departed  for  ever. 

Our  present  financial  condition  is  without  a  parallel  in  history.  No 
nation  has  ever  before  been  embarrassed  from  too  large  a  surplus  in  its 
treasury.  This  almost  necessarily  gives  birth  to  extravagant  legislation. 
It  produces  wild  schemes  of  expenditure,  and  begets  a  race  of  specula- 
tors and  jobbers,  whose  ingenuity  is  exerted  in  contriving  and  promoting 
expedients  to  obtain  public  money.  The  purity  of  official  agents,  wheth- 
er rightfully  or  wrongfully,  is  suspected,  and  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment suffers  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  This  is  in  itself  a  very 
great  evil. 

The  natural  mode  of  relief  from  this  embarrassment  is  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  great  national  objects,  for  which  a  clear 
warrant  can  be  found  in  the  constitution.  Among  these  I  might  mention 
the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  a  reasonable  increase  of  the  navy, 
which  is  at  present  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  our  vast  tonnage  afloat, 
now  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  defence  of 
our  extended  seacoast. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  true  principle,  that  no  more  revenue  ought 
to  be  collected  from  the  people  than  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  wise,  economical,  and  efficient  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. To  reach  this  point,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff;  and  this  has,  I  trust,  been  accomplished  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  do  as  little  injury  as  may  have  been  practicable  to  our  domestic 
manufactures,  especially  those  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Any  discrimination  against  a  particular  branch,  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing favored  corporations,  individuals,  or  interests,  would  have  been  un- 
just to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  fair- 
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ness  and   equality  which  ought  to  govern  in  the  adjustment  of  a  revenue 
tariff. 

But  the  squandering  of  the  public  money  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance as  a  temptation  to  corruption  when  compared  with  the  squan- 
dering of  the  public  lands. 

No  nation  in  the  tide  of  time  has  ever  been  blessed  with  so  rich  and 
noble  an  inheritance  as  we  enjoy  in  the  public  lands.  In  administering 
this  important  trust,  while  it  may  be  wise  to  grant  portions  of  them  for 
the  improvement  of  the  remainder,  yet  we  should  never  forget  that  it  is 
our  cardinal  policy  to  reserve  these  lands,  as  much  as  may  be,  for  actual 
settlers,  and  this  at  moderate  prices.  We  shall  thus  not  only  best  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  new  states  and  territories  by  furnishing  them 
a  hardy  and  independent  race  of  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  but  shall 
secure  homes  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  well  as  for 
those  exiles  from  foreign  shores  who  may  seek  in  this  country  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Such  emigrants  have  done  much  to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  They  have  proved  faithfid  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  After 
becoming  citizens,  they  are  entitled,  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  to 
be  placed  on  a  perfect  equMJity  with  native-born  citizens;  and  in  this 
character  they  should  ever  lie  kindly  recognised. 

The  federal  constitution  is  a  grant  from  the  states  to  Congress  of  cer- 
tain specific  powers  ;  and  the  question  whether  this  grant  should  be  liberal- 
ly or  strictly  construed  has,  more  or  less,  divided  political  parties  from  the 
beginning.  Without  entering  into  the  argument,  I  desire  to  state,  at  the 
commencement  of  my  administration,  that  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  convinced  me  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  true,  as  well  as  the  only  safe,  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Whenever,  in  our  past  history,  doubtful  powers  have  been  exerci- 
sed by  Congress,  these  have  never  failed  to  produce  injurious  and  unhap- 
py consequences.  Many  such  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  this  were  the 
proper  occasion.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  public  service  to  strain 
the  language  of  the  constitution ;  because  all  the  great  and  useful  powers 
required  for  a  successful  administration  of  the  government,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  have  been  granted,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  the  plainest 
implication. 

While  deeply  convinced  of  these  truths,  I  yet  consider  it  clear  that, 
under  the  war-making  power,  Congress  may  appropriate  money  toward 
the  construction  of  a  military  road,  wben  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  any  state  or  territory  of  the  Union  against  foreign  invasion. 
Under  the  constitution  Congress  has  power  "to  declare  war,"  "to  raise 
and  support  armies,"  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  and  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  "repel  invasions."  Thus  endowed,  in  an  ample  manner, 
with  the  war-making  power,  the  corresponding  dutv  is  required  that  "the 
United  States  shall  protect  each  of  them  [the  states]  against  invasion." 
Now,  how  is  it  possible  to  afford  this  protection  to  California  and  our 
Pacific  possessions,  except  by  means  of  a  military  road  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  over  which  men  and  munitions  of  war  may  be 
speedily  transported  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  meet  and  to  repel  the  in- 
vader? In  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  naval  power  much  stronger  than 
our  own,  we  should  then  have  no  other  available  access  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  because  such  a  power  would  instantly  close  the  route  across  the 
isthmus  of  Central  America.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that,  while  the 
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constitution  has  expressly  required  Conjrress  to  defend  all  the  states,  it 
should  yet  deny  to  them,  by  any  fair  construction,  the  otdy  possible  means 
by  which  one  of  these  states  can  be  defended.  Besides,  the  government, 
ever  since  its  origin,  has  been  in  the  constant  practice  of  constructing 
military  roads.  It  might  also  be  wise  to  consider  whether  the  love  for 
the  Union  which  now  animates  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Pacific  coast 
may  not  be  impaired  by  our  neglect  or  refusal  to  provide  for  them,  in  their 
remote  and  isolated  condition,  the  only  means  by  which  the  power  of  the 
states,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  can  reach  them  in  sufficient 
time  to  "protect"  them  "against  invasion."  I  forbear  for  the  present 
from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisest  and  most  economical  mode 
in  which  the  government  can  lend  its  aid  in  accomplishing  this  great  and 
necessary  work.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  which 
now  appear  formidable,  will,  in  a  great  degree,  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
nearest  and  best  route  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

It  may  be  proper  that,  on  this  occasion,  I  should  make  some  brief 
remarks  in  regard  to  our  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of  the  great  fam- 
ily of  nations.  In  our  intercourse  with  them  there  are  some  plain  princi- 
ples, approved  by  our  own  experience,  from  which  we  should  never  de- 
part. We  ought  to  cultivate  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all 
nations;  and  this  not  merely  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  our  own  ma- 
terial interests,  but  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  toward  our  fellow- 
men,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast.  Our  diplomacy  should  be  direct 
and  frank,  neither  seeking  to  obtain  more  nor  accepting  less  than  is  our 
due.  We  ought  to  cherish  a  sacred  regard  for  the  independence  of  all 
nations,  and  never  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any, 
unless  this  shall  be  imperatively  required  by  the  great  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. To  avoid  entangling  alliances  has  been  a  maxim  of  our  policy 
ever  since  the  days  of  Washington,  and  its  wisdom  no  one  will  attempt 
to  dispute.  In  short,  we  ought  to  do  justice,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  to  all 
nations,  and  require  justice  from  them  in  return. 

It  is  our  glory  that,  while  other  nations  have  extended  their  dominions 
by  the  sword,  we  have  never  acquired  any  territory  except  by  fair  pur- 
chase, or,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  by  the  voluntary  determination  of  a 
brave,  kindred,  and  independent  people  to  blend  their  destinies  with  our 
own.  Even  our  acquisitions  from  Mexico  form  no  exception.  Unwilling 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fortune  of  war  against  a  sister  republic,  we  pur- 
chased these  possessions,  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  a  sum  Avhich  was 
considered  at  the  time  a  fair  equivalent.  Our  past  history  forbids  that 
we  shall  in  the  future  acquire  territory,  urdess  this  shall  be  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  justice  and  honor.  Acting  on  this  principle,  no  nation  will 
have  a  right  to  interfere  or  to  comj)lain  if,  in  the  progress  of  events,  we 
shall  still  further  extend  our  possessions.  Hitherto,  in  all  our  acquisi- 
tions, the  people,  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  have  enjoy- 
ed civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  equal  and  just  laws,  and  have 
been  contented,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Their  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  rapidly  increased;  and  thus  every  commercial  nation  has 
shared  largely  in  their  successful  progress. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
while  humbly  invoking  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  this  great 
people. 
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FIRST     ANNUAL     MESSAGE. 
December  8,   1857. 

FeUow-Ciflzens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  constitution,  it  has  now  become 
my  duty  "to  give  to  Conoress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures"  as  I  judge  to  be  "  neces- 
sary Hnd  expedient." 

But  first,  and  above  all,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
numerous  benefits  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this  people  ;  and  our 
united  pravers  ought  to  ascend  to  him  that  he  would  continue  to  bless  our 
great  republic  in  time  to  come  as  he  has  blessed  it  in  time  past.  Since 
the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  our  constituents  have  enjoyed  an 
unusual  degree  of  health.  The  earth  has  yielded  her  fruits  abundantly, 
and  has  bountifully  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Our  great  sta- 
ples have  commanded  hijih  prices,  and,  up  till  within  a  brief  period,  our 
manufacturing,  mineral,  and  mechanical  occupations  have  largely  partaken 
of  the  general  prosperity.  We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  mate- 
rial wealth  in  rich  abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
tages, our  country,  in  its  monetary  interests,  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the 
productions  of  agriculture  and  in  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  we 
find  our  manufactures  suspended,  our  public  works  retarded,  our  private 
enterprises  of  diflerent  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  The  revenue  of  the 
government,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  duties  on  imports  from  abroad, 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  while  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  at 
its  last  session  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  very  large  in  amount. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  loan  may  be  required  before  the  close  of 
your  present  session  ;  but  this,  although  deeply  to  be  regretted,  would 
prove  it  to  be  only  a  slight  misfortune  when  compared  with  the  sufl'ering 
and  distress  prevailing  among  the  people.  With  this  the  government  can 
not  fail  to  deeply  sympathize,  though  it  may  be  without  the  power  to 
extend  relief. 

It  is  our  duty  to  inquire  what  has  produced  such  unfortunate  results, 
and  whether  their  recurrence  can  be  prevented.  In  all  former  revulsions 
the  blame  might  have  been  fairly  attributed  to  a  variety  of  co-operating 
causes;  but  not  so  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is  apparent  that  our 
existing  misfortunes  have  proceeded  solely  from  our  extravagant  and 
vicious  system  of  pnper  currency  and  bank  credits,  exciting  the  people  to 
wild  speculations  and  gambling  in  stocks.  These  revulsions  must  con- 
tinue to  recur  at  successive  intervals  so  long  as  the  amount  of  the  paper 
currency  and  bank  loans  and  discounts  of  the  country  shall  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  fourteen  hundred  irresponsible  banking  institutions,  which, 
from  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  will  consult  the  interest  of  their  stock- 
holders rather  than  the  public  welfare. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  when  they  gave  to  Congress  the  power 
"  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  and  prohibited  the 
states  from  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  making  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  supposed  they  had 
protected  the  people  against  the   evils  of  an   excessive   and   irredeemable 
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paper  currency.  They  are  not  responsilile  for  tlie  existing  anomaly  that 
a  government  endowed  with  the  sovereign  attrilnite  of  coining  money  and 
regulating  the  value  thereof  should  have  no  power  to  prevent  others  from 
driving  this  coin  out  of  the  country  and  filling  up  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion with  paper  which  does  not  represent  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  duties  of  government  to 
insure  to  the  people  a  sound  circulating  medium,  the  amount  of  which 
ought  to  be  adapted  with  the  utmost  possible  wisdom  and  skill  to  the 
wants  of  internal  trade  and  foreign  exchanges.  If  this  be  either  greatly 
above  or  greatly  below  the  proper  standard,  the  marketable  value  of  every 
man's  property  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  in- 
justice to  individuals  as  well  as  incalculable  evils  to  the  community  are 
the  consequence. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  construction  of  the  federal  constitution,  which 
has  now  prevailed  too  long  to  be  changed,  this  important  and  delicate  duty 
has  been  dissevered  from  the  coining  power  and  virtually  transferred  to 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  state  banks,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  and  regulating  their  paper  issues  almost  exclusively  by  a  regard  to 
the  present  interest  of  their  stockholders.  Exercising  the  sovereign 
power  of  providing  a  paper  currency  instead  of  coin  for  the  country,  the 
first  duty  which  these  banks  owe  to  the  public  is  to  keep  in  their  vaults 
a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  and  silver  to  insure  the  convertibility  of  their 
notes  into  coin  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  bank  ought 
ever  to  be  chartered  without  such  restriction  on  its  business  as  to  secure 
this  result.  All  other  restrictions  are  comparatively  vain.  This  is  the 
only  true  touchstone,  the  only  efficient  regulator  of  a  paper  currency — the 
onl)^  one  which  can  guard  the  public  against  over-issues  and  bank  sus- 
pensions. As  a  collateral  and  eventual  security  it  is  doubtless  wise,  and 
in  all  cases  ought  to  be  required,  that  banks  shall  hold  an  amount  of  Uni- 
ted States  or  state  securities  equal  to  their  notes  in  circulation  and  pledged 
for  their  redemption.  This,  however,  furnishes  no  adequate  security 
against  over-issues. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  perverted  to  inflate  the  currency.  Indeed, 
it  is  possil)le  by  this  means  to  convert  all  the  debts  of  the  United  Slates 
and  state  governments  into  bank-notes  without  reference  to  the  specie 
required  to  redeem  them.  However  valuable  these  securities  may  be  in 
themselves,  they  can  not  be  converted  into  gold  and  silver  at  the  moment 
of  pressure,  as  our  experience  teaches,  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  bank 
suspensions  and  the  depreciation  of  bank-notes.  In  England,  which  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  paper-money  country,  though  vastly  behind  our 
own  in  this  respect,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  anterior  to  the  act  of  Par- 
liament of  1844,  which  wisely  separated  the  issue  of  notes  from  the  bank- 
ing department,  for  the  bank  of  England  always  to  keep  on  hand  gold  and 
silver  equal  to  one  third  of  its  combined  circulation  and  deposites.  If 
this  proportion  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  convertibility  of 
its  notes,  with  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  as  a  field  for  its  circulation,  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble that  a  sudden  and  immediate  run  to  a  dangerous  amount  should  be 
made  upon  it,  the  same  proportion  would  certainly  be  insufficient  under 
our  banking  system. 

Each  of  our  fourteen  hundred  banks  has  but  a  limited  circumference 
for  its  circulation  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  lew  days  the  depositor;-, 
and  note-holders  miyht  demand  I'rom  such  a  bank  a  sufficient  amount  in 
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specie  to  compel  it  to  suspend,  even  although  it  had  coin  in  its  vaults  equal 
to  one  third  of  its  immediate  liabilities.  And  yet  I  am  not  aware,  with 
the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Louisiana,  that  any  state  bank  throughout 
the  Union  has  been  required  by  Jls  charter  to  keep  this  or  any  other  pro- 
portion of  oold  and  silver  compared  with  the  amount  of  its  combined  cir- 
culation and  deposites.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  In  a  recent 
report  made  by  the  treasury  deparinient  on  the  condition  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  different  states,  according  to  returns  dated  nearest  to  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  the  aggregate  amount  of  actual  specie  in  their  vaults  is 
$58,349,838,  of  their  circulation  S214,778,822,  and  of  their  deposites 
$230,351,352.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  banks  in  the  aggregate  have 
considerably  less  than  one  dollar  in  seven  of  gold  and  silver  compared 
with  their  circulation  and  deposites.  It  was  palpable,  therefore,  that  the 
very  first  pressure  must  drive  them  to  suspension,  and  deprive  the  people 
of  a  convertible  currency,  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  they  should  have  so  long  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  credit,  when  a  demand  for  the  payment  of  one  seventh  of  their 
immediate  liabilities  would  have  driven  them  into  insolvency.  And  this 
is  the  condition  of  the  banks,  notwithstanding  that  four  hundred  millions 
of  gold  from  California  have  flowed  in  upon  us  within  the  last  eight  years, 
and  the  tide  still  continues  to  flow.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  extrava- 
gance of  bank  credits,  that  the  banks  now  hold  a  considerably  less  amount 
of  specie,  either  in  proportion  to  their  capital  or  to  their  circulation  and 
deposites  combined,  than  they  did  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia. While  in  the  year  1848,  their  specie  in  proportion  to  their  capital 
was  more  than  equal  to  one  dollar  for  four  and  half,  in  1857  it  does  not 
amount  to  one  dollar  for  every  six  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  of  their 
capital.  In  the  year  1848  the  specie  was  equal  within  a  very  small  frac- 
tion lo  one  dollar  in  five  of  their  circulation  and  deposites  ;  in  1857  it  is  not 
equal  to  one  dollar  in  seven  and  a  half  of  their  circulation  and  deposites. 

From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  financial  history  for 
the  last  forty  years.  It  has  been  a  history  of  extravagant  expansions  in 
the  business  of  the  country,  followed  by  ruinous  contractions.  At  suc- 
cessive intervals  the  best  and  most  enterprising  men  have  been  tempted 
to  ther  ruin  by  excessive  bank  loans  of  mere  paper  credit,  exciting  them 
to  extravagant  importations  of  foreign  goods,  wild  speculations,  and  ruin- 
ous and  demoralizing  stock  gambling.  When  the  crisis  arrives,  as  arrive 
it  must,  the  banks  can  extend  no  relief  to  the  people.  In  a  vain  struggle 
10  redeem  their  liabilities  in  specie,  they  are  compelled  to  contract  their 
loans  and  their  issues  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  when  their 
assistance  is  most  needed,  they  and  their  debtors  together  sink  into 
insolvency. 

It  is  this  paper  system  of  extravagant  expansion,  raising  the  nominal 
price  of  every  article  far  beyond  its  real  value,  when  compared  with  the 
cost  of  similar  articles  in  countries  whose  circulation  is  wisely  regulated, 
which  has  prevented  us  from  competing  in  our  own  markets  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  has  produced  extravagant  importations,  and  has  counter- 
acted the  effect  of  the  large  incidental  protection  afforded  to  our  domestic 
manufactures  by  the  present  revenue  tariff.  But  for  this,  the  branches 
of  our  manufactures  composed  of  raw  materials,  the  production  of  our  own 
country — such  as  cotton,  iron,  and  woollen  fabrics — would  not  only  have 
acquired  almost  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  home  market,  but  would  have 
created  for  themselves  a  foreign  market  throughout  the  world. 
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Deplorable,  however,  as  may  be  our  present  financial  condition,  we 
may  yet  indulge  in  bright  hopes  for  the  future.  No  other  nation  has  ever 
existed  which  could  have  endured  such  violent  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  paper  credits  without  lasting  injury  ;  yet  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
the  energies  of  our  population,  and  the  spirit  which  never  quails  before 
difficulties,  will  enable  us  soon  to  recover  from  our  present  financial  em- 
barrassments, and  may  even  occasion  us  speedily  to  forget  the  lesson 
which  they  have  taught. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  by  all  proper  means 
within  its  power,  to  aid  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  people  occa- 
sioned by  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  and  to  provide  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  calamity.  Unfortunately,  in  either  aspect  of  the  case,  it  can 
do  but  little.  Thanks  to  the  independent  treasury,  the  govennnent  has 
not  suspended  payment,  as  it  was  compelled  to  do  by  the  failure  of  the 
banks  in  1837.  It  will  continue  to  discharge  its  liabilities  to  the  people 
in  gold  and  silver.  Its  disbursenietits  in  coin  will  pass  into  circulation, 
and  materially  assist  in  restoring  a  sound  currency.  From  its  high  credit, 
should  we  be  compelled  to  make  a  temporary  loan,  it  can  be  efl'ected  on 
advantageous  terms.  This,  however,  shall,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ;  but, 
if  not,  then  the  amount  shall  be  limited  to  the  lowest  practical  sum. 

I  have,  therefore,  determined  that  while  no  useful  government  works 
already  in  progress  shall  be  suspended,  new  works,  not  already  com- 
menced, will  be  postponed,  if  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  coun- 
try. Those  necessary  for  its  defence  shall  proceed  as  though  there  had 
been  no  crisis  in  our  monetary  affairs. 

But  the  federal  government  can  not  do  much  to  provide  against  a  recur- 
rence of  existing  evils.  Even  if  insurmountable  constitutional  objections 
did  not  exist  against  the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  this  would  furnish 
no  adequate  preventive  security.  The  history  of  the  last  bank  of  the 
United  States  abundantly  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Such  a  bank 
could  not,  if  it  would,  regulate  the  issues  and  credits  of  fourteen  hundred 
state  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  ruinous  expansions  and 
contractions  in  our  currency  which  afilicted  the  country  throughout  the 
existence  of  the  late  bank,  or  secure  us  against  future  suspensions.  In 
1825,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  bank  of  England  to  curtail  the  issues  of 
the  country  banks  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  paper 
currency  had  been  expanded  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  the  bank  put  forth 
all  its  power  to  contract  it  in  order  to  reduce  prices  and  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  foreign  exchanges.  It  accordingly  commenced  a  system 
of  curtailment  of  its  loans  and  issues,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  joint  stock 
and  private  banks  of  the  kingdom  would  be  compelled  to  follow  its  exam- 
ple. It  found,  however,  that  as  it  contracted,  they  expanded  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  process,  to  employ  the  language  of  a  very  high  official  author- 
ity, "  whatever  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  was  effected  by  the 
bank  of  England  [in  1825]  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  issues  of  the 
country  banks." 

But  a  bank  of  the  United  States  would  not,  if  it  could,  restrain  the 
issues  and  loans  of  the  state  banks,  because  its  duty  as  a  regulator  of  the 
currency  must  often  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  immediate  interest  of 
its  stockholders.  If  we  expect  one  agent  to  restrain  or  control  another, 
their  interests  must,  at  least  in  soine  degree,  be  antagonistic.  But  the 
directors  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States  would  feel  the  same  interest  and 
the  same  inclination  with  the  directors  of  the  state   banks  to  expand  the 
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currency,  to  accommodate  their  favorites  and  friends  with  loans,  and  to 
declare  large  dividends.  Such  has  been  our  experience  in  regard  to  the 
last  bank. 

After  all,  we  must  mainly  rely  upon  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the 
Slates  for  the  prevention  and  redress  of  the  evil.  If  they  will  afford  ns  a 
real  specie  basis  for  our  paper  circulation  by  increasing  the  denomination 
of  bank-notes  first  to  twenty  and  afterward  to  fifty  dollars  ;  if  they  will 
require  that  the  banks  shall  at  all  times  keep  on  hand  at  least  one  dollar 
in  gold  and  silver  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  circulation  and  depos- 
ites  ;  and  if  they  will  provide  by  a  self-executir)g  enactment,  which  noth- 
ing can  arrest,  that  the  moment  they  suspend  they  shall  go  into  liquida- 
tion, I  believe  that  such  provisions,  with  a  weekly  publication  by  each 
bank  of  a  statement  of  its  condition,  would  go  far  to  secure  us  against 
future  suspensions  of  specie  payments. 

Congress,  in  my  opinion,  possess  the  power  to  pass  a  uniform  bankrupt 
law  applicable  to  all  banking  institutions  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  1  strongly  recommend  its  exercise.  This  would  make  it  the  irrever- 
sible organic  law  of  each  bank's  existence,  that  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  shall  produce  its  civil  death.  The  instinct  of  self  preservation 
would  then  compel  it  to  perform  its  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape 
the  penalty  and  preserve  its  life. 

The  existence  of  banks  and  the  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  so  identi- 
fied with  the  habits  of  our  people,  that  they  can  not,  at  this  day,  be  sud- 
denly abolished  without  much  immediate  injury  to  the  country.  If  we 
could  confine  them  to  their  appropriate  sphere,  and  prevent  them  from 
administering  to  the  spirit  of  wild  and  reckless  speculation  by  extrava- 
gant loans  and  issues,  they  might  be  continued  with  advantage  to  the 
public. 

But  this  I  say,  after  long  and  much  reflection  :  if  experience  shall 
prove  it  to  be  impossible  to  enjoy  the  facilities  which  well-regulated  banks 
might  afford,  without  at  the  same  time  suffering  the  calamities  wbich  the 
excesses  of  the  banks  have  hitherto  inflicted  upon  the  country,  it  would 
then  be  far  the  lesser  evil  to  deprive  them  altogether  of  the  power  to  issue 
a  paper  currency,  and  confine  them  to  the  functions  of  banks  of  deposite 
and  discount. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  governments  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  satis- 
factory condition. 

The  diplomatic  difficulties  which  existed  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain  at  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
Congress  have  been  happily  terminated  by  the  appointment  of  a  British 
minister  to  this  country,  who  has  bee,n  cordially  received. 

While  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  sincere 
desire,  of  the  governments  and  people  of  the  two  countries  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  each  other,  it  has  been  our  misfortune  almost 
always  to  have  had  some  irritating,  if  not  dangerous,  outstandii.g  question 
with  Great  Britain. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  government  we  have  been  employed  in  negoti- 
ating treaties  with  that  power,  and  afterward  in  discussing  their  true 
intent  and  meaning.  In  this  respect,  the  convention  of  April  19.  1850, 
commonly  called  the  Cbiyion-and-Bulwer  treaty,  has  been  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  ;  because  the  two  governments  place  directly  opposite  and 
contradictory  constructions  upon  its  first  and  most  important  article. 

While,  in   the   United   States,  we   believe  that   tins   treaty  would   place 
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both  powers  upon  an  exact  equality  by  the  stipulation  that  neither  will 
ever  "occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  anv  domin- 
ion" over  any  part  of  Central  America,  ii  is  contended  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment th;it  the  true  construction  of  this  lanniiage  has  left  them  in  the 
rightful  possession  of  all  that  portion  of  Central  America  which  was  in 
their  occupancy  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  in  fact,  that  the  treaty  is  a  vir- 
tual recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the  ri^ht  of  Great 
Britain,  either  as  owner  or  protector,  to  the  whole  extensive  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  sweeping  round  from  the  Rio  Hondo  to  the  port  and  harbor 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  together  with  the  adjacent  Bay  Islands,  except 
the  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  between  the  Sarstoon  and  Cape 
Honduras.  According  to  their  construction,  the  treaty  does  no  more  than 
simply  prohibit  them  from  extending  their  possessions  in  Central  America 
beyond  the  present  limits. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  if  in  the  United  States  the  treaty  had 
been  considered  susceptible  of  such  a  construction,  it  never  would  have 
been  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the  president,  nor  would  it  have 
received  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  The  universal  conviciion  in  the 
United  States  was,  that  when  our  government  consented  to  violate  its 
traditional  and  time-honored  policy,  and  to  stipulate  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment never  to  occupy  or  acquire  territory  in  the  Central  American 
portion  of  our  own  continent,  the  consideration  for  this  sacrifice  was  that 
Great  Britain  should,  in  this  respect  at  least,  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  ourselves.  While  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  British  government  in  their  construction  of  the  treaty,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  my  deliberate  conviction  that  this  construction  is  in  opposition  to  both 
its  letter  and  spirit. 

Under  the  late  administration,  negotiations  were  instituted  between  the 
two  goveriu7ients  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  removing  these  difficul- 
ties ;  and  a  treaty  having  this  laudable  object  in  view  was  signed  at  Lon- 
don on  the  ]  7th  of  October,  1856,  and  was  submitted  by  the  president  to 
the  senate  on  the  following  lOlh  of  December.  Whether  this  treaty,  in 
either  its  original  or  amended  form,  would  have  accomplished  the  object 
intended  without  giving  birth  to  new  and  embarrassing  complications  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  may  perhaps  be  well  questioned.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  it  was  rendered  much  less  objectionable  by  tlie  different 
amendments  iriade  to  it  by  the  senate.  The  treaty,  as  amended,  was 
ratified  by  me  on  the  12th  of  March,  1857,  and  was  transmitted  to  London 
for  ratification  by  the  British  government.  That  government  expressed 
its  willingness  to  concur  in  all  the  amendments  made  by  the  senate,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  clause  relating  to  Ruatan  and  the  other  islands 
in  the  ba)^  of  Honduras.  The  article  in  the  original  treaty,  as  submitted 
to  the  senate,  after  re'citing  that  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  "  hav- 
ing been  by  a  convention  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  August,  1856,  be- 
tween her  Britannic  majesty  and  the  republic  of  Honduras,  constituted 
and  declared  a  free  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  said  republic  of 
Honduras,"  stipulated  that  "  the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  mutu- 
ally engage  to  recognise  and  respect  in  all  future  time  the  independence 
and  rights  of  the  said  free  territory  as  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Hon- 
duras." 

Upon  an  examination  of  this  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Honduras  of  the  27th  of  August,  1856,  it  was  found  that,  while  declaring 
llie  Bay  Islands  to  be  "  a  free  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
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public  of  Honduras,"  it  deprived  that  republic  of  rights  without  which  its 
sovereionlv  ovt^r  them  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  It  divided  them 
from  the  remainder  of  Honduras,  and  gave  to  their  inhabitants  a  separate 
government  of  their  own,  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers, 
elected  by  themselves.  It  deprived  the  government  of  Honduras  of  the 
taxing  power  in  every  form,  and  exempted  the  people  of  the  islands  from 
the  performance  of  military  duty  except  for  their  own  exclusive  defence. 
It  also  prohibited  that  republic  from  erecting  fortifications  upon  them  for 
their  protection — thus  leaving  them  open  to  invasion  from  any  quarter ; 
and,  finally,  it  provided  "  that  slavery  shall  not  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
permitted  to  exist  therein." 

Had  Honduras  ratified  this  convention,  she  would  have  ratified  the 
establishment  of  a  state  substantially  independent  within  her  own  limits, 
and  a  state  at  all  times  subject  to  British  influence  and  control.  More- 
over, had  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  its 
original  form,  we  should  have  been  bound  "to  recognise  and  respect  in 
all  future  time"  these  stipulations  to  the  prejudice  of  Honduras.  Being 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Clayton-and-Bulwer 
treaty  as  understood  in  the  United  States,  the  senate  rejected  the  entire 
clause,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  a  simple  recognition  of  the  sovereign 
right  of  Honduras  to  these  islands  in  the  following  language  :  "  The  two 
contracting  parties  do  hereby  mutually  engage  to  recognise  and  respect 
the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Bonaco,  Utila,  Barbaretla,  Helena,  and  Morat,  sit- 
uate in  the  bay  of  Hondia-as,  and  off  the  coast  of  the  republic  of  Hon- 
duras, as  under  the  sovereignty  and  as  part  of  the  said  republic  of  Hon- 
duras." 

Great  Britain  rejected  this  amendment,  assigning  as  the  only  reason, 
that  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  the  27th  of  August,  1856,  be- 
tween her  and  Honduras,  had  not  been  "  exchanged,  owing  to  the  hesita- 
tion of  that  government."  Had  this  been  done,  it  is  slated  that  "her 
majesty's  government  would  have  had  little  difliculty  in  agreeing  to  the 
modification  proposed  by  the  senate,  which  then  would  have  had  in  effect 
the  same  signification  as  the  original  wording."  Whether  this  would 
have  been  the  efiect ;  whether  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  British  convention  with  Honduras  prior  in  point  of 
time  to  the  ratification  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  would,  "  in  effect," 
have  had  "  the  same  signification  as  the  original  wording,"  and  thus  have 
nullified  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is,  per- 
haps, fortunate  that  the  question  has  never  arisen. 

The  British  government,  immediately  after  rejecting  the  treaty  as 
amended,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  treaty  which  they  had  just  refused  to  ratify, 
if  the  United  States  would  consent  to  add  to  the  senate's  clear  and  un- 
qualified recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras  over  the  Bay  Islands 
the  following  conditional  stipulation:  "Whenever  and  so  soon  as  the 
republic  of  Honduras  shall  have  concluded  and  ratified  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceded,  and  the  republic 
of  Honduras  shall  have  accepted,  the  said  islands,  subject  to  the  provis- 
ions and  conditions  contained  in  such  treaty." 

The  proposition  was,  of  course,  rejected.  After  the  senate  had  refused 
to  recognise  the  British  convention  with  Honduras  of  the  27th  of  August, 
1856,  with  full  knowlt^dge  of  its  contents,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  ne- 
cessarily ignorant  of  ''  the  provisions  and  conditions  '  which  might  be  con- 
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tained  in  a  future  convention  between  the  same  parties,  to  sanction  them 
in  advance. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  two  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  mutually  desirous,  as  they  are,  and  I  trust  ever  may  be,  of  main- 
taining the  most  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  have  unfortunately 
concluded  a  treaty  which  they  understand  in  senses  directly  opposite,  the 
wisest  course  is  to  abrogate  such  a  treaty  by  mutual  consent,  and  to  com- 
mence anew.  Had  this  been  done  promptly,  all  difficulties  in  Central 
America  would  most  probably  ere  this  have  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties.  The  time  spent  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
Clayton-and-Bulwer  treaty  would  have  been  devoted  to  thi>i  praiseworthy 
purpose,  and  the  task  would  have  been  the  more  easily  acct  mplished  be- 
cause the  interest  of  the  countries  in  Central  America  is  identical,  being 
confined  to  securing  safe  transits  over  all  the  routes  across  the  isthmus. 

While  entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  shall  nevertheless  not  refuse  to 
contribute  to  any  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  Central  American  ques- 
tions which  is  not  practically  inconsistent  with  the  American  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Overtures  for  this  purpose  have  been  recently  made 
by  the  British  government  in  a  friendly  spirit,  which  I  cordially  recipro- 
cate ;  but  whether  this  renewed  elTort  will  result  in  success  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion.      A  brief  period  will  determine. 

With  France  our  ancient  relations  of  friendship  still  continue  to  exist. 
The  French  government  have  in  several  recent  instances,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  evinced  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  kindness  toward  our 
country  which  I  heartily  reciprocate.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  two  nations  whose  productions  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  invite  the  most  extensive  exchanges  and  freest  commercial  intercourse 
should  continue  to  enforce  ancient  and  obsolete  restrictions  of  trade  against 
each  other.  Our  commercial  treaty  with  France  is,  in  this  respect,  an 
exception  from  our  treaties  with  all  other  commercial  nations.  It  jeal- 
ously levies  discriminating  duties  both  on  tonnage  and  on  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  one  country,  when  arriving  in  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  other. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  Congress  passed 
an  act  offering  to  all  nations  to  admit  their  vessels  laden  with  their  na- 
tional productions  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  upon  the  same  terms 
with  our  own  vessels,  provided  they  would  reciprocate  to  us  similar  ad- 
vantages. This  act  confined  the  reciprocity  to  the  productions;  of  the 
respective  foreign  nations  who  might  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangement 
with  the  United  Sttates.  The  act  of  May  24,  1828,  removed  this  restric- 
tion, and  offered  a  similar  reciprocity  to  all  such  vessels  without  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  their  cargoes.  Upon  these  principles,  f)ur  commer- 
cial treaties  and  arrangements  have  been  founded,  except  in  France  ;  and 
let  us  hope  that  this  exception  may  not  long  exist. 

Our  relations  with  Russia  remain,  as  they  have  ever  been,  on  tlie  most 
friendly  footing.  The  present  emperor,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  have 
never  failed,  when  the  occasion  offered,  to  manifest  their  good  will  to  our 
country  ;  and  their  friendship  has  always  been  highly  appreciated  by  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

With  all  other  European  governments,  except  that  of  Spain,  our  rela- 
tions are  as  peaceful  as  we  could  desire.  I  regret  to  say  that  no  progress 
whatever  has  been  made,  since  tht^  adjournment  of  Congress,  toward  the 
settlement  of  any  of  the  numerous  claims  of  our  citizens  against  the  Span- 
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ish  government.  Besides,  the  outrage  committed  on  our  flng  by  the 
Spanish  war-frigate  Ferrolana  on  the  high  seas,  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in 
March,  1855,  by  firing  into  the  American  mail-steamer  El  Dorado,  and 
detaining  and  searching  her,  remains  unacknowledged  and  unredressed. 
The  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  Spanish  government  toward  that  of 
the  United  States  are  much  to  be  regretted. 

Our  present  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ma- 
drid has  asked  to  be  recalled  ;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  send  out  a  new 
minister  to  Spain,  with  special  instructions  on  all  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  with  a  determination  to  have  them 
spt^edily  and  amicably  adjusted  if  this  is  possible.  In  the  meantime, 
whenever  our  minister  urges  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  on  the  notice 
of  the  Spanish  government,  he  is  met  with  the  objection  that  Congress 
have  never  made  the  apprnpriation  recommended  by  President  Polk  in 
his  aunuMl  message  of  December,  1847,  "to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  claimants  in  the  Amistad 
case."  A  similar  recommendation  was  made  by  my  immediate  predeces- 
sor in  his  message  of  December,  1855  ;  and  entirely  concurring  with  both 
in  the  opinion  that  this  indemnity  is  justly  due  under  the  treaty  with 
Spain  of  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  I  earnestly  recommend  such  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded  at  Constantinople 
on  the  13ih  of  December,  1856,  between  the  United  States  and  Persia, 
the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  at  Constantinople  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1857,  and  the  treaty  was  proclaimed  by  the  president  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1857.  This  treaty,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  beneficial  to 
American  commerce.  The  shah  has  manifested  an  earnest  disposition  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  our  country,  and  has  expressed  a  strong 
wish  that  we  should  be  represented  at  Teheran  by  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ;   and  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

Recent  occurrences  in  China  have  been  unfavorable  to  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  with  that  empire  of  the  3d  of  Julv,  1844,  with  a  view  to  the 
security  and  extension  of  our  commerce.  The  twenty-fourth  article  of 
this  treaty  stipulated  for  a  revision  of  it,  in  case  experience  should  prove 
this  to  be  requisite  ;  "  in  which  case  the  two  governments  will,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  said  convention,  treat  amicably 
concerning  the  same,  by  means  of  suitable  persons  appointed  to  conduct 
such  negotiations."  These  twelve  years  expired  on  the  3d  of  July,  1856  ; 
but  long  before  that  period  it  was  ascertained  that  important  changes  in 
the  treaty  were  necessary,  and  several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  by 
the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  effect  these  changes.  Another 
effort  was  about  to  be  made  for  the  same  purpose  by  our  commissioner,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ministers  of  England  and  France,  but  this  was  sus- 
pended by  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  in  the  Canton  river  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  empire.  These  hostilities  have  necessa- 
rily interrupted  the  trade  of  all  nations  with  Canton,  which  is  now  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  have  occasioned  a  serious  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Meanwhile,  the  insurrection  within  the  empire  against  the  existing  impe- 
rial dynasty  still  continues,  and  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  will  be 
the  result. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  appoint  a 
distinuuished  citizen  of  Peimsylvania  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  proceed  to  China,  and  to  avail  himself  of  any  opporlu- 
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nities  which  may  offer  to  effect,  changes  in  the  existing  treaty  favorable 
to  American  commerce.  He  left  the  United  States  for  the  place- of  his 
destination  in  July  last,  in  the  war-steamer  Minnesota.  Special  ministers 
to  China  have  also  been  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

While  our  minister  has  been  instructed  to  occup)'-  a  neutral  position  in 
reference  to  the  existing  hostilities  at  Canton,  he  will  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  British  and  French  ministers  in  all  peaceful  measures  to  secure 
by  treaty  stipulations  those  just  concessions  to  commerce  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  China  can  not  long 
be  permitted  to  withhold.  From  assurances  received,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  tliat  the  three  ministers  will  act  in  harmonious  concert  to  obtain 
similar  commercial  treaties  for  each  of  the  powers  they  represent. 

We  can  not  fail  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  independent  republics  on  our  own  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  em- 
pire of  Brazil. 

Our  difficulties  with  New  Granada,  which  a  short  time  since  bore  so 
threatening  an  aspect,  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a  fair  train  of  settlement, 
in  a  manner  just  and  honorable  to  both  parties. 

The  isthmus  of  Central  America,  including  that  of  Panama,  is  the  great 
highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  over  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  destined  to  pass.  The  United  States  are 
more  deeply  interested  than  any  other  nation  in  preserving  the  freedom 
and  security  of  all  the  communications  across  this  isthmus.  It  is  our 
duty,  therefore,  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be  interrupted  either  by 
invasions  from  our  country  or  by  wars  between  the  independent  states  of 
Central  America. 

Under  our  treaty  with  New  Granada,  of  the  12th  of  December,  1846, 
we  are  bound  to  guaranty  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  through 
which  the  Panama  railroad  passes,  "as  well  as  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  terri- 
tory." This  obligation  is  founded  upon  equivalents  granted  by  the  treaty 
to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of 
an  act  authorizing  the  president,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  this  guaranty  of 
neutrality  and  protection.  I  also  recommend  similar  legislation  for  the 
security  of  any  other  route  across  the  isthmus  in  wiiicli  we  may  acquire 
an  interest  by  treaty. 

With  the  independent  republics  on  this  continent  it  is  both  our  duty 
and  our  interest  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations.  We  can  never 
feel  indifferent  to  their  fate,  and  must  always  rejoice  in  their  prosperity. 
Unfortunately,  both  for  them  and  for  us,  our  example  and  advice  have  lost 
much  of  their  influence  in  consequence  of  the  lawless  expeditions  which 
have  been  fitted  out  against  some  of  them  within  the  limits  of  our  country. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  retard  our  steady  material  progress,  or 
impair  our  character  as  a  nation,  than  the  toleration  of  such  enterprises 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  of  any  independent  state,  in  its 
relations  with  the  members  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  to  restrain  its 
people  from  acts  of  hostile  aggression  against  their  citizens  or  subjects. 
The  most  eminent  writers  on  public  law  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  such 
hostile  acts  as  robbery  and  murder. 
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Weak  and  feeble  states,  like  those  of  Central  America,  may  not  feel 
themselves  able  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  riobis.  The  case  would  be 
far  different  if  expeditions  were  set  on  foot  within  our  own  territories  to 
make  private  war  against  a  powerful  nation.  If  such  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  from  abroad  against  any  portion  of  our  own  country,  to  burn 
down  our  cities,  murder  and  plunder  our  people,  and  usurp  our  govern- 
ment, we  should  call  any  power  on  earth  to  the  strictest  account  for  not 
preventing  such  enormities. 

Ever  since  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  acts  of  Congress 
have  been  in  force  to  punish  severely  the  crime  of  setting  on  foot  a  mili- 
tary expedition  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  proceed  thence 
against  a  nation  or  state  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  The  present  neu- 
trality act  of  April  20,  18)8,  is  but  little  more  than  a  collection  of  pre- 
existing laws.  Under  this  act  the  president  is  empowered  to  employ  the 
land  and  naval  forces  and  the  militia  "  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
carrying  on  of  any  such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;"  and  the  collectors  of  customs  are  au- 
thorized and  I'equired  to  detain  any  vessel  in  port  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  she  is  about  to  take  part  in  such  lawless  enterprises. 

When  it  was  first  rendered  probable  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
get  up  another  unlawful  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  the  secretary  of 
state  issued  instructions  to  the  marshals  and  district-attorneys,  which  were 
directed  by  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy  to  the  appropriate  army 
and  navy  officers,  requiring  them  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  use  their  best  ex- 
ertions in  carrying  into  eflect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1818.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  the  expedition  has  escaped  from  our  shores. 
Such  enterprises  can  do  no  possible  good  to  the  country,  but  have  already 
inflicted  much  injury  both  on  its  interests  and  its  character. 

They  have  prevented  peaceful  emigration  from  the  United  States  to 
the  states  of  Central  America,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  all  the  parties  concerned.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone, 
our  citizens  have  sustained  heavy  losses  from  the  seizure  and  closing  of 
the  transit  route  by  the  San  Juan  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  leader  of  the  recent  expedition  was  arrested  at  New  Orleans,  but 
was  discharged  on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  insufiicient  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars. 

1  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress,  be- 
lieving that  our  duty  and  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  national  character, 
require  that  we  should  adopt  such  measures  as  will  be  effectual  in  restrain- 
ing our  citizens  from  committing  such  outrages. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  president  of  Paraguay  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  state  as  amended  by 
the  senate,  the  signature  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  message  of  my 
predecessor  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  session  in  December,  1853. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  refusal  will  appear  in  the  correspondence 
herewith  submitted. 

It  being  desirable  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  river  La  Plata  and  its 
tributaries  for  navigation  by  steam,  the  United  States  steamer  Water-Witch 
was  sent  thither  for  that  purpose  iii  1853.  This  enterprise  was  success- 
fully carried  on  until  February,  1855,  when,  while  in  the  peaceful  prose- 
cution of  her  voyage  up  the  Parana  river,  the  steamer  was  fired  upon  by 
a  Paraguayan  fort.  Tiie  fire  was  returned  ;  but  as  the  Water-Witch  was 
of   small  force,  and  not    designed    lor   offensive    operations,  she   retired 
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from  the  conflict.  The  pretext  upon  which  the  attack  was  made  was  a 
decree  of  the  president  of  Parayiiay,  of  October,  1854,  prohibiting  foreign 
vessels-of-war  from  navigatinsj  the  rivers  of  that  state.  As  Paraguay, 
however,  was  the  owner  of  but  one  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  the 
other  belonging  to  Corrientes,  a  state  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the 
right  of  its  government  to  expect  that  such  a  decree  wouhl  be  obeyed  can 
not  be  acknowledged.  But  the  Water-Witch  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  vessel-of-war.  She  was  a  small  steamer  engaged  in  a  scientific  enter- 
prise intended  for  the  advantage  of  commercial  states  generally.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  constrained  to  consider  the  attack  upon  her  as 
unjustifiable,  and  as  calling  for  satisfaction  from  the  Paraguayan  govern- 
ment. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  also,  who  were  established  in  business 
in  Paraguay,  have  had  their  property  seized  and  taken  from  them,  and 
have  otherwise  been  treated  by  the  authorities  in  an  insulting  and  arbitrary 
manner,  which  requires  redress. 

A  demand  for  these  purposes  will  be  made  in  a  firm  but  conciliatory 
spirit.  This  will  the  more  probably  be  granted  if  the  executive  shall 
have  authority  to  use  other  means  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  This  is 
accordingly  recommended. 

It  is  itnnecessary  to  state  in  detail  the  alarming  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  at  the  time  of  my  inauguration.  The  opposing  parties  then 
stood  in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  and  any  accident  might  have  re- 
lighted the  flames  of  civil  war.  Besides,  at  this  critical  moment  Kansas 
was  left  without  a  governor  by  the  resignation  of  Governor  Geary. 

On  the  19th  of  February  previous,  the  territorial  legislature  had  passed 
a  law  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  on  the  third  Monday  of  June 
to  a  convention  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  September,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  This 
law  was,  in  the  main,  fair  and  just ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the 
qualified  electors  had  not  registered  themselves  and  voted  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  for  delegates,  an  extensive  organization  ex- 
isted in  the  territory,  whose  avowed  object  it  was,  if  need  be,  to  put  down 
the  lawful  government  by  force,  and  to  establish  a  government  of  their 
own  under  the  so-called  Topeka  constitution.  The  persons  attached  to 
this  revolutionary  organization  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
election. 

The  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  had  omitted  to  provide  for  submit- 
ting to  the  people  the  constitution  which  might  be  framed  by  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  in  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  Kansas  an  ap- 
prehension extensively  prevailed  that  a  design  existed  to  force  upon  them 
a  constitution  in  relation  to  slavery  against  their  will.  In  this  emergency 
it  became  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  unquestionable  right,  having  in  view  the 
union  of  all  good  citizens  in  support  of  the  territorial  laws,  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  true  construction  of  the  provisions  concerning  slavery  con- 
tained in  the  organic  act  of  Congress  of  the  30th  of  May,  1854. 

Congress  declared  it  to  be  "the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  exclude  it  therefrom, 
but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way."  Under  it,  Kansas,  "  when  ad- 
mitted as  a  state,"  was  to  "  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitution  m;iy  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 
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Did  Consress  mean  by  this  language  that  the  delegates  elected  to  frame 
a  constitution  should  have  authority  finally  to  decide  the  question  of  slave- 
r}',  or  did  they  intend  by  leaving  it  to  the  people  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
themselves  should  decide  this  question  by  a  direct  vote  ?  On  this  subject 
I  confess  I  had  never  entertained  a  serious  doubt;  and,  therefore,  in  my 
instructions  to  Governor  Walker  of  the  28th  of  March  last,  I  nierelv  said 
that  when  "  a  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  territory, 
they  must  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  voting  for  or 
against  that  instrument,  and  the  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will  must 
not  be  interrupted  by  fraud  or  violence." 

In  expressing  this  opinion,  it  was  far  from  my  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  eitlier  for  or  against  slavery. 
From  this  I  have  always  carefully  abstained.  Intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
taking  "care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  my  only  desire  was 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  furnish  to  Congress  the  evidence  re- 
quired by  the  organic  act,  whether  for  or  against  slavery  ;  and  in  this 
manner  smooth  tiieir  passage  into  the  Union.  In  emerging  from  the  con- 
dition of  territorial  dependence  into  that  of  a  sovereign  state,  it  was  their 
duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  known  their  will  by  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority, on  the  direct  question  whether  this  important  domestic  institution 
should  or  should  not  continue  to  e.xist.  Indeed,  this  was  the  only  pos- 
sible mode  in  which  their  will  could  be  authentically  ascertained. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  must  necessarily  take  place 
in  separate  districts.  From  this  cause  it  may  readily  happen,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  state  or  territory 
are  on  one  side  of  a  question,  while  a  majority  of  the  representatives  from 
the  several  districts  into  which  it  is  divided  may  be  upon  the  other  side. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  some  districts  delegates  may  be  elected 
by  small  majorities,  while  in  others  those  of  different  sentiments  may  re- 
ceive majorities  sufficiently  great  not  only  to  overcome  the  votes  given 
for  the  former,  but  to  leave  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  people  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  Besides,  our  historv  proves 
that  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  representative  sufficiently 
powerful  to  induce  him  to  disregard  the  will  of  his  constituents.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  other  authentic  and  satisfactory  mode  exists  of  ascertain- 
ing the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any  state  or  territory  on  an  im- 
portant and  exciting  question  like  that  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  except  by 
leaving  it  to  a  direct  vote.  How  wise,  then,  was  it  for  Congress  to  pass 
over  all  subcjrdinate  and  intermediate  agencies,  and  proceed  directly  to 
the  source  of  all  legitimate  power  under  our  institutions! 

How  vain  would  any  other  principle  prove  in  practice!  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Kansas.  Should  she  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  a  constitution  either  maintaining  or  abolishing  slavery,  against  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  this  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  continue 
and  exasperate  the  existing  agitation  during  the  brief  period  required  to 
make  the  constitution  conform  to  the  irresistible  will  of  the  majority. 

The  friends  and  suppnrters  of  the  Nebraska-and-Kansas  act,  when 
struggling  on  a  recent  occasion  to  sustain  its  wise  provisions  before  the 
great  tribunal  of  the  American  people,  never  differed  about  its  true  mean- 
ing on  this  sui)ject.  Everywiiere  throughout  the  Union  they  publicly 
pledged  llieir  faith  and  their  honor  that  they  would  cheerfully  submit  the 
question  of  slavery  to  the  decision  of  the  hona-Jidc  people  of  Kansas,  with- 
out any  restriction   or  qualitication  wliatever.      All  were   cordially  united 
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upon  the  great  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignly,  which  is  the  vital  principle 
of  our  free  institutions. 

Had  it  then  been  insinuated  from  any  quarter  that  it  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  organic  law  for  the  members 
of  a  convention,  thereafter  to  be  elected,  to  withhold  the  question  of 
slavery  from  the  people,  and  to  substitute  their  own  will  for  that  of  the 
legally-ascertained  majority  of  all  their  constituents,  this  would  have  in- 
stantly been  rejected.  Everywhere  they  remained  true  to  their  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  a  celebrated  occasion  recognising  the  right  of  the  pet)ple 
of  all  the  territories — including  Kansas  and  Nebraska — acting  through 
the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  actual  residents,  and 
whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion with  or  without  slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  states. 

The  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Kansas  met  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  September  last.  They  were  called  together  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  territorial  legislature,  whose  lawful  existence  had  been  recognised 
by  Congress  in  difiVrent  forms  and  by  diflerent  enactments.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  did  not  think  proper  to  register  their 
names  and  to  vote  at  the  election  for  delegates  ;  but  an  opportunitv  to  do 
this  having  been  fairly  afforded,  their  refusal  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
right  could  in  no  maimer  afl'ect  the  legality  of  the  convention. 

This  convention  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Kansas,  and 
finally  adjourned  on  the  7ih  day  of  November.  But  little  difficulty  oc- 
curred in  the  convention,  except  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  general  provisions  of  our  recent  styte  constitutions  are  so  similar 
— and,  I  may  add,  so  excellent — that  the  difference  between  them  is  not 
essenti;il.  Under  the  earlier  practice  of  the  government,  no  constitution 
framed  by  the  convention  of  a  territory,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  had  been  submitted  to  the  people.  I  trust,  however, 
the  example  set  by  the  last  Congress,  requiring  that  the  constitution  of 
Minnesota  "  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  proposed  state,"  may  be  followed  on  future  occasions.  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  convention  of  Kansas  would  act  in  accordance  with 
this  example,  founded,  as  it  is,  on  correct  principles;  and  hence  my  in- 
structions to  Governor  Walker,  in  I'avor  of  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  people,  were  expressed  in  general  and  unqualified  terms. 

In  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  however,  this  requirement,  as  applicable 
to  the  whole  constitution,  had  not  been  inserted,  and  the  convention  were 
not  bound  by  its  terms  to  submit  any  other  portion  of  the  instrument  to  an 
election,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  "  domestic  institution"  of  slavery. 
This  will  be  rendered  clear  by  a  simple  reference  to  its  language.  It 
was  "  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way."  According  to  the 
plain  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  words  "  domestic  institutions" 
have  a  direct,  as  they  have  an  appropriate,  reference  to  slavery.  "  Do- 
mestic institutions"  are  limited  to  the  laniily.  'J'he  relation  between  mas- 
ter and  slave  and  a  few  others  are  "  domestic  institutions,"  and  are  entirely 
distinct  from  institutions  of  a  political  character.  Besides,  there  was  no 
question  then  before  Congress,  nor  indeed  has  there  since  been  any  seri- 
ous question  before  the  people  of  Kansas  or  the  country,  except  that  which 
relates  to  the  "domestic  institution"  of  slavery. 
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The  convention,  after  an  angry  and  excited  debate,  finally  determined, 
by  a  majority  of  only  two,  to  submit  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  people, 
though,  at  the  last,  forty-three  of  the  fifty  delegates  present  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  constitution. 

A  large  majority  of  the  convention  were  in  favor  of  establishing  slavery 
in  Kansas.  They  accordingly  inserted  an  article  in  the  constitution  for 
this  purpose,  similar  in  form  to  those  which  had  been  adopted  by  other 
territorial  conventions.  In  the  schedule,  however,  providing  for  the  tran- 
sition from  a  territorial  to  a  state  government,  the  question  has  been  fairly 
and  explicitly  referred  to  the  people,  whether  they  will  have  a  constitu- 
tion "  with  or  without  slavery."  It  declares  that,  before  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  convention  "shall  be  sent  to  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,"  an  election  shall  be  held  to  decide  this  question,  at 
which  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  territory  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  are  entitled  to  vote. 

They  are  to  vole  by  ballot ;  and  "  the  ballots  cast  at  said  election  shall 
be  endorsed  '  Constitution  with  slavery,'  and  '  Constitution  with  no  slave- 
ry.'"  If  there  be  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  "  Constitution  with  slavery," 
then  it  is  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion in  its  original  form.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  shall  be  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  "  Constitution  with  no  slavery,"  "  then  the  article  providing 
for  slavery  shall  be  stricken  from  the  constitution  by  the  preside'ut  of  this 
convention  ;"  and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  "  no  slavery  shall  exist  in 
the  state  of  Kansas,  except  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the 
territory  shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered  witli  ;"  and  in  that  event  it  is 
made  his  duty  to  have  the  constitution  thus  ratified  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union. 

At  this  election  every  citizen  will  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  by  his  vote  "  whether  Kansas  shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,"  and  thus  this  exciting  question  may  be 
peacefully  settled  in  the  very  mode  required  by  the  organic  law.  The 
election  will  be  held  under  legitimate  authority,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  refuse  to  vote,  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  so  having  been 
presented,  this  will  be  their  own  voluntary  act,  and  they  alone  will  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Whether  Kansas  shall  be  a  free  or  slave  stale  must  eventually,  under 
some  authority,  be  decided  by  an  election  ;  and  the  question  can  never  be 
more  clearly  or  distinctly  presented  to  the  people  than  it  is  at  the  jjresent 
moment.  Should  this  opportunity  be  rejected,  she  may  be  involved  lor 
years  in  domestic  discord,  and  possibly  in  civil  war,  before  she  can  again 
make  up  the  issue  now  so  fortunately  tendered,  and  again  reach  the  point 
she  has  already  attained. 

Kansas  has  for  some  years  occupied  too  much  of  the  public  attention. 
It  is  high  time  this  should  be  directed  to  far  more  important  objects. 
When  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  whether  with  or  without  slavery,  the 
excitement  beyond  her  own  limits  will  speedily  pass  away,  and  she  will 
then  for  the  first  time  be  left,  as  she  ought  to  have  been  lor)g  since,  to 
manage  her  own  afi'airs  in  her  own  way.  If  her  constitution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  or  any  other  subject,  be  displeasing  to  a  majority  of  the 
people,  no  human  power  can  prevent  them  from  changing  it  within  a 
brief  period.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  tlie   peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  country  are  not  of  greater  im- 
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portance  than  the  mere  teni|ii)iary  triumph  of  either  of  the  political  parties 
in  Kansas. 

Slioiilil  the  constitulioii  without  slavery  be  adopted  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority,  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  tlie  territory  are  reserved. 
The  luiniber  of  these  is  very  small  ;  but  if  it  were  greater,  the  provision 
would  l)e  equally  just  and  reasonable.  These  slaves  were  brought  into 
the  territory  under  the  constitution  o[  the  United  States,  and  are  now  the 
property  of  their  masters.  'I'liis  point  has  at  length  been  hnally  decided 
by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country — and  this  upon  the  plain 
principle  that  when  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  states  acquire  a  new  ter- 
ritory at  their  joint  expense,  both  equality  and  justice  demand  thai  the 
citizens  of  one  and  all  of  them  shall  have  the  riglit  to  take  into  it  whatso- 
ever is  recognised  as  property  by  the  common  constitution.  To  have 
summaril)'^  confiscated  the  property  in  slaves  already  in  the  territory, 
would  Lave  been  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  older  states  of  the  Union  which  have  abolished  slavery. 

A  territorial  government  was  established  for  Utah  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  thereby  extended  over  it,  "  so  far  as  the  same,  or 
any  provisions  thereof,  may  be  applicable."  This  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  of  a  governor,  who  was  to  be  ex-f>ffirio  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  a  secretary,  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  a  marshal,  and  a 
district-attorney.  Subsequent  acts  provided  for  tlie  appointment  of  the 
officers  necessary  to  extend  our  land  and  our  Indian  system  over  the 
territory. 

Brigham  Young  was  appointed  tlie  first  governor  on  the  20tli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  and  has  held  the  office  ever  since.  While  Governor  Young 
has  been  both  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs  throughout 
this  period,  he  has  been  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  church  called 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  professes  to  govern  its  members  and  dispose 
of  their  properly  by  direct  inspiration  and  authority  from  llie  Almighty. 
His  pov/er  has  been,  tiierefurc,  absolute  over  both  church  and  state. 

The  people  of  Utah,  almost  exclusiveh-,  belong  to  this  church  ;  and, 
believing  with  a  fanatical  sjjirit  that  he  is  governor  of  the  territory  by 
divine  appointment,  they  obey  his  commands  as  if  these  were  direct  reve- 
lations i'rom  Fleaven.  If,  therefore,  he  chooses  that  his  government  shall 
come  into  collision  with  the  governiTient  of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  church  will  yield  imj)lieit  obedience  to  his  will. 
Unfortunately,  existing  facts  leave  but  little  doubt  that  such  is  his  deter- 
mination. Without  entering  upon  a  minute  history  of  occurrences,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  all  tlie  officers  of  the  United  States,  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive, with  tlie  single  exception  of  two  Indian  agents,  have  found  it 
necessary  for  their  own  personal  safety  to  withdraw  from  the  territory, 
as  there  no  longer  remains  any  government  in  Utah  but  a  despotism  of 
Brigham  Young,  'i'his  being  tiie  condition  of  affairs  in  the  territory,  I 
could  not  mistake  the  path  of  duty.  As  chief  executive  magistrate,  I  was 
bound  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  within  its 
limits.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  1  appointed  a  new  governor  and 
other  federal  officers  for  Utah,  and  sent  with  them  a  militarv  force  for 
their  protection,  and  to  act  as  a  posse  cofnitatus,  in  case  of  need,  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

With  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Mormons,  as  long  as  they  remained 
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mere  opinions,  however  deplorable  of  themselves  and  revolting  to  the 
moral  and  reliuious  sentiments  of  all  Christendom,  I  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. Actions  alone,  when  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  become  the  legitimate  subjects  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  My  instructions  to  Governor  Gumming  have  therefore 
been  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  these  principles.  At  their  date, 
hope  was  iiKliilnjed  that  no  necessity  might  exist  for  employing  the  mili- 
tary in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  but  this  hope 
has  now  vanished.  Governor  Young  has,  by  proclamation,  declared  his 
determination  to  maintain  his  power  by  force,  and  has  already  committed 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States.  Unless  he  should  retrace  his 
steps,  the  territory  of  Utah  will  be  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  He  has 
committed  these  acts  of  hostility  notwithstanding  Major  Van  Vliet,  an 
officer  of  the  army,  sent  to  Utah  by  the  commanding  general  to  purchase 
provisitms  for  the  troops,  had  given  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  goverrmient,  and  that  the  troops  would  only  be 
employed  as  a  fos&e  comilatus  when  called  on  by  the  civil  authority  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Governor  Young  has  long  contemplated 
this  result.  He  knows  that  the  continuance  of  his  despotic  power  de- 
pends upon  the  exclusion  of  settlers  from  the  territory  except  those  who 
will  acknowledge  his  divine  mission  and  implicitly  obey  his  will ;  and 
that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  there  would  soon  prostrate  institutions 
at  war  with  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man. 

He  has,  therefore,  for  several  years,  in  order  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence, been  industriously  employed  in  collecting  and  fabricating  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  in  disciplining  the  Mormons  for  military  service. 
As  superintendent  of  Indian  aflairs,  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  Indian  tribes  and  exciting  their  hostile  feelings  against  the 
United  States.  This,  according  to  our  information,  he  has  accomplished 
in  regard  to  some  of  these  tribes,  while  others  have  remained  true  to 
their  allegiance,  and  have  communicated  his  intrigues  to  our  Indian 
agents.  He  bas  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  three  years,  which,  in 
case  of  necessity^  as  he  informed  Major  Van  Vliet,  he  will  conceal,  "  and 
then  take  to  the  mountains,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment." 

A  great  part  of  all  this  may  be  idle  boasting;  but  yet  no  wise  govern- 
ment will  lightly  estimate  the  efforts  which  may  be  inspired  by  such  fren- 
zied fanaticism  as  exists  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  This  is  the  first 
rebellion  which  has  existed  in  our  territories  ;  and  humanity  itsself  re- 
quires that  we  should  put  it  down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  the 
last.  To  trifle  with  it  would  be  to  encourage  it  and  render  it  formidable. 
We  ought  to  go  there  with  such  an  imposing  force  as  to  convince  these 
deluded  people  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  thus  spare  the  effusion 
of  blood.  We  can  in  this  manner  best  convince  them  that  we  are  their 
friends,  not  their  enemies.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  will  be 
necessary,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  war  department,  to  raise  four 
additional  regiments  ;  and  this  I  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress.  At 
the  present  moment  of  depression  in  the  revenues  of  the  country,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  recommend  such  a  measure  ;  but  I  feel  confident  of 
the  support  of  Congress,  cost  what  it  may,  in  suppressing  the  insurrection 
and  restoring  and  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
over  the  territory  of  Utah. 
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I  recommend  to  Congress  th?  esiahlishmerit  of  a  terriiorial  government 
over  Arizona,  incorporating  with  it  ^^uch  portions  of  New  Mexico  as  they 
may  fleem  expedient.  I  need  scarcely  adduce  arguments  in  support  of 
this  recommendation.  We  are  bound  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  property 
of  our  citizens  inhabiting  Arizona,  and  these  are  now  without  any  efficient 
protection.  Their  present  number  is  already  considerable,  and  is  rapidly 
increasintr,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor. 
Besides,  the  proposed  territory  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural res<mrces,  especially  in  silver  and  copper.  The  mails  of  the 
United  States  to  California  are  now  carried  over  it  throujihout  its  whole 
extent  ;  and  this  route  is  known  to  be  the  nearest,  and  believed  to  be  the 
best,  to  the  Pacific. 

Lonir  experience  has  deeply  convinced  me  that  a  strict  construction  of 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress  is  the  only  true,  as  well  as  the  only  safe, 
theory  of  the  constitution.  While  this  principle  shall  guide  my  public 
conduct,  I  consider  it  clear  that,  under  the  wur-making  power.  Congress 
may  appri>priate  money  for  the  construction  of  a  military  road  through 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  when  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  any  of  the  states  against  foreign  invasion.  The  constitu- 
tion has  conferred  upon  Congress  power  "to  declare  war,"  "to  raise  and 
support  armies,"  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  and  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  "repel  invasions."  These  high  sovereign  powers  necessarily 
involve  important  and  responsible  public  duties,  and  among  them  there  is 
none  so  sacred  and  imperative  as  that  of  preserving  our  soil  from  the  in- 
vasion of  a  foreign  enemy.  The  constitution  has,  therefore,  left  nothing 
on  this  point  to  construction,  but  expressly  requires  that  "  the  United  States 
shall  protect  each  of  them  [ihe  states]  against  invasion."  Now,  if  a  mili- 
tary road  over  our  own  territories  be  indispensably  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  meet  and  repel  the  invader,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
not  only  that  we  possess  the  power,  but  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  con- 
siruct  such  a  road.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  invest  a  government  with 
uidimited  power  to  make  and  conduct  war,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  to 
it  the  only  means  of  reaching  and  defeating  the  enemy  at  the  frontier. 
Without  such  a  road  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  can  not  "  protect"  Califor- 
nia and  our  Pacific  possessions  "  against  invasion."  We  can  not  by  any 
other  means  transport  men  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  states 
in  sufficient  time  successfully  to  defend  these  remote  and  distant  portions 
of  the  republic.  ' 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  routes  across  the  isthmus  of  Central 
America  are  at  best  but  a  very  uncertain  and  unreliable  mode  of  commu- 
nication. But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  they  would  at  once  be 
closed  against  us  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  naval  power  so  much  stronger 
than  our  own  as  to  enable  it  to  blockade  the  ports  at  either  end  of  these 
routes.  After  all,  therefore,  we  can  oidy  rely  upon  a  military  road  through 
our  own  territories  ;  and,  ever  since  the  origin  of  the  government,  Con- 
gress has  been  in  the  practice  of  appropriating  money  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  construction  of  such  roads. 

The  difficulties  atid  the  expense  of  constructing  a  military  railroad  to 
connect  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  distance  on  the  Arizona  route,  near  the  thirty-second  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  between  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  on  the  Colorado,  from  the  best  ex- 
plorations now  within  our  knowledge,  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and 
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seventy  miles,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is,  in  the  main,  favorable.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  government  ought  not  to  undertake  the  work  itself  by 
means  of  its  own  agents.  This  ought  to  be  committed  to  other  agencies, 
which  Congress  might  assist  by  either  grants  of  land  or  money,  or  by 
both,  u{X)n  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem  most  beneficial 
for  the  country.  Provision  might  thus  be  made,  not  only  for  the  safe, 
rapid,  and  economical  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  v/ar,  but 
also  of  the  public  mails.  The  commercial  interests  of  llie  whole  country, 
both  East  and  West,  would  I)e  greaiiy  promoted  by  such  a  road  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  would  be  a  powerful  additional  bond  of  union.  And,  although 
advantages  of  this  kind,  whether  postal,  commercial,  or  political,  can  not 
confer  constitutional  power,  yet  they  may  furnish  auxiliary  arguments  in 
favor  of  expediting  a  work  which,  in  m,y  judgment,  is  clearly  embraced 
within  the  war-making  power. 

For  these  reasons  I  commend  to  the  friendly  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  subject  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  without  finally  committing  my- 
self to  any  particular  i-onle. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  furnish  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  of  the  respective  branches 
of  the  public  service  devolved  upon  that  department  of  the  government. 
By  this  report  it  appesrs  that  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  all 
sources  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30ih  of  June, 
1857,  was  sixty-eight  millions,  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  ($68,631,513  67), 
wliich  amount,  with  the  balance  of  nineteen  million^s,  nine  hundred  and 
one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  forty-five  cents 
($19,901,325  45)  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  connnencement  of  the 
year,  made  an  aggregate  for  the  service  of  the  year  of  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions, five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
dollars  and  twelve  cents  ($88,532,839   12). 

The  public  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1857,  amounted  to  seventy  millions,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
($70,822,724  85),  of  which  five  millions,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents 
($5,943,896  91),  were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  in- 
cluding interest  and  premium  ;  leaving  in  the  treasury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  fiscal  year  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1857,  seventeen  millions, 
seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and 
twenty-seven  cents  ($17,710,114  27) 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  commencing  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  were  twenty  millions,  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and 
eighty-one  cents  ($20,929,819  81),  and  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  re- 
maining three  quarters  to  the  30th  of  June,  1858.  are  tliirty-six  millions, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($36,750,000),  making  with  the 
balance  before  slated  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  millions,  three  hundred 
and  eighiy-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  eight 
cents  ($75,389,934  08),  for  the  service  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  actual  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  were  twenty-three  millions,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  ($23,714,- 
528  37),  of  which  three  millions,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand, 
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two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dolhirs  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($3,895,232  39) 
were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  including  interest  and 
premium.  The  probable  expenditures  of  the  remainino-  three  quarters,  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1858,  are  fifty-one  millions,  two  hundred  and  forty-eijihl 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  four  cents  ($51,248,530  01), 
including  interest  on  the  public  debt,  making  an  aggregate  of  seventy-four 
millions,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand,  fifty-eight  dollars  and 
forty-one  cents  ($74,963,058  41),  leaving  an  estitnated  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents 
($426,875  67). 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  was  twenty-nine  millions,  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
eiahty-six  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ($29,000,386   90). 

The  amount  redeemed  since  the  1st  of  July  was  three  millions,  eight 
lumdred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and 
thirty-nine  cents  ($3,895,232  39);  leaving  a  bahuice  unredeemed  at  this 
time  of  twenty-five  millions,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  ($25,165,154  51). 

The  amount  of  estimated  expenditures  for  the  remaining  three  quarters 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased  from  the 
causes  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  secretary.  His  suggestion,  therefore, 
that  authority  should  be  given  to  supply  any  temporary  deficiency  by  the 
issue  of  a  limited  amoimt  of  treasury-notes  is  approved,  and  I  accordingly 
recommend  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  the  tarifl'of  March  3,  1857,  has 
been  in  operation  for  so  short  a  period  of  time,  and  under  circumstances 
so  unfavorable  to  a  just  development  of  its  results  as  a  revenue  measure, 
that  I  should  regard  it  as  inexpedient,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  under- 
take its  revision. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  reports  made  to  me  by  the  secretaries  of  war 
and  of  the  navy,  of  the  interior  and  of  the  postmaster-general.  They  all 
contain  valuable  aiu]  important  information  and  suggestions,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

I  have  already  recommended  the  raising  of  four  additional  regiments, 
and  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  presents  strong  reasons  proving 
this  increase  of  the  army,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  be  indispen- 
sable. 

I  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  ten  small  war- 
steamers  of  light  draught.  For  some  years  the  government  has  been 
obliged  on  many  occasions  to  hire  such  steamers  from  individuals  to  sup- 
ply its  pressing  wants.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  no  armed  vessel 
in  the  navy  which  can  penetrate  the  rivers  of  Chiria.  We  have  but  i'ew 
which  can  enter  any  of  the  harbors  south  of  Norfolk,  although  many  mil- 
lions of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  annually  pass  in  and  out  of  these 
harbors.  Some  of  our  most  valuable  interests  and  most  vulnerable  points 
are  thus  left  exposed.  This  class  of  vessels,  of  light  draught,  great  speed, 
and  heavy  guns,  would  be  formidable  in  coast  defence.  'I'he  cost  of  their 
construction  will  not  be  great,  and  they  will  require  but  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  to  keep  them  in  commission.  In  time  of  peace,  they 
will  prove  as  effective  as  nuich  larger  vessels,  and  often  more  useful. 
One  of  them  should  be  at  every  station  where  we  maintain  a  squadron, 
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and  three  or  fmir  should  be  constantly  employed  on  our  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts.  Economy,  utility,  and  efficiency,  combine  to  recommend 
them  as  almost  indispensable.  Ten  of  these  small  vessels  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  naval  service,  and  the  whole  cost  of  their 
construction  would  not  exceed  two  millions,  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  each. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  is  worthy  of  grave  consider- 
ation. It  treats  of  the  numerous,  important,  and  diversified  branches  of 
domestic  administration  intrusted  to  him  by  law.  Among  these  the  most 
prominent  are  the  public  lands  and  our  relations  with  the  Indians. 

Our  system  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  originating  with  the 
fathers  of  the  republic,  has  been  improved  as  experience  pointed  the  way, 
and  gradually  adapted  to  the  growth  and  settlement  of  our  western  states 
and  territories.  It  has  worked  well  in  practice.  Already  thirteen  states 
and  seven  territories  have  been  carved  out  of  these  lands,  and  still  more 
than  a  thousand  millions  of  acres  remain  unsold.  What  a  boundless  pros- 
pect this  presents  to  our  country  of  future  prosperity  and  power  ! 

We  have  heretofore  disposed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres 
of  the  public  lands. 

While  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  are  of  great  importance, 
their  importance  is  far  greater  as  furnishing  homes  for  a  hardy  and  inde- 
pendent race  of  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  who  desire  to  subdue 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  'J'hey  oni>ht  to  be  administered  mainly  with  a 
view  of  promoting  this  wise  and  benevolent  policy.  In  appropriating 
them  for  any  other  purpose,  we  ought  to  use  even  greater  economy  than 
if  they  had  been  converted  into  money,  and  the  proceeds  were  already  in 
the  public  treasury.  To  squander  away  this  richest  and  noblest  inherit- 
ance which  any  people  have  ever  enjoyed  upon  objects  of  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality or  expediency,  would  be  to  violate  one  of  the  most  important 
trusts  ever  committed  to  any  people.  While  I  do  not  deny  to  Congress 
the  power,  when  acting  bona  Jtde  as  a  proprietor,  to  give  away  portions 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  remainder,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  great  temptation  to  abuse  this  power,  we  can  not  be  too  cau- 
tious in  its  exercise. 

Actual  settlers  under  existing  laws  are  protected  against  other  pur- 
chasers at  the  public  sales,  in  their  right  of  pre-emption,  to  the  extent  of 
a  quarter-section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  remain- 
der may  then  be  disposed  of  at  public  or  entered  at  private  sale  in  unlim- 
ited quantities. 

Speculation  has  of  late  years  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  public 
lands.  The  consequence  has  been  that  large  portions  of  them  have  be- 
come the  properly  of  individuals  and  companies,  and  thus  the  price  is 
greatly  enhanced  to  those  wlio  desire  to  purchase  for  actual  settlement. 
In  order  to  limit  the  area  of  speculation  as  much  as  possible,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indian  title  and  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  ought  only 
to  keep  pace  with  the  tide  of  immigration. 

If  Congress  should  hereafter  grant  alternate  sections  to  states  or  com- 
panies, as  they  have  done  heretofore,  I  recommend  lliat  the  intermediate 
sections  retained  by  the  government  should  be  subject  to  pre-emption  by 
actual  settlers. 

It  ought  ever  to  be  our  cardinal  policy  to  reserve  the  public  lands  as 
much  as    may  be  for  actual  settlers,  and  this   at  moderate  prices.     Wo 
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shall  thus  Jiot  only  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  new  slates  and  ter- 
ritories, and  the  power  of  the  Union,  hut  shall  secure  homes  for  our  pos- 
terity for  many  generations. 

The  extension  of  our  limits  has  hrought  within  our  jurisdiction  many 
additional  and  populous  tribes  of  Indians,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
wild,  uiitractable,  and  diflicult  to  control.  Predatory  and  warlike  in  their 
disposition  and  habits,  it  is  inipossil)Ie  altogether  to  restrain  tlieni  from 
committing  aggressions  on  each  otlier,  as  well  as  upon  our  frontier  citi- 
zens and  those  emigrating  to  our  distant  slates  and  territories.  Hence 
expensive  military  expeditions  are  frequently  necessary  to  overawe  and 
chastise  the  more  lawless  and  hostile. 

The  present  system  of  niaking. them  valuable  presents  to  influence  them 
to  remain  at  peace  has  proved  ineffectual.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  better 
policy  to  colonize  them  in  suitable  localities,  where  they  can  receive  the 
rudiments  of  education  and  be  gradually  induced  to  adopt  habits  of  indus- 
try. So  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  worked  well  in  prac- 
tice, and  it  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  less  expensive  than  the  present  system. 

'I'he  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  territorial  limits  is  believed 
to  be,  from  the  best  data  in  the  interior  department,  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  tribes  of  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks,  settled 
in  the  territory  set  apart  for  them  west  of  Arkansas,  are  rapidly  improving 
in  education  and  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self-government;  and  we 
may  indulge  the  agreeable  anticipation  that  at  no  very  distant  day  they 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  sovereign  states. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general  that  the  post- 
office  department  still  continues  to  depend  on  the  treasury,  as  it  has  been 
compelled  to  do  for  several  years  past,  for  an  important  portion  of  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  extending  its  operations.  Their  rapid  growth 
and  expansion  are  shown  by  a  decennial  statement  of  the  number  of  post- 
offices,  and  the  length  of  the  roads,  commencing  with  the  year  1827.  In 
that  year  there  were  7,000  posloffices ;  in  1837,  11,777;  in  1847, 
15,146;  and  in  1857  they  number  26,586.  In  this  year  1,725  postoffices 
have  been  established,  and  704  discontinued,  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
1,021.     The  postmasters  of  368  offices  are  appointed  by  the  president. 

The  length  of  postroads  in  1827  was  105,336  miles;  in  1837,  141,242 
miles;  in  1847,  153,818  miles;  and  in  the  year  1857  there  are  242,601 
miles  of  postroad,  including  22,530  miles  of  railroad,  on  which  the  mails 
are  transported. 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1857,  as  adjusted  by  the  auditor,  amounted  to  eleven  millions, 
five  hundred  and  seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 

To  defray  these  expenditures  there  was  to  the  credit  of  the  department 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand, live  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  ;  the  gross  revenue  of  tlie  year, 
including  the  annual  allowances  for  the  transportation  of  free  mail  matter, 
produced  eight  millions,  fifty-three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars  ;  and  the  remainder  was  supplied  by  the  appropriation  from  the 
treasury  of  two  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  granted 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  18,  1856,  and  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eiglity-three 
dollars  made  by  the  act  of  .March  3,  1857,  leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand,  seven   hundred  and  sixiv-three  dollars  to  be  carried  to  the 
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credit  of  the  department  in  the  accounts  of  the  current  year.  I  commend 
to  your  cofisideration  the  report  of  the  department  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  overland  mail  route  from  the  ]\lississippi  river  to  San 
Francisco,  California.  The  road  was  selected  with  my  full  concurrence, 
as  the  one,  in  my  judgment,  best  calculated  to  attain  the  important  object 
contemplated  by  Congress. 

The  late  disastrous  monetary  revulsion  may  liave  one  good  effect  shoidd 
it  cause  both  the  government  and  the  people  to  return  to  the  practice  of  a 
wise  and  judicious  economy  in  both  public  and  private  expenditures. 

An  overflowing  treasury  has  led  to  habits  of  prodigality  and  extrava- 
gance in  our  legislation.  It  has  induced  Congress  to  make  large  appro- 
priations to  objects  for  wliich  they  never  would  have  provided  had  it 
been  necessary  to  raise  the  amount  of  revenue  required  to  meet  them  by 
increased  taxation  or  by  loans.  We  are  now  compelled  to  pause  in  our 
career,  and  to  scrutinize  our  expenditure  with  the  utmost  vigilance  ;  and, 
in  performing  this  duty,  I  pledge  my  co-operation  to  the  extent  of  my 
constitutional  competency. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time  tliat  true  public  economy  does 
not  consist  in  withholding  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  important 
national  objects  intrusted  to  us  by  the  constitution,  and  especially  such  as 
may  be  necessar)'  for  the  common  defence.  In  tbe  present  crisis  of  the 
country  it  is  our  duty  to  confine  our  appropriations  to  objects  of  this  char- 
acter, unless  in  cases  where  justice  to  individuals  mny  demand  a  different 
course.  In  all  cases  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  money  granted  by 
Congress  shall  be  faithfully  and  economically  applied. 

Under  the  federal  constitution,  "  every  bill  which  shall  have  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a 
law,"  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  president;  and,  if  not  approved,  "he 
shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it  originated," 
In  order  to  perform  this  high  and  responsible  duty,  sufficient  time  must 
be  allowed  the  president  to  read  and  examine  every  bill  presented  to  him 
tor  approval.  Unless  this  be  afforded,  the  constitution  becomes  a  dead 
letter  in  this  particular;  and  even  worse,  it  becomes  a  means  of  decep- 
tion. Our  constituents,  seeing  the  president's  approval  and  signature 
attached  to  each  act  of  Congress,  are  induced  to  believe  that  he  has 
actually  performed  this  duty,  when  in  truth  nothing  is,  in  majiy  cases, 
more  unfounded. 

From  the  practice  of  Congress,  such  an  examination  of  each  bill  as 
the  constitution  requires,  has  been  rendered  impossible.  The  n)ost  im- 
portant business  of  each  session  is  generally  crowded  into  its  last  hours  ; 
and  the  alternative  presented  to  the  president  is  either  to  violate  the  con- 
stitutional duty  which  he  owes  to  the  people,  and  approve  bills  which,  for 
want  of  time,  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  examined,  or,  by  his  refusal 
to  do  this,  subject  the  country  and  individuals  to  great  loss  and  inconve- 
nience. 

Besides,  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  late  years  to  legislate  in  appropri- 
ation bills,  at  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  on  new  and  important  subjects. 
This  practice  constrains  the  president  either  to  suffer  measures  to  become 
law  which  he  does  not  approve,  or  to  inc\ir  the  risk  of  stopping  the  wheels 
of  the  government  by  vetoing  an  appropriation  bill.  Formerly,  such  bills 
were  confined  to  specific  appropriations  for  carrying  into  eflect  existing 
laws  and  the  well-established  policy  of  tlie  country,  and  little  time  was 
then  required  by  the  president  lor  their  examination. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  have  (icliberafely  detPrmiried  that  I  shall  approve 
no  bill  which  I  have  not  examined,  and  it  will  be  a  case  of  extreme  and 
most  urgent  necessity  which  shall  ever  induce  me  to  depart  from  this 
rule.  I  therefore  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  that  the  two 
houses  would  allow  the  president  at  least  two  days  previous  to  the  ad- 
journment of  each  session  within  which  no  new  bill  shall  be  ]iresented 
to  him  for  approval.  Under  the  existing  joint  rule,  one  day  is  allowed  ; 
but  this  rule  has  been  hitherto  so  constantly  suspended  in  practice,  that 
important  bills  continue  to  be  presented  to  him  up  till  the  very  last  mo- 
ment of  the  session.  In  a  large  mnjority  of  cases  no  great  public  incon- 
venience can  arise  from  the  want  of  time  to  examine  their  provisions, 
because  the  constitution  has  declared  that  if  a  bill  be  presented  to  the 
president  within  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session  lie  is  not  required  to 
return  it,  either  with  an  approval  or  with  a  veto,  "in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law."  It  may  then  lie  over,  and  be  taken  up  and  passed  at  the 
next  session.  Great  inconvenience  would  only  be  experienced  in  regard 
to  appropriation  bills  ;  but  fortunately,  under  the  late  excellent  law  allow- 
ing a  salary,  instead  of  a  per  diem,  to  members  of  Congress,  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  a  called  session  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  can  not  conclude  without  ccnnmending  to  your  favorable  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  district.  Without  a  representative  on 
the  floor  of  Congres.s.  they  have  for  this  very  reason  peculiar  claims  upon 
our  just  regard.  To  this  I  know,  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  them, 
they  are  eminently  entitled. 


SPECIAL     MESSAGE, 
January  7,   1858. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : — 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  the  senate  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  containing  the  information 
called  for  by  the  resolutitui  of  the  senate  of  the  4ih  instant,  requesting  me 
"  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  correspondence,  instructions,  and  or- 
ders to  the  United  States  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  Central  America, 
connected  with  the  arrest  of  William  W^alker  and  his  associates,"  &c., 
&:c.,  &c. 

In  submitting  to  the  senate  the  papers  for  which  they  have  called,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  make  a  inw  observations. 

In  capturing  General  Walker  and  his  command  after  they  had  landed 
on  the  soil  of  Nicaragua,  Commodore  Paulding  has,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
mitted a  grave  error.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  from  the  communica- 
tions herewith  transmitted,  that  this  was  done  from  pure  and  patriotic  mo- 
tives, and  in  the  sincere  conviction  that  he  was  promoting  the  interest, 
and  vindicating  the  honor,  of  his  country.  In  regard  to  Nicaragua,  she 
has  sustained  no  injury  by  the  act  of  Commodore  Paulding.  This  has 
enured  to  her  benefit,  and  relieved  her  from  a  dreaded  invasion.  She 
alone  would  have  any  right  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  her  territory  ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  she  will  never  exercise  this  right.  It  unquestiona- 
bly does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  her  invaders  to  complain  in  her  name 
that  she  has  been  rescued   by  Cumniodore   Paulding  from  their  assaults. 
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The  error  of  this  gallant  officer  consists  in  exceeding  his  instructions, 
and  landing  his  sailors  and  marines  in  Nicaragua,  whether  with  or  with- 
out her  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  any  miliiary  force 
whatever  which  he  might  find  in  the  country,  no  matter  whence  they 
came.  This  power  certainly  did  not  belong  to  him.  Obedience  to  law, 
and  conformity  to  instructions,  are  the  best  and  safest  guides  lor  all  ofli- 
cers,  civil  and  military,  and  when  they  transcend  these  limits,  and  act 
upon  their  own  personal  responsibility,  evil  consequences  almost  inevita- 
bly follow. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Marshal  Rynders  presented  himself 
at  the  state  department,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  with  General  Wnlker  in  cus- 
tody, the  secretary  informed  him,  that  "  the  executive  department  of  the 
govenmient  did  not  recognise  General  Walker  as  a  prisoner;  that  it  had 
no  directions  to  give  concerning  him,  and  that  it  is  only  througii  the  ac- 
tion of  the  judiciary  that  he  could  be  lawfully  held  in  custody  to  answer 
any  charges  that  might  be  brought  against  him. 

In  thus  far  disapproving  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Paulding,  no  infer- 
ence must  be  drawn  that  I  am  less  determined  than  I  have  ever  been  to 
execute  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  Stales.  This  is  my  imperative 
duty,  and  I  shall  continue  to  perform  it  by  all  the  means  which  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  have  placed  in  my  power.  My  opinion  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  these  laws,  corresponds  entirely  with  that  expressed  by 
Mr.  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress,  of  December  7,  1819.  That 
wise,  prudent,  and  patriotic  statesman  says  :  "  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  our  national  character,  and  indisj)ensable  to  the  morality  of  our 
citizens,  that  all  violations  of  our  neutrality  should  be  prevented.  No 
door  should  be  left  open  for  the  evasion  of  our  laws,  no  opportunity  afford- 
ed to  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  to  compromit  the 
interest  or  the  honor  of  the  nation." 

The  crime  of  setting  on  foot,  or  providing  the  means  for  a  military  ex- 
pedition within  the  United  States,  to  make  war  against  a  foreign  state 
with  which  we  are  at  peace,  is  one  of  an  aggravated  and  dangerous 
character,  and  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  Whether  the 
executive  government  possesses  any  or  what  power  under  the  constitu- 
tion, independently  of  Congress,  to  prevent  or  punish  this  and  similar  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nations,  was  a  subject  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the  time  of  the  administration  of 
General  Washington,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  the  5lh  of  June,  1794,  fortunately  removed  all  the  dif- 
ficulties on  this  question  which  had  theretofore  existed.  The  fifth  and 
seventh  sections  of  this  act,  which  relate  to  the  present  question,  are  the 
same  in  substance  with  the  sixth  and  eighth  sections  of  the  act  of  April 
20,  1818,  and  have  now  been  in  force  lor  a  period  of  more  than  sixty 
years. 

'J'he  military  expedition,  rendered  criminal  by  the  act,  must  have  its 
origin,  must  "begin"  or  be  -'set  on  foot"  in  the  United  Stales;  but  the 
great  object  of  the  law  was  to  save  foreign  states,  with  vvlmm  we  were 
at  peace,  from  the  ravages  of  these  lawless  expeditions  proceeding  from 
our  shores.  The  seventh  sectior»  alone,  therefore,  which  simply  defines 
the  crime  and  its  punishment,  would  have  beeli  inadequate  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  and  enforce  our  international  duties. 

In  order  to  render  the  law  effectual,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  "  the 
carrying  on"'  of  such  expeditions  to  their  consummation  alter  they  had 
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succeeded  in  leaving  our  shores.  This  has  been  ilone  efTectually,  and  in 
clear  and  explicit  language,  liy  the  authority  given  to  ihe  presideiit  under 
the  eighth  section  of  tlie  act  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  Slates  "  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  any 
such  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of  llie 
United  States,  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  j)rince 
or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States 
are  at  peace." 

For  these  reasons,  had  Commodore  Paulding  intercepted  the  steamer 
"  Fashion"  with  General  Walker  and  his  command  on  board,  at  any  peri- 
od before  they  entered  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  conducted 
them  back  to  Mobile,  this  would  have  prevented  them  from  "  carrying  o\\" 
the  expedition,  and  have  been,  not  only  a  justifiable,  but  a  praiseworthy 
act. 

The  crime  well  deserves  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  it  by  our  laws. 
It  violates  the  principles  of  Christianity,  morality,  and  humanity,  held  sa- 
cred by  ail  civilized  nations,  and  by  none  more  than  by  tiie  people  of  the 
United  Slates.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  such  a  military  expedition  is  an 
invitation  to  reckless  and  lawless  men  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  any 
adventurer,  to  rol),  plunder,  and  murder,  the  unofTending  citizens  of  neigh- 
boring states,  who  have  never  done  them  harm.  It  is  a  usurpation  of 
the  war-making  power,  which  belongs  alone  to  Congress  ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment iiself,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  becomes  an  accom- 
plice in  the  commission  of  this  crime,  unless  it  adopts  all  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  and  to  punish  it. 

It  wouUi  be  far  better  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  bold  and  manly 
character  of  our  countrymen,  for  the  government  itself  lo  get  up  such  ex- 
peditions, than  to  allow  them  to  proceed  under  the  command  of  irrespon- 
sible adventurers.  We  could  then,  at  least,  exercise  some  control  over 
our  own  agents,  and  prevent  them  from  burning  down  cities  and  commit- 
ting otlier  acts  of  enormity  of  which  we  have  read. 

The  avowed  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  nations 
is  contained  in  the  divine  command  that,  "  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  lliem."  Tried  by  this  uner- 
ring rule,  we  should  be  severely  condemned  if  we  shall  not  use  our  best 
exeriions  lo  arrest  such  expeditions  against  our  feeble  sister-republic  of 
Nicarajjua.  One  thing  is  very  certain.  That  people  never  existed  who 
would  call  any  other  nation  to  a  stricter  account  than  we  should  ourselves 
for  tolerating  lawless  expediiions  from  their  shores  to  make  war  upon  any 
portion  of  our  territories.  By  tolerating  such  expeditions,  we  shall  soon 
lose  the  high  character  which  we  have  enjoyed  ever  since  the  days  of 
Washington  for  the  faithful  performance  of  our  international  obligations 
and  duties,  and  inspire  distrust  against  us  among  the  members  of  the 
great  family  of  civilized  nations. 

But  if  motives  of  duty  were  not  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  engaging 
in  such  lawless  enterprises,  our  evident  interest  ought  to  dictate  ihis  pol- 
icy. These  expeditions  are  the  most  efl'ectual  mode  of  retarding  Ameri- 
can progress  ;  although  to  promote  this  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  lead- 
ers and  contributors  in  such  undertakings. 

It  is,  beyond  question,  the  destiny  of  our  race  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  should 
evenls  be  permitted  to  take  their  natural  course.  The  tide  of  emigrants 
will  lluw   to  the  south,  and  nothing  can    eventually  arrest  its  progress. 
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If  periniitc^d  lo  go  tliere  peacefully  Central  America  will  soon  contain  an 
American  population  which  will  confer  blessings  and  benefits  as  well  up- 
on the  natives  as  their  respective  governments.  Liberty  under  the  re- 
straint of  law  will  preserve  domestic  peace,  while  the  diflerenl  transit 
routes  across  tlie  isthmus,  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested,  will 
have  assured  protection. 

Noibino  hns  retarded  this  happy  condition  of  affairs  so  niucli  as  the  un- 
lawful expeditions  which  have  been  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  lo 
make  war  ujion  the  Central  American  states.  Had  one  half  the  number 
of  American  citizens  who  have  miserably  perished  in  the  first  disastrous 
expedition  of  General  Walker,  settled  in  Nicaragua  as  peaceful  emigrants, 
tbe  object  which  we  all  desire  would  ere  this  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
accomplished.  These  expeditions  have  caused  the  people  of  the  Central 
American  states  to  regard  us  with  dread  and  suspicion.  It  is  our  true 
policy  to  remove  this  apprehension,  and  to  convince  them  that  we  intend 
to  do  them  good,  and  not  evil.  We  desire,  as  the  leading  power  on  this 
continent,  to  open  and,  if  need  be,  to  protect,  every  transit  route  across 
the  isthmus,  nut  only  for  our  own  benefit,  but  that  of  the  world,  arid  thus 
open  a  free  access  to  Central  America,  and  through  it,  to  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions. This  polic)^  was  commenced,  under  favorable  auspices,  when 
the  expedition  under  the  command  of  General  Walker  escaped  from  our 
territories  and  [)roceeded  (o  Punta  Arenas.  Should  another  expedition  of 
a  similar  character  again  evade  the  vigilance  of  our  officers  and  proceed 
to  Nicaragua,  this  would  be  fatal,  at  least  for  a  season,  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  these  countries  and  to  the  policy  of  American  progress. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  administration  can  successfully  conduct  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country  in  Central  America  or  anywhere  else  if  it  is  to  be 
interfered  with  at  every  step  by  lawless  military  expeditions,  "  set  on 
foot"  in  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL     MESSAGE. 

JANUAiiv  14,  1858. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : —  ' 

1  TRANSMIT  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  convention  between  the  United 
Stales  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sound  dues,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  in  this  city  on  the 
twelfth  instant,  and  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  enable 
the  executive  seasonably  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  in  regard  to 
the  sums  payable  to  his  Danish  majesty's  government. 
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L  E  C  O  M  P  T  0  N    CONSTITUTION    MESSAGE. 

February  2,  1858. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oftlie.  United  States: — 

I  HAVK  received  frcm  J.  Calhoun,  Esq.,pr('siJeril  of  the  late  constitutional 
convention  of  Kansas,  a  copy  duly  certiiied  by  himself,  of  the  constitution 
framed  by  that  body,  with  the  expres.>3ion  of  a  liope  that  I  would  submit 
the  same  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  "with  the  view  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state."  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  Congress  for  tlieir  action,  the 
constitution  of  Kansas,  with  the  ordinance  respecting  the  public  lands,  as 
well  as  the  lettta"  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  at  Lecompton,  on  the  14ih  ulti- 
mo, by  which  they  were  accompanied.  Having  received  but  a  single 
copy  of  the  consliiution  and  ordinance,  I  send  this  to  the  senate. 

xV  great  delusion  seems  to  pervade  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  parties  in  Kansas.  This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  indu- 
cing the  Amtu-ican  people  to  realize  the  fact  that  any  portion  of  them, 
should  be  in  a  s;ate  of  rebellion  against  the  government  imder  which  they 
live.  When  we  speak  of  the  ailairs  of  Kansas,  we  are  apt  to  refer  mere- 
ly to  the  existence  of  two  violent  political  parties  in  that  territory,  divided 
on  the  que;5tion  of  slavery,  just  as  we  speak  of  such  parlies  in  the  states. 
This  presents  no  adequate  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  dividing 
line  there  is  not  between  two  political  parties,  both  acknowledging  the 
lawful  existence  of  the  governai«nt,  but  between  those  who  are  loyal  to 
this  government  and  those  who  have  endeavored  to  destroy  its  existence 
by  force  and  by  usurpation — between  those  who  sustain  and  those  who 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  overthrow  the  territorial  government  es- 
tablished by  Congress.  This  government  they  would  long  since  have 
subverted,  had  it  not  been  protected  from  their  assaults  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States.  Such  has  been  the  condition  of  allairs  since  my  in- 
auguration. Ever  since  that  period,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas have  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  with  a  mili- 
tary leader  at  their  head  of  a  tiiost  turbulent  and  dangerous  character. 
The}'  have  never  acknowledged,  but  have  constantly  renounced  and  de- 
fied the  government  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  and  have  b;^en  all  the 
time  in  a  state  of  resistance  against  its  authority.  They  have  ail  the 
lime  been  endeavoring  to  subvert  it,  and  to  establish  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment under  the  so-called  Topeka  constitution  in  its  stead.  Even  at 
this  very  moment  tho  'I'opeka  legislature  is  in  session.  Whoever  has 
read  the  correspondence  of  Governor  Walker  with  the  state  df-partment, 
recently  communicated  to  the  senate,  will  be  convinced  that  this  picture 
is  not  overdrawn.  He  always  protested  against  the  witlidrav/ul  of  any 
j)oriion  of  the  military  Ibrce  of  the  United  States  from  the  territory, 
deeming  its  presence  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  reg- 
ular government  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In  his  very  first  de- 
spatch to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  June  2,  1857,  he  says  :  "  Tlie  most 
alarming  movement,  however,  proceeds  from  the  assembling  oa  the  9th 
of  June  of  the  so-called  Topeka  legislature  with  a  view  to  the  enactment 
of  an  entire  code  of  laws.  Of  course,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  prevent 
such  a  result,  as  it  would  lead  to  inevitable  and  disastrous  collision,  and, 
in  fact  renew  tiie  civil  war  in  Kansas."     'I'his  was  with  difllculty  prevent- 
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ed  by  the  efibrts  of  Governor  Walker;  but  soon  thereafter,  on  the  14th 
of  July,  we  find  him  requesting  General  Harney  to  furnish  him  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Lawrence;  and  this  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  received  authentic  intelligence,  verified  by  his  own 
actual  observation,  that  a  dangerous  rebellion  had  occurred  "  involving  an 
open  defiance  of  the  laws',  and  the  establishment  of  an  insurgent  govern- 
ment in  that  city." 

In  the  governor's  despatch  of  July  15,  he  informs  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  "  this  movement  at  Lawrence  was  the  beginning  of  a  plan,  ori- 
ginating in  that  city,  to  organize  insurrection  throughout  the  territory,  and 
especially  in  all  towns,  cities,  or  counties,  where  the  republican  party 
have  a  majority.  Lawrence  is  the  hotbed  of  all  the  abolition  movements 
in  this  territory.  It  is  the  town  established  by  the  abolition  societies  of 
the  East  ;  and,  while  there  are  respectable  people  there,  it  is  filled  by  a 
considerable  number  of  mercenaries,  who  are  paid  by  abolition  societies 
to  perpetuate  and  diffuse  agitation  throughout  Kansas,  and  prevent  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  question.  Having  failed  in  inducing  their 
own  so-called  Topeka  state  legislature  to  organize  this  insurrection,  Law- 
rence has  commenced  it  herself,  and  if  not  arrested,  the  rebellion  will  ex- 
tend throughout  the  territory."  And  again  :  "  In  order  to  send  this  com- 
munication immediately  l)y  mail.  I  must  close  by  assuring  you  that  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  pervades  the  great  mass  of  the  republican  party  of  this 
territory,  instigated,  as  I  entertain  no  doubt  they  are,  by  eastern  societies, 
havino;  in  view  results  most  disastrous  to  the  goverrmient  and  to  the  Union  ; 
and  that  the  continued  presence  of  General  Harney  here  is  indispensable, 
as  originally  stipulated  by  me,  with  a  large  body  of  dragoons  and  several 
batteries." 

On  the  20lh  of  July,  1857,  General  Lane,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Topeka  convention,  undertook,  as  Governor  Walker  informs  us,  "  to  or- 
ganize the  whole  so-calhid  free-state  party  into  volunteers,  and  to  take  the 
names  of  all  who  refuse  enrolment.  The  professed  object  is  to  protect 
the  polls,  at  the  election  in  August,  of  the  new  insurgent  Topeka  state 
legislature."  "The  object  of  taking  the  names  of  all  who  refuse  enrol- 
ment is  to  terrify  the  free-state  conservatives  into  submission.  This  is 
proved  by  recent  atrocities  committed  on  such  men  by  Topekaites.  The 
speedy  location  of  large  bodies  of  regular  troops  here,  with  two  bat- 
teries, is  necessary.  The  Lawrence  insurgents  await  the  development 
of  this  new  revolutionary  military  organization,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  governor's  despatch  of  July  27,  he  savs,  that  "  General  Lane 
and  his  staff  everywhere  deny  the  authority  of  the  territorial  laws,  and 
counsel  a  total  disregard  of  these  enactments."  Without  making  further 
quotations  of  a  similar  character  from  other  despatches  of  Governor 
Walker,  it  appears,  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Stanton's  communication  to 
General  Cass,  of  the  9th  December  last,  that  the  ''  important  step  of  cal- 
ling the  legislature  together  was  taken  after  I  [he]  had  become  satisfied 
that  the  election  ordered  by  the  convention  on  the  21  si  instant,  could  not 
be  conducted  without  collision  and  bloodshed."  So  intense  was  the  dis- 
loyal feeling  among  the  enemies  of  the  government  established  by  Con- 
gress, that  an  election,  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity,  if  in  the  ma- 
jority, of  making  Kansas  a  free  state,  according  to  their  own  professed 
desire,  could  not  be  conducted  without  collision  and  bloodshed.  The 
truth  is,  that  up  till   the   present  moment,  the  enemies  of  the  existing 
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governmenl  still  adhere  to  their  Topeka  revolutiotiary  constitution  and 
government. 

Tlie  very  first  paragraph  of  the  messatre  of  Governor  Robinson,  dated 
on  the  Ttli  December,  to  the  Topeka  legislature,  now  assembled  at  f>a\v- 
rence,  contains  an  open  defiance  of  the  constitution  hnd  laws  of  the  United 
States.  'I'he  guverrnor  says:  "The  convention  wliicli  franieil  the  con- 
stitution at  Topeka,  originated  with  the  people  of  Kansas  territory.  They 
have  adopted  and  ratified  the  same  twice  by  a  direct  vote,  and  also  indi- 
rectly through  two  elections  of  state  ofilcers  and  members  of  the  state 
legislature.  Yet  it  has  pleased  the  administration  to  regard  the  whole 
proceeding  revoluiionary." 

This  Topeka  government,  adhered  to  with  such  treasonable  pertinacity, 
is  a  government  in  direct  opposition  lo  the  existing  government  prescribed 
and  recognised  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  usur|)ation  of  the  same  character  as  it  would  be  for  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  any  state  of  the  Union  to  undertake  to  establish  a  separate 
government,  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  any  grievance, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  which  they  might  complain,  against  the  legitimate 
state  government. 

Such  a  principle,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  destroy  all  lawful  au- 
thority, and  produce  universal  anarchy. 

From  this  statement  of  facts,  the  reason  becomes  palpable  why  the  en- 
emies of  the  government,  authorized  by  Congress,  have  refused  to  vote  for 
delegates  to  the  Kansas  constitutional  convention,  and  also  afterward,  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  submitted  by  it  lo  the  ])eople.  It  is  because  they 
have  ever  refused  to  sanction  or  recognise  any  other  constitution  than  that 
framed  at  Topeka.  Had  the  whole  Lecompton  constitution  been  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  the  adherents  of  this  organization  would  doubtless  have 
voted  against  it,  because,  if  successlid,  they  would  thus  have  removed  an 
obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  their  owu  revolutionary  constitution.  They 
would  have  done  this,  not  upon  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  but  simply  because  they  have 
ever  resisted  the  authority  of  the  government  authorized  by  Congress, 
from  which  it  emanated. 

Such  being-the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  in  the  territorj',  what 
wag  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  law-abiding  people  ]  Were  they 
silently  and  patiently  to  submit  to  the  Topeka  usurpation,  or  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  to  establish  a  constitution  under  the  authority  of  the 
organic  law  of  Congress. 

That  this  law  recognised  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  with- 
out any  enabling  act  from  Congress,  to  form  a  state  constitution,  is  too 
clear  for  argument.  For  Congress  '•  to  leave  the  peoj)le  of  the  territory 
perfectly  free,"  in  framing  their  constitution,  '"to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and  then  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
proceed  and  frame  a  constitution  in  their  own  way  without  an  express 
authority  from  Congress,  appears  to  be  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  would  be  much  mure  plausible  to  contend  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  pass  such  an  enabling  act  than  lo  argue  that  the  people  of  a  territory  might 
be  kept  out  of  the  L'nion  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  until  it  might  please 
Congress  to  permit  them  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-government.  This 
would  be  to  adopt,  not  "  their  own  way,"  but  the  way  which  Congress 
might  prescribe. 
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It  is  impossible  tliat  any  people  could  have  j)roceecle(]  with  more  regu- 
larity ill  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  than  the  people  of  Kansas  have 
done.  It  vi^as  necessary  first  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  be  relieved  from  their  territorial  dependence,  and  establish 
a  stale  government.  For  this  purpose  the  territorial  legislature,  in  1855, 
pissed  a  law,  "  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  of  this  territory  upon 
the  ex[)edifru-y  of  calling  a  convention  to  form  a  state  constitution,"  at  the 
general  eleciion  to  be  held  in  October,  1856.  The  "sense  of  the  peo- 
ple" was  accordingly  taken,  and  they  decidtil  in  favor  of  a  convention. 
It  is  true,  that  at  this  election  the  enemies  of  the  territorial  government 
did  not  vote,  because  they  were  then  eng;ig<'il  ;it  Topeka,  without  the 
slightest  pretext  of  lawful  authority,  in  framing  a  i:onstitutioii  of  their  own, 
for  the  piiri)ose  of  subverting  the  lerriioriiil  government. 

In  pursuance  of  this  decision  of  the  peopK^  in  favor  of  a  convention, 
the  ieniu)ii;d  legislature,  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1857,  j)assed  an 
act  fji-  the  eleciion  of  delegates,  on  the  tlurd  Monday  of  June,  1857,  to 
frame  a  state  constitution.  This  law  is  as  I'air  in  its  provisions  as  any 
th  t  ever  passed  a  legislative  body  for  a  simihir  purpose.  The  right  of 
suliVa;;e  at  this  election  is  clearly  and  justly  defined.  "  Every  bonafide 
iniiabitant  of  the  territory  of  Kansas"  on  the  third  Monday  of  June,  the 
day  of  the  election,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  aijove  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  had  resided  therein  for  three  months  previ- 
ous tu  that  date,  was  entitled  to  vole.  In  order  to  avoid  all  interference 
from  neighboring  slates  or  territories  with  the  freedom  and  fairness  of  the 
eleciion,  provision  was  made  for  the  registry  of  the  qualified  voters  ;  and 
in  pursuance  thereof,  nine  thou>;Hnd  two  hundred  and  ilfty-one  voters  were 
registered.  Governor  Walker  did  his  v/hole  duty  in  urging  all  the  quali- 
fied citizens  of  Kansas  to  vote  at  this  election.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
Oil  the  27ih  of  May  last,  he  informed  ihem  that  "under  our  practice  ihe 
preliminary  act  of  framing  a  state  constitution  is  uniformly  performeil 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves.  That  convention  is  now  about  to  be  elected  by  von, 
under  the  call  of  the  territorial  legislature,  created  and  still  recognised 
by  the  authority  of  Congress,  an.d  clothed  by  it,  in  the  comprehensive 
language  of  the  organic  law,  with  full  power  to  make  such  an  enactment. 
The  territorial  legislature,  then,  in  assembling  this  convention,  were  fully 
sustained  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  authority  of  the  convention  is 
distinctly  recognised  in  my  instructions  from  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales." 

The  governor  also  clearly  and  distinctly  warns  them  whiit  would  be 
the  couseqnences  if  they  should  viol  pariicipaie  in  the  election.  "The 
people  of  Kansas,  then,"  he  says,  "  are  invited  by  the  highest  authority 
known  to  the  constitution  to  [)arlicipate  I'reely  and  fairly  in  the  election 
of  delegates  to  frame  a  constitution  and  state  government.  The  law  has 
performed  its  entire  appropriate  function  when  it  extends  to  the  people  the 
right  of  sutTrage  ;  but  it  can  not  compel  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
'i'hroughout  our  whole  Union,  however,  and  wherever  free  government 
prevails,  those  who  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  aa- 
thorize  tliose  who  do  vote  to  act  for  them  in  that  contingency  ;  and  the 
absentees  are  as  much  bound  under  the  law  and  constitution,  where  there 
IS  no  fraud  or  violence  by  the  act  of  the  majority  of  those  who  do  vote,  as 
if  all  had  participated  in  the  election.     Otherwise,  as  voting  must  be  vol- 
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Untary,  self-government  would  be  impracticable,  and  monarchy  or  despot- 
ism would  remain  as  the  only  alternative." 

It  may,  also,  be  observed,  that  at  this  period  any  hope,  if  such  had  ex- 
isted, that  the  Topeka  constitution  would  ever  be  recognised  by  Congress, 
must  have  been  abandoned.  Congress  had  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March 
previous,  having  recognised  the  legal  existence  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  I  need  not  enumerate.  Indeed,  the  del- 
egate elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  under  a  territorial  law,  had 
been  admitted  to  his  seat,  and  had  just  completed  his  term  of  service  on 
the  day  previous  to  my  inauguration. 

Tliis  was  the  propitious  moment  for  settling  all  difficulties  in  Kansas. 
This  was  the  time  for  abandoning  the  revolutionary  Topeka  organization, 
and  for  the  enemies  of  the  existing  government  to  conform  to  the  laws, 
and  to  unite  with  its  friends  in  framing  a  state  constitution.  But  this  they 
refused  to  do  ;  and  the  consequences  of  their  refusal  to  submit  to  lawful 
authority  and  vote  at  the  election  of  delegates  may  yet  prove  to  be  of  a 
most  deplorable  character.  Would  that  the  respect  for  the  laws  of  the 
land  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  men  of  the  past  generation 
could  be  revived !  It  is  a  disregard  and  violation  of  law  which  have  for 
years  kept  the  territory  of  Kansas  in  a  state  of  almost  open  rebellion 
against  its  government.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  has  produced  actual 
rebellion  in  Utah.  Should  a  general  spirit  against  its  enforcement  pre- 
vail, this  will  prove  fatal  to  us  as  a  nation.  We  acknowledge  no  master 
but  the  law  ;  and  should  we  cut  loose  from  its  restraints,  and  every  one 
do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes,  our  case  will  indeed  be  hopeless. 

The  enemies  of  the  territorial  government  determined  still  to  resist  the 
authority  of  Congress.  They  refused  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, not  because,  from  circumstances  which  I  need  not  detail,  there 
was  an  omission  to  register  the  comparatively  few  voters  who  were  in- 
habitants of  certain  counties  of  Kansas  in  the  early  spring  of  1857  ;  but 
because  they  had  predetermined,  at  all  hazards  to  adhere  to  their  revolu- 
tionary organization,  and  defeat  the  establishment  of  any  other  constitu- 
tion than  that  which  they  had  framed  at  Topeka.  The  election  was, 
therefore,  suffered  to  pass  by  default ;  but  of  this  result  the  qualified  elec- 
tors, who  refused  to  vote,  can  never  justly  complain. 

From  this  review  it  is  manifest  that  the  Lecompton  convention,  accord- 
ing to  every  principle  of  constitutional  law,  was  legally  constituted,  and 
was  invested  with  power  to  frame  a  constitution. 

The  sacred  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  has  been  invoked  in  favor 
of  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  in  Kansas.  But  in  what  manner  is  pop- 
ular sovereignty  to  be  exercised  in  this  country,  if  not  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  established  law  ?  In  certain  small  republics  of  ancient 
times,  the  people  did  assemble  in  primary  meetings,  passed  laws  and  di- 
rected public  affairs.  In  our  country  this  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Popular  sovereignty  can  be  exercised  here  only  through  the  ballot-box ; 
and  if  the  people  will  refuse  to  exercise  it  in  this  manner,  as  they  have 
done  in  Kansas,  at  the  election  of  delegates,  it  is  not  for  them  to  com- 
plain that  their  rights  have  been  violated. 

The  Kansas  convention,  thus  lawfully  constituted,  proceeded  to  frame 
a  constitution  ;  and  having  completed  their  work,  finally  adjourned  on  the 
7th  day  of  November  last.  They  did  not  think  proper  to  submit  the 
whole  of  this  constitution  to  a  popular  vote  ;  but  they  did  submit  the 
question  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  free  or  a  slave  state  to  the  people. 
•  142 
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This  was  the  question  which  had  convulsed  the  Union  and  shaken  it  to 
its  very  centre.  This  was  the  question  which  liad  lighted  up  the  flames 
of  civil  war  in  Kansas,  and  had  produced  dangerous  sectional  parties 
throughout  the  confederacy.  It  was  of  a  character  so  paramount  in  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  Kansas,  as  to  rivet  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  upon  it,  and  it  alone.  No  person  thought  of 
any  other  question.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  instructed  Governor 
Walker  in  general  terms  in  favor  of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the 
people,  1  had  no  object  in  view  except  the  all-absorbing  question  of 
slavery.  In  what  manner  the  people  of  Kansas  might  regulate  their 
other  concerns,  was  not  a  subject  which  attracted  any  attention.  In 
fact,  ihe  general  provisions  of  our  recent  state  constitutions,  after  an 
experience  of  eighty  yearsj  are  so  similar  and  so  excellent,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  go  far  wrong,  at  the  present  day,  in  framing  a  new 
constitution. 

1  then  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  under  the  organic  act  the  Kansas 
convention  were  bound  to  submit  this  all-important  question  of  slavery  to 
the  people.  It  was  never,  however,  my  opinion,  that,  independently  of 
this  act,  they  would  have  been  bound  to  submit  any  portion  of  the  consti- 
tution to  a  popular  vote  in  order  to  give  it  validity.  Had  I  entertained 
such  an  opinion,  this  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  many  precedents 
in  our  history,  commencing  in  the  very  best  age  of  the  republic.  It 
would  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  principle  which  pervades  our  insti- 
tutions, and  which  is  every  day  carried  out  into  practice,  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  delegate  to  representatives,  chosen  by  themselves,  their 
sovereign  power  to  frame  constitutions,  enact  laws,  and  perform  many 
other  important  acts,  without  requiring  that  these  should  be  subjected  to 
their  subsequent  approbation. 

It  would  be  a  most  inconvenient  limitation  of  their  own  power  im- 
posed by  the  people  upon  themselves,  to  exclude  them  from  exercising 
their  sovereignty  in  any  lawful  manner  they  think  proper.  It  is  true 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  might,  if  they  had  pleased,  have  required 
the  convention  to  submit  the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote  ;  but  this  they 
have  not  done.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  that  which 
exists  in  all  other  similar  cases.  If  the  delegates  who  framed  the  Kan- 
sas constitution  have  in  any  manner  violated  the  will  of  their  constituents, 
the  people  always  possess  the  power  to  change  their  constitution  or 
their  laws  according  to  their  own  pleasure. 

The  question  of  slavery  was  submitted  to  an  election  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  on  the  21st  oi  December  last,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  coiisiitutioii.  Here  again  a  fair  opportunity  was  presented  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Topeka  constitution,  if  they  were  the  majority,  to 
decide  this  exciting  question  "  in  their  own  way,"  and  thus  restore 
peace  to  the  distracted  territory  ;  but  they  again  relused  to  exercise  their 
light  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  again  suffered  the  election  to  pass  by 
default. 

1  lieartily  rejoice  that  a  wiser  and  better  spirit  prevailed  among  a  large 
majority  of  these  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  that  they  did, 
on  that  day,  vote  under  the  Lecompton  constitution  tor  governor  and  oth- 
er slate  officers,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  for  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  election  was  warmly  contested  by  the  parties,  and  a  larger 
vote  was  polled  than  at  any  previous  election  in  the  territory.  We  may 
now  reasonably  hope  that  the  revolutionary  Topeka  organization  will  be 
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speedily  and  finally  abandoned  ;  and  this  will  go  far  toward  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  unhappy  difl^erences  in  Kansas.  If  frauds  have  been 
committed  at  this  election,  either  by  one  or  both  parties,  the  legislature 
and  the  people  of  Kansas,  under  their  constitution,  will  know  how  to  re- 
dress themselves,  and  punish  these  detestable,  but  too  common  crimes, 
without  any  outside  interference. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have,  then,  "  in  their  own  way,"  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  organic  act,  framed  a  constitution  and  state  govern- 
ment, have  submitted  the  all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the  people, 
and  have  elected  a  governor,  a  member  to  represent  them  in  Congress, 
members  of  the  state  legislature,  and  other  state  officers.  They  now  ask 
admission  into  the  Union  under  this  constitution,  which  is  republican  in 
its  form.  It  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  they  will  admit  or  reject 
the  state  which  has  thus  been  created.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  its  admission,  and  thus  terminating  the  Kansas  question. 
This  will  carry  out  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention  recognised  and 
sanctioned  by  the  organic  act,  which  declares,  in  express  language,  in 
favor  of  "non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states  or  ter- 
ritories," leaving  "  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  In  this  manner,  by  localizing  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  confining  it  to  the  people  whom  it  immediately  concerned, 
every  patriot  anxiously  expected  that  this  question  would  be  banished 
from  the  halls  of  Congress,  where  it  has  always  exerted  a  baleful  influ- 
ence throughout  the  whole  country. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to  the  election  held,  under  an 
act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jaiuiary  last  on 
the  Lecompton  constitution.  This  election  was  held  after  the  territory 
had  been  prepared  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state,  and 
when  no  authority  existed  in  the  territorial  legislature  which  could  possi- 
bly destroy  its  existence,  or  change  its  character.  The  election,  which 
was  peaceably  conducted,  under  my  instructions,  involved  a  strange  in- 
consistency. A  large  majority  of  the  persons  who  voted  against  the  Le- 
compton constitution  were,  at  the  very  same  time  and  place,  recognising 
its  valid  existence  in  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  manner,  by  voting 
under  its  provisions.  I  have  yet  received  no  ofllcial  information  of  the 
result  of  this  election. 

As  a  question  of  expediency,  after  the  right  has  been  maintained,  it  may 
be  wise  to  reflect  upon  the  benefits  to  Kansas  and  to  the  whole  country, 
wliich  would  result  from  its  immediate  admission  into  the  Union,  as  well 
as  the  disasters  which  may  follow  its  rejection.  Domestic  peace  will  be  the 
happy  consequence  of  its  admission,  and  that  fine  territory,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  torn  by  dissensions,  will  rapidly  increase  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  speedily  realize  the  blessings  and  the  comforts  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  industry.  The  people  will  then  be 
sovereign,  and  can  regulate  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  a 
majority  of  them  desire  to  abolish  domestic  slavery  within  the  state,  there 
is  no  other  possible  mode  by  which  this  can  be  effected  so  speedily  as 
by  prompt  admission.  The  vviU  ol  the  majority  is  supreme  and  irresisti- 
ble when  expressed  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  manner.  They  can  make 
and  unmake  constitutions  at  pleasure.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they 
can  impose  fetters  upon  their  own  power  wliich  they  can  not  afterward 
remove.     If  they  could  do  tliis  they  might  tie  their  own  hands  for  a  hua- 
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dred  as  well  as  for  ten  years.  These  are  fundamental  principles  of 
American  freedom,  and  are  recognised,  I  believe,  in  some  form  or  other, 
by  every  state  constitution  ;  and  if  Congress,  in  the  act  of  admission, 
should  think  proper  to  recognise  them,  I  can  perceive  no  objection  to  such 
a  course.  This  has  been  done  emphatically  in  the  constitution  of  Kan- 
sas. It  declares  in  the  bill  of  rights  that  "  all  political  power  is  inherent 
in  the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority  and 
instituted  for  their  benefit,  and  therefore  they  have  at  all  times  an  inalien- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish,  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper."  The  great  state  of 
New  York  is  at  this  moment  governed  under  a  constitution  framed  and 
established  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  previous 
constitution.  If,  therefore,  the  provision  changing  the  Kansas  constitu- 
tion after  the  year  1864,  could  by  possibility  be  construed  into  a  prohibi- 
tion to  make  a  change  previous  to  that  period,  this  prohibition  would  be 
wholly  unavailing.  The  legislature  already  elected  may,  at  its  very  first 
session,  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  have  a  convention  to  amend  their  constitution  and  adopt  all  neces- 
sary means  fur  giving  effect  to  the  popular  will. 

It  hcis  been  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to 
our  laws,  that  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Kansas  is  therel'ore,  at  this  moment,  as  much  a  slave 
state  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  Without  this,  the  equality  of  the 
sovereign  states  composing  the  Union  would  be  violated,  and  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  a  territory  acquired  by  the  common  treasure  of  all  the 
stales  would  be  closed  against  the  people  and  the  property  of  nearly  half 
the  members  of  the  conlederacy.  Slavery  can,  therefore,  never  be  pro- 
hibited in  Kansas,  except  by  means  of  a  constitutional  provision,  and  in 
no  other  manner  can  this  be  obtained  so  promptly,  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  desire  it,  as  by  admitting  it  into  the  Union,  under  its  present  con- 
stitution. 

On  the  other  hand  should  Congress  reject  the  constitution,  under  the 
idea  of  affording  the  disaffected  in  Kansas  a  third  opportunity  of  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  the  slate,  which  they  might  have  done  twice  before  if  in 
the  majority,  no  man  can  foretell  the  consequences.  If  Congress,  for  the 
sake  of  those  men  who  refused  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention, 
when  they  might  have  excluded  slavery  from  the  constitution,  and  who 
afterward  refused  to  vote  on  the  21st  of  December  last,  when  they  might, 
as  they  claim,  have  stricken  slavery  from  the  constitution,  should  now  re- 
ject the  state,  because  slavery  remains  in  the  constitution,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  agitation  upon  this  dangerous  subject  will  be  renewed  in  a  more 
alarming  Ibrm  than  it  has  ever  yet  assumed. 

Every  patriot  in  the  country  had  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  act  would  put  a  final  end  to  the  slavery  agitation,  at  least  in 
Congress,  which  had  for  more  than  twenty  years  convulsed  the  country 
and  endangered  the  Union.  This  act  involved  groat  and  fundamental 
principles,  and,  if  fairly  carried  into  effect,  will  settle  the  question. 
Should  the  agitation  be  again  revived — should  the  people  of  the  sister- 
states  be  again  estranged  from  each  other  with  more  than  their  former 
bitterness — this  will  arise  from  a  cause,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Kansas 
are  concerned,  more  trifling  and  insignificant  than  has  ever  stirred  the  el- 
ements of  a  great  people  into  commotion.  To  the  people  of  Kansas  the 
only  practical  difference  between  admission  or  rejection  depends   simply 
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upon  the  fact,  whether  they  can  themselves  more  speedily  change  the 
present  constitution,  if  it  does  not  accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  or 
frame  a  second  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  hereafter.  Even 
if  this  were  a  question  of  mere  expediency,  and  not  of  right,  the  small 
difference  of  time,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  of  not  the  least  importance, 
when  contrasted  with  the  evils  which  must  necessarily  result  to  the  whole 
country  from  a  revival  of  the  slavery  agitation. 

In  considering  this  question  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that — in  pro- 
portion to  its  insignificance,  let  the  decision  be  what  it  may,  so  far  as  u 
may  affect  the  few  thousand  inhabitants  of  Kansas  who  have,  from  the 
beginning,  resisted  the  constitution  and  the  laws  — for  this  very  reason 
the  rejection  of  the  constitution  will  be  so  much  the  more  keenly  felt  by 
the  people  of  fourteen  of  the  states  of  this  Union  where  slavery  is  recog- 
nised under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  the  speedy  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  would  restore 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country.  Already  the  affairs  of  this  terri- 
tory have  engrossed  an  undue  proportion  of  public  attention.  They  have 
sadly  affected  the  friendly  relations  of  the  people  of  the  states  with  each 
other,  and  alarmed  the  fears  of  patriots  for  the  safety  of  the  Union. 
Kansas  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  excitement  becomes  localized, 
and  will  soon  die  away  for  want  of  outside  aliment.  Then  every  diffi- 
culty will  be  settled  at  the  ballot-box. 

Besides,  and  this  is  no  trifling  consideration,  I  shall  then  be  enabled  to 
withdraw  the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  Kansas,  and  employ  them 
on  branches  of  service  where  they  are  much  needed.  They  have  been 
kept  there  on  the  earnest  importunity  of  Governor  Walker,  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  the  territorial  government,  and  secure  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  He  considered  that  at  least  two  thousand  regular  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Harney,  were  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Act- 
ing upon  his  reliable  information,  I  have  been  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to 
interlere  with  the  expedition  to  Utah,  in  order  to  keep  down  rebellion  in 
Kansas.  This  has  involved  a  very  heavy  expense  to  the  government. 
Kansas  once  admitted,  it  is  believed  there  will  no  longer  be  any  occasion 
there  for  troops  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  thus  performed  my  duty  on  this  important  question,  under  a 
deep  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  God  and  my  country.  JNIy  public  life 
will  terminate  within  a  brief  period  ;  and  I  have  no  other  object  of  earth- 
ly ambition  than  to  leave  my  country  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  to  live  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  my  countrymen.  The  dark 
and  ominous  clouds  which  now  appear  to  be  impending  over  the  Union, 
1  conscientiously  believe,  may  be  dissipated  with  honor  to  every  portion 
of  it,  by  the  admission  of  Kansas  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  ; 
whereas,  if  she  should  be  rejected,  I  greatly  fear  these  clouds  will  be- 
come darker  and  more  ominous  than  any  which  have  ever  yet  threatened 
the  constitution  and  the  Union. 


